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BOOK VI 

THE RISE OF MODERN HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP 






CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE AGE OF ERUDITION (Ca. 1600-1750) ‘ 

M odern histoncaJ scholarship had its inception in the Ref« 
ormation and Counter-Reionnation. Lutheranism and Cal¬ 
vinism alike were attacks upon the historical loundations 
and historical claims of the Roman Church. What Lorenzo Valla had 
done with the forged donation of Constantine might be done with 
many other traditions and documents upon which the Church rested 
its authority. Historical criticism became a I^otestant weapon and doc¬ 
uments were made missiles in the hands of the Magdeburg Centuriators. 
The Roman Church was slow to take alarm over the Protestant appeal 
to history. It vainly endeavored to conhne the dispute to questions of 
theology. But the historical attack finally became so effective that 
Rome was compelled to fight history with history. Since the Reforma¬ 
tion was an appeal to history* the Counter-Reformation was forced to 
use the same instrument* with incalculable importance for the develop¬ 
ment of historical scholarship.’ The responsibility of replying to the 
MoidtbH^g Ctntunt9 and the Protestant historical school was entrxisted 
by the papacy to Cardinal Baronius (1538-1605), the first volume of 
whose Annalu tcclaiasUci was issued from the Vatican press in 1588— 
a significant yearl 

The politics and wars of the Reformation era curiously promoted and 
facilitated this new interest in history by throwing into the light 
thousands of documents and other manuscript materials hitherto inac¬ 
cessible and unknown. The dissolution of the monasteries in England 
under Henry VIII, the Peasants’ War and Che War of the Schmalkaldic 
League in Germany, the Huguenot wars in France, which were accom¬ 
panied by the pillage of monastic and cathedral libraries, bad thrown 
upon the market vast quantities of manuscripts and other documents 
which often could be bought for a song. Scholars and book-collectors 

' Then U no comprehensive secounr of this importsnt period in histories) scbolanhjp In sny 
IsAfUft^. The ]luntu;e is simosc wholly of s metkOfTsphie or perMiesl cherscter. The best 
brief sccounts are found In Pustss, SSl^LO, with exodleni biblio(rsphi«s, ep. siso hb in¬ 
troduction, pp. iii-vii: Auguste Moiinicr. L«t mrett 4* Ckiiioirt it Ftgnet its orifints cur 
gverres fUsiit. 1494 (Parts. IdOl-OS, S v.), V. pp. cIcx-<1xk: in English see G. K. asrk. Th* 
Cennrry (Oxford. 1S291. eh. xvi: and 1. ch. vL The inteUectusl straoepdere 

of the new age is snslysed snd inierpretsd in the sdnsirsble work of Psul Haard. La ctltt it 
is tanaeitnet auttpitnu, liNhlflS (Pens. 1935, 3 v.). 

* Gabriel Menod, “Lartformeestholique,” RH. CXXl (1916). 2S1-31S. 
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soon awakened to the opportunity and began to salvage these treasures. 
The libraries of the new Protestant universities in Germany in the six¬ 
teenth century were almost wholly formed out of the loot of the monas¬ 
teries.* Manuscripts from Corbie and Fleury found their way into the 
libraries of De Thou, Pithou, EKJchesne, and other French scholars of 
the sixteenth century. This condition was continued into the seven¬ 
teenth century. Mazarin’s first great collection was scattered when the 
mob sacked his palace during the Fronde. The civil war in England 
saw the pillage of many an ecclesiastical library, and of the collections 
in the great country-houses of royalist nobles. Even Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge suffered. In Germany in the Thirty Years* War GuaUvus Adol¬ 
phus swept libraries into his grasp as a reaper binds the sheaves. Prague 
was almost stripped of books and manuscripts.* And who has not heard 
of Tilly’s srizure of the rich library of Heidelberg University? 

New times, new interests, new conditions of scholarship, new scholars. 
France was die pioneer in this new research. The initiative was taken 
by Pierre Pithou (153^-96), of a distinguished family of French legists, 
a friend of the historian De Thou, who with him shared the glory of 
historical scholarship in the reign of Henry IV. He edited and published 
the works of Salvian, Paul the Deacon, and Otto of Freising, and the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne, Louis the Pious, and Charles the Bald. 
At the time of his death he was preparing the historical fragments of 
Hilary of Poitiers. His friend Nicholas Le Fivre brought out the book 
and prefixed a dedicatory letter to De Thou in which he described the 
manuscripts and Pithou’s proposed edition of them. Pithou's dream of 
collecting and editing the sources of the history of France in the Mid¬ 
dle Agee was later realized by the Benedictines of St. Maur.* 

Pithou, however, was not alone in cherishing this idea. He divides 
the honor with Andr6 Duchesne (15S4'1640), who was an indefatigable 
collector of manuscripts in a time when the ^ench monasteries, as the 
English ones earlier, had suffered sack of their treasures and books by 
the ravages of the Huguenot Wars. Part of his enormous collection of 
manuscripts, of which it has been said that it formed "une v^itable 
biblioth^ue de I'histoire de Prance depuis les origines jusqu'au XVI* 
si^le,*’ afterwards passed into the hands of Colbert: part of it is pre- 

* GUftAV Bofcng. Di* ir«u*n BiUi»pkit*n. Guckichit d*T BPcketiammU* uni ikftf $0nin> 
lunttn (Ldptlc, 1922, Sv.J, Itl, 113-19. 

*5e* Otto Waldc. trt kuUtsrkitlpTUk-Pikiiottifiik tiuiit 

(Uptala ind Stcckholm. 191S-20. 2 vO; R. ShwiIU. "Ceachkhle 6a Gothscr Bkbllotbek," 
ZtntT^9itfin BikltMktknmtH. XVII1 <1901). 434-63: C P. Coepsr, An Account of ikt Muf 
Imp^TiODl Puklie P4s»Tis af CrM BHiain. etc. CLoodonr Record CcmmbMn, 1832, 2 v.), t, $i, 
iMl: Collljn*i Katebt iar /nhtnabtht ior kfl UnimtilOU-BikliaiM tu l/pptaio <Up^. 
ISOn reveaU Chat aimoft every book amoni SOO wm part of the "Seredieh toot.” 

* Par a comptete tist of hie worki eee Co Gfonit Bn<y<lop4dit. XXVI, 992. Ho wrote a great 
puinber of legal vorki, of which the RM«t soUble waa hia editico of the Xrgrr Viiitofkorum. 
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served as the Collec^on Duchesne, in fifty-nine huge bound volumes, 
at the Bibliothdque Nationale. Duchesne published a mere tithe of his 
enormous accumulations. He projected a gigantic work on the history 
of France, in twenty-four folio volumes. The first fourteen were to con¬ 
tain the writings of all the great historians of France from Gregory of 
Tours to the end of the fifteenth century- Ten additional tomes were 
to be devoted to the history of the provinces of France. The only part 
of the first series ever issued was the Hisioriae FrarKorum scriploru ad 
Pipinum us^t rtgm, which was completed in five volumes by his son 
after his father’s death in a carriage acddent in 1640. The ordy part 
of the provincial series accornplished was the Histmoe Normannorum 
scriptares aniigui (1619,5 v.), which forms Duchesne’s first and greatest 
historical work. The volumes were published without prolegom¬ 
ena or notes. As texts these have been indispensable to all students 
of Norman history until the late nineteenth century, when riew and 
critical editions of the Norman chrooiclers began to supplant them. 
Duchesne enjoyed the favor of Richelieu, by whom he was appointed 
historiographer and geographer to the king. He may truly be called the 
founder of French historical scholarship.* 

In methodology French scholarship also led the way in Jean Bodin’s 
Mtikodus ad facilm historiarum cagnitiotwn (Paris, 1566), the earliest 
manual of the kind.^ Chronology for the fint time was put upon a 
scientific basis by J. J. Scaliger (1&40-1609). whose Thtsourxis tmporum 
(first ed. 1583) was inspired by his examination and reconstruction of 
the Eustinan Chronicle. "Scaliger’s great works in historical criticism/’ 
says Mark Pattison/ outstripped any power of appreciation which 
the succeeding age possessed. . . . Only a scholar of comprehensive 
knowledge, here and there one, . . . was capable of measuring the 
stride of Scaliger. . . . (He was] the founder of historical criticism. . . . 
The Jesuit onslaught on Scaliger ... is an important feature of his 
life.” His correspondence was as wide as Protestant Europe. Camden 
sent him a copy of his Bntanmo in 1594. In England, which bad few 
Roman inscriptions, Scaliger was chiefiy interested in Ubrariea and dis¬ 
appointed to find so few Greek collections. But he was no dry-as-dust 

* Th« prlneipd worki of Andrt Ducb««n« ve It «i Stchtrelus it U Qr^nitvt ti 

Meiuti its Rffii it Pfttet (Ptrik 1609); Us Anlitmtis tt Ricktelm its VHUt. CkiUtta. . . . 
is :9ult la FratK*. tu. (Pi:^ 1606. 2 v.); Hisieiu fAmltlrfi. f Scent, tl i’/rtUitdi CPvb. 
16)4); MsjltiTs its PeptsPmtl V (Parii, 1616)And Hisittu its fCois. Dues, tl Comlts it 
Sourtttnt. iO^IiSO (Fatm, 1619-26. quarto 11634, 2 v. foKo). thoe Duchcsec pub. 

lltM A |T««t number ol leneAlofical hi»tories of ilhiatrioua French (amUlee. of which the bat 
lA Mid to be that of the houee ol MonUnorener. Hia Km ^ Hit FrtfuA Cttilnals astiafiht 
Seiftis of Prmet hAve bees pubtlahad by the BollAndlcta. MabUloo. and othera. He publb^ 
A OATMlatlon of the ^otirrr of JutcmI. And editlona ot tbe worka of AboUrd, Alain Cbartier. 
and Btienne Pamukt. See La Graait BrnydapHit, X) V, 1)85-86. 

* BtRMHeiu, 217-20. ' PATTiSON, I, ia2-3i for ScAlisex ace 132-245. 
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pedant. He was struck with the absence in England of seignoriaJ juris¬ 
diction; the literary charm of the Border Ballads; the beauty of Mary 
Stuart; the use of coal instead of wood in the north; the lariness of the 
fellows of Oxford and Cambridge.* 

French legists and antiquarians also had their share in promoting the 
new learning. The great Cujacius’ Commentaries on Roman Law was 
published in 1578. Denis Gothofredus, or Godefroy VAncien (1549- 
1621 ) edited an imposing array of works or collections of laws—Roman, 
feudal, ecclesiastical—a labor which his son Jacques Godefroy (1580- 
16S2) continued, His magnum opus is his edition of the Codex Theodosi- 
anus in six volumes, on which he labored for thirty years. The ‘para- 
titla' of this work have commanded the admiration of every student of 
Roman history from that time to the present. Gibbon, Mommsen, and 
Dill have used it without stint.^ 

Etienne Pasquicr (1529-1615), one of the glories of the French bar, 
pertains to this goodly company of historical scholars, In 1560 he 
published the first book of his great work, Reckercfus de la France, a 
series of antiquarian and historical studies, the most remarkable of 
which deal with the history of the Grands Jours, an institution which 
fell into decay b the next century. In 1585 Pasquier was made advo¬ 
cate-general of the Chambre des Escomptes. He was present at the 
States General of Blois in 1588. where tl^ Duke of Guise was assassi¬ 
nated, and where he met Montaigne. 

Such is the historical and bibliographical background of the Age of 
Erudition m the seventeenth century. It was an honorable heritage. 
But before enteru^ a particular consideration, it is worth pausing to 
reflect that there are sequences or phases b historical writing and his¬ 
torical scholarship like the phases and transitions in other forms of 
literature. The seventeenth century may be regarded as the second 

* Scalltcr'a removil u L«y4<n in !6S0toMCM«d Upibua. who hpd tum«j C*tho1k, k • line* 
mark in iixtecnth<*ntury Khotanhip. Sm (he AHtobi»papky «/ J9s*pk treneleted 

Into Bngikh iiy Q. W. Robireon. with eelectloM from Scalitei'a letten. hi» teelament. and the 
fwnenl wtlone by Daniel Heinaiui ird Dorainkua Beudiue (CanbrUlse. Mim.. 1927; 
Harvard Trwiaktiona). For funher lAlormatJon eoe Jacob Bernaya. JuipH Juiius SceHtir 
(Berlin. 186$;. reviewed at lenith in QA. CVlll (ISQO). S4-S1: PAiriaoN. 1, eeuyi vi-vjj. and 
eoneult (he indeit of the eenw author’a haae Cerowton. 26SP~ICI4 (2nd ed.. Oxford, 1892): 
Sandvs, (1,199-204; and Buj&nc end Sin, Haaf. Lo Ffomt prMaaivUt, pu Vin 4ii prMertOfUe 
/rmtfati pti tt mU feil hr rm dam rAitUiu, el«. (Parte end C«i«va. 1846^. 10 v.). VH. 
1 - 2 & 

The Gode^ye, father and eon, were Huiuenou. The fOnner wm profeaeor of lav hi 
Helddberc Uafver^ty from 1600 to 1621. when he wae driven out by TUIy’e ea^ of Heidel¬ 
berg, ia vluch he kat hie library. JacQuca Oodefroy woe bom at Geneva, and ipent hla life 
there. Hie brother Theodore (Jodefroy (1S80-1649) fbreoolc Proteetanticm and became a 
Cachotlc and rcaldcd In France, where he wae appointed royal htetortographer in 1617 and 
employed In an ambMadorial capacity on aeveral occaeiona. He died at Mdnatcr Ia 1649. 
He wae a coploue hbtorian. For complete llata of the worka of all three Codefroye aee La 
G'OTidf E»fychpUi«. XVlIl, 1145-47. 
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Alexandrian period of scholarship. The difference between tlie Age of 
Erudition and the Renaissance, or between it and the Reformation, was 
far greater than the mere lapse of years between these epochs would 
superficially indicate. The difference was one of change in mental 
texture, in intellectual interest, in spirit. It has been admirably de¬ 
scribed in an essay by the late Professor J. Franklin Jameson. 

Prom such an age we etc the world deriving huminisilc and hiitorical fruita of a pecul¬ 
iar type. Prod^iea of learning are much more abundant than prodigies of geniua. Sober 
and orderly accumulaiion of materiaf i» the mode The preaentatton of texts and of 
hiitorical documents in the completeat abundance ia more eateemed than the production 
of nanative hiatoriea, or bnlUanl diacounee on antiquity. Folios are more in favor than 
octavoa or duodedmoa, Latin more than the vernacular. The chief reviewer of Maacou e 
TMsefu Gexhieht “ declared with enthueasre that H »aa so good that it was a pity 
that it had not been whtten in Latin. ... No Qualitative deaedpdon can give an ade¬ 
quate conception of the worit of that age. for one of ita most ulient traits U the prodigious 
quantity of Ita published achieveRient. Within the hundred yean (1650*17S0) . . . and 
miking no account of any books but thoee Ailed with original documenta for early cctlesl- 
aitictl and raedlevtl history. It may be computed that Prance alone produced more thin 
four hundred folio volumes of such material alone. ... It would be a mistake to eu;^ 
pose that this wonderful maM of Kholarly eclilevement was the mere fruit of laborious 
industry, purblind or Indifferent as to relative viluee. and as to the higher uees of learn¬ 
ing. That this was not the case, that a conscioua purpose ran through these gigantic 
labors of accumulation, is plain from the mtetligence and methodical skill with which 
the idencee auxiliary to history and to the study of ths daisies were then developed, 
and with which monumental biMki of reference were prepared. 

In pure classlal erudition the men of the sixteenth century, the Scaligera and Casau* 
bone and LIp^uMe, might claim a higher distinction than Bentley or Gronoviui. But the 
science of iiWriptlons was given a new advancement by Pabretii and Muratori. The 
Sieur Du Cange brought out his encyclopaedic dictionaries of late and medieval Greek 
and Latin. Mabillon by bis elanical treatise. Dt n diplomsiin, laid securely and for all 
time the foundation of the science of diplomatics. Others gave ayetematlc and acientlhc 
form to chronology and palaeography, to bibliography and numbmaUcs. Such folio dis¬ 
sertations on the suxilisry sdencee, or such encyclopaedias of teaming as Dayla'i Die- 
limoTy, showed that ths age. myo^c though it might be, was at least partly aware that, 
betide accumulation, the proper development of European learning demanded order, 
edentifk method, critical attention and careful thought as to what wai worth while, and 
what was not. 

The result is that, while ths acholarahip of our time would often detire texts more 
critically executed, few of the mighty folios of that age are by reason of their subjects 
deemed useless by the modem student. Its great series of medieval chronicles, or isintly 
Uographiee, of letters and documents of kings and popes and prelates and monasteries 
and eccletiaatical councils, its volumes of patristic literature or of provincial and local 
materials, are still the inexhaustible quarry of the historian. There U no large subject 
In the history of the Church or of the Middle Ages which can be thoroughly studied 

Gtaci^fclilt ia Tmuthtn tu Anfani ia/'M/nkm Menardu, In ten books {Leipzig. 
ITM). h was translated Into English by Thomas LedUrd m ffisUfy cf lU Anctmi Ganau 
(London, 1737-38. S v,>. This vernon wh one of Gibbon's mein suthoritlee—fcrtuMCdy for 
him, lor he could not read Genrun. 
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without rccoui9« to lome of the coUectkma prepared for ue bp the dzuntleaa bduetrr of 
the Ace of Erudition.'* 

The intense devotion, the tireless Application, the prodigiously pro* 
ductive capacity of the historical scholars of the Age of Erudition 
astonish the modem student even when it is remembered that there 
were then no newspapers, no periodicals, no fiction to dissipate the 
scholar’s time and attention; that the common subjects of education 
were much less than now; that public lectures and the telephone did 
not distract the'scholar’s mind; that he required only one language. 
Latin—or Greek in addition, if he was a classicist or a theologian—in 
order to keep abreast of the world’s scholarship. Moreover, this won* 
derful scholarship was without knowledge of the governments for the 
most part, and entirely independent of government direction, The 
scholar was free from politics and the influence of political control, 
Even the world of letters and science was hardly tangent to the world 
of historical research. 

A strikitv fact to observe in this new era of scholarship is the co¬ 
operative nature of much ol the labor. While individual and independent 
workers of eminence are to be found, group organisation was widely 
prevalent. This in itself stamps the age as one widely different from the 
Renaissance in which individualism was so dominant a characteristic, 

The earliest example of such cooperative historical scholarship is the 
association of the Bollandist Fathers, a society of Jesuit scholars.*’ In 

» J. Frftnklin Jurtwon, "Th« A<eof Erudition," boLfic Um Annuol Phi D«u Ktppo AddrM 
dolivond M Um Unlvonlty of Chleor » Junt 12, im, ird printed In Uu (ChlCMo] Vnt- 
Hftily a«e»r^, X <1906], 1S>2S. I M Juitidod In rnnkin^ thk lenf quoUUen beeouM Ihle 
morkeblo obm y h« not been reprinted end ie prectially InwceMble. 

•< The litertture on tbe BoUendiice eiM the Mis Ssnehrmi k very lerie. See the urtlcle by 
Cb. DeSmedt in the CaMie Sneyttspaedig, II, 69049. wlthceploui Ubllc«nphy; Cvilpay, 
1MK2U. on "BoUendue,” with bibliognphy; the nrtide ea BollendiN in the ffiopgphit ntt- 
ligndt it Btitiim. I, 6XM1; Hlppolyte Deleheyo. A Uema ttgit tikhv L'otutrt in 31- 
IniMu. JiIS~J9JS (BruaMle. tr. into Snfllah ee Tk« WorktifUt Bollsninu Thtgufk 
Tkrii CnJurut, JSJS-tfls (Pr)nceton tfnlver^ty Preee, 1922); the Mine. Ln Uttnin koflt- 
(3rd rev. ed.. BrueHli, 1927), tr. from (he 2nd ed. by Mn. V. M. Crawford m Tkt 
Ltitnij «i iht Stifiu. As fnirtiukign n Haff^Fopiv (London and New York. 1S07); F. Baix, 
"U centenaire da la realauration du BNlondiune," i'kCsMtt tulbisaUfm. XXXIV 
(IMS). STC^SSj De Snedt'i eaaay on Um fourtden of the BoDandUu in the (M«Imik«| A 
Gsitffgii Kifflk, etc. (Liefe, 186V). t.697B.; "The BollandUt Ada Senefomn." CoiksHe 
WatU. XXVri (igTS), 756-65 end XXVIJl (JS7S-79). Bl-S?; Awello Palmlerl, "The Bol- 
landlau." CaiMie ffOlartceJ Jfmtia. n.»., HI (1923). S41-6T and 517-29: Robert Leehat, 
"LeaActa Sanetorum da BollandieU," ikU.. VI (1920-2)). 334-42; Sabine Barlii|.Goiild. Tka 
LiMt 9f ikt Ssitut (new rev. ed. Sditiburjh. 1914, 16 v ), I, Introduetloft: Thualon. In THt 
TcM, Apr;] i. 1922; B. Aubd. "La travaux da OollandHtee." RDM. LXXtII (ieS5), 169- 
99; Dotn Cardinal Jean BepUate Pilro. Etuitt tter Is talkelian its Ades dtt Scinit pp In RF 
PP. Jtauitft Bollanai^Us (Farta, 1S50); Charia DeJob, X>r rinfititnet du CnniU it TrtrtU sur 
la luUrelutt «< U» Ptaux-aris chn Us peupUt enhali^s: ntai i'inttaitKitan i rkisiairt Kufrtiu 
iu ttitit it Louis XIy (P&ria. 1SS4), ch. iil; Brnat Renan, ^kisloift rtHiittui (7th ed.. 

IS64), 301-16; HIppolyte Detehayc. Lo MBkoit hatioptpkieut (Druaidi, 1934); G F. 
Stoka. "The Bollandlstt." CA Xtlll (ISSSj. 69-S4; P. C Durkitt and ©then. Proneiscan 
BUOJ4. It (Manebatcr. 1932). 
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the first period of its history (1640-90) the Society of Jesus had con¬ 
quered the hearts of men by sentimentalising and idealiaii^ the religious 
life. "It had aimost monopolized the reputation of sanctity, of the 
skill to handle the tender conscience. . . . It had gained for the Church 
a complete triumph upon the purely religious and devotional ground." ** 
In its second period (1590-1715) it made a strenuous effort to capture 
the field of scholarship, Until the seventeenth century no attempt had 
been made to apply the canons of criticism to that vast body of medieval 
literature known as the Ada Sanctorum, or Ltpcs of tht Saints. Previous 
workers in this field, Mombritius, Lipomanus, and Suhus, had been in- 
dustrious compilers and pious commentators, but devoid of critical 
spirit or critical method. In the course of past centuries the lives of 
the saints had become embellished with I^endary matter and encrusted 
with apocryphal anecdotes, and often silly fables which had provoked 
the derision of humanists and Protestants. To rescue the lives of the 
sainu from contempt and to establish their true nature and value as a 
great body of religious and historical bterature was the purpose of the 
Bollandlsts. 

This stupendous project was begun by Herbert Rosweyde, of the 
Society of Jesus, who was bom at Utre^t in 1569 and died in 1629 
before much more than the outlines of the design had been accomplished. 
Both in his student days and later as a teacher in the College of Douai, 
Rosweyde had spent all his spare time in browsing in monastic and ca¬ 
thedral libraries in the Low Countries, and had discovered an enormous 
amount of hagiographical material which was practically unknown. 
He planned to produce a great work in eighteen folio volumes. Volume 
I was to be devoted to the life of Jesus and the feasts in His honor; 
volume II was to be devoted ^milarly to the Virgin; volume III was to 
deal with the solemn festivals of the ^ints. These initial three volumes 
were to be followed by other volumes on the lives of the saints, one 
volume for each calendar month. These fifteen volumes were to be 
supplemented by three concluding volumes of critical and explanatory 
notes and an index to the series. The annotations were intended to 
deal with authorship, images, ecclesiastical rites, chronology, topog¬ 
raphy, etc., concluding with a glossary of technical and obscure words. 

Father Rosweyde followed time-honored precedent by planning to 
arrai^ the lives of the saints accordii^ to hints' Days instead of in 
historical sequence. Thvs, regardless of when a saint had lived, whether 
in the third or the sixth or the ninth century, etc., all those saints whose 
festival days were celebrated in January were to be incorporated in the 
first volume. For in the calendar of the Church of Rome, every day has 

•• PATTTSOf^, l, U7. 
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its saint or saints, and every saint has his or her day. This custom dated 
as far back as the Early Church-** It is apparent that Rosweyde had 
slight perception of the magnitude of his design. When Cardinal Bel' 
larmine heard of the project he exclaimed: "Does this man expect to 
live to be two hundred years old?" 

When Rosweyde died in 1629 he left his collected materials and the 
continuance of the design to John BoUandus (1596-1665), another Jesuit, 
not a Hollander but a Belgian whose scholarship and prolonged labors 
gave the organization its name, the "Bollandists." Bollandus soon per* 
ceived that the work was of so gigantic a nature that it would be im¬ 
possible for him to execute it alone, and accordingly he associated others 
with him, men of immense learning and indefatigable application. The 
two most eminent of these were Geoffrey Henschen (I600-S1) and 
Daniel Papebroche (1623-1714). The latter devoted his ample fortune 
to the undertaking and lived to a great age. 

Bollandus brought organization to bear upon the enterprise. The 
collection of sources was far from complete. Accordingly he set to 
work to get in touch with representatives of the Order of the Jesuits 
throughout Europe. Letters were dispatched into Spain and Portugal, 
into Italy, Germany, Poland, and Bohemia, and into France and Eng¬ 
land. seeking the co-operation of fellow-scholars everywhere in explor¬ 
ing all posuble repositories for lives of the saints in manuscript form. 
The volume of collections made under Rosweyde was quadrupled under 
Bollandus. 

Henschen. who was a former pupil of BoUandus. began his work on 
the Actc Sanctorum in 1635. The January volume was still unfinished. 
BoUandus took the biographies of the saints of Spain, England, and 
Germany, and Henschen those of France, Italy, the Greek church, and 
the Orient. In 1643 the first two volumes of the Acta appeared. They 
cover the saints whose feast days fall in January. In 16^ three more 
volumes, dealing with February, were issued. This was seven years 
before the death of Bollandus, who had the satisfaction of seeing his 
great work weU under way. Henschen had the leading pan in the pro¬ 
duction of the three volumes for April which appeared in 1675, the 
seven volumes for May which were brought out at intervals between 
1680 and 1638, and those for June also, although the latter were not 
actually published till long after his death in 1681. He was succeeded 
in the direction by Daniel Papebroche, in some respects the greatest of 
the Bollandist Fathers, who had joined the group in 1660. 

" conwquenw of this peculiar arranfement. dtatbn from the Ael9 Santtofum (abridtaU 
H4.S5.) differa from iny other aort of citoiion. being apecihed Ivat toy. than by volutM 
ajid page. 
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The Prolegomena or Propylcea, as they are denominated, which are 
prefixed to many of the volumes of the Acta Sanclorum, especially the 
early volumes, are landmarks in the literature of historical method and 
criticism, and the first of their kind. The preface of Bollandus to the 
first volume "must always have a place in the history of historical 
method.”'* The most notable prefaces are those written by Papebroche. 
In addition the volume for March 1 contains a life of Bollandus by 
Henschen; that for May 7 a life of Henschen by Papebroche; and that 
for June d a life of Papebroche by Rnius. 

In one of these propylaea, however, Papebroche’s scholarship slipped, 
for he ventured into the field of diplomatics, of which he was not a 
master. He had been impressed with the help which medieval charters 
and title-deeds might afford, and when in Luxembourg discovered an 
old charter attributed to Dagobert I and was convinced of its spurious 
nature. On the basis of a study of this and other Merovingian documents 
Papebroche wrote his famous dissertation entitled Propylaeum Anti- 
barium circa veri at falsi discrimen in veittstis membronis. which attacked 
the genuineness of the fundamental charters of the great Benedictine 
Abbey of Sc. Denis. Unfortunately Papebroche was better acquainted 
with medieval narratives and chronicles than with charters.'^ The 
Benedictine Order everywhere, especially the Mauiists, took alarm and 
were incensed, for they regarded Papebroche's work as an imputation 
of their integrity, their authority, their history, and an attack upon 
their property rights. Dom Mabillon of the community at St. Germain 
des Pr^ was delegated to frame a reply to Papebroche. He wisely de¬ 
cided not to write the usual "Justification," but to keep the defense 
on a purely scholarly and scientific level of discussion by working out 
the general principles of historical criticism and the use of the auxiliary 
sciences of palaeography and diplomatics In which Papebroche was not 
well trained. In 1681 Mabillon’s De rt diplmaika libri VI was pub¬ 
lished, which founded the science of diplomatics and palaeography, and 
remains to this day a classic of its kind.'* 

These great Benedictine and Jesuit historical scholars of the seven¬ 
teenth century were distinguished in an acrimonious age for their 
thorough intellectual honesty and scrupulous fidelity, combined with an 
independent spirit of historical criticism and an unsurpassed technical 
method. No finer example either of scholarly honor or of scholarly 

'* Exeerptt lrtD«l4t«d In Pttridc A. C^Uli, *'Th« Prvhics eC tbe Aa« S<meioTvm," 
HiMricai Rtnm. V( <192Ck2l), 2S«-30?. quMJlion from p. 307. 

IT On thii subject m« further Rkhird RoMvnund, DU FenscAttUr itr Dtpufiaitk u%l 
MsAiVtoR, tofntkmlitk in Dt^itkland-Qtilffrtick (Munich and Ldpeig. 1897), 9-13; Arthur 
Giry. McnutlStdiphnitHiv** (Pane. 1894). 60-62; F, W. HiU. A ComponUn to Ctow<ai Ttxti 
«Word, 1913), 110-13. 

Second ed.. 1709; 3rd d.. Naples 1769. in 2 v. 
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humility can be found than the letter which Papebroche wrote to Jean 
Mabillon after reading his famous treatise: 


I avon to you that I have do other aatlsfactloo ia having fatten upon thecubject than 
that oT having given occuioo £or the wHltng of a treatise lo masterly. It is true that I 
Celt at lint some pain in readu^ your book, where I saw myself refuted in so unanswer¬ 
able a manner; but finally the utility and the beauty of so predotis a work eooo ove> 
came my weakneae, and. full of joy at seeing the truth in ita cleareet light. 1 invited my 
companion to come and eham the admiration with which I felt myself (ailed. Therefore, 
have no hedtaiioo. whenever occasion shall arise. In laying publicly that I have come 
over completely to your way of thinking. I beg f« your affection. I am not a man of 
learning, but one who deairee to leem. 


The Other experience which Papebroche had was less happy in ita 
issue. The Cannelites clung tenaciously to the tradition that the 
Prophet Elijah had founded their Order 1 Papebroche distinguished be¬ 
tween valid tradition and ignorant tradition. Father Sebastian, provin¬ 
cial of the Carmelites in Flanders, was the author of a polemical tract 
entitled Bxhibilio errorum which violently attacked the critical histori¬ 
cal method of the Bollandists and enumerated some eighty alleged errors 
of theirs. A long and bitter controversy ensued.This brochure was 
published in 169S. Papebroche replied to it in his Risponsio ad wAi'W- 
tionem in two parts printed respectively in 1696 and 1697, in 

which he argued against the old traditional rule "that a source was to 
be venerated in proportion to its antiquity and the universality of its 
acceptance," and contended that sources were of value only by virtue 
of their genuineness and relation to facts. 

The Carmelites stirred up a blaze in Italy and Spain, where the In¬ 
quisition was still active. The Inquisition in Toledo issued an injunction 
against the Bollandists, forbidding the reading or sale of the volumes of 
the Acta for March, April, and May under penalty of fines and excom¬ 
munication. Rome followed suit by putting the Propylaeum to May 
on the Index. Papebroche appealed to Rome but the exoneration was 
not made until 1715, one year after the passing of the great scholar and 
critic, when a revocation of the earlier condemnation was granted bv 
Pope Clement XI. >* 

The successors of the first Bollandists failed to maintain the high 
standard of excellence, but the work went on with undiminished in¬ 
dustry. The first great blow to the work, which had continued through 
a century and a half of trouble, came with the suppression of the Order 


•• Alw wd Aufvilin d« ^ker. dtt Umsint i« Compotnit St JUtu (new 

' Bnurte end f^na, 1890-1932, U v ), 1.1S55-64 litt ov«r forty 

*E, “Une Querelte Kien(i(iqu« «ntre I« JiouitM et B<nedletlM: orifine d« la 

dJplomacjque." Lt Ccnimporain, I 297-320 oe-eawti™, onguie u la 
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in 1773, but the then BoUandist Fathers, though no longer with the re¬ 
sourced of their great organisation behind them, pursued their tasks as 
beat they could on thdr own resources until 1794, in which year the 
53rd volume of the Ada was printed at Tongerloo. It contained the 
dates October 12 to October 15. Then came the Invasion of Belgium 
by the Ftench Revolutionary troops, and in that deluge everything was 
swept away. Much of the Bollandists' collection of paper and books was 
destroyed. Part was rescued, and found its way to various bbraries in 
Holland and Belgium. It is to the credit of Napoleon I that he realised 
the value of the Bollandists’ work and tried to get it continued, but the 
break of 1794was compl^t. and it was not until 1837, that is to say forty- 
three years later, that the work was resumed. The Jesuits were now re¬ 
stored ; the Belgian Government gave a subsidy: as much as possible of 
the old material was collected, arid a fresh start was successfully made. 

The first volume of the new series was printed about 1346. A new 
edition of the whole work so far as it had gone, that is to say, 61 volumes 
in folio, was printed in Paris between 1863 and 1875. This is the great 
edition as the libraries know it. Four additional volumes have since 
been issued; the fourth covers the days November 9>10, so that the 
completion of the whole work may be said to be in sight, except as the 
Church oeates new saints. “ 

Recognising the fact that their researches included materials and 
studies not suitable for the Ada Sandomm, yet of value, the Bollandists 
in 1832 established a quarterly review Analtdo BoUandiana. for pub¬ 
lication of such matter. Beginning with the tenth volume of the 
Analtdo in 1391 there has also been included a Bulletin des publica¬ 
tions hagiographiquea,” which studiously lists and reviews monographs, 
dissertations, etc., belonging to the held of hagiographical research, 
where and by whomsoever written. Thus by means of the Analtda 
with the included "Bulletin” one is able to keep fully abreast of current 
hagiographical activity. Particularly important are they for the 
newer Greek and Slavonic studies which have come to assume an im¬ 
portant place. The Propylaeum to November wasentitled "Synaxarium 
Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae" and was devoted to the Greek and 
Eastern Churches in their bearing on the investigations of the hagiog- 
rapher. There is also a Slavonic section in the work of the modem 
Bollandists. 

We pass from the Jesuit Bollandists to the Benedictines of St. Maur. 
The history of Benedictine scholarship may be divided into three epochs: 
the growth, the decline, and the revival of superior learning. The first 
period was the epoch of the «ghth to the thirteenth century inclusive; 

>• Kenu fMisieirttetUiiKfifM*. XVTll (1922). S79-S1; &Dd we ibelltenumift o. 12 abov& 
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the second extended from 1300 to 1600; the third was the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

On the continent the monasteries had escaped the dissolution visited 
upon those in England, though certainly their condition was as bad.** 
Id the first quarter of the seventeenth century, however, a new mo¬ 
nastic reform movement was initiated almost everywhere in Europe, 
but most of all in France. The reforms of Bursf^ in Germany, of 
Valladolid in Spain, of Monte Cassino in Italy, and of the Congregation 
of the FeuiUants in Prance are examples of the new spirit. The move¬ 
ment was most successful in France. 

The Congr4gati<«i de St. Maur, like the Society of Jesus, was a prod¬ 
uct of the Counter-Reformation. It began in the abbey of St. Vannes 
in Verdun, and before long reached such impressive dimenuons that 
the French clergy in the States General of 1614 recommended the appli¬ 
cation of the same discipline to the monasteries of all Fiance. In that 
time Verdun pertained to Prance, although ducal Lorraine was still a 
part of the German empire. This distinction, however, did not pre¬ 
vent many of the French abbeys from voluntarily adopting the reform. 
It was thought expedient, however, to establish a "congregation" inde¬ 
pendent of Lorraine, a measure which was approved by royal authority 
in 1618 and by Pope Gregory V in 1621, The Congregation was named 
in honor of St. Maur, a favorite disciple of St. B^edict who had 
founded the abbey of Glanfeuil on the Loire, called after him St. Maur 
sur-Loire. in the Merovingian age. In and near Paris the Congregation 
of St. Maur had three houses, the Blancs Manteaux, St. Germain dee 
Pr4$, and St. Denis. By 1720 the Congregation comprised one hundred 
and eighty abbeys and priories, grouped in six provinces under the ad¬ 
ministration of a general who was appointed for life. But only the 
Paris group was distinguished for scholarship.** 


**"The reveniiM th* mwiMltriei were tqusndtnd In worldllnM, oftm in dMpa* 
Um, by th« citut«r ebbou. net ordy did not rtaidi in, but very fTtquently e'ers nol «v«n 
licquiiiritcd with the monoMery. ... It vm tbeir Interaet to set ii much out of their ebbsey 
aiwupoeeible. . . . In Fraficethkcvil prevtiMloa mOMsitonnoue extent. The very prd* 
atet of the Council of Trent touched It with but a lentie hand.” From a reviev of £mile 
Chivln, ffisMrt U D«m hiabUt^n rt dt tg cenir^Mtiea d* Stiffl-Mout (Parle, IS43). in DR. 
XXI (1S4S). 2 IS. ttitire review, 21?-^. 

** Mom of the literature pertaininf to the Benedictine* of S*iint<Miiur ha* to do with 
MablKon. The foUowins are senerti rtferenea. Dem Edmond MarUne. Hittoiu U la can- 
r4t«tian dt SaiM-Mm/r. new ed. by Dom G. Charvin (Ligus^. lfi2S-31. 6 v.: ArehIvM de la 
France monaetioue, XXXI-XXXV); the week of B. Chavjn cited m n. 22 above; Emmanuel 
de Broglie, Maiilhn m l4 »<iiU da FabUya dt SaitU^Oarmaln dtx PtU d la dix^tptii»« 
Mtk. lfS4-2707 (Pv(t, ISSa, 2 v.) (revkwed by Lord Acton in BHR. Ifl (leSS), S8&-92, re¬ 
printed in hi» Htiiatical B»Mys and SMin (London, 190S). 459-71, in which he hu writctfi 
that "the amiable woekneaaea of biograpbeit appear , . ' in admiration ^ the toonk, not of 
the Kholar. The worth of the bock eonalati in extracta from the arehlvea of the abbey Of 
St. Germain.” See alao A. Giry'a notice In Mtytn At*. 18SS. pp. 161-71|; Guatave Union, 
Hammft ti fi'wes, Muitt nwaltt ti UtHioint (Paris. 1825), 25 S. ("L'CrudiUon niocuialiQue atu 
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The initial purpose of the Maurists was the restoration of Benedictine 
scholarship, which had been the glory of that order in the Middle Ages. 
This endeavor was initiated by Dom Tarisse, who became general in 
1630. The new historical research found its sources in the vast collec¬ 
tions of documents possessed by the order throughout France. These 
“new" Benedictines were not mere antiquaries. First and last they were 
historians, who with the aid of the auxiliary sciences of palaeography, 
diplomatics, and chronology published many new documents and re- 
edited many old works. The movement encountered bitter opposition 
from the Trappists, who contended that piety, contemplation, prayer, 
and worship were the whole duty of monastic life. They were a modern 
oiTshoot of the Cistercians who never had been advocates of higher edu¬ 
cation or scholarship. This attack was answered by Dorn Mabillon in 
his Tractaius dt stuiiis mnasHcis, a masterly demonstration of the 
virtue of scholarship.** 

In the seventeenth century alone one hundred and five writers may 
be distinguished amid this d^ted circle of scholars. The first scholar- 
monk who attained eminence was Dom Luc D'Achery (1609-85), "the 
father of Maurist erudition," who immortalized himself by the SpkiU’ 
gium (Paris, 1655-67), a collection of thirteen quarto volumes of origi¬ 
nal and unpublished medieval documents, which he meticulously edited 
although his health was so frail that for forty-five years he was unable 
to leave the infirmary of the abbey. In the latter years of the prep¬ 
aration of these immortal tomes D’Achery was assisted by a young 
member of the congregation named Jean Mabillon, destined to become 
not only the shining light of the Maurists, but, it may be said, the 
greatest historical scholar of the seventeenth century. 

Jean Mabillon was bom of peasant stock in 1632 in a village in Cham¬ 
pagne.** After studying at the University of Rheims tor the six year 

XVI (* It XVIII* ilMe*'*]; AlphonM Danller, ReppoHt iur Ic ntfHpoMmut intiUt 4u 
BtnUltlim dt (Parlt, 1857), compdilflf L16 (etten of D'Acluriv, MabUJon. MoAl* 

taucon, Puriind, Durban. MarUne, and Bucatko, Iracn 1653 to 1733; Antomo Vatary, 

ed., C9nttponi9nt« inMilt dt ti dt MaROowaH aava Phtti* (Parii. IS46, 3 v.); a ro> 

view of thia. enliUed '"The French Senediclinea.'' in BR. LXXXIX (1649), 1-47; A. Buin|0, 
"Cerreepondanee dea BSnSdiedna de Saint*Maur tvw ]e Monte C^aw," i r^ater ol 133 
IcUcr*, from 1671 to 17S7. publlahed in Ritiua tioti<« ktm4»ittH«, January-Pebruary. 1913: 
Edmw^ Mortine, Veyof* Uairairt dt dtux uHittux BMditlint it la sonttttoliaH 4* Saint’ 
Mattf (Parie. 1717-24. 3 v.), an account of a tour in aearch of material In Praneo, Germany, 
SvitMTland. and the Low Countriei: Ph. Tanlaey de Lamque, "Lee Benddictlni de Saint* 
Maur t Saint-Germain dea Prda." RQH. LXf (1397), 536-46: Joaeph U Ber^enp, Thm 
Jtan Mabitian and fJw Btnaiidint Hiitarkol S<k^l </] Saint-Maur <Waebinfton, P.C.. 192$): 
Sir Jamea Stephen. fiiMya in Bnhaiattkal Distraphy (London. 1850. 3 v.). f, 387-430. 

Thia work waa oricinally written in the French tanguage, a fact alfnifkant of the popular 
appeal it waa Inteoded to make, and waa iranalated Into Latin by joeeph Porta and printed 
at Venice In three parta. 1729,1730.1732. Thia Latin vervon waa widely circulated In luly 
and Germany. The orifinal French edition la a rare work and the Latin ^ition rwt common. 

**Tlw literature on Mabiltai ii lir^c. In addition to the more fenaral workaon the Maurieta 
cited in n. 23 above, aae PuBTSS, 367-69: the aketeh by MibiUoo’a friend. Dom Thierry Hal- 
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course, he entered the diocesan seminary in 1650; in 1651 he received 
the tonsure and in 1652 the University granted him the degree of 
Master of Arts. He theri entered the Abbey of St. R^y at Rheims, a 
house of the reformed Maurist Congregation, but did not remain there 
long due to ill health which made it necessary that he move to the more 
rural houses of St. Maur. He undoubtedly had mental and emotional 
interests in the study of the past which were stimulated by this early 
travel and study in the ancient monasteries. Later, the Congregation 
of St. Maur, the intellectual life of his country, and finally, to some 
extent, the philosophical ideas of his age exert^ an influence on his 
historical work. * 

We see indications of the working of the first of these infiuences, that 
of the monasteries where he lived, when at St. Remy Mabillon visited 
the old church famous for its connection with the consecration of the 
kings of France and the cemeteries filled with the remains of the first 
Christians of Gaul. At Nogent, whither he was sent in 1656. he studied 
the tombstones of the church of the monastery, at one time *'unpaving 
almost the entire church in the hope of finding the tomb of Guibert, the 
most celebrated abbot of Nogent." After being at Corbie for a time, 
where he profited by the use of its fine library, he was moved to St. 
Denis in 1663. Here, in this sanctuary of the French church and by 
the graves of the French kings, his Interest for Christian antiquity 
and history appeared in full force. Ac this time Mabillon assisted Dorn 
Oaude Chantelon in editing the works of St. Bernard, a labor which 
was completed by Mabillon at St. Germain des Pr6s after the death of 
Dom Chiuitelon. 

At St. Germain Mabillon had Che incalculable advantage of constant 
contact with the most distinguished historical scholars, not only in 
France but in Europe. Dom Butler in his article on Mabillon has 
charmingly described the life of these accomplished scholars. "Their 
tastes and studies were shared by a few members of other religious orders 
in Paris and by a few secular priests and laymen; and on Sunday after* 
noons a number of these learned men would attend vespers at the Abbey 
and then adjourn to a room in the monastery to exchange news and 
views with the monks on all matters relating to ecclesiastical or mediae- 

TIWI, Abtiii la fit 4t Dom Jtmt MafeViw (Puit. 17»); Miljntu «i ituwwus putliU d 
rMfoim 2* it la mart it fioailioH and Pant, !908: Arcbiv«a da la Pranc« 

coMVMtlquc. V). vich aruekt by lending KdoUra tltd ■ bibliofi^y by K. Steen, pp corv- 
xlvtt; the artidee on MabLIIOA In the CuMU Encyciaptuiit. IX 47B-S1. end La Orandt 
Sneytf^it. XXJI. 863j Samovs, U, 293-96: Roaenmgnd {n. 17), 1-21; Ph. Dcali. "Dom 
Mabillon « m mWhodt hiciodflue," Rmit VI (1910-11), Dom J M Beeee 

Im comepMtdaAU ciMbclene de Dom Luc d'Achery « de Dom Mabilton," ibii VJII 
/ it^^wlfeJee Irt thttjounoJ. There haiong bibJiOfraphy in Bergkamp 
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val learning, antiquities, and art. . . . There used to be seen Du Cange, 
Baluae, Cotelier, Menestrier, Renaudot, Fleury, Tillemont, Pagi—to 
name only a few.” * 

Mabillon’s historical work, marked off rather carefully by the plans 
of the Maurist Order, covered the centuries from St. Benedict through 
St, Bernard, centuries "during which the Benedictine Order was the 
foremost association in Christendom.’* In his writings he made several 
types of contributions to the science of history; his work included his¬ 
torical accounts, contributions to the held of diplomatics, ecclesiastical, 
dogmatic and liturgical studies, and archeok^cal work. 

The first work of Mabtllon. and one which showed his aptitude for 
historical research and his ability as a critic, appeared in 1667. ft was 
5. Bemardi Abbaiis piimi CUtrevaUensis opera omnia. As has been 
mentioned, this work had been turned over to Mabillon in 1664 on the 
death of Dom Chantelon of St. Denis. In three years* time the edition 
appeared and was accepted as the work of a master. In this edition 
Mabillon arranged the works of St. Bernard according to subject matter 
and then subdivided these chronologically. The edition showed skill in 
handling unedited texts and the prefaces and commentaries gave evi¬ 
dence of knowledge of the history of the twelfth century. 

After this work had been published Mabillon turned to the task for 
which he had been called to St. Germain des Pr^, the arranging and 
editing of the Acta of the Benedictine saints, which had been collected 
for a general history of the Benedictine Order by D’Achery. The amass¬ 
ing of materials was continued. The first volume of the Ada sanclorum 
ordinis s. BenedicU appeared in 1668; the other eight volumes were pub* 
lished between this time and 1701. They cover the period between the 
life of St. Benedict and the end of the eleventh century. Although the 
preparation of this work was a joint labor, the prefaces were written by 
Mabillon himself, and were a revelation of critical and interpretative in¬ 
sight. In them he explained the chief events of each century (each tome 
of the Acta covers a hundred yean of Benedictine history); he estab¬ 
lished the correct chronology of the popes and kings; he discussed points 
of interest about monastidsm and the papacy; he cleared up such myths 
as that of Popess Joan and called attention to changes in religious cus¬ 
toms. These prefaces were printed separately in a quarto volume of 
over six hundred pages (Rouen, 1732). Mabillon*s Acta of the Benedic¬ 
tine saints differed from the plan of the Ada Saneiorum of the Bolland- 
ists, which arranged the lives after the saints* days of the year. The 
Beriedictine Ada Sanctorum Mows a chronolc^cal order, certainly a 
method better suited to historical study. Early historians of the order 

■E. C. SuUer. ’'MabSlon;* Datensidt FtHnt. Xtl (ISSS), 11S42, quotation on 11940. 
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had claimed some eighty saints, but Mabillon would allow no more than 
twenty‘five of these to have been Benedictines. Protest was made to 
the Genera] Chapter and Mabillon was called upon to vindicate his his¬ 
torical method. He replied with a remarkable memoir, saying that he 
was quite willing not to write history at all, but if he wrote he must 
tell the truth; that the interests of history and real edification were the 
same. Neve again was he challenged within his own congregation, 
though he had yet to encounter formidable criticism. 

Preparations for the Annab oj th^ Benfdiciine Order had been going on 
for fifty years, and for nine yeara Mabillon and Rulnart devoted all 
their time to the composition of the work. In 1703 the first volume ap¬ 
peared, a folio of some ux hundred pages, and in the ensuing years 
three more volumes were published. The materials for two others were 
ready, and they were issued after Mabillon's death, carrying the his¬ 
tory of the Order down to the middle of the twelfth century. This 
period was the limit of MabiUon's knowledge. The words of the Abb^ 
de Longuerue, one of the scholars who used to frequent the Sunday 
afternoon meetii^ at St. Germain, are true: ^'Le Pdre Mabillon savoit 
fort bien le VII. le VIII, le IX, le X, et le XI sidcles; mais il ne savoit 
rien ni en dega, ni au 

The Annales ordinii s. Benedict is entirely an historical account. It 
is based on the Ada and other documents that Mabillon and his friends 
had gradually collected in further travels. The first volume was pub¬ 
lished after nearly ten years of preparation. It gives a history of the 
birth and development of the Benedictine Order from the end of the 
fifth century to the year TOO. The second, third, and fourth volumes 
appe^ed between 1704 and 1707, the year of Mabillon’s death. The 
unfinished work was carried on by several colleagues and successors. 

In the interval between the Ada Sanciorum O.S.B. and the Annales 
O.S.B., Mabillon had prepared his greatest work, the De re diplomatica 
(1$81), The history of the origin of this work has already been related. 
In the preface, Mabillon told of the incentives which had led him to 
write this work: "the usefulness of the subject matter combined with 
iw novelty, and the necessity of defence.” Then he explained that 
"not alone ecclesiastical and civil history but particularly the conditions 
of private individuals and of ecclesiastics depend on documents of such 
sort.” Perhaps this is a reference to the importance his Order attached 
to its archives. He laid it down as his aim to follow the middle course, 
neither to reject all documents nor accept all without discrimination, 
but to champion the facts of legitimate documents and to refute by 
certain information the falsity of forged documents. In other words, 
his was to be a positive criticism, to do what Bemheim says diplomatics 
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should do, prove the honesty of sources as well as the falsity of some. None 
before him had shown that it was possible to prove beyond dispute that 
an early document was genuine;»this constructive work Mabillon did- 

Mabillon had developed the rules and criteria for judging sources by 
comparing a great number of documents of the same time, place, and 
country. These documents he had examined palaeographically, and 
from them derived his rules. The documents themselves were used to 
gain the criteria for judging their authenticity, But in his presentation 
of these rules in Dt re dtpitmaitea he presents his theses with very few 
concrete cases. 

The drst two books of the De u dipUmaika state the principles of 
diplomatics, the tests by which charters can be known as true or false. 
In Book I, Mabillon clarifies and defrnes the different kinds of charters; 
then proves that ecclesiastical and royal charters were granted at a 
very early period (royal ones for the fifth century), therefore the great 
age of a document in itself is no cause for suspicion against it. He exam¬ 
ined the five main materials generally used for documents; next he 
wrote of the ink, and the kind of writing. In Book II, Mabillon took 
up the language of the documents, showing that barbarity of language 
was one proof of antiquity. Here he was using the critical weapon of 
linguistic criticism forged by the humanists and used so ably by Valla. 
He discussed in detail the five characteristic parts of medieval charters, 
the seals, and particularly the systems of chronology. Thus in estab* 
lished and exact rules Mabillon stated what, for a particular time and 
place, was the correct form for a genuine document," and presented in 
these two books the general principle of diplomatics. 

The other books are devoted to proofs and illustrations of these 
principles and the manner in which they are to be applied. The third 
book discusses the charters which Papebroche had questioned or con¬ 
demned as false, particularly those of the archives of St. Denis and 
other houses of the Benedictine Order, Book IV lists the reddences, or 
"palatia.” of the kings of France where charters were drawn up; the 
fifth book gives examples of old handwriting; the sixth is made up of 
more than 200 documents copied from the originals, with notes and 
arguments showing why they are considered authentic. 

Thus was the new science of diplomatics established on a firm founda¬ 
tion. There were errors to be corrected, it is true, and much more is 
desired today in method and documents, but the foundations laid by 
Mabillon were true and have not been shaken. The critical principles 
of the Dt re diplomaiica covered only a part of a very large field but 
they have been very fruitful. 

^ Acton, Eisdyt (a. 23), 461. 


* Rosenmund (n. 1?), l^lt. 
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While the BoUandista, though Jesuits, accepted the historical con¬ 
clusions of Mabillon, other Jesuit scholars, notably Hardouin, carried 
on the controversy over the genuineness of the Merovingian charters.** 
The motive, one may suspect, was not wholly a 2eal for critical accuracy 
and the integrity of truth, For if the title-deeds to many Benedictine 
monasteries of Merovii^an foundation could be proved to be forgeries, 
then the Jesuits stood a good chance to acquire possession of these an- 
dent properties, espedaliy as most of the Benedictine houses were de¬ 
crepit. Mabillon's superlative critical abilities in conjunction with his 
transcendent intellectual honesty kept him in almost constant conflict 
with many other Catholic scholars. The Janaenists and the Molinists 
attacked his edition of the Optra of St. Augustme.** This edition was 
published from 1679 to 1700. The preface, written for the last volume, 
Mabillon deliberately revised to make safe for publication, suppressing 
his own views for those of Bossuet. This he felt to be necessary for 
protection to his Order, for this edition of the works of Augustine had 
involved the Maurists in pdnts of faith and dogma still subject to the 
violent contentions of Jansenists and Jesuits. The Benedictines, long 
enemies of the Jesuits, and ^‘always suspected of Jansenism." had 
been subject to attack by both groups since the flrst volume appeared. 
So Mabillon took Eossuet's advice; he even let him revise the preface, 
and tried to escape both the Jansenist and the Jesuit positions. Thuillier 
says that fiossuet had forced Mabillon ''to speak against his own 
thoughts.” This is a clear abdication of Mabillon the historian on a 
subject involving doctrine, and it indicates that he was not always his 
own master. "He had to consider the credit of two hundred French 
monasteries, the feelings and the interests of the studious body among 
whom he lived. . . . And there were other ordeals, civil and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, to pass before honest manuscript could get into deceitful type. 
Thuillier gives a clue when he says of Mabillon, 'que souvent il faut 
deviner son sentiment, et qu’il ne Tinsinue d'ordinaire que par un pent- 
fitre, pourrait-on-dire.'" ** 

Mabillon's repudiation of the actuality of many popular but spurious 


" D* Fraat^rum iipimeiibua tl arlt ttetfwuli miiaua iipiomsta tl feJiO, 

ad R. P. D. Jo. Mabilton (HiU, 1703 ). 

*TKe iculde uory flf Ova &imou« eonuovvny hi« been revealed br Richard C. Kukula 
•'Dte Mauriner Aueetbe de* Aufuatlnua.'’ drr *, Akadmit drr Wtumehafian 

CMeana). CXXII (JS90). no. 8. pp. l^SS, and CXXVII (1S92), na 5, pp. 1-4S. The pr^M 
to thli peat work, unlike evcrythlns elM vMch Mabilion wrote, wu defljiltelr poleulcal aad 
centrortTilid. Thb wu due to (he Influence of Bo«uct, who wanted AuKuatine't doctrinca wt 
lorih aa 'Sgalement oppeaSe i Janaeniui et A Molina " 

•'GvyiT\.\Ti,e^ * 

"Thgillief. Hinoirt d4 la runmfk idUitn d« Saini (Paria> 1736). 31 flUMed fn 

BergVamp fend n. 23), 103, /< . h 

** Aetoa. Hislaricai Sssars (n. 23). iSS. 
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saints created a clamor of protests. In Rome MabiUon had studied the 
catacombs under the guidance of Fabretti, the inspector and the chief 
archaeologist of the city, and he had been interested in the excavating 
being done there by the Church, both from the religious and the archae¬ 
ological point of view. He felt that not only was the archaeological basis 
for the saints a false one. but that there were many abuses among minor 
officials in charge of the work. After reluming to France, MabiUon 
heard of other scandals in connection with relics and he decided that 
the only way to prevent these was by publicly denouncing them, and 
so in 1691 he wrote a treatise on the subject. He was afraid to publish 
it, but after showing it to several friends he felt that it might ’Ueak 
out" and so gave it for publication in 1698 under the ^tle Eusebii 
Romani ad Thtophilum GalJum epislola dt cuilu sanctorum ignotorum, 
In this book MabiUon did not simply attack abuses which he knew 
existed, but he also stated rules which he had developed for distinguish¬ 
ing the relics of martyrs, rules which have been retained by modern 
archaeologists. In this letter he recalled the opinion given in the ninth 
century by Gregory IV to the archbishop of Mains that he, the Pope, 
could at that time hnd no true relics of saints at Rome. MabiUon also 
showed that the principles used to determine the genuineness of the 
relics of martyrs which had been formulated by a decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Ritea in 1668 were incorrect. This was a delicate 
subject which MabiUon had treated with moderation, but it soon led 
to trouble. The opposition at Rome to the letter on the Unknown 
Saints grew and ftnaUy in 1701 it was brought before the Congregation 
of the Index. The Congregation of St. Maur had a "lobby" at Rome 
with a procuror'general in charge to defend its interests but the energetic 
and efficient Estiennot, procuror-general to 1699, had died suddenly 
and apparently the Maurist interests there were not very well defended, 
for the anti-Maurist group was able to push through this drastic action 
against the letter on the Unknown Saints. By 1704 MabiUon’s friends 
were able, and just in time, to get Clement XI to protect MabiUon 
(Clement had before this promised to give his protection to the Maurists 
on condition that he be given a new edition of the works of St. Bernard) 
by bringing the case directly before the Pope for examination. As a 
result of this MabiUon was permitted to revise the letter for a second 
edition which was approved by the Congregation of the Index, !n this 
edition the main changes are the omission of the statement of Gregory IV 
on the scarcity of relics in the ninth century and the omistion of the 
disapproval of the decree of the Congregation of Rites of 1668. MabiUon, 
in the preface to this second edition, assumed the bearing of one who 
has be^ corrected and appeared to confess his error; however, he himself 
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wrote, “ Je I’ai done retouch^e sans I’affaibiir en rien, et l"ai augmentle 
de prfe de la Lord Acton accepts this statement of Mabillon’s. 

He adds, "The historian who says that the finest moments in church 
history arc the resistance of Luther and the submission of Ftoelon, 
might find room for a third type in the example of MabiUon,” ** 

Of interest in connection with Mabillon's work on the l/niwwH 
Satnis is hie letter on the Holy Tear of VendCme, a relic of the Benedic¬ 
tines of VendOme. In 1699 Jean Baptiste Thiers made an attack on 
this relic, supposed to be a tear ahed by Christ at the tomb of Lazarus, 
which was put by an angel in a glass vial, and eventually reached 
Venddme. In 1700 Mabillon defended the Benedictines who accepted 
this relic, even though the earliest mention of it is late in the twelfth 
century- Testimony, he says, is not necessary where we have prescrip¬ 
tion. Here he certainly compromised his principles as an historian. It 
would have been more like Mabillon to have stayed out of such a quarrel, 
but perhaps, considering the time when this defense was made, he found 
it necessary to publish his belief in this relic to offset the dangerous 
situation created by his letter on the Unht&um Saints. 

Already, even before the Ds u diplomalico, Mabillon had made several 
short trips cutude of Prance in search of manuscripts, But his widest 
travels were made in 1683 and in 1685-86, the first to Germany, the 
second to Italy. The king defrayed the expenses of both journeys and 
he was commissioned to buy bool^ and manuscripts for the royal 1 i brary. 
These journeys were a sort of "progress-” He was lionized by princes, 
cardinals, bishops, and abbots. But MabiUon kept his head amid all this 
pomp. His life-long friend and biographer, Father Ruinart, describes 
bis mode of travelling, often on foot with a modest pack on his back. 
He entered Rome at five o’clock in the morning purposely to avoid the 
grand greeting which his friends had staged for him. Wherever possible 
he lodged in a religious house- The fruits of these two journeys were the 
Musatum Gemanicum and the Mnsaeum Itaiicurn. An incident which 
occurred at Munich in 1683 sheds light on the simple life at St. Germain. 
When asked if the Bavarian ruler’s palace was as grand as that at Ver¬ 
sailles, Mabillon replied that he had never seen VeraaiUes, Later, it mav 
be said, he was introduced to Louis XIV by Boseuet and Le Tellier, the 
archbishop of Rheims. 

It is almost dramatic to reflect that Descartes and Mabillon were 
contemporaries and natives of the same country, and that though one 
was a skeptic and the other an orthodox cleric, there was a subconscious 
nexus between the thought of the two men in their mutual search for 
truth, in their resolute determination to follow reason. There are ideas 
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and even phrases scattered through Mabillon’s many prefaces or found 
in his Trails des Studet monastiques which seem to be tinged with ration¬ 
alism. In some ways MabiUon may be regarded as the clearer thinker 
of the two. Descartes' inclination to go to the extremes of logic some¬ 
times terminated in un-reason. MabiUon, on the other hand, never 
permitted his mind to pass beyond the bounds of common sense; he 
kept a balanced and a perfectly poised mind, and always preserved his 
sense of proportion. He never sacrificed his passion for truth to make 
a point. 

Yet for all his great abilities, MabiUon sometimes erred. He accepted 
without hesitation what he found in an authentic source, the genuine¬ 
ness of which could not easily be rejected on palaec^aj^ical, chrono¬ 
logical. or geographical grounds. He fell short of the modem require¬ 
ments of internal criticism. He had little ccoiception of the principle of 
"authority" in use of a source other than the evidence of external 
criticism. He failed to percdve the importance of the source of a source. 
When MabiUon blundered as to facts, the gods nodded. One of his 
greatest errors is with regard to the date of the Carmen $aiyricum written 
by Adalberon of Laon. a curious source for the marri^e of Robert the 
Pious of France and the Countess Bertha of Anjou, which Gregory V 
dissolved. Another is his belief that Alcuin was a monk instead of a 
canon regular. 

Nevertheless, in spite of defects MabiUon, as Lord Acton has written, 
"belongs to the family of pioneers, and ... is one of the best known 
names in the line of discoverers from Valla . . . to Morgan . . . (and) 
although disciplined and repressed by the strict reform of Saint Maur. 
he rose above all his brethren to be, as an historian, eminently solid and 
trustworthy, as a critic the first in the world." •• 

MabiUon died in 1707. His successor at St. Germain des Pr^ was 
Dom Ruinart, from whom we have a life of MabiUon, an edition of 
Gregory of Tours, and his most important work, the Ada primorum 
martyrum sincera it selecta. Ruinart died in 1709.*^ 

What MabiUon did for the history of the Latin Church in the Middle 
Ages, that Montfaucon did for the history of the Greek Church. In his 
own field of scholarship he was as original and as great as MabiUon. 
Bernard de Montfaucon was born in the department of the Aube in 
1$55 and died in 1741. He belonged to a noble family of Languedoc 

M Aclon. Hiil9ritol Btuyt (fi. 23). 460. 

** Kcfiri Jadart, Dom TkUrry Rutiml CParU. 18S$>. 

*£. de L* i4 it ScitO-Cttmain 4*t Prit m siHks 

it Momjtuan tt U» 3rmtTiina, 272S~I7S0 (Pam, ISOl, 2 v,). a better vcrk tbu hli 
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and Ia 1673 at the age of eighteen entered the army, and served for two 
years in Germany. Among his papers preserved at the Biblioth^que 
Nationale is a short autobiography in which Montfaucon vivaciously 
relates how he came to be a scholar. As a boy in the paternal chiteau 
at Roquetaillade he read all the books on which he could lay his hands, 
"surtout les historiens que je pus trouver.*' Among these was Amyoi's 
sixteenth-century translation of Plutarch’s Ltm, which had fascinated 
Montaigne (Essays, bk, ii, 10) a century before it charmed Montfaucon. 
Another book was a French translation of Osorius' Navigations and 
Corufuesls of ths PoHugusst in Ihs East Indies. He borrowed all the books 
he could and a fortunate accident supplied him with many others. A 
relative of the family who had lost his fortune came to live at the cha¬ 
teau, and brought a cheat of books with him, which were stowed away 
in the garret. One day, in rummaging around, the curious lad discovered 
this chest and found that a rat had gnawed a comer of the box and 
be could see papers and books within. He pried the lid off and unveiled 
a rich collection of books, most of them of an historical and geographical 
nature. Je lisais.*' he relates, ‘'jusqu'b sept ou huit heures par jour 
les histoires de tous les pays, le livre des irate et empires du monde, 
tous les histoires de France; les autres histoires en toutes langues, en 
Italien et en espagnol." Disillusioned of the world as a result of his ex* 
perience in the army, Montfaucon joined the Maurist house in Toulouse 
in 1675, and in 1687, for his learning, was transferred to St. Germain 
des Pr4s. 

There Montfaucon began to edit those magnibcent editions of the 
works of Athanasius <169$), Origen (1713), and St. John Chrysostom 
(1738), the last in thirteen folio volumes, which cost him twenty-three 
years of labor, and were not superseded until the nineteenth century. 
Meanwhile, during these years, Montfaucon—to use his own worda^ 
"having hni^ed the edition ctf St. Athanasius and being taught by 
experience that there was no possibility of perfecting the Greek fathers 
without searching the libraries of Italy,'’ in 1698 went to Italy. He 
was gone for three years. The fruit ^ that journey was not only a 
rich store of new manuscripts, but his own precious Diarium Ilalicum, 
a clas^c in the history of European scholarship and a coveted object of 
possession by many bibliophiles.* The results of this tour were em¬ 
bodied in two volumes of fragments of the Greek fathers in 1707. 

*Parii. 1702. An EntIUh tnniladon of (hii iu>p«ar«d )n Loodon in 1712, wUtted TIu 
Tfm4U elIkt UamtdFather Mettf/otuen fren Pefii iJinuih Holy. “CcnUininf 1, An uoounc 
ol many &niiquitia» ... in Frtnoc; If. Th« deiichu of Italy, vu. litwieo. 

Uitua. poiniinp. monumenu. tomb*, intcriptiont . . Ill, Colieclion of rnritba. vond«r> 
fill wbcerrsjwu* pamge* icd burial.plac«s. ...” Tbe book vm dedicated to Cocmo 111. 
Cnnd Duke of Tiucany, wboae kiedneu Montisucon acknowledceS irith gntKude. 
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The greatest product of this ItaJian journey, however, was Mont- 
faucon'a PaladOintphia Gratca (1708), which did for medieval Greek 
palaeography what Mabillon had done for medieval Latin palaeography. 
In the preparation of this monumental work Mabillon examined 11,630 
manuscripts. His next labor was to compile the catalogue of the library 
of the Due de Ccaslin, the prince-bishop of Metz, the whole of which 
was bequeathed to St. Germain and is now in the Bibliothdque Na- 
lionale. His next excursion was into the field of archaeology, into which 
Mabillon had not hitherto ventured. 

Archaeology had been pursued more as a pastime or hobby in the 
Renaissance, but it did not become a scholarly science until the seven¬ 
teenth century. In France it began with Nicholas Claude Fabre de 
Peiresc (1580-1637), the first to study monumenu from the historical 
point of view, who was followed by Jacques Spon (1647-85). La Petite 
Acad^mie, out of which sprang in 1701 the Acad6mie des Inscriptions, 
was established in 1663.** 

The discovery of the tomb of the Merovingian king Childeric in Bel¬ 
gium in 1635 had stimulated interest in medieval archaeology, and the 
great Frerich minister Colbert had cherished the plan of having a great 
work prepared giving an account of all the ancient Roman monuments 
in Ft^ce with illustrative plates. Montfaucon more than fulfilled 
Colbert’s dream. His VAnU^uiU Bxpli^uit, "a vast treasury of classi¬ 
cal antiquities." illustrated with 1120 large copper-plate engravings and 
containing thousands of smaller illustrations, in fifteen huge volumes, 
was published by subscription between 1719-24. In this great work 
Mootfaucon "reproduces, methodically grouped, all the ancient monu¬ 
menu that might be of use in the study of the religion, domestic cus« 
toms, material life, military institutions, and funeral rites of the an¬ 
cients." ** According to Sartdys, "within two months the first edition 
of 1,800 copies, (or 18,000 volumes,) was sold off, and a new edition of 
2,200 printed in the same year. . , , All the fifteen volumes were 
translated into English. The Russian nobleman. Prince Kourakin, had 
a complete set, sumptuously bound, and packed in a special case to 
accompany him on his travels in Italy." *' As a supplement to this 
work, Monlfaucon published L4S Mmumtnis de la monarchU franfoise, 
in five volumes, between 1729 and 1733, but it is much inferior to his 
previous work. 

Thus his prodigious labors continued- In 1739 Montfaucon en¬ 
deared himself to all librarians and bibliophiles by producing in two 

* For AA account of the devHopment of French arehaeriofy lo (ho aevesteenth century aee 
Salomoii Rrinach. “^ulaae (Tune hiitoire de l’arcb6ototia faulobe." Rttu* CcUiaM, XIX 
(18SS), lOl-l?, and 292-307; aod conault Sandvs. (I. indea. 

* Mhiar, in the Colhalit Eneytbptteia (n. 37)- *' SanDTS, II. 3S7. 
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folio volumes his Biblioikeca Bibliotheajrum, which included all the cata¬ 
logues of Europe on libraries which he had collected over forty years. 
In 1731 he was gathering materials for a projected work on French 
archaeology, the second part of which was to deal with the churches of 
France. In I>ecember of that year he read a paper on the subject be¬ 
fore the Academy of Inscriptions; a foreign member who was presented 
asked Montfaucon how dd he was; he answered: "In thirteen more 
years I shall be a hundred.” Two days afterwards the last of the truly 
great scholars of the Congregation de St. Maur was dead. He was 
buried in the same abbey-church which contains the ashes of Mabillon. 

Another of the winning figures at St. Germain was Dorn F^libien 
(1666-1719), who spent his life in the composition of the HisU»rt d$ 
TAbbaye loyaU de Sf. Dmys (1706). Although Colbert had taken an 
interest in these schoUr-monics of St. Germain, Louis XIV had not. 
But a history of St. Denis interested him. for there were the tombs of 
hie ancestors, and it was out of a dislike at having to look down upon 
this place, the sight of which affected him unpleasantly, from the palace 
of St. Germain above the Seine, that the king built the palace at Ver¬ 
sailles. Accordingly Dom Fdibien received a summons to court, whither 
no other brother had hitherto been save Mabillon. 

Before the boc^c wu publiihed [ttyt the namtor] Dom P^Iibien. accompanied by 
the prior of St. Denia, went to preaent It to the king and ww Introduced into the cabinet 
of Hia Majesty by the Cardinal of NoslUea. After the prior had paid hie complimenu 
briefly, the author preaented hla book, the king to rocwvt It with the eamt 

kfaidneai vdth which he had In forrner timea received dlven works which M. Ftlibien. 
hie fsther.*' had compoaad for hii cervice. The king read the whole of the litle'page (and 
made lome conunente upon the engraved frontiapiece]. He ran through the (Int pages, 
and coming upon the plan of the town of St. Der^. ''There." eald he, ” » a town which 
coat ue a good deal In former times," referring to the dvil war* of 16S3. Again he turned 
over the pages of the book for lome Uma, and said: "There ia a good book." Then, 
clodng it. he lald to the prfor of St. Denle: "Father. I thank you; pray to God for me 
during my life and after my death.” "^re.” snawerad the prior, "the whole kingdom ii 
too d^ty Intereeted in the preeervation of your Majesty to fail in that." On g(^g out 
from the grand cabinet at VeriaiUee. Dom FSUbien and hia prior went to preaent the work 
toMeeseigneun the Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy end the Duke of hia brother, 

who recrived it very favorably. After having made their preaent to the chancellor, they 
went to St. Cyr to offer a copy to Madame de Maintenon. Some days afterward Dom 
Pdlibien went with Dom Mnb^lon to (the palace of] St. Germain>eo-L4ve. where he pra- 
eented his history to the young king of England. James Ill [the "Old Pretender"), who 
received the present with evldencee of joy and esteem, He preaented it to the Duke of 
Orlearii. who promiied to read it Eight daya after this memorable distribution the king, 
teeing the Cardinal de Noeillee, said to him; "Really. Monsieur le Cardinal. 1 did not 
suppose that the history of St E>enle could be so varied and agreeable as it». I have 
found the reading of it eslrenieiy Interesting. It roust be that Father FSIIbien has had 
good raemmre as materials, eapedally for what relates to ny rtign. (or 1 6nd him very 
• On whom Me BiuychpUit. XVII. 12d. 
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«xact." Theee praises had no sooner proceeded from the mouth of the kw^ than the new 
history became an object of interest to all the court, which occuped itself with it for 
sereral days. In consequence, the sale of the work was so rapid that in «ix weeks more 
than two hundred copiee were disposed of.*' 

So much of the labor of the scholars at St. Germain was devoted to 
monastic literature that one might assume that all of their writings 
dealt with the monastic side of ecclesiastical history. This Is not the c ase . 
Another of their achievements was the Gallia Chrisiiana, in sixteen 
volumes (Paris, 1715-^).** The series was interrupted by the French 
Revolution and continued and completed by the Academie des fnscrip- 
tions in the nineteenth century. UgheUi’s Ilalia Sacra had set the ex¬ 
ample for this work. It is the one instance in which Italian scholarship 
influenced that of Prance. 

Other historical scholars there were in PraiKe of this time who were 
not of the fold of St. Germain des Pr^, some of whom were as great 
as they. Port Royal was prevailingly given to philosophy and theology, 
but it had one historian of eminence. This was Le Nain de Tillemont 
(1637-^) of whom Gibbon said that **his inimitable accuracy al¬ 
most assumes the character of genius.'* At an early age he began to 
make those vaat accumulations which culminated in his two monumen¬ 
tal works: Mimoiris pour serfir d I'kistoin ecclisiasiique dts six pro- 
mim sUclts, which extend to 513 A.D., in sixteen volumes (1693-1712), 
and his equally learned Histoire des mptreurs et des auirss princes ^ui 
cnl rigni duranl les six prmifrs sUeles de Nglise, in four volumes (1690- 
1738). From the age of fourteen Tillemont was interested in Roman 
imperial and early church history. He used to rise at four in the morning 
and work until nine at night, except for meals, and after he became a 
priest in 1676 to say the ofhces. With the exception of a visit to Holland 
in 1665. he never left France and hardly even his house at Tillemont 
where he resided after the dissolution of Port Royal in 1679. It has 
been said of him that "he studied for study's sake and had only the 
aim of truth." Gibbon alludes to Tillemont’s History of the Roman 
Bmptrors as "so learned and exact a compilation" and to his "sure¬ 
footed" ** erudition: and when writing of the religious disputes at 
Constantinople in 514 a.d. he adds in a note: "Here I must take leave 

Thli quouUen U cited Iran Jvnewn cm n. \Z •bov«), 23. 

^ Contenu Analysed In Allred FrinUln. L<s mf*m St rHiMre dt Ftaw (Paris, U77). 
46S>SS; for an hiitoriCBl account of U ice L. F. GuSno, Mtu ChiUimo." RQH. XI 
(1S«), iee-212, 

** There Is an old life of TUlenont by Michel Trmehay, ISUStla tit tl it ruprU Si M. L. S* 
Tilltmni (Naoey. 1706). The beet account of his life and vorfct la to be found In a sarke of 
•rUcIa in JS. 1S61. pp. IBSS. pp. Sld-SS and SSS-SS, 1SS3, pp. 603-14 and 703-16. 

and 1S54, pp. 47-S7, 

••CTBaoN. tU. 48 note. 
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forever of that incomparable guide—whose bigotry is over*bdlanced by 
the merits of erudition, diligence, veracity and scrupulous minute- 
ness.” The late Thomas Hodgkin described the same work as "a 
perfect digest of ail (he authorities bearing on every fact in Roman im¬ 
perial history.” 

A far different sort of scholar was fitienne BaJuae (1630-1718) wit, 
bon vivant, and savant. He began his career as secretary and librarian 
to Pierre de Marca, the learned author of a Hist&irt 4i Biarn (1640), 
whom Masarin made archbishop of Toulouse and who succeeded the 
notorious Cardinal de Retz as bishop of Paris in 1662, but died in the 
same year. In 1667. after some years as librarian to Le Tellier, Baluse 
became librarian to Colbert, a post which he retained until 1700, 
seventeen years after the death of the minister. His reputation and 
mastery of French legal antiquities also won him the chair of canon law 
at the Collie de Prance in 1670 which he held until 1713. Of his many 
works the most valuable is the Capitularia regum FToncmitn (2 v. 
folio, Paris, 1677; 2nd ed., 1780). The preface is a history of the 
capitularies which makes a landmark in the history of early medieval 
law. Begun in collaboration with Marca on the basis of a manuscript 
from the Spanish monastery of Ripoll. Baluze collated this manuscript 
with others which he found, one in the Vatican, one at St. Gall, another 
it Mont St. Michel, etc. To these texts he added the Fomu/os of Mar- 
culf, Pithou's Glossary, and Ormond’s Noiat. His other most important 
work was a History of Iht Afiiwnese Popas." Baluze was a friend of 
almost every historical scholar of the time, and a frequent visitor at 
St. Germain des Pr6s. where he collaborated with D'Achery and others. 
He left behind him three historical works of the hrst order, five collec¬ 
tions of documents, eleven lesser books, and the Miscellansa, a manu¬ 
script collection of historical notes in seven volumes. La Monnoye 
wittily wrote of him: 


Qul mille suctore* B&luxiue «didit unu«. 
P&r ills succorum millibut unui erst 


He was hated by pious Catholics for his rationalistic attitude to legends 
of the saints, and was an ardent advocate of Gallicanism and wrote 
several pamphlets in support of it- 
Louis Thomassin (161^-95), an Oratorian, was professor of theology 

• UU.. V. 132 note. « /laiy 9k4 firr Intsdtrt (2nd ei. Oi:ford. 1892), 1,117. 

• On Baluse sm lh« dinerUtion ci Clark* Gcdird, Ot Sitpk^ne BaluM Tultltnsi Hitr- 

ieelmct telUeana* pnpuinattTi (Pirk, 1901)! Lc Gtsndt BneyelopUU, V, 1S3-SS: tiid 
S? • LAib Andrt. Lu uutett d* tkitiaiu it Frantt; XVII' iiiclt. 2610^171$ 

7 V*), III 332*33. 

■ Atani*nnuitm, kot tal Htsmia ponJififum tpmanafum am in CeUia iiii^ 

”***” Mcccxc/K (Pmu, less, 2 v.; «print Pwk, 
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in the seminary of St. Magloire in Paris. In order to reconcile the doc¬ 
trines of the Jansenists and the Molinists he composed a series of seven¬ 
teen dissertations on church history and theology which raised the 
wrath of the parlements and the clergy against him and his congrega¬ 
tion. His capital work is the Anctmw H fwwelle discipliru de Vigliit 
Iduchant Us bht^ces el les binfficim (167&-79,3 v.), published in French, 
of which he also made a Latin translation. He was an apologist of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Unlike any of the French scholars so far enumerated, in that he was 
a layman and not of the clergy, and that his subject was unique, was 
Charles Dufresne, seigneur Du Cange (1610-88),“ The sciences of 
palaeography, diplomatics, and medieval Latin philology were all bom 
of French scholarship of the seventeenth century. Du Cange was the 
founder of the last, and like Mabillon, there is a modem historical 
ioumal named in his honor—the Bulletin Du Cange- 
Du Cange’s early education was received from the Jesuits; later he 
studied law at Orleans; in 1638 he abandoned the bar for historical 
research and returned from Paris to Amiens, where he was born and 
where hie father was royal provost. In the same year he marrirf a 
daughter of Du Bois, a treasury official, and in 1647 purchased the office 
from his father-in-law, which gave him an independent income. In 
1668 he established himself in Paris where he died twenty years later. 
During this time he made friends with every distinguished historian 
there, notably with Mabillon and Baluae. Du Cange is best known 
for hU Glossary qf Mediaol latm {Glossarium ad seriplores mediae et in* 
fimae Laliniiatis) in three foUo volumes (1678) “ and a corresponding 
Glossary of Medieeal Greek in two volumes. Like Tillemont, Du Can^ 
habitually worked from twelve to sixteen hours a day, and for the Latin 
glossary alone examined upwards of six thousand manuscripts besides 
printed sources. His linguistic ability, his wide and varied knowledge, 
his critical sense, his accuracy, are truly astonishing. He was far from 
being merely ^ ^ the lexicographer of the latest Latinity. ” 

Du Cange enjoys the singular reputation of having contributed al¬ 
most as much to Byzantine studies as to medieval Latin studies. It 
may be said of him that he created Byzantine historical scholarship. 
He had only two predecessors. The peril from the Osmanli Turks had 


hSakdvs, tl, 289-90; tfUcI* in Neuttllt^op4phit «lc., 

lSM-77, 46 V.), XJ V, 911-18; Uon FtuHre. iluSt $ut I0 m te * £"5^ 

1852): La BncythpSdU. XIV. 1176; V. ia Non. ” D« Cinje *l ta lnp«fipb». HDM. 

1772-84) • ed by G. A, U Hentcbel In «v«ii (Pim, 1840-50); li^ L. ^ 

(Ktort. 1683-87). MtWml /« fuwr* revnkinj ^ puWnbrf by modfifn «hol*rt ;n Ibe BulUlm 
Du Canit; Auhitum LolinUelii Mtdii Aai (P»ri*, 19W ff.)- 
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iirst turned the mind of western schoUrs to the serious study of the 
history of the Byzantine Empire. In the previous century Hieronymous 
Wolf (1516-80). who had learned Greek from Melanchthon, and was 
for some years secretary and librarian of the rich merchant of Augsburg, 
Johann Jakob Fugger, and later from 1557 to bis death in 1580 rector of 
the newiy^founded gymnasium, had edited Suidas (1564) and published 
four volumes of Bysantine historians. His pupil David Hoeschel 
(1556-1617) in 1601 published the prtncips of Photius’ BibHotheca, 
and two years afterwards did the same for Constantine Porphyrogenitus' 
historic encyclopedia. The manuscripts which these two scholars used 
were part of a valuable collection from 0»hi which the enlightened 
dty council of Augsburg had purchased in Venice in 1544.** The im¬ 
pulse thus given endured down to the end of the seventeenth century. 

In Prance under Louis XIV the motive of interest in Byzantine 
history was rtational pride. The remembrance of a once brilliant French 
domination in Greece and the Archipelago in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries extended French interest to Include the hiatory of the 
Byzantine Empire. Cardinal Maaarin. regent of France during the 
minorily of Louis XIV, possessor of the finest library in France, and 
not without scholarship, conceived the idea of a French edition of all 
the Byzantine historians. X/Ouis XIV displayed an active interest in the 
reviv^ of Byzantine studies, and the first great collection of Byzantine 
historical texts was begun under his auspices: the Byianiinat Histoniu 
In this great series Du Cange edited the texts of Anna 
Comnena. Zonaras, Cinnamus. and Villehardouin. In 1688. ten years 
after his Latin glossary. Du Cange gave to the world the Glmarium ad 
scripiaru mdiat el infiynae Cratcilotis. 

The number of Du Gangers works would be incredible if the originals, 
all written in his own hand, were not still in evidence. His edition of 
the Chronicon Paschah was passing through the press when he died. 
Baluze published it. prefixed by a eulogy of Du Cai^, Du Cange’s man* 
uacripts, and hie extensive and valuable library, passed to his eldest eon, 
Philippe Dufresne, who died unmarried four years after. Francois 
Dufresne, the second son, and two sisters, then received the succession 
and sold the library. The greater part of the manuscripts was purchased 
■*On WolftM Sandts, II. 2e8-6». u 268 272 

•ceerdlfti to amAsunent). Ptiu. 164^1711: M edi. 

UtlA tnsslatiMii from U]« Greek, Con- 
tenu iMted in Augi^ Potlhut, Au(«fK4 werfiV <m?i; Wtfwtistt daKA*V OrMUrSt#. 

(2nd erUarfed and improved, Bertln, 18SS. Z v) I 
p Kivh Many of the t«ta from thu coUaikm mere later reprinted in the AbM Mimc'e Potr^ 
hfiaprafca. ExcncU tranalated into Preoch by Louie Coueln in W» Hisioift U ComWnft'noOfr 
U Munjvatv ilafinii rmpiri (Pane, 1672-74, S v.}. Abwit the tame 

m^2^many, Manm Hanhe (HuikiuiJ puUlabad a dlMertatwn enUtled Dt 
rtrun unptortbui frattM ft4#f (Ldpeij, 1677), 
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by the Abb£ Du Champs, who handed them over to a bookseller called 
Mariette, who re-sold part of them to Baron Hohendorf. The remaining 
part was acquired by D’Hozier, the genealc^st. But the French Gov¬ 
ernment, aware of the importance of all the writings of Du Cange, suc¬ 
ceeded, after much trouble, in collecting the greater portion of these 
manuscripts, which are now preserved in the Biblioth^que Nationale. 

The greatest of the historical scholars of France and the Catholic 
Netherlands in the seventeenth century have now been passed in review. 
Naturally there were many others, but they were less original and less 
able than those giants of erudition. 

The Franciscans and Dominicans had hitherto not greatly contributed 
to historical scholarship. Even they, however, caught the infection in 
the Age of Erudition. Pierre Helyol (1660-1716), a Frandscan, labored 
for twenty'five years and left uncompleted a Huioiu dts Ordrts uUsieux 
it miiiloius. He died while the fifth volume was in the press. The last 
three volumes were added by Bullot, of the same Order, who died in 
1748. The entire work was published at Paris in 1714-19. It still re¬ 
mains unsuperseded. Soon after its appearance it was translated into 
Italian and German, and was last reprinted in 1829. 

The bitter controversy between Louis XIV and Pope Innocent XI 
over the question of the "liberties ” of the GelUcan Church evoked some 
not unimportant historical works. The most prominent of such contrib¬ 
utors was Louis Ellies Du Pin (1657-1719) a professor at the College 
de Prance, who in 1686 published a treatise on the ancient discipline of 
the Church, in Latin, which incurred the wrath of Bossuet. In the 
same year Du Pin published the first volume of his Noupillt bibliothiqus 
de les auleurs ecclhiasti^^es, amienanl I'kistoire de leuf pU: U caia^ 
logue, to critigue, et la chroMhiie de leurs ouprages, etc., which when 
completed ran to nine volumes. For its time the work "was a reliable 
and convenient account of the fathers of the Early Church and their 
writings. It was translated into English (1696-1706) as the successive 
volumes appeared, and was a staple work on the shelves of the more 
enlightened of the English de^ in the reign of Queen Anne. 

Another minor historical scholar was Gabriel Daniel (1649-1728), a 
Jesuit whose best work is a Hisicire de la milkefraniaise depuis Titablis- 
sement de la mnarckie /fonpuwe d la fin de la rigne de Louis U Grand 
(1721) but who was better known in his own time for a general Hisloire 
de France (eds. 1713, 1755, 1758, 1760). The preface contained some 
"observations critiques" on the equally popular Histoire de Franee writ¬ 
ten by M4zeray, in which Pftre Daniel fell into the ancient trap of be¬ 
lieving that the proper kind of history should be pragmatic.” 

■ Stt Bourcwii «nd AndrS (a. 49). I. 31^13. 
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French Jesuit hUtorical scholarship confined itself almost wholly to 
the history of the councils of the Medieval Church, as the BoUandists 
limited themselves to the lives of the saints. The initiator of these 
studies was Jacques Sirmond (1559-1651), who bved longer than any 
other scholar of the age. When a young man he had lived in Rome from 
1590 to 1608, where he was a prot6g6 of Cardinal Baronius, and later 
taught rhetoric at the University of Paris, where St. Francois de Sales 
was one of his pupils. So cautious and so critical was this learned Jesuit 
that he advised a young friend not to venture into print before he was 
hfty years old, and he himself was fifty when he published his first 
work. This was the Concilia Gmeralia in three volumes which was pub¬ 
lished in the years 1609-12.*’ This work was less important for what 
it was than for what it initiated. It was the beginning of that series of 
gigantic tomes containing the documentary history of the councils of 
the Medieval Church destined to be in the end the fine product of French 
and Italian historical scholarship. In 1629 Sirmond’s three volumes 
pertaining to the ecclesiastical councils in France {Concilic anii^ua 
Galiici) appeared. A few years iater Sirmond was made confessor to 
Louis XllI and in this capacity fell under Richelieu’s disfavor; he was 
suspected of being implicated in the conspiracy of Cinq Mars to do 
away with king and cardinal and to make Gaston of Orleans, the king’s 
brother, regent of the kingdom. This ended Sirmond’e career; he was 
lucky to have saved his head. 

The conciliar history was renewed in 1644 under the supervision of 
Labb6 and Cossart, who edited twenty-three volumes. These were 
printed at the Royal Press, from which circumstance the series is known 
as the CollKiic reiio. In 16S3 Baluze edited a single volume. The fa¬ 
mous Hardouin continued the series with twelve more tomes (Paris, 
1714-15). After that the fate of the Concilia was one of suspended 
animation for many years, The Parlement of Paris had long opposed 
the work on the ground that it was hostile to Gallican Liberties. The 
tension, not to say political enmity, between Louis XIV and the papacy, 
especially in the time of Innocent XI, estranged the king and the royal 
subsidy for printing the work was withdrawn. Under these adverse 
conditions the continuation of the Concilia was impracticable in France 
and the design was transferred to Italy. In Venice Nicolas Coleti con¬ 
tinued the series for six years (1728-34), and when he passed away 
Mansi, archbishop of Lucca, carried on the labor to as near completion 
as the enormous series was brought in the Age of Erudirion Mansi 


■ On Me Sscfccr, BUIMffui <n. ISj. VII, c<A». 1236-61; J, P Nle<ron Mhnairu 

rifiubKgutd*s ;ttlTef (Ptri*, v 
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died in 1769. Pope Clement XIV dissolved the Jesuit Order in 1773, 
but still the work was continued. The last pages of this grand series of 
tomes came off the press in Venice in 1798, just at the time when Na¬ 
poleon extinguished the liberties of the Venetian Republic, Thirty-one 
volumes had been issued.** 

It would be a mistake to infer that these prodigious historical re¬ 
searches, although for the most part the labor of Catholic scholars, 
interested only ecclesiastics and antiquarians. Many of these huge 
tcanes were eagerly and critically read by the clergy of both camps in 
various countries, by civil officials, by the intelligent noblesse and 
bourgeoisie. Political thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu¬ 
ries was rich and various, The Reformation and Counter-Reformation, 
the growth of monarchy, gave birth to new and profound political 
theories. The new erudition was employed in systematic analysis of 
ancient, medieval, and modem forms of government, in explanation of 
the origin and nature of institutions. All sorts of questions were dis¬ 
cussed—the nature of the state, "natural law," the nature and limits 
of sovereignty, political rights and social rights, class rights, individual 
rights, and properly rights; the relations of Church and State: religious 
toleration and liberty; autocracy and democracy; absolute monarchy 
and limited monarchy. Every class in European society had interest in 
and need of the new historical scholarship, and sought evidence and 
argument in support of its contentions and interests. Kotman had led 
the loi^ array of these polemists or politiques. He was a Silesian by 
descent, his grandfather having entered the service of France in the 
reign of Louis XI. In his Fronco^Cttllia, published as a Huguenot politi¬ 
cal tract in 1574, Holman undertook to show that the fundamental laws 
of France provided for an elective monarchy subordinate to the states 
general of the realm. The Franks had delivered the Romanised Gaula 
from the Roman yoke, and fused into one people with them; the Franco- 
Gallic commonwealth was based on the sovereignty of the two races 
united into one nation. The king was, or should be, a limited monarch 
subject to deposition.** 

* The tuthorltativc •ecount of lh« C^neMt b Dom Henri Quenttn’e Jtan-Ihminifin Mcntl 
ti Ut tpUaclians niuiMtH (?erb, 1900). PauI VioDet. Dtoil ptM tl uvftti'. HWai*t 
4« ^roU eirii ffortfau (Snd ed., Pvie, IM). SS-40 conuiiu t mercUeu crlUebm of MAnil'e 
unecholArly vork. The Concilia wen not rwimed until lete in the lut century. New edition 
end eentinuetlon. vole. 32^ Park. 1901 ff.; conipectue of the fint forty^u volumes and an 
tlphebelleal index In vol. XXXVla. 

* One needs only to mcniioA other djisks of political theory which saw the li|ht during the 

eirteanth and Kventeenth centuries: the /ftt€iiU~Maiia Jean Bodln'e La Rtpubli^ua 

(1S77): the Vinikiaa Gaiiicai (1S79) by Hubert Languet and Duplcaels-Momay: end Bu> 
chenan’e Dt Jun rt(ni and Paruta’i Ptrfuiana ^fiVira in the Mcne year i Sir Thomas Smith. De 
TtfiMiea Anthnm (15S4); Boucher. Oe/uefs aMieatiafia (ISSS); Hooker, Scflmai/ica/ PeMy 
(iSM; Manena'e Or rtgt (1S99;; AJthusiua’ Felilica (1603): Suam, Di Ittii oc Dm ltiisiala*4 

Lsbret. La saumoiatU du ny (1632;; Sclde n , D« Jun nsiteraU (1640); Conring. Da 
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That porlionof the reading public known as the "general reader’’class, 
of course, was not interested in the learned historical scholarship of the 
age. For it history was the story of the past—mo ving narrative and dra* 
matic action-^hich adorned a tale and pointed amoral at the same time. 

Mdaeray (1610-B3) was the most popular French historian of the 
time. The first volume of his Hisloiit dt Franct appeared in 1643 and 
was soon twice reprinted (1646,1651); when the whole work was com¬ 
pleted in three big volumes, a second edition was required In 1685. Its 
popularity, indeed, survived the ancien rigime, and the revolutionary 
and Napdeonic era; it was printed again as late as 1830. The serious 
merit of Moray's work—if any portion of it can be said to be serious, 
when it is not scholarly anywhere—does not begin until after 1300 
when Miseray could use sources in the French language; for he was an 
indiFerent Latinist. He boasted to Du Cange that he "never read any 
of the monkish chronicles." * He believed in the ancient maxim that 
the style made the author. History was a branch of literature. He had 
a contempt for research, and regarded the use of annals and chronicles 
as sufficient. In this he followed Richelieu's dictum that "L’histoire 
dolt 8tre une simple narration/' for the great cardinal distrusted deep 
and disinterested historical research, as well he might. Yet Miseray 
seems to have acquired some respect for erudition in his later years. In 
1667 he published an Abriii Chronoloiiqui which shows a different 
method. In his former work Mdzeray had looked back to the humanist 
historians of the past; in the latter he looked at his own present. He 
was a compiler, and his sources were chiefly at second-hand. Yet he 
formed a large collection of documents in manuscript, comprising 
twenty«nine folio volumes, which are now in the Bibliothique Nationals. 
Politically M4seray was very patriotic, and a number of the caustic 
pamphlets of that time are attributed to him. He succeeded Voiture 
in the French Academy in 1649, and became perpetual secretary in 
1675.*' 


(104®; Rutherford, Rtx ks (1644)! Mltton, TuimisfKinii 9n4 

(1651): Core\i,t OtJlnktu imperii fir- 
7^ TM CemmeniMOllH ej 0ee«it4 (1666): Puftwlorf, Ck Mu imperii 

SJlTir Yilmu. Petriereke [im. wh^ cw 

^ P*W«<W iMtIluUoo etuMWwd by Goi; end Locke^i Tneims 

en vtfH Veeetnineni (loSa). 

& clL uJI; J, W. Allen. A Hitter, tf Pehluel 

‘2.P,Gooch. ffnrh>A OrmKfeiiKlieeiinlPe 
C2fld«l.. Cimbndie, 1K7); ecid P, J. C Kten^w. tO., The Seeiel 
^ ^ MS SettnUenlk Ctnlurm (Uodos. 

* _, i aenaly caatyt by »irioui asntnbuton. 

M «f*“**' 1SSP-I6I4 (Sod ad.. Otrord. im). 449, n, 3, 
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This is a convenient poini to notice the Jesuit Hardouin (1646-1729), 
whose extreme skepticism about the genuineness of historical documents 
marks him as a learned lunatic. For learned he undoubtedly was, a 
classicist, a chronologist, a numismatist. In 1S90 he issued a famous 
tract, Ad ctnsuiam seriplorum teierum proUgomnc, in which he con* 
tend^ that all the classics, both Greek and Latin, and most of the 
Church fathers, mcluding St. Augustine and St. Jerome, were medieval 
forgeries. He maintained that the whole of ancient literaturt except 
Cicero, Pliny’s Natural History, Vergil’s Georgies, and Horace’s Epistles 
and Satires, was concocted by a circle of wicked scholars in I taly between 
1350 and 1430, and that all manuscripts professing to be earlier are 
forgeries. The publication of these startling theories was prevented by 
Hardouin’s colleagues in his lifetime, but they circulated in manuscript. 
Hardouin, though obviously insane, was a most ingenious debater, and 
his extraordinary dissertation makes most excellent reading. He also 
attacked the actuality of all the church councils before the Council of 
Trent and maintained that the Vulgate was older than the Greek New 
Testament. The curious thing is that Hardouin founded a school of 
ultra-skeptics who pursue such fantastic studies even yet. Edwin John¬ 
son’s The Hist Eng/fsA Culiwe (London, 1904) is an extended exposi¬ 
tion of Hardouin’s thesis, and most interesting to read. It is learned 
lunacy. 

The stimulating intellectual atmosphere of the Age of Erudition was 
gradually diffused over Europe. But although the new scholarship was 
of Catholic initiation, the Catholic countries of Italy and Spain were 
inert to it until the eighteenth century. The scholars of the Protestant 
Netherlands contributed much to the advancement of classical philology 
and classical antiQuities—one thinks of C. Vosuus, Salmasius, Cluverius, 
Heinsius, Gronovius. Isaac Voesius—but little to the development of 
critical research in history. Next after France and Belgium, the first 
country which awakened to the new historical learning was Protestant 
England. 

In a notable essay published in 1863 Mark Pactison wrote: ’’Learning, 
from Queen Elisal^th's day onwards, has always been a conspicuous 
markofthe Church [of England). . . . In the Estabbshed Church there 
has prevailed all along a general respect for learning and learned men. ’ ’ ** 
Pattison instanced classical philology as an example. He might as well 
have cited history. 

Ei^lish historical scholarship in the sixteenth century owed its en¬ 
couragement almost entirely to one man: Matthew Parker (1504-75), 

** "L«&niin| in the Church ot Sn|lu>d." Rttitte, XV! (tS63), 1S7-220, Quotation 

on 189; reprinted In PArtjsoN. II, 263 fl. 
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archbishop of Canterbury, who began the salvaging of the manuscript 
treasures of Errand whi^ had been scattered by the dissolution of the 
monasteries. He was one of England’s greatest book collectors, and 
though no great historical scholar himself, made it possible for others 
after him to become historians. He made the drst collection of Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts and caused to be printed for the hrst time Asser’s 
Life of Alfred Ike GreaL He edited and published—at Frankfort, because 
he could not find competent proof-readers in England—the Fhres Aw- 
toriorum, long attributed to Matthew of Westminster, who, we now 
know, is '’an entirely imaginary person,” and Matthew Paris' HisKnia 
major. Parker inspired Sir Thconas Bodley to make his great collection 
of books, and to found the Bodleian Library.” 

As in France in the seventeenth century, so In England, one must 
sharply distinguish the learned historian and antiquary from literary 
and descriptive historians, whose waters ran smoothly but were not 
deep. Since there were no monks in England, these scholars were secular 
ecclesiastics or laymen. No group scholarship existed in England. 
Nothing similar to the Bollsndists and the MaurisU is to be found. It 
must be admitted that even the best of English Protestant historical 
scholarship in this century did not measure up to the quality of Belgian 
and French historical scholarship. The intellectual stimulus of the 
Counter*Peformation never got a foothold across the Channel. 

Three historical scholars bridged the change from Tudor to Stuart 
England. The first was William Camden (1551-1623), whose Britannia 
(1586) is the first scholarly history of England.” The second was John 
Manwood (d. 1616), a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, gamekeeper of Wal¬ 
tham Forest, and justice of the New Forest. His Trealise and Dis¬ 
course of tke Laws of the Forest appeared in 1598 and is a black letter vol¬ 
ume which Shakespeare may have readThe thiid was Sir Henry Savile 
(1549-1622) who was even more learned in Greek and mathematics than 
in history. He became so indignant over the superficial and fantastic 
chronicles popular in England, Uke Holinshed, for example, that he was 
almost provoked into the writing of a history of England himself, and 

•*8 W, Kenhnw, "Afcbthhop Parker, Celleclor and AuUw/' r*a Lihfgry. mw aerlea. I 
(Londor. ISOO], STS-SS; E. C. Pttree. "Matthew Park«/* ikii.. 4th aeriaa. VICWS) 220-2S 
•< enknent werh r«& throuth edidena during Che reign oT EJiaabeth. The flnt Eng* 
Itah tnnalacion—there are three—«u made hr Philemon Holland (fv Holland’a work aa a 
tranalitor aee SanDys, TT, 243). In 1S03 Camden cauMd to be printed at Franklbrt a ly riltc- 
tion 0 ^ eld ehrenicica entitled //ereunNiro. a aWmMa icripu. In 1605 h(a 

Rmtint were puUiahod. there were notce wUeh Camden intmded to ure In a new edition of 
the Brlivuria end which were Incorporated in the aaventh (the b«t) edition In 1674. Flnaliy 
in 1615 Camden puUlehed tik ArtnoUs mum Anilicarum ei HtStnimurn. wngtut BUtoStlho 
oi ettnun Saiuht MDIXXXIX. I.e., down to the defeat of the Spenieh Armada which had 
aJmoit aa much euecere aa hia AnYannfa. For a fuller account of Camden and for UbllomDhv 
aee volume I o/ thie work. ^ ^ 

*• On Manwood acc the ariWe by E. Maunde Thompaoa in DNB, VIII <1SS6), 277-65. 
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might have done so but for Camden’s Briiannia. Instead, Savile tried 
to rescue the manuscripts of medieval English chroniclers "from dirt 
and dust” (e situ squaIoT€ ei pulttre). His collection of Scripiores post 
Bedam was twice printed, first in London (1598) and afterwards at 
Frankfort (1601). 

The labors of this great trio of English historical scholars were con* 
tinued by two others—Sir Henry Spelman (1562-1641), and John 
Selden (1SS4-1654). Spelman was an English country gentleman of cul* 
ture, an original member, with Camden and Sir Robert Cotton, of the 
Society of Antiquaries and founded a readership in Anglo-Saxon at 
Oxford. •• In 16^ Spelman published a Glossary Of Low Tsrm; in 1640 
Tht Councils. Lows and ConsiUulions of ths EnsUsh ChurcK His most 
important work, The History and Fate of Sacrileie, was not published 
until 1698. The reason is not far to seek. The book is a sustained legal 
and moral argument against the dissolution of the monasteries. The 
temper of English public opinion when Spelman was writing the book 
was too anti*royali8t to venture upon its publication. The book was 
composed between 1612 and 1634; Spelman entrusted the MS. before he 
died to a friend, Reverend Jeremy Stephens, himself the author of an um 
published manuscript in similar vein entitled: The Desiin of the Cormo¬ 
rants upon the Cftureh of Bniland, Defeated in the Time of King Henry V, 
Effected in the Timeof Kin^ Henry VIII. Even durmg the Restoration, 
in 1663, an effort to have it publi!^ed failed, because some of the highest 
persons of England in that time would have regarded it "as an unpar¬ 
donable reflection upon their families,” whose wealth and social position 
went back to the spoliation of the monasteries.'' For this reason the 
book was suppressed for years. 

John Selden was a graduate of Oxford and got his first training in 
historical work when employed by Sir Robert Cotton to transcribe and 
abridge some parliamentary records in the Tower. He enjoyed a lucra¬ 
tive practice in the law. In association with Camden in 1623 he pub¬ 
lished Eadmer’s Hisiorio nova. Selden, however, was more a publicist 
than an historian. The Mare Clausum (1632) Is an historical and legal 
argument to prove Er^land's claim to the soverwgnty of the seas, As 
a member of Parliament Selden helped to draw up the Petition of Right 


* The r>ov«l(V nlw df Artbk IncroduMd at thk Uma. Edward Pocoek <160^ 

81) may be »id to have founded Orianul atudica in Enfland. Ke waa a foUov at Corpua 
Chrlati College. Oxford, and In ISSO became chaplain of the Sngliab faetory at Aleppo. ^ 
yean laUr he was made profeanr of Arable In Oxford. He published Sprcivwn hut^fiat Art- 
bKm (IMS), the Annuls ^ Bmyckiui Ifi Arabk and L«tm Cl$56>, and edited (be HiUw <4 
< 1663 ). 

A rqwlnt e< TiW Hiffof? ond FM fffSoffiUge. with an introduction by C F. S. Warren, 
vaa publkhcd in London In 1S46. U ii a took worth potacalng. lee Spclman'i work ia the flrat 
inouiry made Inta (he DMolutim. Froteatant joumala Q( that time Ignored It. but the book 
•evtewrd at length In DF, XXI (1S46). 34&-SS. 
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in 1628 and was a representative of Oxford in the Long Parliament and 
a member of the committee which impeached Archbishop Laud, who 
was executed in January, 1645. In the next year he became master of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and withdrew from political life, and so escaped 
committing himself on either Charles I's execution or Cromwell’s gov¬ 
ernment. He was, according to Jusserand,’'one of the few Englishmen 
who attained European fame before the eighteenth century." *• Like 
many other thoughtful men of the time, he became a Parliamentarian 
only after some delay. While he was serving the Commonwealth he had 
time to act as co-editor (with Twysden) in publishii^ Hisioriae Angiica- 
not smpi^is dtcm (1652). This is a criti^ study of the early chroni¬ 
clers,** 

Sir Robert Cotton (1571-1631) is important in this place, not for 
what he wrote, but for what he did in the promotion of historical 
studies in England in the reign of James 1 and Charles I as a collector 
of documents and other manuscripts. A contemporary described him 
as "the able understander and lover of antiquity." In his study 
Bacon found most of the materials for his own Hiiiffry oj thn Reign o/ 
Henry VII. Cotton was a sympathiaer with the F^liamenl in its 
struggle against the crown and a friend of Pym and Eliot. In his Life 
of King Henry III (1628) Cotton’s political views were so obvious that 
there were those who thought his description of Henry Ill’s conflict 
with Parliament and the barons in the thirteenth century was a derisive 
parallel to the conditions under James I. His library was confiscated 
by the king in 1631. 

Spelman’s work was suppressed. But Dugdale’s (1605-86) Monae- 
ticon Anglicanum ’• was greeted with acclaim. Through Spelman Dug- 
dale was introduced to Thomas, earl of Arundel, himself an antiquary 
and collector, and earl marshal of England, who gave him a lodging in 

■ y J. JuMcrand, A tiUr*r/ JfisWjf q/ lAt SntihM FtopU (New Ycek. ISK-ISOS). III. Sll. 

• Tbe Selden Society wm nemed In recognition of the ^lonstt* work of thie echolv. Two o( 
hie bMl.known worke ere the Anakettn AHik-effterutie^ (1807^, and the Simmer p//f(s/^y 

lh« InkMnti <tf Bntlafter jeni Anihrun/teka •arts (ISIO), a tftnilatlop of the lAva ukI 
eueiofm of the BntOM and Normese. Another Inmed work of Sdden te TOUa 9 / tfonow* 
(1614). wbKh deal! in detail vttb nch eubjecta ee knighthood, knlght-urvice, rwtUity, arma 
and all degree* of dignity from an eraperor down to a country gentleman. Hie account of 
itragn praoicee le even fuller Uian the Engibh. See the arUcIe on Sdden br Sir Edward Fry 
in DNB, LI (1897), SI2-24. 

• Arthur WUion. Tht Hi$my 9f 0*491 Btiidn. Bdng Ikt Lffi end SUpt of Kini femes flu 
Ftfsl (Looden. 1653), 186. 

U^esfken AHilKenaim: nu. Bendtctee CesnMentm. Ss*Hd>(ftWfwn. C(»fii«c«4in'unj. 
^Wmfeniium.Ceukmlaufim 4 pfimerdii ad serum m?m dissofu/fiwum, ed, by R. C>ode- 
uM and Stf W.Dugdele, London, lSSS-77, 3 v.; new ed. by J. Caley, etc, m volumea la 
^hi. Lof^cm. 1817^. In 1728-23 John Stevona. <3«nt., leeued two addiUonal volume* 
^eng with tbifigi 'not epoken of by Sir WUHam Dugdato," In 1S93 an epitome of the 
by Jama Wr^ht, with everything EnglUhed. The preface mention* 
Lhigdafe and ShaheepeireM “both Williame," but puu Dusdale flitti It M an odd Shake, 
epearcan iteoi. 
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the Herald's Office, which enabled him to examine manuscripts both 
for the Mcffuisticon and his next work, Th4 Baronage of England. The 
second has been praised as ‘'the most ancient and valuable record next 
to Domesday Book of the history and descent of the greater portion of 
the landed property of England.” Between these two ponderous works 
Dugdale wrote The Anliouilies of Wetrunckekire (1656), which was dedi¬ 
cated to Sir Christopher Hatton. Dugdale was knighted in 1677 and 
died in 1686, His Lift, written by himself, up to 1678, with his diary 
and letters and an index to his MS. collections, was edited by William 
Hamper and published in 1827. Modem research has diminished the 
halo long attached to Dugdale. He was a collector who mechanically 
compiled his voluminous materials, who had no critical ability and often 
failed to detect forgeries, and he even stooped to plagiarism.*’ 

Three English ecclesiastics remain. William Cave (1637-1713) de¬ 
voted a long life to church history and compiled the Scriptorum eeclesi' 
asiicoTum historia liUeroria. U reached no farther than the opening of 
the fourteenth century and was continued by the Anglia Sacra of Henry 
Wharton (1664-94).” 

It is not without interest to observe that, with the exception of Cotton 
and Selden, these antiquarian historians of England in the seventeenth 
century were royalist sympathisers. Perhaps their veneration of tradi¬ 
tion in a time of rapid and violent transition made them so. The Puri¬ 
tans were indifferent to history^ except what they themselves were 
making. They were not interest^ in the past, but intensely interested 
in the present. Most of their historical writers were really political 
pamphleteers and there were no antiquaries among them. 

The sole Puriun imbued with the historical spirit was John Rush- 
worth. He was assistant clerk of the House of Commons and afterwards 
secretary of Lord Fairfax. His Hislotical Collections of Privale Passages 
of Stale, Weighty Matters of Laa, Remarkable Proceedings in Five Parlia- 
menls (London. 1859) was undertaken, he says, because of hie conviction 
of" the impossibility for any roan in after-ages to ground a true History, 
by relying on printed pamphlets of our days, which passed the press 
while it was without control.” The CoUections begin with the year 
1618 and conclude in 1649. 

The Restoration in 1660 introduced a new though brief appreciation 
of the care of archives. In the reign of Charles II, Prynne, who had 

^•Dtvie CloucliA, “WUlUm DuseaJetthe 'Grand Hinery, n.*., XX CIS56-3S}, 

1S3-210. 

'•Anilis Saaa, tin e^llrtUo kiuofimm . . mehUpUtopts el $ptsf«pti Anth^e . . . oa 
a }S40 (London, l«l, 2 v. Wio), For content* tee T. D. Knrdy, DacripUH 
Motmali Xeletini lo the HitmytfGeeal BtHain and IrtUnd (London, 1S63-71,3 v. in 4: 
eertei. no. 2S). 1. », 6Sl-.e4. 
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been appointed Keeper of the Records, tells us how he tried to rescue 
the documents "which had many years lain bound together in a 
confused chaos, under corroding, putrefying cobwebs, dust, and filth, 
in the darkest comer of Caesar's Chapel in the White Tower." He 
employed, he says, many soldiers and women to remove and cleanse 
them from their filthiness, who, soon growing weary of this tedious work, 
left them almost as foul as they found them. Prynne found “many 
rare, ancient, precious pearls and golden records.” ’* 

To the deep-seated veneration for tradition and antiquities the student 
of English history owes possession of Rymer’s Poerfero—impressive 
title.’* Thomas Rymer was the son of a Cavalier Yorkshire gentleman, 
was educated at Oxbridge, and called to the bar in 1673. After writing 
a play and spending fifteen years in unavailing literary work in different 
fields, for which he is now chiefly remembered by Macaulay's descrip¬ 
tion of him as “the worst critic that ever lived," he succeeded another 

Y«t whan laaa than a century a/Unvude, rtterenca had to be made to certain deeumenti 
ox the lie of Chariea J, nothing at ait *ae known of them until a vononble clerk wae diecovoi^ 
who had a dbn roeolleeUen ehet he had hcMKl in hie youth of the euetenee of eome old in 

the room neur the cateway of Whitehall, and luuMled a aearch, which aftor rrtany adventune 
with decayed eialrcaaea. lockemitha, fl«ki of plgeona, and accumulaUene of Alth, proved 
eventually to be Mcoanful. Thre< quanere of a century later, in ISAS, a eommittaa of the 
Kouae 01 Commone «u appointed te invndieCfl the preaent Kate of the recorde of the United 
Kinidom and produced a Blue Bcpok of MS pane, in which It la etated in evidence that eome 
of the public munlmente were: “in a etaie of inaeparebic edhaeion to the atone waHe* thara 
were nunwoua frafment* whkh had only Juat eacaped «tlr« eoniumpiion by vermin, and 
many were In the laet aUce of putrefaction. Decay and damp had rendered a larte quantity 
«o frafsle, as hardly to admit of belnf touched: othera, particularly thoae in the form of rolli, 
wareeo co«culated tefothar. that they could not be uncoiled. SU or eeven perfect akelctona of 
rata . , . were fewndSmbadded, andboneeofthaeovermlQwffOfenerallydWributod throualr 
74 ^ ^ •" Sourcee of En^lleh Hie- 

•• Fptitta. nfiumitnft. War, ex tt^t •fto Mffce iMr r<(« Ant/m «f ali»t 

ewifi prinei^t, Hi remnaniiffM flI0l-lM4J, cd. by Thoma 

Rj^ flondfc, l7W-^20 v„ of whkh XVJ-XX ware edited by Robert SendertoiO. For 
525??^^ edlUona i« Charlea (>oee. Tkt Smmr n4 LOftaiuTf of Bnflith Hishfy. from IM* 
(2nd rev. od„ Londen and New York. 191$;, pe. 4^-^, no*. 

^ Rymer coneult the ankle by Sidney Lee to DNB. L (1897). C5-«: and 

% l2!!^ ^ *1^^*^*' fedon, JM9-S5.3 v.), I, pt. f. Introduclkm, pp. HI- 

1^1. ^le live* In Eofllah a condeoeed notica of each inelrumant In the eeveiaTedi* 

ckM of the Feeder^ vnnrd jn chroneletkal order. The third vetuma conuine a complete 

printed, for prlvau dktrlbutJon, 

^ ® ^ Feedwa intended I© have been eubmitted by C. Puiion 

Ule Oromie^ncf* of Public Recorde,” to $ volumoe octavo attdudini ao- 
“ ^’*** Britain, with faolrnilee). In the Britkh 
1 ^ ^ edition 

^«tentive maUnal* for a new aditton of tbe Feedsta. bound In 

If 18 10 169®. ThJe wae the collecttor 
to the Bari of Oaferi. Jt wae purchaeed by the Tr«eury for ^21$ and ie now to the 

Ifi-^llLAMtaloaue a^todtt may te 
cowlW In the X Vf fih volume of Toneen'e cditwn of tic Feedm The Public ReeordCWce 
po*e^ a manueenpt volume, compiled by Robert Lemon about iSOft containinv inairu. 
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bad poet, Shadwell, as historiographer-royal in 1672, Tate, the perverter 
of the Psalms, being made Poet Laureate on the same day. Rymer was 
commisaioned to edit the national records, and the publication of 
the first volume obloquy and poverty pursued him. He made an unfor¬ 
tunate error in the beginning by printing a spurious homage of Mal¬ 
colm in to Edward the Confessor, to the wrath of the whole Scottish na¬ 
tion. Rymer transcribed and printed at his own cost and could not get 
his expenses reimbursed by the Treasury. No legal provision had been 
made for publication. The first hundred pounds paid were derived Irom 
the forfeiture of a Catholic priest. In 16^ he spent £210 and received 
from the Lords of the Treasury '*£200 in lottery tickets of which I 
made £160.'* Up to August 1698 he had expended £1253 and had re¬ 
ceived only £500. Even when Queen Anne took his case up. the Treas¬ 
ury reduc^ his just claim of £600 to £200. To the day of his death 
he never received compensation for his labors as editor. 

The historical erudition of England in the seventeenth century, both 
in quantity of production and critical nature, when compared with that 
of France in the same season, must be declared to be deficient. The 
restleu and finally violent nature of the politics of the age undoubtedly 
was partly responsible for this defect. But the reason lies deeper than 
that. The break with Rome, the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
decay of higher education in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which lasted until the nineteenth century (Oxford Reform Act, 1854), 
these were the conditions which impaired historical studies in England. 
Too many English scholars labored In a controversial frame of mind in 
order to settle controversies. "The cause of their work and of its pecul¬ 
iar quality was a desire for a real and permanent solution of questions 
which the preceding age, that age of turmoil and ferment, of civil and 
religious struggle, had raised, but had not answered,*' ^ Selden, with 
a broader mind, made a genuine appeal to the past, and was more his¬ 
torically minded than all of them. A passage in the dedication of his 
History oj Tythsi shows the attitude of his mind; 

The rveglect cr only vulgar regard of the fruitful and precious pert of It (sotlQuity]. 
which lives nece«ary light to the present In matter of eute, Uw, history and the under, 
rtsndlng of go^ authors, ie but preferring that kind of jgnorence which our short life 
alone idlowB ue before ibe many ages of former experience and cbwrvatjon, which may 
SO accumulate years to us as if we had lived even from the beginning of time. 

One important work of Irish scholarship done at home and not abroad, 
as so much historical work done by Irish scholars in the seventeenth 
century was, deserves to be noticed. This is The Annols of the Kingdom 

*• Jameson (lee n, IS above).^ 
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of Inland by the Four Masters, compiled between 1632 and 1636 in a 
lonely hut in the ruined Franciscan monastery at Donegal by Michael 
O’Clep'. Michael Conary, Cucogry O'Clery, and Ferfeasa O’Mulconry" 
An Irish scholar of another sort was Sir James Ware (1594-1666), an 
antiquarian who published his De scnpiorilm Hibemiae in 1639. He 
was a friend of Selden and Cotton. 

The Revolution in 1688 in England was something besides a political 
change of vast signldcance and importance. It was a change in intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere as well. The Commonwealth period had been unkind 
to scholarship. Even Milton ceased to be a scholar or a humanist then. 
The Restoration, too, was indifferent to the advancement of scholar¬ 
ship. What little learning was manifested was mostly in natural science 
(Boyle). But the fifty years—in the rough—which followed 1688 were 
notable for a small number of historical students who enlightened Che 
knowledge if they did not enrich the imagination in tracking the past 
of their country. Englartd had antiquarians and scholars of historical 
erudition, if she had not monks as Fmict had.’* 

Passing only with mention the staunch Jacobite Thomas Carte (ISSO- 
1754), author of a Life of James Duke of Ormonde (1736),’* and John 
Strype (1643-1737), compiler of Annals of the H^ormo/ion in England 
(170^31), and George Hickes (1642-1715) who must be regarded, to¬ 
gether with Humphrey Wanley, as the founder of Anglo-Saxon philology 
and history, we come to Thomas Heame (1678-1735) who requires 
larger notice, as the indefatigable editor of other scholars’ works. Heame 
was graduated from Oxford in 1699 and immediately made assistant 
keeper of the Bodleian, for already in his college days he had established 
a reputation for his love and knowledge of books. In 1712 he was pro¬ 
moted to second-keeper, with the stipulation made by himself that he 
should also be janitor so as to be able to obtain access to the library 
at any time. He resigned in 1716 because unwilling to take the oaths 
to the government. Like Carte, Heame was a Jacobite. He spent the 
rest of his life in preparing the works of old English scholars for the 
press. He was a bibliographer and not an historian, but he deserves to 

" AnHOie Riot^kla Biregtat: A HHeii ef tkt Kintdam ^ !ul9g4 by /*• Foot Maa(tfa. fr«m 
BetUtu Pariad fa Ifu Yaor ISU, Ih»h lec( vdh innUatwn. «i. by John O'Dooovan (Dublin, 
ld4S-61. 7 t ). R W. Joyce, A SJwfJ HUlary ^ halanAftam lha Bttlusl Tmaa ia 1600 (London 
N«w York. 1SS3). 31. ctlled O’Donovsn’i edition "ibe freuiMt ind mott ienporUnt work 
on Ireland ever lieued by on Iriih publiahef.'' See eJeo Sugcno O’Cuiry. LaUvru on Menu> 
Sfripl MeUrialt AtuUnt Irith Hithry (Dublin. 1S73}. 14(^1, 

’*S«e H. B. Welm. TU Bnilitk Aniioueriai of SixUfnIh. SnantttnJh. and EithUtnih 
CamtOa (London. 1»4); end Dtvid C. Douglei, fnglu* ScMtrt (London, 1939). reviewed 
in LTLS, 1939, p. SM. Robert Hunter wroie a Hisiary of Gw Britoin (1771-95, 5 v.). in 
which the (ourUi chapter of each vdujne *'c<Miiprehendi the hlMory of leamint. ol learned mea 
end of the eecntrurke of iearalng" in the perM under diecuMion. 

" On Carte oto the article by E, S. Shuckburgh in DNB, IX (18^. 191-94: and QB LXXII1 
<1544). S45H9. There It much about him in Swift’e Ltflm. 
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be remembered for so facilitating the studies of others. Gibbon, to 
whom Heame’s Jacobite sentiments were repugnant, after enumerating 
Parker, Savile, Camden, Spelman, Twysden, and Selden, wrote of him: 

The laet nbo haa dug deep into the mine |of icholarly hutory] wu Thomu Heame. 

. . Hit xnlhute and obtcure diligence, his Toradous and undiitinguithing appetite, and 
the coane vulgarity of his styk and taste, have exposed him to the ridicule of idle wits 
(this is in allusion to Pope's Duneied]. Yet it cannot be denied that Thomas Heame had 
gathered many gleanings of the harvest: and if bii ovn prefaces are filled with cnx!e and 
extraneous matter, his editions will be always recommeoded by tbelr accuracy and use. 


Six months after Heame'a death his fellow antiquary, Thomas Tanner 
(1674-1735), bishop of St. Asaph, died. Like many of his sort Tanner 
could collect but not interpret facts. When only twenty-one years of age 
he published the Nclitia MonasUca. which was again issued in a much 
enlarged edition in 1744 after his decease." His enduring fame, however, 
rests upon the Bibliotkiec Briiamic^Hibtrniea, “adictionary of writers 
containing much valuable historical material and in large part supersede 
ing the older work of Leiand, Bale, Pits, Ware, Cave, and Nicholson." 

English medieval history has few more striking examples of scholarly 
accretion than that afforded by David Wilkins' {1$85-1745) Concilia 
Maine Brilanniae tt Hibtmiai, 44$~1T1? (4 v., London, 1737). The 
first two volumes of this work had been compiled by Spelman a century 
befort and left unfinished. They covered the medieval period when the 
deliberations of the councils were recorded in Latin. Wilkins continued 
this record in two additional volumes. The chief portion is in English, 
and in the precise orthography of the original records. Until superseded 
by Haddan and Stubbs (Oxford, 1869-78), the Concilia was among the 
most difficult works to procure.” 

It has previously been observed that the period of the Commonwealth 
was indifferent to historical studies, and that except for Ruehworih'a 
Collections, what little was done was accomplished by scholars of royalist 
persuasion- The Reatorarion naturally wae not eager to enhance the 
Cromwellian epoch, and the Age of Queen Anne was negligent of it. 
Amendment of this negligence was made in 1742 by Thomas Buch 
(1705-66) who published Thurlois State Papers, in seven volumes, in that 
year. Thurloe had been Cromwell’s secretary to the council of state, 
and in that capacity the Commonwealth's foreign secretary. His sources 

- fJtililia M9na>Htat pr. An AtKmmltJ All tht AhSiti. 

W^IaaitdalnoJ AO C^UiuoiidH9tp*i«U FMieibtJiit A.0.1560 (London. 
1T44); wrinlad by J. Niomith {Ctmbridii, 17S7), ^ , -e. _ b^. 

»' Edil«d by David Wilkina, publWied at Lopudon In 174S. Cp. GiW (ft. . rw* K. HKdy 
(ju ?3), I, pt. i. w>. ravl-«Jji: and Wflliam T. Davlw' account of TVnfter uv LTLS. W35. 

^“to Wllkina a« E. F Jacob. Tr^nsaeliMi of iki Rtyai AciaV, 4ch aeria. XV 

(1932), 91-131; and Hardy (n. ?S), I, pt, ii. 75+^ 
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of information for events at home and abroad were so fuU and so accurate 
that through him it was said that ’XromweU carried the secreu of all 
the princes of Europe at his girdle.” At the Restoration the Thurloe 
Papers were hidden until Birch gave them to the world.** 

The greatest historical scholars of England in the Age of Erudition 
have been passed in review. But from Selden to Wilkins no one of 
them was the equal of Thomas Madox (1666-1727), the depth of whose 
researches and the quality of whose scholarship adorned the Age of 
Queen Anne. Madox* The Hislory <md AnliquUies of tiu Exckt^utr. 
though published a-s loi^ ago as 1711 (2nd ed., 1769) and partly super¬ 
seded by later works, has never been supplanted, and is still "the best 
authority on the subject." Madox, who was clerk of the lord treasurer’s 
remembrance office, was the first British historian to delve into the 
pipe rolls and other public records. Before he wrote—and he was author 
of other works—the administrative history of England was a totally 
neglected subject. The "Prefatory Epistle,” as Madox modestly called 
it, to this work, in addition to being a comprehensive survey of sources 
is even more remarkable as a dissertation on the nature and methods 
of historical criticism. It is regrettable that it is not better known. The 
whole deserves to be attentively read by every student of history.** A 
noble sentence in it is this: "In truth the writing of history is in some 
sort a religious act.” 

It is difficult in this day and generation, when there is an Oxford 
School of History and a Cambridge School of History of eminence, to 
understand the desolate condition of historical studies in England in 
the eighteenth century. Few of the real historical scholars of that age 
were at home in academic circles. Frederick William Maitland’s account 
of the teaching of history at Oxford and Cambridge in the eighteenth 
century shows to what humiliating and grotesque depths it had fallen. 

In 1724 George I founded for each university a professorship of mod¬ 
em history and modem languages. Cambridge welcomed the endow¬ 
ment in the hope that the professor of this chair would instruct his 
pupils sufficiently to enable them to supplant foreigners as tutors of 
noble youths going on the Grand Tour. At Oxford the conditions were 
even more backward ,*• Adam Smith was dismissed from Oxford—he 
was a Balliol man—without a degree in 1741 because he was surprised 
by the college authorities when reading Hume’s new Treatistof Human 


** Sm Ch«rl«a ItaidlnK Piiih’* ucount of Thurloe In DNB, LVI (1898). 341-44, 

'* The only uccoont of Midoa n ihAl t>y Thonpeon Cooper bi DUB. XXXV (1S93), dOS. 
Alter he vrae deic hie vldow five ninety .four volume! of truneanpu of documente which 
Medox h&d mode (o the Britieh Museum, ind they wen added to the Sloone Collection. 

See Chrletopher Wordawonh, SfMat Ac9d*mi<4t. Slwdirr «i Ou SniUth UniuraMts 
Iht BtghfttnJk Cmlury (Cemhridcc. 1877), 14S-S0, 
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NatuTt. The separation was a boon to Smith, for he could hear ampler 
thought in Glasgow University, then at its height, than he could hope 
to find in Oxford, then at the lowest point of its history, To go to five 
hundred eager^minded students at Gl^gow and abandon a hundred odd 
drones and cads in BalUol was no loss. 

The deficiency of historical spirit and indifference to archival research 
in England greatly disquieted Gibbon.** In his noble essay on history, 
entitled An Address, &c., he deplored this intellectual inertness, and 
vainly tried to awaken British historical scholarship to a sense of its 
duty and its opportunity. 

[t U long, very long indeed [be wrotej «nce (he luccew of our n^hboure. sod the 
Knowledge of our resource*, have diipoeri me to wieh, that our Lsun tnemoriale of the 
Middle Age, tbe SenploT4* Rerum AntHcanm. might be publithed in England, in a 
manner worthy of the eubject and of the country. At ■ time when the Decline and Pall 
of the Homan Empire haa intimately connected me with the flni bUtoriana of Prance, I 
acknowledged (in a note) the value of the Benedictine Collection, and expreeaed my 
hope that tuch a national work would provoke our own emuletion. My hope haa filled, 
the provocation wa* not felt, the emulation wai not kindled; end I have now leen. 
without an attempt or a dealgn. near thirteen yean, which might have eufllced for the 
execution. During the greatest pan of that time I have been abeent from England: yet 
I have eometimee found opportunltiea of introducing this favourite topic In convenallon 
with our literary men. and our eminent bookeellen. As long ai I expatiated on the mehte 
of an undertaking, lo beneftciel to hiitory, and *o honourable to the nation, I wai heard 
with attention; a general with teemed to prevail for Ita lucceee; but no aoener did we 
aeriouely cecmilt about the b»t meani of promoting that eueeeee, and of reducing a 
ploaiini theory into a real action, than we were itoppad, at the Ar«t etep. by an Inauper* 
able difficulty—the choice of an editor. ... We knew not where to seek our Englieh 
Muratori. , , P 

Gibbon’s choice for editor of the contemplated collection was John 
Pinkerton- But the great plan came to naught, and was not realized 
until the series of Chronicles and MmoriaU of Great Britain and Ireland 
durini the Middle Ages was instituted in 1856 under direction of the 
Master of the Rolls.*® 

We now return to the Continent. 

Though today far behind every other country in western Europe in 
scientific bibliographical work, Spain three hundred years ago was in the 

•• In hw Journal he wroUt "We live not in that age of indultry when Kudlee were valued 
in proportion to t hd f extent and dUBeulcy. Our man ef leUen am afraid lo encounter two 
volumea In folio. . . . Latin ia no longer the lanfuaga even of leemlng." Misftllantem Werks 
af Biwofd OiMon, fisfuiVr, t»Uk MmMu a} Hu lift end Writfnf/, ed. 

by John Lord (London. 1796, 2 v.}, II, 245-46. 

•Ibid., ir, 713-14, the whole Addrau. 707-17. 

■ Perhapa David Dalrymple ahould divide hooon with Gibbon m this endeavor to awaken 
intereat In the British axchivea. The introduction to his Mmariala and Leiutt Raleimt l« the 
Histary of Brilelft in Iks Anp» aj Jamti It (Glaigow, 1766) contributed eomething to Eo|liah 
intareat la the public arehivea. 
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forefront of this field. In 1597 CastiUo de Bobadilla, a learned lawy«'. 
published the two volumes of his Folitica para cmepdons y senores 
de m$alos. which is a mine of information on local administration in 
Spain in the reign of Philip U. It was reprinted in 1608,1750,1759, and 
again in 1775. The Bibliotheca Hispana Velus and the BiNiolheca His- 
pofus Noea of Nicolas Antonio (1617-84) have been declared to be "in¬ 
comparably superior to any previous historical bibliography,’" and 
"still unsuperaeded and indispensable." The former work is a literary 
history of Spain from Roman limes to 1500. The latter deals with the 
works of Spanish writers from 1500 to 1684, •• Among collections of 
sources we owe to three Jesuit scholars in the Spanish Netherlands the 
compilation of four folio volumes containir^ the works of famous Spanish 
historians of the Middle Ages and the sixteenth century: Hispaniae 
ilhisiratoe, $eu rerum urbium^e Hispaniae. LusUaniae, Aetkiopiae, el 
Jndiae seriplores tarii (Frankfort, 1603-08). The first two volumes 
were edited by the learned Jesuit Andreas Schottus (1552-1629); the 
fourth by his brother Franciscus, and the third by Johann Pistorius. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century (1747) the first volume of a 
seriee which eventually extended to fifty-one volumes in 1879 appeared. 
This was Espofla Sa^roda, the Spanish counterpart of the Fren^ Gallia 
Chrisliana, and a mine of ecclesiastical information. All the minor 
monastic chronicles of Spain are found in it. The aeries was begun by 
Enrique Flores, an Augustinian, and continued by other scholars in the 
Order until the middle of the nineteenth century, when the Real Aca¬ 
demia de la Historia took it up and completed its publication.*^ 

In (Germany, where the Thirty Years’ War terminated In 1648, schol¬ 
arship of every sort was impossible, if for nothing else than the destruc¬ 
tion of so many of its libraries. In Catholic Germany, which had not 
been so wasted as the Protestant states, the Jesuits held sway, and they 
were more interested in theology than in historical studies like their 
Bollandist brethren in Belgium. Moreover, the Jesuits in Germany, 
unlike those in the Netherlands and in France, were deeply engaged in 
politics and ruled the courts at Vienna and Dresden. There were two 
Protestant historical scholars of eminence in Germany in the seventeenth 
century, and one Catholic. The Protestants were Herman Conring 
and the great L^bnia. Conring (1606-81) founded the study of Ger¬ 
man law on an historical basis in his De origins juris Germanici (1643); 

• Etch wu publUbcd m revued edition in tvo volume*, in Madrid, 1?$8. 

**A table oT content* for v^. J>XLVn la lotind In SI B*p^l y Sttran/tro, 

II) (ISSS). lOS-12. IIS-I?. For much tdditienal intermation on Sptniah hiatohca) eource* 
eee E. B. Merrunan. Tin Riu of At SfitHish Empiri (New York. 19)S-34. 4 vO. 1. 42-60. 

Otto Stabbe. Hermn Ctnrinf. Srr Btgtune^ dtr etultthtn Ftcklsgitthiel^. FtSt Mm 
AUrifi e*t FtcUfolt drr (JnimtilH Bteslm (Berlin. 1S70). Oa the te^ of a biography of 
Conring. cp. Wolp. ISO, q. 1. 
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in the Dtfinibus Imperii Germanici (1654) he discussed the relation of 
the Holy Roman Empire to the sutes comprehended within it. His 
most distinguished achievement, however, was in 1672 when he dis' 
proved the genuineness of the Charter of Lindau, one of the best pieces 
of historical criticism before Mabillon.** 

Conring was a scholar of vide and varied interests. His services in 
the subjects of medicine, natural science, theology, philology, history, 
and law are edll mentioned with respect. But above all his work open^ 
new paths for jurisprudence and political science. He was the first, ac¬ 
cording to Roscher, who formed an adequate idea of political economy, 
or statistics, and of public administration. In teaching German public 
law he introduced a new method, based on history, and thus anticipated 
Savigny by a century and a half. His greatest achievement is the delin¬ 
eation of the development of German lav down to the sixteenth century. 
His Di Ofigine Juris Gemanici first introduced the intelligent and $ys« 
lematic treatment of the Common Law of the country, which had been 
thrown into the background by the Civil Law, and defined the manner 
and extent of the reception of Roman jurisprudence. Conring’s char¬ 
acter, however, was not equal to his talents. "He belonged to that 
dangerous class of lawyers who in political questions are swayed not by 
their conviction of right, but by their party relations, and judge not 
by the standard of legality but by that of expediency." Even consid¬ 
erations of his own personal advantage, the hope of favor and reward 
from the powerful, often determined Us advice and his whole political 
action. After he became a pensioner of the French court he repeatedly 
offered to write in favor of conferring the imperial crown on Louis XIV. 
and his legal advice supported the drastic policy initiated by the Cham¬ 
bers of Reunion. 

Catholic German historical scholarship had one eminent contributor. 
This was the Benedictine historian Bernard Fez (1683-1735), an Aus¬ 
trian. He travelled widely, like his French contemporaries, in Austria, 
Bavaria, Belgium, and France, where he met Mabillon and Montfaucon. 
He was the author of many works, the greatest of which is his Thesaurus 
anecdotOTum nmssmus (Vienna, 1721-29,7 v.), His less famous brother 
was Jerome Pea (1685-1762). a secular, who spent his long life as an 
archivist. He edited Scripiores rerum Auslriacarum veteres ac ienuini 
(Leipzig, 1721-25, 2 v.), and Hisloria S. Leopoldi, AusHae marchionis 
(Vienna, 1747).« 

"C. Meyer von Knontu. "Ow bclium diplometkum Lindevtenee." ffZ. XXVI 
7^130; Arthur (Hry, Meninl St {Peril. ISM). SO, n. 1; Uerry Breeeteu, HaitJ- 

Suck Sir UrkuHStnUkrtfiT DntUtklanS fnS ItaHtn {Snd ed.. Lelpeif, 1912*IS. S v.), I. 20-22; 
BsemistM. 222. 

u$ee ta GronSt Bn<yclapt4u^ XXVI. S64. wilb htbliefropby. 
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It is astonishing, however, to find an historical scholar in Hur^ary 
imbued with the spirit of erudition. This was Stephen Katona (1732- 
1811), the Hungarian Peru. He was educated by the Jesuits and was 
a professor in the University of Tymau. When the Emperor Joseph II 
required the use of German in all teachii^ he resigned and b«:ame 
librarian of the archbishopric of Kalocsa. In later life he was abbot of 
Bodroff. He founded and edited the Hisloria p’itica regum Huniarioi 
(884-1810), the publication of which look forty years (1778-1817). The 
whole set comprises forty-three volumes.** 

Serious study of Dani^ history dates from the end of the seventeenth 
century. Then Clausen translated into Danish the work of Snorre Sturla- 
son; Angrim Johnson went to Iceland to collect manuscripts; Ole Worm 
studied the ancient Danish monuments and laid the foundations of 
northern archaeology; Thomas Bartholin wrote a great work on Norse 
antiquities; ** and the Sagas (or the first time were subjected to critical 
study by Torfesen.** It was a customary practice of Torfcsen to go to 
the palace to translate old Icelandic documents to King Frederick 111, 
and King Christian IV followed the same course. In the eighteenth 
century Ame Magnussen, who had aided Bartholin, spent ten years in 
Iceland searching for documents, even among the peasantry, besides 
collecting antiquities and remains of all sorts. He and his collections 
were brought to Copenhagen in a Danish warship. But alas for all his 
endeavors. In 1728 a fearful fire in Copenhagen destroyed almost 
everything he had brought. What survived was given to the university. 

Yet all was not lost. The spirit of scholarship survived. Denmark, 
too. was ready to enter into the Age of Erudition. Jacob Langebek 
(1710-75) was a poor theological student who learned Icelandic in order 
to have a broader foundation for the historical researches which he was 
resolved to make. He was twenty years of age when a place was made 
for him in the royal library, ’^at Dom Bouquet and his colleagues 
and successors did for the historiography of medieval France, that 
single-handed Langebek did for medieval Danish history, in his Scrip- 
(ores rerum Danicarum medii oevi. This collection includes all the annals 
and chronicles, all the charters and diplomats which Langebek could 
find pertaining to the history of E)enniark from the eleventh century 
forward to the rixteenth century. In 1770 the first volume was com¬ 
pleted, but Langebek could not afford to have it printed. A rich mar¬ 
riage provided the necessary means- Volumes I-II were published in 

Divided •• fellowi: HiHerU erUita Hviticria* iueum. eg<~1000 (177S. 1 v.); 
nilicartpMHuHt^iiatiUtpisArpaeianMiVIT^-^.ru.y.Hitloria . . . st>r^£infu«(1788- 
n, 12 v): HtHotia . . . nit pit AnUuata* (1794-1S17. 23 v.). 

»»Aniipiimum deHiearuiH. etc. (Copenh«|cn. 16SS>, 

■* Stria dynaUarum H D9ni4t {1703): Hiiloria rerttvi MmifVcnm (1711, 4 v.). 
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1772r-74. The fourth was almost fmiihed when Langebek died. Peter 
Frederik Suhm,*^ a good scholar and a devoted friend, prepared and 
saw through the press volumes IV-VIl, between 1776 and 1792- The 
eighth and ninth volumes did not see (he light until 1S34. Gibbon was 
right when he said that ’‘little Denmark, whose scanty revenues might 
have apolc^sed for neglect of historical studies, shamed Ei^lish his¬ 
torical scholarship." 

Italian historical scholarship had almost expired by the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Scaliger expressed his contempt for it. The 
intellectual glory of Italy was science, of which Galileo was the genius. 
Only two scholars in Italy redeemed history, and one of these was an 
expatriated Irishman. The first was Ferdinando Ughelli (159^1670), 
a Cistercian monk of Florence, whose Ilalia Sacra is a collection of docu* 
ments classified according to bishoprics.** Luke Wadding (1588-1657) 
was an Irish Franciscan who lived most of his life in Rome. Hia AnnaUs 
Minorum stu trium ordinum a 5. Francisco institulorum (1203-1540) is 
the magnum opus of Franciscan historical scholarship in the Age of 
Erudition." Wadding was an Irishman, bom at Waterford in 1588, who 
was taken to Spain soon after the year of the Armada and received his 
education in the Irish College at Lisbon. He became a Cordelier in 
1604. His early reputation for learning won him a professorship of 
theology in Salamanca. He accompanied Diego de Torres, bishop of 
Cartagena, himself a Cordelier, to Rome in the reign of Philip HI. 
resided in Rome for the rest of his life as principal of the Irish College 
of St. Isidore, and died in 16S7. In 1650 he caused to be reprinted the 
Syllabus Fratrum Minorum, a list of English Franciscans who had been 
put to death during the Tudoe period, a pamphlet which had become 
very rare because most of the original impression had been sent to 
England and had been seised and destroyed by Queen Elizabeth.^ 

One may conveniently carry Italian scholarship over into the eight¬ 
eenth century and dispose of the subject here, for there is little to be 
said though that little is important. The shadow of Baronius' incapacity 
lay heavily upon the land. The intellectual history of Italy in the Age 

** Suhm wu « v«rr ricK nun. noveUit. po«t. critic, hlttoriaji, book eollMlor, p«Uon of 
muiic tnd thk tjti. who left hM Ubrar/ of over one hundred thouund work! to the Denleh 
Covemmcnt. 

* fltHa ta<ra sifi dc gpittofiit Miot tl iitaulmijn edteccn/finr, aS Us pr^tlort 

t*uis. etc. CKeme. 1644-62, 9 v. folio; 2nd ed. much cnlaried eura H sluM Ceisli. 

Venice, 1717-22. 1C v. Fedde Savio’e Cti aHliehi sssean fllotia ioJU en'ifnf tl JSOC 

SanrUti par TifUni: il PiimanU (Turin. IBSS) it the Ant pnrt of o new edition of UshdU. 

•Pint publwhed 4t Lyone. 1625-64, S v.; 2Ad ed. vriih 4 eyJlekM, Rome, 1731^1,16 v.j 
voU. XVJ1-XIX by J. de Lue4. Rome, 1740 ff.; vol XX by Micaleei. Rome, 1794; vole. XXi - 
XXVI by the Pnnci«C4ni cf Querecehi. ISSS IT. 

■^See Grefoty Oeary. Falfvt L«A« WadSmt oitS St. ftUf/s CtIUtt. /iomr BisfrapMUal 
ottS fiisiorietl Notts end Derunriifs (Rocie, 1928). 
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of Erudition was a commixture of obscurantism, religious bigotry, 
dilettantism, and antiquarianism.^' All Italy had only one historical 
scholar. 

Ludovico Antonio Muratoii (1672-1751) was bom near Modena 
and except for a few years spent all his bfe there. His interest was 
awalcened in Roman antiquities by reading the works of Justus Lipsius 
and he was encouraged in the study by Bacchini, librarian to the Duke 
of Modena, and by Leibniz.”* Though ordained as a priest he never 
went further in holy orders. For five years he was librarian of the famous 
Ambrosian library in Milan—and thus a predecessor of Pope Pius XI 
in that capacity—but in 1700, when Bacchini died, he was recalled to 
Modena by the duke, whose pride had been hurt by Leibniz’ stric* 
tures on the neglected condition of the archives. Here Muratori 
remained for the rest of his life.”* His total output in their original edi' 
tions amounted to forty-six volumes in folio and thirty-four in quarto. 
Muratori devoted fifteen years to the editing of the Scriptores. It is his 
greatest work.”* It is a collection of the works of historians of Italy 
from the sixth to the fifteenth century, each work prefaced by a crit¬ 
ical introduction and embellished with notes. This was supplemented 
by the Anti^itatss, a collection of a vast number of documents relative 
to the political, institutional, military, economic, and social history of 

For ta imuinf]/ (till lurvay which tnetudM much informtUoa not worth knowini mo 
C iutk) K4t«]i. fl t4mtn/9 (Mdtfi. 1S2S. 2 v.}. 

Thoro lo 00 yot no oxhltuotive otudy on Muraton'i ind work. Ttao btomphy by hli 
nephew. Clan Prancsco Soli Muratori. Viis M e4lth4 Lu4»f. Ant. (Vaniet, 1764) 

lo lirsely a oulo|y. Hia L*u«n with a Ctft preSxod. wore puOtlihed by Loauri (Venice. 1763, 
2v.)j arid then more compktoly by M. Campori, od., Spithlorif ti L. A. A/uroMn’ (Modena, 
2M1*22. !4 V,). See the <hapw on Muratori In J, C. Robortoon. Stuiitt in th» Gtnttit of 
Amaniit Thmy in eAe BitkHnik Coniury (CarnbrUlpe. 1S23), ch. ilk, pp. 60-96; the eoeey is 
CuiLPAT. 212-3S. with blbllofraphyi Puma, 39S-S7; J. P. Kiroch. “Muratori.” Cofifeo^rr 
gnryrbpaed^o, X. 641-42; Giulio BertonJ, in BneielopHi* lUlitno. XXIV (1934), 50-62. with 
Ubkiofraphy; Ltey CoUioen-Morley, Wotfwn ftatim Liittoluu (Londoc. 1911). 49-S2: T. A. 
Trollope. "Muratori.' B<tk. LXXVIl (1S83). 366-400; G. Cardued, "ktrum /lalie^rum 
KTifiwu di L. A. Muratori.” U IVmm AnMafie. ZJCXXV!! (1900). 3-19; ind the lift 
written by Rdna ao prafoeo to hlaodlUen of Muratorl'i Annefi fUalia In the SeriH^ri Cfouu^ 
ItaHeni (Milan. 16) I). 

C. Cipollo. UiUit t Muret^i (Milan, 1893): A. W. Ward In BHX. VIII (1693). 766-91. 
review of C^rrioponimuita L. A.Mirral^fi t G. C. Ultnit, ed. by Mattoo Campori {Modena, 
1892), 

m Muratorl'i Utk and Italian worka were publiahed at Areeao. 1767-60, fn thirty-alx 
volumeo. They total altofother lo more than lixty.four iltleo, of which the moat Important 
are: Awedwo tx AmfrrertMoa BMWkteu Cadkikus (Milan. 1697, 1698; Padua, 1713. 2 v.); 
Aftfidau (Padua. 1709.3 v.); AWicAAs SUfftti (Modena, 1717. 2 v. folio); AmkvHalo* 
IttHeao mtdii atfi (Milan. 1738-42,6 v. folio); Anneh* f/loiia (dated at Milan, but printed at 
Venkc, 1744-49.12 v,); and Nepus Tlwtxfus tHtrum inteTiphomiM (Milan. i739-42, 6v,), 

** ktn/m Ii4lkenm s^plom ob mwo atrat thritiianat S(K> 9d IdOO (Milan. 1723-51, 26 v. 
in 26). iho firet sroai attempt to lathec Into one collaclion all the medieval aoureea of one 
country. Chronological indlcea by J, Olllgarb and othea (Turio, 16S5). A eplendid new 
edition of the Seripiartt wae begun by G. Cardued and V, Piorini (CIttS di Caatallo. 1900 B.). 
and ie being cont Inued by the letituto atorko itallane. See the account in ASI. LXXX V (19S7), 
116-21, and reporu of progrcaa in che Arekiak Mvrokriaito (CitU dt Caatdlo, 1904 S.). 
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medieval Italy, accompanied by many dissertations. In the pre/ace 
Muratori says: 


I have treated firat of the king*, dukes, marquiaes. counts, and other isa^tratea of the 
lulian kingdom; after which I have inveetigaied the various forms of the poMucal gov. 
ernment, and also the manners of the private citlsens; the freedom and franchwee of 
eerae claseea and the aervitude of others; the laws, the iudidal fenns, the miliury sys¬ 
tem; the arts, sciences, and education; the progreei of trade and industry; and other 
matters of social and civil hiitory.*** 

Gibbon described these volumes as "curious dissertations on the man- 
ners. government, religion, etc,, of the Italians of the darker ages, with 
a Urge supplement of charters, chronicles, etc.” Later Muratori trans- 
Uted these essays into the Italian language. They arc the basis of hie 
national reputation. The third volume of the Anii^ities contains the 
famous "Muratorian Fragment," one of the oldest sources of the early 
history of the Church. From manuscripts Muratori passed to Inscrip¬ 
tions in the Novus iktsaunis vttemm inscripHonum, the fourth volume 
of which contains monuments of Christian epigraphy, In the last five 
years of his life (1744-49) Muratori devoted himsdf to the composition 
of the Annali d'llalia which appeared after his decease in eighteen 
octavo volumes, Gibbon described this work as "a dry though ac¬ 
curate and useful abridgment of the history of Italy from the birth of 
Christ to the middle of the eighteenth century," Muratori himself he 
called "my guide and master in the history of Italy.” 

Of all the historical scholars in France under the ancien regime, the 
Benedictines of St. Germain, as a group, remained most loyal to the 
great tradition of scholarship. Until the eighteenth century opened, 
ecclesiastical scholarship had devoted itself almost wholly to the editing 
and publication of documentary materials, and narrative history, as 
annals and chronicles had been comparatively omitted. The labors ini¬ 
tiated by Duchesne had not been followed up. Colbert not only took 
an interest in the labors of these savant historians, but he sustained 

•• A ne* «ditnn of the AnitpiUMs »«.• puUiahed 1770-S0. in 17 t.; c&roMlogkAl indket 
by J. M, iiatt&glino and JOMph CilligBrii (Turin, 1SS^2). 

Cisaori, vn, 900 note, at tbe end of <h. Ixx Sema yttn ago tho heira of Mureted, 
who were living in Modena in extreme poverty, announced (heir intention to offer for eals 
the vwluabie ** Muratori arehlvee” In tbe poMoaiion of the family. Theee conlat of the manu* 
aeripta and prodigioue eelleedena uecd by that Khdar in the properetlon of hb great work. 
The Municipal Council of Modena, the DLrcctore of the BiWieteca Eatenae, and e Oeputaaione 
dl Storla Palria thereupon apiribd to the llailan Government for aid to purehaae the entire 
coUeetim. pointing out tbe danger of any diapCTMl of iti eeatente and the loea to Italy by tbe 
lele of the whoie or any fragtnenla of It to foreign librarlea or collectors. Thanks to the Initanc 
energy of the Itatien Minister of Education any each calaatrcphe was averted. A grant of 
45,OCO lire waa made to the city of Modena for the purehaae of the iretitvee, on cooditton that 
they were placed in the Biblioteca £sten«e and made acceetible to echolera. The city la to 
repay the ^te in ten yearly insialraeata. 
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them with tnoney.'** In 1676 he convened the greatest scholars of the 
time to confer upon the completion of the project which AndrS Duchesne 
had cherished-••• But no progress was made and his death brought the 
scheme to a halt. Later on Le TelJier, the archbishop of Rheims, 
revived the plan and approached Mabillon. But Mabillon considered 
\hat the history of his own order had prior claim. Some time afterward, 
Chancellor D’Aguesseau, a lover of learning, enlisted the service of Pire 
Ic Long, author of the BibKolhi^t dt France, in the undertaking, but 
his death soon interrupted the work. Then, upon the recommendation 
of Dom Denis de Sainte Marihe, superior of the Congregation of St. 
Maur, E>om Bouquet was assigned to the task. 

In this wise the most widely circulated and the most familiar volumes 
of history which ever emanated from the precincts of St. Germain were 
begun. These were the Rerum Gallicanm el Franckarum Scriptoree. or 
Recueil des kislariens des GauUs et de la France, to 132$. Dom Bouquet 
himself edited the first eight volumes in the years from 1738 to 1752. 
Dorns Haudigier, Poirier, Housseau, and Predeux produced volumes 
IX-XI; Doms Clement and Brial volumes XII and XIU between 1781 
and 1786- The fourteenth volume was almost completed when the 
French Revolution broke out. Brial was expelled from his monastery, 
but was able to save his materials, and although in the popular fury 
against all clergy he was compelled to put off his frock, yet he quietly 
worked along during the storm. Finally, when the madness of the Terror 
was past, in 1796, under the Directory, the Institut de France resolved 
to resume the great work and the heroic Brial was called from his solitude 
to supervise the continuation of the Reeueii 

'*The last depository of the traditions of his order,'' this devoted and 
heroic scholar in 1805 was the connecting link between the ancien regime 
and the Napoleonic era. So highly was he regarded that when he be¬ 
came too old and infirm to attend the sittings of the Institute the un- 
precederited resolution was passed that he should always be considered 
as present at every stance. He died at the age of ninety-five in 1S28, 
having alone and single-handed completed volumes XIV-XVIII (1806- 
22) and begun work on volume XIX, which was finished by Naudet 
and Daunou in 1833.^^ 

Cp. th« tribgt« or Du Csngt io Colbert in tho preface of bytofUino {Parle, 

26S0)! "Opue numlamatibua cum Regto ex Aichoto, tum ox tuo preceertim exproenpUe ador- 
neviinue." 

** Do(B Manin Bouquet, «d.. Aemeif in biri^itns its Geults H ie h Frentt. I. preface, 
pp. hU. 

>'* A new Irapree il oft of vote. t*XIX wae auperviwd by Leopold Deliale CP^rie, lS6S*^)i 
vole. XX-XXIII were publiehed In ISS3>a4, with an index in the laat; vul vol, XXtV ap¬ 
peared in Id04, Tbe conienu of Lbe lint twenty-two volumaa ara analysed in Franirlia 
{n 44), 82-94. 
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The Recueil des hisicritns dts Caults ei <Ula France is the last monu¬ 
ment of the Age of Erudition. It is almost unnecessary to add that 
careful collation of manuscripts was a constant practice in the prepara* 
tion of these huge folios. Every volume abounds with examples of 
minute erudition—dissertations explanatory of institutions, laws, his¬ 
tory, geneaJc^, etc., chronolc^ical abstracts, glossaries of technical 
words, historical and geographical indices, and synoptic tables connect¬ 
ing the statements of the different sources into one tabular narrative. 
Nevertheless, the Recutil has certain defects of method. Other great 
historical compilers before and after E>om Bouquet—such as Pithou, 
the Duchesnes, Bongars, Struvius, Leibnir, Muratori, and Lange* 
bek—all other compilers, in fact, had adopted the simple and natural 
plan of publishing the texts intact, as they were found, and assigning 
each author a place as nearly as possible in chronological order, accord¬ 
ing either to the century when he lived, or the period to which his work 
pertained. In this way the progress and continuity of historical writing 
were preserved, In spite of the fact that a great many medieval chron¬ 
icles extend over centuries, in spite of the fact that they are often repe¬ 
titious and prolix, this system was right and «mple. Instead of adopting 
this method, Dom Bouquet and his successors followed the plan of 
combining all the sources of a given period within a single volume, divid¬ 
ing the narrations into sections cut according to periods. This practice 
has proved contusing to every scholar who has used the Reeueil. Worse 
atill, much matter was expunged. All material regarded as fabulous, 
irrelevant, or repetitious, or which had been related elsewhere was cast 
out—sometimes a whole book of some chronicle, sometimes a chapter, 
sometimes a line, sometimes a word—and the texts, after such castiga¬ 
tion, cut up into larger or smaller divisions and arranged chronologi¬ 
cally, with the result that the student frequently has to hunt through 
several successive volumes in pursuing a subject. The documents are 
thus deprived of their integrity, and a false idea of their nature conveyed. 
The matter for the reigns of Philip I, Louis VI, and Louis VII, which 
constitute a single period, is distributed through hve huge folio volumes, 
XII, XIII, XIV, XV, and XVL Volume Xll contains excerpts from 
124 different writers; XIII from 64; XIV from 180, Every writer of the 
period has suffered mutilation except Suger, the biographer of Louis VI, 
and one wonders how he escaped the general practice of anatomy of 
authors.''' 

‘>1 In the preface to the Ant volume (pp. Dom Bou<7uet opUIrted the matted. 

"Noua enpena noe ChronlQuee. ... On nt ck^ekt Csn* tea eua l*a Joilt; et le 

ptue eouvent eea faite n'ent aucuoe connexion lee una evec lae auUea. D'ailleun noue aommae 
aouveot aafi'i^dereinnchardeceeChroniqueabien deechoaee^uinouaaontitreni^ea . . 
ii on peut en retnneber, on peut tuatl l« dlvuer.'’ The iUlKe ere auoe. 
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But there were many other historical works in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury of the same fold. From Doms Marttoe and Durand, “whose 
names,” it has been wittily said, "are associated together in a sort of 
antiquarian firm,” we have the Thaourus nww anecdotonm in nine 
folio volumes (1717) and the Velerum icripiorum et monimentorum 
historic^rum, dogmolicorum et moralium amplissima colleclio in nine 
more folio volumes (1724). 

Dom Bouquet and his successors and Doms Martins and Emrand 
were in line with the tradition of St- Germain. Nevertheless, even there, 
the beginning of the eighteenth century brought changes of policy and 
interest. A series of provincial histories of France was projected and 
partially executed. The outbreak of the Revolution in 1789 prevented 
completion of the design. These monographs were: Devic and Vaisette’s 
Hisioift du Lmpudoc (5 v„ 1730-45), a model of its kind; Lobineau 
and Morice’s Histom ie Brtlcpie; and Dom PUncheris Hist^ire de 
BwTiogne.' “ 

Another intense interest of these St. Maurists in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was historical method and the auxiliary sciences. Mabillon had 
pointed the way in his De re diplmalica. To that treatise on palaeog¬ 
raphy and diplomatics was added in the eighteenth century a huge 
treatise on chronology*—the Art de tirt/Ur Its dales. Its first form was 
in one volume, and Doms D’Antin, Durand, and Clemencet were the 
authors; later (1770) it was expanded into three volumes by Dom Cle¬ 
ment. and a third edition was issued on the verge of the Revolution 
between 1783 and 1787. It is the least satisfactory and the most sup¬ 
planted of all the productions of the Congregation de St. Maur. 

In 1710 the Assembly of the Oergy of France, some of whose more 
learned members knew Ughelli’s llalia Sacra, or historical survey of the 
bishoprics of Italy, wished to emulate that example, and petitioned the 
monks of St. Gennain to undertake a similar work in France. In 1715 
volume I of the Gallia Ckristiana appeared—another great series which 
enhanced the glory of their scholarship. This initial volume was pref¬ 
aced by a learned introducrion dealing with the history of Christianity 
in Roman Gaul. Unfortunately, instead of beginning with the most 
important bishoprics, an alphabetical arrangement was followed, i.e., 
Albi, Arles, Avignon, Auch, etc- By the time volume V was completed, 
the progress of the project was arrested by the papal bull Unigmilus. 
because there was suspicion that some of the scholars at St. Germain 

Th« BiUiochiqiM Ntlloiulc poueMC* th« nunuKript ftcetirmilatloM mtde by (he Meu* 
rMe for complctiwi of tbU project. There are 149 bound v^umce of docuenonU for Champasne, 
2S for Normandy, 9 for limoutin, 279 (or Picardy, 29 for Touraine, 191 for Lanpredoc, and 
73 (or fiouriofne; thoae iot Guienne have ali diMppeircd, Leopold Delisle, Caiohim Sts 
MUs it Fk\iit>p«.Auv*»tt (Paris, ISSS). pp. xceviu-jd. 
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were tainted with Jansenism. The ^th volume appeared in 1741 
(Paris) and thereafter the work was continued slowly until the French 
Revolution. The last volumes of the Gallia Christiana were completed 
by the Academy of Inscriptions in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. But even so, the history of some small bishoprics has not yet 
been written. 

De Quincey once complained that these great scholars of the Age of 
Erudition were "poor as thinkers,” to which Mark Pattison replied 
that “thinking was not their profession.” Their business was to 
collect and edit critically the sources of history. In every period of 
intellectual history there have always been some minds which are less 
interested in facts than in the meaning of the facts. It was so in Prance 
even in the seventeenth century, and by the eighteenth century the 
number of scholars of this nature who wished to supersede facts by inter¬ 
pretation and invention had greatly increased. Many of these students 
were of the opinicn that conditions of the past might have lessons for 
the present. Such an one was the Comte de Boulainvilliers. In 1689 a 
movement was set on foot in France to restore the states-general. For 
this restoration conventions of nobles were to be summoned, and accord¬ 
ingly circular letters of inquiry were addressed to the intendants instruct¬ 
ing them to transmit reporta upon the ancient practices of the govern¬ 
ment in the provinces. The response was not great and nothing was 
done with the reports. In 1727, however, Boulainvilliers examined 
them. The result was his celebrated Hislairt dt Tancim gouvemmtnl 
dg la Franci, a history not of wars and diplomacy, but of institutions. 
It set the vogue for institutional history in France, an interest which 
ever since has been one of the distinguishing characteristics of French 
historical scholarship. Boulainvilliers was of an old and eminent family 
of the noblesse. His solution of the evils of France was thoroughly 
aristocratic. The restoration lay in the hands of the nobles, just as the 
root of the decay of France was found in the reduction of the power and 
prestige of the nobles by Louis XI and his successors. 

Almost at the same time the third estate found an advocate in the 
Abb6 Dubos (1670-1742), in his Hisloiu criiiqui dt Tistablissmanl dt 
la manor chit jranfaist Dubos was the son of a tradesman of 

Beauvais and a burgess and khivin of the town. His intention was 
clear. He argued that the Frankish "conquest” was the result of a 
voluntary agreement between the provincials of Roman Gaul and the 
Franks, and that originally there was no nobility. Although his con- 


Guerin, in RQH, Xt. 196-212. 

lu w^rki. HI. 163. by MaH> PetUeon. fsoM CastuSon (2nd ed., Oxford, 1892), 44S. 

lu 449. 
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elusion was all wrong, nevertheless Dubos discovered the important 
truth of the persistence of Roman institutions and the survival and 
continuance of Roman society under the Merovingians and Carolingians. 
He pointed out the path which was later broadened into a road by 
Gui 2 ot and Fustel de Coulanges. 

Gabriel Bonnot de Mably (1709-85) • ranged more widely and more 
loosely over the fields of history. He was educated by the Jesuits, was 
a prot^g^ of the Abb6 Tencin, minister of state, became disgusted with 
court life, and being of liberal inclination, took up the study of history. 
He was a copious and popular author, writing upon Greek, Roman, 
medieval, and French institutions. He even wrote a History of the 
United States—in 1784 1 His fame as an historian of institutions was so 
widespread that he was consulted in the formation of the Polish consti¬ 
tution in 1771, 

It would not be worth while to cite Dubos and Mably if it were not 
for the fact that they are examples of important changes in French 
historical scholarship. One of these Is the new interest displayed in the 
history of institutions. The other is an uncritical disposition towards 
strained or eccentric interpretations, which shows that interpretation 
was in hard need of discipline. This weakness had manifested Itself 
before. In the sixteenth century Adrien de Valois transformed the 
Merovingian kings into early Bourbons, and advocated the astonishing 
hypothesis that the Franks were romanised Gauls whose rule was a 
kindly domination. M4zeray pushed this fantastic idea further and 
contended that all the German tribes of the Age of the Migrations were 
Gauls except the Anglo-Saxons, and that the Lombards were really of 
Celtic blood, Leibnia in Germany and Freret in France protested 
against this "Celtic dream," but it flattered Louis XIV, and when 
Freret read an article before the Academy of Inscriptions contending 
that the original Franks themselves were Germans, the nucleus of whom 
probably were Caesar's Sicambri, the king was so offended that Freret 
was sent to the Bastille. 

The awakened interest in the constitutional or rather institutional 
history of France was continued by Brdquigny in the remarkable pref¬ 
aces to his great collection of the royal (rrdonnances of the French 
monarchy (1763-90), In one of these, the Mhnoirt sur les com»*«K«, 
Brtquigny anticipated Savigny's famous thesis of the survival of the 
Roman municipia and the continuity between them and the medieval 
to^s. Brequigny’s historical interpretation was wior^ but he had 
pointed out the true method of analysis, although unconscious of the 
application and value of this discovery. 

*“ Em««i A. tVhitaeid, Bonn« 44 1930 ), 
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The many learned societies and academies, which had come into being 
in the sixteenth century and continued to increase in number in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries* were more given to promote science 
than letters. But the Academy of Inscriptions was interested in epig¬ 
raphy and other sources of history. It is to this learned society that 
students of late medieval history are indebted for the beginnir^, if not 
the conclusion, of the great series of Ordonnoncts des rois de France de 
Ic troisUme race (1328^2524), begun in 1725, interrupted by the Revo¬ 
lution, and completed in 1847, in twenty-three volumes, under the direc¬ 
tion of Pardessus. The most important scholar who labored upon this 
work in the eighteenth century was Brgquigny (1714-94). Besides much 
other work, Brftquigny brought back from England transcripts of over 
7000 documents which he found in London in the Tower, the Exchequer 
Office, and the British Museum. Almost all that he wrote apart from 
the introductions to various volumes of the OTd<mnonces is to be found 
in the proceedings of the Academy of Inscriptions. The list of his con¬ 
tributions is an impoung one. It has been said of him: ''Sa prodigeuse 
activity lui permit de soutenir victorieusement le poids de travaux dont 
un seul eOt suffix l*ixnmortaliser.” 

Looking backward, now that we have reached the terminus of the 
Age of Erudition, and attempting to appraise the value of the historical 
work done in it, we find that French s^olarship, both in quantity and 
quality of production, was much superior to that of any other European 
country. Germany possessed three scholars of eminence. Italy two, 
Spain one; Belgium had in the BoDandists a small but select group of 
scholars, English historical scholarship may bs said to have ranlced 
next to that of France in number of writers of quality. But English 
historical scholarship lacked the broad and deep spirit that pervaded 
French scholarship. Its aest for research and its erudition were both 
much inferior. The archive spirit was lacking; where it was manifested 
it was liable to partake of mere antiquarian! sm. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE AGE OF REASON * 


A SUBTLE change in the modes of thought and in the nature of 
intellectual interef^ts is discernible to the historian of ideas as he 
. passes from the seventeenth century into the eighteenth. By 
1700 the philosophy of Descartes held sway in Europe. Prom the Age 
of Erudition thought passed into the Age of Reason. D'Alembert and 
Diderot and the Encychpidu dominated the thinking of the time. 
Erudition, mere scholarship, yielded to interpretation, to speculation, 
to skepticism. * The full tide of the new thought may be said to have 
been in the years between the death of Louis XIV in 1715, and the 


• Furtu. 41^SS: Svenc. II, specially chi. i, vi. vii. but thi whole book 1« very valiMb]t 
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Univ. PriM. 1&S2) ^ X D Bury. Propm, An Japtiry iiue lu Qritin and GfMk 
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Miraittrt ftantaisa m XV/If aikk (Parle, ISS3, i ».)j Kinge)cy Martin. FV*«S LiPttsI 
Tkauthi in ika Ri(hlaanlk Canlury (London, 1929): Robert Flint, Tka Pkilotaphy a} MUWy 
in Ptanti and Camany (Edinburgh end London. 1874): Laelle Sleohen. Hitlaty 0 / EnalUk 
Tkautkl in ika SiikJHnih Camury (drd ed.. London. 1903.9 v.): Wilhelm Haebaeb. VnUrauchun- 
tan filer Adam Smiik und dit BiUMiakiluni dar paliUitkan Oakanamia (Ldpaig. IS91)' for 
German hiatorlofraphy in the dihteenUt conluiy eae SCHAUUKitt. end WB<jti.8. Bke. III-lV 
pasaim: Fmdrich Melnecko, Dit BnUUkunt dw Hikarimait (Munich and Berlin, 1936, 2 v .): 
and Black, introduction. See aUo the leoturca of GuMee Laneen, 'Tormation et d4vdop^ 
mait de I caorit phUeoophique lu XVIII* el4cle." ^CC. XVII, pt. i (1906-09). 357-eS. 499- 
606, 731-36, pt. ii (1909). 65-75, 211-lS, 309-30, 713-20, and XVIII, pt. 1 (1909-10) 33- 
82,106-15, 257-M. $84-44, 734-43, and pt, 11 (1910), 241-50 (Ihle laet on "la crUique hii> 
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XnUTitekn /akrbuek. LIV (1934). 1-63,178-220, 

' ^ aome iuggestive pigee ©n this tranallion eee the leat of Laneon'i lecturea ileted to¬ 
wards the end of the preceding note (" U critique hietoriqua au XVI 11 * elide ") 
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outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789. But the fount of this new 
stream is to be found in the middle of the seventeenth century. This 
new movement of thought was what is known as Rationalism; it ap* 
pealed to reason ^inst tradition and authority, dogma and faith. 

The origin of Rationalism is to be found in the progress of physical 
science and of mathematics in the seventeenth century. Galileo and 
Newton revolutionired thought. Geometry became the queen of sci¬ 
ences. Exactness and demonstrability became the supreme criteria of 
thought. The prophet of the new dispensation was the Ftench philoso¬ 
pher and mathematician Ren6 Descartes who died in 1650, the author 
of the famous Diseoun sur la milkode pour bim eonduirt la raison which 
appeared in 1637, and whose Ctomilrit in the same year, by the adop¬ 
tion of the analytical method, inaugurated the period of modern math- 
ematice. Descartes' brilliant deductive reasoning fascinated men's 
minds, and it was not long before some writers appeared who sought 
to apply Cartesian principles and methods to other fields of thought 
than science. Fontenelle in the preface to his Uliliii dts malkhnatigues 
contended that geometry was necessary even to the interpretation of 
literature. The political scientists and the economists of the seventeenth 
century were peculiarly influenced by Cartesianism. A relationship 
was discovered between physics and government, and physics and politi¬ 
cal economy. The reason is obvious. Mechanics was thw the only branch 
of physics, and government and economics were considered to be largely 
of a mechanistic nature. It was no mere accident that Hobbes invented 
the term "balance of power," and took motion as his master-principle. 
In his LtPiathan, or Ths Mailer, Form and Powtr of a Commonwealth he 
described at length the conditions of political equilibrium, and then 
considered how they are affected by Christianity. "His speculation on 
this subject is perhaps the most famous part of the whole book, It 
may be described in a few words as the earliest and one of the most 
complete specimens of rationalism to be found in literature/' ^ The 
book was a study in the dynamics of government. "Such an inquiry 
as Hobbes undertook would in these days be considered as essential^ 
historical . . , Philosophical history would hardly have been pos¬ 
sible without the impulse given to historical inquiry by such theories 
as those of Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau." * The phrase "balance of 
trade" became a commonplace in seventeenth-century economic litera¬ 
ture. The writers who stressed the "drculation of money" and the 
"circulation of trade" perhaps were unaware that they owed the sug- 


* Sir jM/nca Filsjtmet St«pb«n. H^tsi SaHslifot: Jfipntii Anitltt CtmtibvUd loOtt" Satux’ 
4ay Rmm" (London. lSd2. a v ). 11. 33, 
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gestion of the tenn to Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood 
in 1628. Indeed, Hobbes described circulation of commerce as "the 
sanguification of the commonwealth." ‘ 

Descartes had a contempt for history, but admirers of his philosophy 
and his method sought to apply them to history, to political and social 
institutions, to economics. If ^e natural world was mechanically con¬ 
stituted and general laws could be applied to nature, then it followed 
that man, being a product of nature, was also ruled by "natural laws" 
capable of axiomatic formulation after the style of Euclid.* The eight¬ 
eenth century was not historically minded. Its speculations concerning 
the origin of society, of language, of religion, are evidences of this, and 
in its blind attachment to imagined laws it ignored or denied or defied 
facts.’ Thus it came to pass in the eighteenth century that "the infalli¬ 
bility of reason superseded the infallibility of dogma, and the Age of 
Reason resembled the thirteenth-century Age of Faith." • 

But the Cartesian method was no more able to resolve what Bosan- 
Quet called "the doubtful record of successive events" than previous 
method and interpretation had accomplished for the understanding of 
history. The boasted universal authority of human understanding, 
when represented by the best minds of the race, failed to enlarge the 
circle of truth in history. The errors of the rationalistic school of history 
in the eighteenth century were so many and so great that they dug the 
grave of the school before the century expired in the smoke and flame 
of the French Revolution. In the «ieme of things visualized by the 
Carieaian philosophy there were no values except quantitative values, 
no room for the imponderabilia by which men really live- imagination, 
feeling, dream. Those qualitative values by which human life—as dis¬ 
tinct from physical living—is measured did not exist for Descartes. 
Art, literature, poetry, and music were simply mechanical forms of 
human expression. Society from the state to the smallest family was 
but an agglomeration of human beings mechanically disposed and com¬ 
bined and mechanically regulated. Cartesianism had no perception of 
the organic nature of human society, and, therefore, was ignorant of the 
organic nature of historical development. To Cartesianism all values 
were quantitative and of fixed estimation and invariable operation under 
exactly determined laws. But qualitative values can never be fixed and 


* On thii tubjttt we Jacob Vlner. English Theories el Foreign Tra^ before Adam ScniUi," 
J»vtno/^ Pefilical Entmiy. XXXVIII (2930). 249-301. etp 2S7-3S, aSS, 

* Fcr dcmo/islration of Uus s(Blccncn( see BerlrsAd RuHell. '*The Revolt sFiinst Reason " 
AlUnhc MBHlIiiy. CLV (1956). 222-«. 

* Cp. the emphatic siatcment of James Ward. Tht PtaUn Ends (Cambridtc 1911) 14-lS 
•5c« the in(rijnim« devslopcneni of fiJe thttis in Beeto. The Htawtiy CHyofllu £iiU. 
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always are variable—and they are of the nature of man. History is a 
genetic process of change and transformation and never a succession of 
fixed patterns. 

The first writer to apply the principles of Cartesianism to historical 
subjects was Pierre Bayle (1647-1706).* ** Bayle was a Huguenot by 
birth and therefore traditionally of the opposition camp in the France 
of the reign of Louis XIV. He was not a great scholar but rather an 
intelligent and very versatile essayist. Before Voltaire, his DiclicnMiire 
kislori^ue et crUi^ue,'^ published in five large folios in 1697, was the 
most popular book in France. In private libraries it was found oftener 
than any other work. Bayle’s heaviest gunfire was directed against the 
Catholic interpreution of the Bible " and he may be said to have been 
a pioneer of the higher criticism" of the Saiptures, but he ran almost 
the whole gamut of recorded knowledge with devastating effect. He 
was the incarnation of skepticism and nothing was sacred to his pen. 
Like E>escartes before him, Bayle found refuge in the Netherlands, al¬ 
most the only country in Europe where intellectual toleration and 
freedom of thought were to be found. 

Next to biblical history, the history of most venerated tradition and 
authority, the foundations of which were regarded as fixed and immu¬ 
table, was classical history. Classical literature was regarded as the 
producilon of men of a superior nature, as a revelation second only to 
Holy Writ. To Question the accuracy or truthfulness of Greek and 
Roman historiography was irreverent, if not impious, Not until the 
latter part of the seventeenth century was the authenticity of earliest 
Roman history questioned by Perizonius (1615-1715), a Dutch scholar 
whose real name was Voorbroek; his acumen anticipated Niebuhr. 
But the first destructive attack on the credibility of early Roman his¬ 
tory was made by Levesque de PoulIIy in 1722 in a memoir presented 
to the Academy of Inscriptions. Later, in 1738, Beaufort resumed the 
attack in his Disstrlation sur I'inctTlitudt des premitrs siicUs di 
Chistotu romaine, The reduction of the whole regal period of Roman 
history to myth and l^end was a sensation of the day. 

The greatest exponent of the Cartesian interpretation of history was 
Louis de Secondat, baron de Montesquieu (16^-1755)/* whose Esprit 


• Howtrd Robinton. 6«ytd IMt Sktplk (New York, 1S31): Smitm. JI, coneulC index. 

** An EnsJith (raflelttion appeared In 1734-dS. 

"It ww typical ot M rcMOCiirv that he defied mintdea u e deduction of the icomctncal 
conceplien of the univane. 

"Sandts. II. 330.370. 

'• H« famoue L'Brprii Ats hit wu flnt puUiihed in 1748 end loon tnnelated Into moeC 
European lanruasa; within ej|hteen nienUu twenty-two edition! appearni. EnfUeh traiule* 
tkffi by T. Nuecftt (Cincinnati. 1873 , 2 v.; rev. by J, V. Prichard, London, 1914 , 2 v.) . Montee* 
Quteu'e Oewf« eompUtu (indufllnc hia Uuru psrianti and the C«iuU*tatisns tut Ui coutts de Is 
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dis lois embodies eveiy virtue and every defect of the application of 
rationalism to human institutions. It had greater influence upon polit¬ 
ical and historical thinking than any other book of the ^e, except 
possibly Adam Smith's Wialtk of Nations. 

Montesquieu was a lawyer and his profession tinctured his thought. 
His real purpose was to establish a science of society, which he believed 
rested upon deductions from collected facts. The aim of his famous book 
was to explain the origin and development of political institutions and 
the laws of government, which he could not do without going also into 
social and economic history. He had the Cartesian failing of much d 
priori reasoning and excessive analysis of his subjects, so that his find¬ 
ings frequently lack conclusiveness. The results of his studies are often 
too schematic. Montesquieu’s analytic method, however, had the merit 
of introducing clarity and symmetry into the confused subject of insti¬ 
tutions, for he assumed that political and social phenomena, like physi¬ 
cal phenomena, were subject to general laws. 

liie general laws were, of course, taken for granted, but they led 
Montesquieu to a series of brilliant generalizations and acute analyses. 
"Many things govern men: climate, religion, laws, maxims of govern¬ 
ment, the examples of the past, customs, manners. . . Climate, 
including the fertility of the soil, was to him the "first of all empires." 
But just as soil and climate mould men's character, so also does law 
"contribute to the formation of... a nation.” 

Montesquieu distinguished three kinds of government, republican, 
monarchical, and despotic, and defined each form, without making a 
sharp distinction of degree between the various types of democracy 

rm40*r H 4* ie Sktdtntt 4tt h«v« SppMred in ir/cnl cdlll&nL Ow bMt odUtd by 

Uboulaye 1S76-79, ? v,). 

On M«nt<«4u(tu mc Fcjstir. 476->7e; A. Cul«r in U Bniy<>ap44U. XXIV, 2Z7*3l. 

wiU) bIWlofraphy; C. P. llbtrt. MkUtiptitH (Oxford, ISM; Ronunw L«tur«)i A. Serol, 
Cr. into Sn|)l«b by 0. Ma«on ttiA New York, IS^: j. C. Coliini, 

VMstrt. MfnitsfuUu md Bouawtu m (London. ISOS]: Louie Vitn, Hitkirt 4t Mm. 

mptitu (Porte. 1S7S): Cuvter. OMrp«/hfuauf It Hnt 4trBiprU4t> Mt (2764): Jooeph Pedlou, 
M9nus^i«u H la traiiii^n pailKivt antlaitt n ftsnet (PftHe. ISOS]; MIebael Upochutt. 

ffis Ctt<M<hupfiHMopfi (Streeeburf. 1027]; W. A. DunnSni, oj Fatitk^ 

Thatnttffan Lulhtt u MtfUtsfuitu (New York tnd London, 2906}, 391-434: Oliver Wendell 
Holme*, Calktiti iMfpl Paper* (New York, 1920), 250-SS; A. J. Grant, "Monteequleu, " in 
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(JBS7-9S>. 6ce-l2: Guftave Lanaon, influence de la phLloeo^is canSaianeeur la lltUra* 
cure iranpaiae,*’ Bma d« mkapiiysiput H it marete, IV {1S9S>, 617-60: C. A. SaintO'Bnive 
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and oligarchy. In writing of republics, he drew heavily on antiquity, 
for there was nothing in contemporary Europe to approximate his 
curiously Utopian conception of republicanism. It must be pointed out 
in this connection that Montesquieu’s knowledge of Rome was not 
profound and that he was uncriti^ and credulous, accepting fables for 
truths and generalizing from isolated data. “ His favorite government 
was a constitutional monarchy, the kind that France had before Riche¬ 
lieu and Louis XIV changed it into that despotism which Montesquieu 
hated. After indicating his frame of thought, he proceeded to the 
"principles” of the three types of government- The ruling principle in 
a democracy, he explained, was "virtue.” by which he meant, pre¬ 
sumably. public spirit: the principle ofan aristocracy was "moderation”; 
that of a monarchy "honor”; a^ that of a despotism " fear.” Mon¬ 
tesquieu’s importance lies in the stress which he put upon the institu¬ 
tions of society and his use of history. His references to historic events 
for proof of hit theses are to frequent that contemporaries accused him 
of having a superstitious devotion to the "dark” past. "What the 
deuce,” Helvitius exclaimed when reading his explanation of feudalitm, 
"does he want to teach us by his treatise on fendal tenure? What new 
form of legislation can be derived from this chaos of barbarism that 
has been respected by brute force, but must be swept away by reason? 
He should have tried to derive some true maxims from the improved 
state of things that is at hand.” However, Montesquieu's institu¬ 
tional and comparative method of interpreting history broke new 
ground, especially in the hands of Voltaire.’* 

It WM MmUsquieu vho flnt applied the comparative method to aodal inatiiutioni; 
who first cenakier^ phyiical conditions in connection with the Iswe of a country; who 
ftrat perceived and Uluatrated how that natural order which the Phyeiocrau only eon- 
eider^ In relation to the phsnomene of wealth end its production, really extended over 
its political phenomena u well: who Aret let the exam^a of viewing e greet number of 
aociel facts all over the world In groups and claaaea; and who Arat deiinltely and ayatem- 
atically inquired into the cauaee of a aet of complex historical events and InstUutiona. 
aa being both discoverable and Intelligible. This was a marked advance upon both of 

In his Ctnsidin/iona tm It! eettstt 4< It ptaJtuf 4t> H^tnaina W it Itier ik^imst (Arac 
puUiahed A/naterdam, 17SS}. Mootcaqulou traced the cauaee oi the decline of Rome, includ* 
fng the deaLniction of lib^y. corruption, end the eplittlng of the empire >n two. Thoigh ui 
Inttfeatinc attempt at dUcovering generei iewe, the work ie thoroughly uncriticel end uiw 
eeboiariyi cp. Fuwrsn, 47S. 

Ae Mont««duieu cof>celved of three forme of fovemmant. eo he diktlngulehed three liutru* 
mentellUtt of government: the legulsdve. the executive, and tho Judicial. Da CtspfU itt lois, 
Uv. XI. oh. S. 

’'Quoted by Pasquale Viiiirl. "la Hietory a SciSKe?” In hla StuiU*. HiaiorUal and 
ts. by Linda VUIah (Now York. 1S07). 20. 
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the ideas, by ene or other of which men had previoualy been content to explain to them- 
selvee the coune of circumstance* in the world; either the mecnitable d«ec» of non* 
human providence, or the fortuitou* vagarie* of an eyeleaa destiny." 

It is curious to observe, however, that although The Spirit of Laws 
was the triumph of the application of Cartesianism to history, Montes¬ 
quieu's excessve analytic method really proved to be illogical. His 
definitions are like geometrical axioms and postulates but his analysis 
is not as clear as that of his master, Gustav Lanson has pointed out 
that Tht Spirii of Laws ought to have been divided into three parts 
instead of two. Part I should have been composed of Books I-XIIl; 
Part II should have comprised Books XIV-XXVI; and Part III in* 
eluded Books XXVII-XXXI. The first thirteen books study things 
in themselves, without reference to conditions. Book XIV introduces 
the element of space, of which climate, geography, geology, flora, and 
fauna are concomitant forms which must be considered as conditioning 
the life of men on the earth ; consideration of ihtst subjects is continued 
through Book XXVI. With Book XXVIl the time-factor in human 
institutions is introduced, and consideration of this theme continues to 
the end of the work. This last part is unique. It does not present new 
problems. It is a treatise on sociological pedagogy which few modem 
sociologists have discovered. It distinguishes natural law, political law, 
dvil law, religious law, etc., and endeavors to formulate a science of 
law. Part III, Book XXIX, stands apart as a sort of manual for law¬ 
makers. It is out of place, however, for it ought logically to have con¬ 
cluded the whole work instead of being an introduction to the third part- 

The rationalistic school of history introduced new methods of his¬ 
torical criticism and enlarged the content of history to include, at least 
as auxiliary sciences, the study of climate, geography, geology, and 
physical environment. Alert students of history became acutely con¬ 
scious of forces, conditions, events, and institutions which previous 
historians had either been unaware of or ignored- Science had broken 
down the narrow walls of theology and dogma and opened strange 
vistas into the past history of the race. The pkilosopfus were no longer 
content with the traditional history upon which the minds of men had 
been fed, They raised new questions. How old was man? Was society 
an upgrowth out of savagery? Was there ever a Golden Age? What was 
the nature of primitive society? What was the best fonn of government, 
and how did the various distinctive forms of government originate and 
develop? And finally, what was the meaning of the whole human adven¬ 
ture, that is, the gok of man on earth? 

■ John Morley. 6i9t*sphical Sivdits (London. 1933) i IS?. 
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The break with tradition first manifested itself in the seventeenth 
century when the Rationalists definitely took the position that every 
epoch adds something to the given stock of knowledge* and therefore 
sodety, in its continuous ascent, becomes richer in wisdom and experi¬ 
ence: in short, progress is a question of time. The increment of one 
generation is added to the sum of achievement of all previous genera¬ 
tions. Progress means an accumulation of knowledge, and since man 
always adds his contnbutions to the past, it follows that there is never 
an old age or decline, but rather greater wisdom and ripeness. "Every 
science," Descartes wrote, "develops after a certain number of pre¬ 
ceding sciences have developed, and only then; it has to await iu turn 
to burst its shell." “ 

Natural science thus broadened man’s outlook on the universe and. 
by means of the idea of progress, gave him a dynamic concept. Histesy, 
or the record of man on earth, henceforth had a guiding idea which 
could be used in a twofold manner. On the one hand, the notion of 
progress enabled the philosopha not only to dispense with, but also to 
attack, the previous theological interpretation of the universe; instead 
of accepting God as the prime mover and ultimate explanation of 
causes, the intellectuals now adopted a secular, purely human, hypothe¬ 
sis. On the other hand, the concept of progress opened new vistas for 
the interpretation of society, laying emphasis on the development of 
the arte, manners, and science, In both cases the leader and spokesman 

was Voltaire.” . 

Montesquieu was almost a man of one book and wrote for the intel¬ 
lectual «iie. Voltaire (1694-1778) was the author of many books and 
wrote for the intelligentsia of all Europe.” The most famous of VoU 
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taire’i historical works are the Essai ^ les moeurs, the SikU 4e Louis 
XIV. and his Hisioirt ds Charles XIL The first deals with the whole 
stream of culture history. The Siicle, probably Voltaire’s most ambi* 
tious historical work, took twenty years to write. He began to collect 
materials in 1735, but did not complete it until 1756; the actual work 
of research and writing, however, look only twenty-seven months- His 
aim was to give a complete picture of the age, to include art and man¬ 
ners, war and diplomacy, science and crafts. For this purpose he not 
only consulted books and documents, but corresponded with various 
individuals of the last generations for illuminating personal details. 
The first draft was completed in 1739, but Voltaire spent years in polish¬ 
ing it. "One should, "he wrote, "compose history atone does a tragedy." 
The work comprehended the whole course of the reign of Louis XIV, 
a "history of human stupidity," as Voltaire confessed. "The epoch of 
Louis XIII." the author wrote to a friend, "was still gross, that of 
Louis XIV admirable, and the present era [Louis XV) is only ridicu¬ 
lous." Voltaire’s Charles XII, dealing with the life of the famous 
Swedish warrior-king, has been subjected to a searching scrutiny on the 
part of a Finnish historian, who showed that Voltaire utilized the best 
primary sources of the period, mainly in French. He made a few errors 
in translation, especially from the German, a language which he under¬ 
stood but poorly, but he generally did not alter or invent facts.*' 

For sixty years this sparkling little Frenchman bestrode Europe like 
a Colossus, lashing fools with his sarcasm, pouring acid on bigots, fight¬ 
ing obscurantism with unmatched irony. His literary output was pro¬ 
digious; his correspondence alone fills eighteen voliunes. Poet and phi¬ 
losopher, essayist and dramatist, novelist and historian, Voltaire, though 
frequently superficial, was incapable of writing a dull page. He was 
read, imitated, fiattered, hated, and talked about by intellectuals on 
two continents, from democrats like Jefferson to autocrats like f^derick 
the Great. 

Voltaire made two remarkable contributions to historiography. He 
was the first scholar to survey history as a whole, correlating events in 
all the great centers of culture on earth and covering all the significant 
aspects of human life. Secondly, he conceived history as a record of 
human activity in all its manifestations: art, learning, science, manners, 
custom, food, technology, amusements, and daily life. And, what is 
equally important, his approach was always so fresh, so original, so 
sparkling that even the dull-witted were stimulated into reading the 

For «n udmirabk •ceounr of the compo»i(ion of the SiMt. we £. Bourfeoii* (niroductioo 
to iho Stb ed. 1906). pp. uiv-xMU. * 

•J R. Oanieleon. Kefteire, Kode XIf: w kiawion kirfoiJiafeMa (Kdeineron diseerta* 
uon. 1S78): <p. the review in RX. XI (1979), 54-sa 
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ironic master whose skepticism look nothing for granted and whose 
malicious irreverence was a perennial source of amusement. 

In his article on "History,” in Diderot's Encychpidit. Voltaire gave 
a concise summary of his ideas. After dismissing the history of opinions 
as *'qo more than a collection of human errors" and ridiculing church 
history as a "succession of divine and miraculous operations by which 
it pleased God once to guide the Jewish nation/' Vdtaire proceeded to 
explain how history should be written. 

One demands of raodem hietorUne more deuUa. better eeeert&ined facte, preoee 
detee. more attention to euilome. laws, more*, commerce, Anance. africulture, popula* 
tion. It it with hietory at it ii with mathematic* and phyvce. The ecope hae iAOtaaed 
prodtglouily. ... In writing a hietory of a foreign country it le not neceeeary to cait 
It In tiM earne mould u a hietory of your own country, If you write a history of France, 
you are not obliged to deecribe the course of the Seine and the L^re; but if you give to 
the public a hietory of the Portuguese congueele of Aeia, a topography of the diacovered 
country ii neceeeary. ... We have twenty hiitonei of the Portugueae lattlement in 
the India; but rtone makn known to ue the virUma govemment* of thoee countrlee, 
their religions, antiQuitin. . . . The Mme applla practically to all the hiitorlee of 
foreign countrlee. If you have nothing more to eey to ui than thet one barbarian we* 
ceeded another barbarian on the bank* of the Oxue and the laxartee of what uae are you 
to the public? . . . The art of writing hittory well 1* very rare. Urequiree a grave, pure, 
varied, agreeable ityle. There are lawa for writing history ae there are for all other arts 
of the it^t; many precepts, and few great artiste." 

Admir&ble as Voltaire was as a stylist and humanist, his histories are 
vitiated by fatal defects, He was devoid of depth, though he boasted 
of being a philosopher. His interpretation lacks both philosophic and 
sociological insight. What he could not explain on obvious grounds he 
left to chance; there is no connectir^ link in his narrative, To account 
lor compleiuties, he fell back on climate and "favorable circum¬ 
stances," ^ In the second place, he conceived history as a means to 
an end, a school for statesmen. "There is no sovereign,” he wrote in 
the preface to his Char Its Xll. "who, in reading the life of this mon¬ 
arch, ought not to be cured of the folly of war." ** History thus be¬ 
came a matter for moralists to choose facts for their sermons; what was 
disagreeable was ignored.** He had no conception of the continuity of 
history, and possessed an insensate haired of medieval history. *' Finally 

* Volivre, in Diderot** Etuytl«pUU, 9u Diel»HHaiT« faiminJdtt icittKU. 4ti 

aru 4l 04$ ntli$n lUuiannc tAd Bom, 177&-S2, S6 v.I, XVII, 555-72. 

" AdU Botin ipMud.I, L$ pkihupkit it Chisiatn (AiutterdAin. 17S5). 11-15; op. Benedetto 
Croce. Tkttfy and «i Hiitafiopipky. tr, by D, Alnilie (London, ISZl), 257. 

"•Opmo wMpMr* (Ptru. IS7S-S5, 52 v.). XV(, 132. Sm the chApter on Velt&Lre io 
BkACX, 2P-75. 

• Cp. tbe MAtenee quoted in Black: '*We ought to ignore the vulgar crowd of kings vbo 
woQld only •ervo to burden the memory.'* 

*' “Voltaire ciproMd e decided contempt for the 'learned luaber’ of the iniiquary. and 
ia «tpreeetAg It ha ebowed hlmeeU unaware of the conUnuily of the paet. He declared tbat 
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and inevitably, Voltaire was fuJl of prejudices; a humanitarian, he 
hated war; a believer in reason, he loathed the cki^. He despised the 
whole "dark'* past on the ground that men were then ru>thing but 
slaves of fanaticism, To him the Refonnation was nothing more than 
the ridiculous specucle of papists “who ate God for bread, the Lu¬ 
therans bread and God, the Calvinists ate bread and did not eat God.” 
Plato was a “bad metaphysician," Dante a gloomy pessimist, Petrarch 
a monotonous sentimentalist, Spinosa a dry pedant.” 

The philosophic trend of the age penetrated among ecclesiastical 
scholars, even if it did not prevail, as it did among secular historians. 
The chief example was the celebrated Abb6 Fleury, author of a popu¬ 
lar Hisioire eccli$iasti^4 (20 volumes, Paris, 1791) which was put on 
the papal Index, and an immense number of other works. In his Dis- 
c^7s sur Thistoirg, a bold and penetrating brochure, he wrote: “Un 
fait n'est ni plus certain ni mfane plus vraisemblable pour se trouver 
dans un grand nombre d'auteurs nouveaux Qui se sont copies les uns 
ies autres. Quand tous les docteurs qui vivcnt aujourd'hui s'accor- 
deraient ^ dire que la salnte Vierge a vegu soixante et quinie ans, cette 
opinion n'en serai t ni plus vraie ni plus probable, puisqu’elle n’a aucun 
fondement dans I'antiquiti, et que les fails ne se devinent point h force 
de raisonner.” In another discourse Fleury energetically attacked the 
temporal power of the popes and the alleged Donation of Constantine. 
He vigorously condemned the Crusades in the sixth Discours sur This- 
toirs eccihiasti^eM 

If the philosophers of the eighteenth century had done anything like 
justice to the past, Europe would have been spared much travail of 
soul, and a better understanding of the conditions and problems of 
aoaety would have prevailed.Yet could historical scholarship accom¬ 
plish more when D'Alembert expressed the wish that ail historical 
sources might be obliterated? In France the old order confronted the 
new with implacable antagonism so that the ancim risimg had either 
to destroy criticism or itself be destroyed by criticism, and we know 
that the latter prevailed. 


i of find bm Ki« fiwf 

21wortu hfi wwe. exblbiu mc« clearly thU toul 4bMnc» 
A * • • There i»»n«l6bor»t«eonlrMtb«ire«ft the 

J ^ ^ >• •lowly winnine 

*• QuoioU m Croce (n. 26). 258. 

p'A.^; Reiatloft to the Study of Generet Mielory, from e PhO©- 

^ /A* fhyal ffistorie^l So<itiy, X (1888). 3*4-7a 

« hy Cu#tav Unwn. m RCC. XVI. pt. i (1907-08). 457-58 ' 

compJelnt in hu Disstrtclifins and Di»mhm: 
roiiiKci, Phthisphuai hi$t»fi<4{ {New York, 1874-76, 6 v.j, I, 347-4S. 
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Next to France, Er^lish tliought was most pervaded by Rationalism. 
The historian of ideas and of the way in which ideas are spread and 
transmuted will find no more interesting field of inquiry. In England 
there was the same tendency toward writing history didactically and 
rationaily as in France. Intellectually the two countries were, in fact, 
closely linked. Both Montesquieu ^td Voltaire had visited England 
and studied English institutions and English thought, the former em^ 
phasizing the constitutional aspects and the latter the scientific (New¬ 
ton) and rationalistic (Locke). “Mister Loke” had a profound influ¬ 
ence on Voltaire and so had ^Ungbroke (1678-1751), who was a friend 
of the exiled Frenchman.** 

The parallelism between Bolingbroke. Voltaire, and Hume is best 
seen from their almost identical views on the uses of history. Voltaire 
conceived of history as a “ witness and not a flatterer/' its purpose being 
to cure people of folly. Hume, who primarily was a philoaopher, thought 
that history should serve as a storehouse from which to draw facts for 
the verification of social science. "We must therefore," Hume wrote in 
the Introduction to his Trsatm on Human Naluu, "glean up cur ex¬ 
periments in this science from a cautious observation of human life, and 
take them as they appear in the common course of the world, by men's 
behavior in company, in affairs, and in their pleasures." 

David Hume (1711 76) was the most popular and influential 
British historian of the eighteenth (and even early nineteenth) century.*’ 
The son of a Scotch laird, Hume was intended for the law, but, not 
being essentially a student, he abandoned that study for more congenial 

■ Adtm Bmilh Influencrf by Ihe Preneh Phyiiocnti by Hume. TlvJ«ih not 

an hiaMrijn, one fl\uit mention him for hn extraordinary •icniftciinca u a atudent of SMiaty 
wbo. in hU Wetim t/ N4iiou» cmS), Mod the eocnparaUvo method to eatabtUh a ietov» of 
economlca. LUe Menteaquku. Smith eoMioAtky drew on hiitory for hM llliwratknk. it 
waa laid of him that he "explilned the mochanham of loelety m Newton explalntd the aokr 
ayatetTH-by proving it.” In 1794 Smith met Turgot at Ihiria end tha two held long dlKueaioni. 
“Thiir opinion! on lh« mMt caaentiai pointa of pahtteo] eeofMiny wct« tho wmo: and they 
vora both anlmaM by (he wme soai for the beat Irteraia of mankind .” Sea W. W. Stephen!, 
r*a and WtOintt aj Turpt* (London and New York, l»5l. SO-CS for thi! and other bflo- 
anea! of French thinker! on Smith. The feconl work of W. K. Scott, Adam SwU* « SMtnt 
and Pnfmar (Claigow. ISa?) minimiiaa the ciaaaksil view of the contvectlon between i fume and 
Smith. See alao J. A, R Marriott. "Adam Smith and Some Probicma of To-day,” FarinitklO 
Rnma, LXXXII <1904), 96&-S1. 

" Macaulay. In 1S2S. called Hume tha "abical and moit popular” hiatonan) and Wlnaton 
Churchill, almoet three-ouaftera of a century later, aakl that Hume wae hia "boyhood'a man¬ 
ual” (T H Pewrdon, Th» Ttamilion in RnflUA HiHorieal Wiidnt. C^umbia 

Univanlty Praia 1933 pp. 19-23). See PVtria. 452-59; J. H. Burton. end 

»f Dmfd Hum (Edinburgh, 1946. 2 v.), ». NSR. VII (1947), S99-S9: the chaptet m Bi^, 
77-US W, C Abbott. AdwUuTHiHRrpuwiat (Cambridge. Moaa., 193S). 118-49; F. j. leg* 
fan. T**er> ef HisWy (New Haven, 1925), ch. jcv; Lyiton Straehey, PoftraSit in Mijii«rt(« 
(London. 1931), 144 ff.i Sally Daichea, l/rtrrdex VffUUmtdtrCatbicU.mekrfibuHt D. Hut^ 
m umr OfaH/xbtn fiiikmp/iit (Leipaig. 19C3>: Juliua Goldatcin, Pit mpirmfttck/ Gtteiicblf’ 
anfassunf Datid Humif (Leipilg, 1903); Heinrich G6bel, Paa phihsaphtachf m Humdi 
Gucheku mt Entland (Marburg. 1897); and ScitACWtSU. 14-19. 
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pursuits. “I found an insurmountable aversion to everything but the 
pursuits of philosophy and general learning; and while they fancied I 
was poring upon Voet and Vinnius, Ocero and Virgil were the authors 
1 was secretly devouring/’ His was a critical youth, full of doubts and 
self'searching, not unmbced with hypochondria, "Having read many 
books of morality, such as Cicero, S^eca, and Plutarch, and being smit 
with their beautiful representations of virtue and philosophy, I under¬ 
took the improvement of my temper and will, along with my reason 
and understanding. I was continually fortifying myself with reflections 
against death, and poverty, and shame, and pain, and all other calami¬ 
ties of life." Hence he turned to "moral philosophy" and psychology. 
His first attempt to gain a hearir^, the publication of the Tnalise of 
Human Naturt (London, 1739). fell on such deaf ears Chat the "author 
was hardly gratified even by abuse." His disappointment increased 
after he failed to obtain the chair of ethics at the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. Unimpressive in appearance,** Hume was compelled to accept 
employment as a private secretary and came to have a bitter hatred of 
Englishmen who were neglecting his genius. This explains the political 
bias of his historical works. Their success in later years, however, 
brought him an appointment to the Undersecretary^p of State in 
1766, and ten years later he retired on a pension. 

Hume’s History of Eniland from iht Invasion of Julius Catsar io tht 
Rspolulion of ISSS first began to appear in 1754," three years after 
Voltaire's Sikls de Louis XIV. There are remarkable similarities be¬ 
tween the two works; both are pragmatic, rational, anti-metaphysical. 
But Hume, a professional philosopher,** was more detached and skepti¬ 
cal than the ebullient Frenchman, Interested in causation, Hume ap¬ 
plied his philosophy to history, working from effects to causes.*' To 


* Lord Chirlenont, t oont«npmry. boo left Uu fallowing dweripUon of tbe fimeui phiJM' 

£ h«r*hii(orlan: Hta faco wa« broad tAd fat, hU owuth wide, and without my other upr«»* 
n than that of ImboeUUy. Kii eyoi vecmt end totiUm. md Oto corputence of hit whole 
perton wu ftr better Stud to communicate the >d« of a turtla^tini iJderman. then of a 
refined philoiopher. Hie ipeoeh in Englieh wee rendered lidleuloue by the teoadeet Scotch 
accent, end hie French «m, If poeiible, etlll moro leufheblei eo that wUdom moct certelniy 
never die^iMd herecif before in »o uncouth a {erb. Though near fifty yeart old, he wee healthy 
and etrong: but hie health and itrengeb . . . hed only the eppearance of rusticity/' Burton 
(n. 37), I, zr^ri. 

" Kume. it ehould be explained, wrote hie hiatory beokwerde. ae Laurence Steme bad writ* 
ten rrts/rsm S/widy. The leet pert, two volumee covering the period ft^ tbe accMlon of 
Jamca I to the revolution of ISQ. appeared Artt {Edinburgh end London, 1?S4<47) The 
middle eection. two velumoa dealing with Uw Tudora, wee pubilihcd in 1759. Two addttlonel 
volumee (1761) covered the whole of Englieh hiatory from the landing of Caeeer In Britain 
to the ecceeelon of Henry Vll. 

* Following Bcriicley, Hume denied the reality of mind and matter; to him rallty conaleUd 
of e »ucce«ion of ' impreeeiona and ideae" (W. C Dampier-Whelhem, A WwWry of Some*, 
and //» Jtela/tfiiis ini* gnd ffeffgfon. New York, 1929, p, 20S). 

«' Cp. the remark of Gibbon; "la every opentioo of tbe loind, there ie e nueb higher do- 
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him history—apart from its value as a teacher of morals—was a record 
of the conscious mind; in other words, of ideas.*’ Rejecting materialist 
interpretations, Hume granted that climate and environment may affect 
the physical aspects of man, but not the “finer organs on which the 
operations of the mind and understanding depend.” Hume, being 
bound by his philosophy, and convinced of the uniformity of human 
nature at all times and places, neglected underlying motivations and 
specific conditions. 

Apart from his rigid application of philosophic ideas and his precon¬ 
ceived notions, Hume's chief weakness as an historian was his neglect 
of sources and his congenital aversion for hard work. Though he pre¬ 
tended to be impartial/’ he chose only those facts which illustrated his 
particular point of view. "History is a collection of facts which are 
multiplying without end; and if they are to be made intelligible, they 
must, in some way, be abridged.” Obviously, only the author was the 
final judge of what should be abridged, and Hume igiwred all those 
facts which were favorable to his two pet aversions, Whigs and reli¬ 
gion.** Added to his prejudice, was his lasiness, which prevented him 
from doing rigorous research or checking facts/* These defects brought 
a storm of English criticism about his head—only forty-five copies of 
the History oj Enilond were sold in the first year—though his work was 
enthueiastic^ly received on the continent.** 


Mht In 4«M«ndin| from Um mum to cbe tffcct thtn In •tuniing from Um to ih« cwm” 

mM: "Mm hnvt ch«n|tS thi worU.” Tho rmon Hunt choM to vrito 
•bMt iho Mvontotfith eontury mhv ihoo my othor wai that h« ibought it (ho "moot curl< 
cm. Interettlni ond Iwtruetlv* port of our hlttofy,” Buck, he. <ii. . 

u ''TiM Ant oMality o(m hlitorlon It to bo Unponlol, quoted In Burton (n. 97), I, dOS^ 
"1 mtr bt ikabio to the nproodi of iinorom*. but 1 om certain to eoetpe that ei Imparuadlty, 
hid ] 3S1. 

•• Macaulay, a Whi|. made i wieiMrtni attack on Kuroo. “Kuml lo an aeeempliohod idvo* 
cats. Without pcoltivoly aaMrting much more than ho can prove, ho fivoe pronUnenco to all 
tho clrcumiuflcaa whkh ouppert hie com: ho tlUoa lightly over tbooe which an untavouraUe 
to it’ hie ovn witneooco are applauded and encouraged; the etatomente which eeom to throw 
dlotfoditon them are controverted; the contradhetlorie Into which they fiU areoxpleincd away: 
a clMT and connected abetroct of their evidence le given. Bverything (hat le oflerod on the 
other eldo le ecniUniatd with thq utmoet eeverity: every euepkioue ciraimelanee « a groi^ 
for argument and Invective; wbat cannot be denied le Mtanuated, or peeeed by without noUco; 
concMiione oven are eomelimea made: but thie IneWioue candour only uicraa^ tae effect of 
the veet mueea of eoplwiry." Maeauley. "Htetory." In hie Crbieal, 
lentils Euayi end Peem (Bcoton, 1880. S v ), 1. 801 . Pee 0 nan favoraWe^ ee^. 8, 
Brewer, ed.. TAe Stiidenfi Rtam. A HUhry of Sntlmi (new ed., New Yorit. ISSO), 

« Hume’e Itaineee ie Owe dacribed by e friend of hie: ’Why, reon, David read a vaet deal 
before he let about a piece of hla book; but hU ueual eeat wea the eofa, and he often w^ 
with hh lece up; and It would hove been unco feahloui to have aoved ecroia the room when 
any HtUa dMbt occurred.'' Humo wrote W Adam Smith, "Some pueh me to continue 
HiAory. ... AU the Marlborgugh papere are offered me. . . . lam become too wiae eitner 

^^lic^e^opdarity wee not m-deeerved; deepite a Scottteh etyle, be wrw hiet:^ aa UU 
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In spite of all the adverse criticisms which may be made of Hume’s 
History of England, the work is a landmark in modem historic^phy. 
He is the first historian who attempted to make history something 
more a than chronicle of wars and royal genealogies. He anticipated 
Voltaire in his appreciation of the importance of social relations and 
the value of morals, literature, and art. But the greatest merit of Hume 
as an historian lies in the fact that he, first among all historical writers, 
perceived the nature and significance of caus9 in history, on which all 
historical change rests.^^ 

Hume founded the Scottish school of history, and the Scottish 
school of philosophy as well. In history Robertson and Ferguson were 
his most important followers. William Robertson (1721-93)** was a 
Presbyterian clergyman so liberal that he vehemently acknowledged 
himself an admirer of Hume and Voltaire. In at least two respects 
Robertson was superior to both Voltaire and Hume. He was a con¬ 
scientious scholar who carefully utilized all the available printed and 
archival sources. Secondly, he contributed a valuable method to his¬ 
toriography by relegating his notes and references to the end of each 
section, a technique conducive to straight and uninterrupted narrative 
without a sacrifice of scholarship.** 

Robertson’s masterpiece is the Hislory of Stoihnd (Z^ondon, 1759), 
Gvhich was enthusiastically received; it covers the period to 1C03 and is 
based on the archives of Edinburgh and the British Museum. Robert¬ 
son was a tireless collector of data, and he continued to incorporate 
new facts in later editions. His History of the Emperor CharUs V (Lon¬ 
don, 1769) is not so massive; not only was the subject more alien, but 
there were immense difficulties in getting access to the Simancas (Spain) 
archives. Furthermore, Robertson knew no German, though he was 
ftmiliar with French, Spanish, and Italian. His Ilislory of America 
(London 1777), written with great verve and color, is the first authentic 
history of Spanish America. 

Like Hume and Voltaire, Robertson was also didactic, Though he 
pretended "to relate real occurrences, and to explain their real causes 
and effects," ** he despised persons and events which he considered 

Ik polAUeut Uut his (•nfutfe I* full ^ "wleelum, SeotckUfni, GiUJtcianu”; vec QR. LXXIII 
(1S44). 636 fl. 

** Cp. the obacfvationk of K«Tdlng, Miticry of Modem RkihtoOky {n. 1). I. 4ZS-30. 

•• On Robcrtion Pi;sTCB,4Sd-S8; Bi.ack. 117-41: DufiJd Stewut’t account of hit lifio 
•nd writinst prcTixed to Ttto Wtrkt of WiMam RoSerlifin CL^don, IS40, 8 v.), 1, pp. Ix-Ltiil; 
Tbomu Scccombc^i article in DNff. XLVIIl, 426-30: S. Austin AUcbone, DietiMtry of Bnt- 
U*k LiieT9iuu BtMiiK mi AmorUm Aullvrs (Philadelphia. 1874. 3 v.), !1, 1624^2: Sir 
Archibald Aliaon, in Dl^kmed'i LVI (iS44), 790-92: ^lUUMKIU,. 18-20, 

• Oliver Elton. A Sumy of Snidok LUeralurt, 17S0-ir8O (Londoo. 192S, 8 v,). U, 278: spd 
pMnlnn (n 37). 23-29. 

" Ilislory of Seoflond <Sdinbur(h, 1842), bk. 11, p. ISO. 
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trivial; such matters, he held, should be "abandoned to the industry 
and credulity of the antiquary.” History, he said, should teach wisdom 
and should concern itself with "dignified" matters. Thus speakii^ of 
Ignatius Loyola, the remarkable founder of the mighty Society of Jesus, 
the Scottish historian dismissed him as beir^ beneath the notice of a 
serious scholar, "The wild adventures and visionary schemes, in which 
his (Loyola’s) enthusiasm engaged him equal any thing recorded in the 
legends of the Romish saints; but are unworthy of notice in history." 
This bias also led him, despite his relative detachment, to an exagger¬ 
ated estimate of the "darkness” of the Middle Ages, although, unlike 
most contempcr^ historians, Robertson was keen enough to evaluate 
the medieval period as the seeding time of European civilization.^^ 

It b necesMry [he wrote in hb introduclwt to Charits Vl to matk the greet steps by 
which they [European nations] advanced from the bvbariim to re5nement. and to 
point out those general prirciptea and events which, by their uniform as well ai extendva 
operation, conducted ail of them to that degree of Improvement in policy and in msnnera 
which they had attained at the period when Charles V began hb reign>* 

Sir James Mackintosh, a Scot like Robertson, wrote of him: "His 
merit consists in a certain even and well-supported tenour of good sense 
and elegance. There is a formality and demureness in his manner; his 
elegance has a primness, and his dignity a stiffness which reminds one 
of the politeness of an old maid of quality, standing on all her punctilios 
of propriety and prudery (but] ... his ringular power of interestii^ 
narrative prevails over every defect." 

Robertson had a gift of style and pen portraiture. His descriptions 
of character, though never ornate, are just and factual, frequently 
abounding in judicious refiections. Unfortunately he lacked insight 
into social movements and neglected to give an account of the rise of 
institutions and the development of economic forces. He was fully 
aware of the significance of what is now known as "cultural" history. 

It b a cruel mortlflcation, searching for what li Initruotlvt in the history of past limee, 
to Hod that the expl^ta of conguerofS who have desolated the earth, tlis fmki of 
tyrants who have rendered nstloru unheppy, are recorded with minute and often di^ 
guating accuracy, while the discovery of useful arts, and the progreM of the roost benefi- 
dal branches of commerce, are passed over la dlence, and suilered to unk Into oblivion. 

Adam Ferguson (1723-1316)** requires only passing notice. He was 
educated at St. Andrews, studied divinity, and for his knowledge of 

Tkt HitltTy «/ Iha /ftiin «/ Ikt Bmptw CkttU: V (New York, )S4S). bk. Vf, p, ^7, 

On ReMruon'i errors in his treatment of ihc MHdIe Ages see S. R. MsiUsnd, TSe Dt*k 
Aits (Sth «d.. London. 1890}, 9-122,141-$?. 

w Ctmln V. p. 11. Thb introduction, entitled "View of the State of Suropo,” is a phllo* 
lophic survey and analysis of the Middle A|es. 

See the review in EA. a (1803;. 22^9. ** Robertson. VtrH <n. 48). VIIL 177. 

wSee the sitble on Penuaen by Frands Eipinaue, DNB. XVlll. 337-40; John SvalL 
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the Gaelic laT^:uage was appointed to be chaplain to the Forty-Second 
Regiment- When this regiment was at the battle of Fontenoy, Ferguson 
went into action at the head of the column with a broadsword in his 
hand. In 1754 he resigned and resolved to devote himself to literature. 
On the resignation of Hume in 1757 he was made librarian and clerk to 
the Faculty of Advocates. Two years later he became professor of moral 
philosophy at Edinburgh and after publishing an Essay cm tkc History 
of Civil Socitiy began to collect materials for A History of the Progress and 
Termination of the Roman Republic which appeared in three volumes in 
1783. Ferguson believed that "the history of that remarkable republic 
during the period of their greatness was a practical illustration of those 
ethical and political doctrines which were Che object of his peculiar 
study.” 

In his ethical system Ferguson treau man throughout as a social 
being, and illustrates his doctrines by political examples. He believed 
in the progress of the human race. His speculations have been carefully 
criticised by Cou»n» who says with reference to this theory: "We 5nd 
in his method the wisdom and circumspection of the Scottish school, 
with something more masculine and deciive in the reaulu. The prin¬ 
ciple oi perfection is a new one. at once more rational and comprehensive 
than bmevolence and sympathy, which in our view places Ferguson as 
a moralist above all his predecessors." By this principle Ferguson 
endeavors to reconcile all moral systems. With Hobbes and Hume he 
admits the power of self-interest or utility, and makes it enter into morals 
as the law of self-preservation. Hutcheson's theory of universal benevo¬ 
lence and Smith’s idea of sympathy he combines under the law of society. 
But as these laws are the means rather than the end of human destiny, 
they are subordinate to a supreme end. and this supreme end is perfec¬ 
tion. In the political part of his system Ferguson follows Montesquieu, 
and pleads the cause of well-regulated liberty and free government. In 
1783 he resigned hU chair and was succeed^ by Dugald Stewart. In 
his old age he devoted himself to the study of Etruscan and early 
Roman antiquities and was elected a member of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences of Berlin, of the Etruscan Society of Antiquaries at Cortona, and 
of the Arcadia at Rome. 

The greatest scriptor rerum geslarum not merely of the eighteenth 
century, but of the English-speakii^ world, was Edward Gibbon (1737- 
94).*^ His Decline and Fall of Ike Roman Empire "is perhaps the sole 

"Biofraphleal Sketch of Adetn Fcrfuion,” Tfensoaions ^ ik« Iioy«l Socitiy EUfteutth. 
XXdl C)a64). 6SS-6S6. 

*’TlM foDoving account te reproduced fr«n rsy iitide, 'Sdvrtrd Gibbon. 1737-1794, ’ in 
edebniion of the 200Ui ennivenary of his Urth. publAhed In Uk Pacific HUiafieal Rtrim. 
VII (1938). 93-119. See iJw J. Siunderi. '‘Cibboa sad Tkt DtcUn* and HiUary, 
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post-Renaissance history that takes permanent rank as a classic by 
reason not only of its form but of its substance.” “ Von Ranke’s EccUsi- 
aslical >snd Polilical Hislory of iht Popes during the SixUenlh and Sesm- 
Uenlh Centuries is the only other modem historical classic which ap¬ 
proaches it, and, even then, allowance must be made for the great 
difference of scale between the two works. Ranke’s period is limited to 
two hundred years. Giboon's perspective extended over fourteen cen¬ 
turies. No historian before Gibbon had had such a concept of the 
continuity of history. 

As with every great author—or for that matter every artist or states¬ 
man—any estimate of Gibbon must measure him in relation to the age 
in which he lived. Not even genius transcends the conditions of the 
time. The eighteenth century was eminently a philosophical and critical 
age. It had faith in reason when it had little faith in anything else. And 
who will blame over*much, considering that it was the age of Cartesian- 
ism, of Hume, of Diderot, of Kant? The New History saw its begin¬ 
nings in Hume and Montesquieu, iu climax in Gibbon. 

Gibbon was born of good English stock, in circumstances of comfort, 
though not of great affluence. •• As a child his health was frail- Hia 


n4., XXII r $4$“88, with WbUefmphyj Tht sflArlOtef Bit9or4 Ci^n. 

ed. by C. B. Hill (Unden, ISOO) (known in othar «dHloM m Clbbon'i D. M. 

SAM*d OiMon. iTST-lTSd (N0« Yerk, 1997): the Artida of Udio Suphon in DffS, XXI 
ami. aO-66: PuxtH. 46S-eO: Wako, X (ISIS), eh. Xiil. Md blbllofnehy. pp. 860-64: 
(be ehtpttf In Biacx: Moris Ritter, in HZ. CXil (1914), llS-31: ''The KutorUn end The 
C Ibbon.” LTLS, 1997, pp. 297-M: my nrtWe " The Ubnzy ot Oibbon the HiitwUn. Litrary 
Oyariffly. VJl (IMT). 349-69; end J. W. Swiun. 'Edwird Clbbonendthe Decline Of Rome. 

Ailantie XXXIX (1940), ?7-93, For hie wflUim m J. B. NertOo, A B,bl(- 

oiTotky H Warkt H Gii*m (London. 1940). 

■ Oliver BIton, Fttdarkk York Ftmll (Oxford. 1906, 9 v.), (1. 24. 

•• The lete Urd Acton, the dietlncuHhed BriUeh hietorian. wee dliUnUy releted to the 
Gibbon fifnily. Gibbon*! (nndrether (bom 1666) vu « proepereue cloth morcbent who ee* 
Quired e modttt fertune dotblnf the ermy et Kir^ WUIUm III in Flender*. Ehinni hii 
ebeence ebroed hie bueineee at home wee inaruiK«d by hli widowed friocher, vho lOon alter* 
werde merried A vVlowcr <A the name of Rjchard Acton, e foWamith Ifl Leedenhell Si^t 
They united in marriaao the ehildr^ of their own ftret nuptiale. Gibbon a randfaibar raerrted 
the dauihicr of Rkhud Acton and hie eletcr married 8tr Whlunore Acton ol Aldanhem. 
Gibbon the hUlorttn ihua waa connected with that ancient (amity of Sbrop^lre barenete « 
JeeoWte pereuaaion. For Edward Acton. whomCberlee 1 cmatod a beronct In 1644. followed 
Charlea H into exUt The Acton family eonwatod et thet time of oavan broibe^ all of very 
imt attturt. "one of whom, a pygmy of m fact two iocbee. eonfeoeri hifneeU the lut tM 
leart of the eevan. adding that euch men were not bom doce the Revolution. Gibbon o 
f 4 ib» wai borti In 1707 and after graduating at Emepuel Colki«. Cambndfe, waa aort abroad. 
Hia journey through Bceanson was marked by a aingular reauli In the chain of humari evenla. 
He Ml lerieualy ill there and aent for a local phyticiaa tad relative, a younger bro«n«, who. 
after having «udied medicine In Paria. had aeulad in Beeencon to practice hh prtfeeeto. 
He married a lady of B^ncon. becama a Chtholic, and was the father of three eone. lite 
eldat of theee wm the ChevaHer John Acton (I736-1S11) who beearee famoue t» the chitf 
miniitcr of Ferdinand, king of Naplea and Sidly during 

era. and with AdmUal Netton ataged the bloody rewiion in 1799. Hia two bro^^ed m 
France and one of them called upon Gibbon when ha waa reaiding it Uuaanne. He 
himaalf a» "Morweur Acton, mms pat U kan." The the Neapolitan 

to an eetale in Shropehlre and a baroaetcy by Inh e n t aa c a from Sir Richard Actoo, 
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mother died when he was very young, and he owed his bringing*up to 
the care of a stepmother who belied the invidious adage often applied 
to that relation. In his youth he was a voracious reader, mainly of clas¬ 
sical and historical literature; his imagination was inHamed by the 
‘'barbaric splendor” of Oriental history, Persians, Moslems, and Byaan- 
tines. An indiscriminate reader, he was a poor student and not till later 
years did he, to Quote his own words, "acquire the beauties of the Latin 
and the rudiments of the Greek tongue." The "barbarous” German 
tongue, one must explain, he never cared to learn. At the age of fifteen, 
in 1752, he matriculated at M^dalen College, Oxford, where, he has 
said, he arrived "with a stock of information which might have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy might be 
ashamed." Indifferent to university discipline (he was a gentleman 
commoner). Gibbon and the university developed a mutual dislike. 
After fourteen months he left the institution. "To the university of 
Oxford," he later wrote, "I acknowledge no obligation; and she will as 
cheerfully renounce me for a son as I am willing to disclaim her for a 
mother. 1 spent fourteen months at Magdalen College: they proved 
the fourteen months the most idle and unprofitable of my whole life." 

Gibbon was then sent abroad by his father to Lausaime where he was 
tutored by Pavilliard, a C^ilvinist minister. Under the influence of his 
excellent tutor who knew no English, the young man not only made 
French his "spontaneous” tongue, but, more important still, he studied 
the classics and French thought: he read Pascal, Montesquieu, as well 
as Giannone's Hislory of Naples, and probably also the iconoclastic 
Voltaire who was then (1757) a neighbor of the twenty-year-old Gib¬ 
bon. A few years later Gibbw visited Paris where he met the foremost 
Alembert, Diderot, Raynal, Helvfetius, and Holbach. 
"Had 1 been rich and independent, I should have prolonged and per¬ 
haps have fixed my residence at Paris,” he wrote long afterward. 
Though he did not settle in the French capital, his mind was perma¬ 
nently affected by skeptical French thought. 

Early in his youth Gibbon had contemplated writing some kind of 
history.** For several years he revolved in his mind various historical 


thft akl«r branch ol the faoiUy, Th« late sreat Driiith hiiCorian. Lord Acton, wu a Knindeon 
0/ ChevaKer John Acioa, wm born at N^ee la 1S34. and became a peer of in IMS. 

•* Adam Smith expreaaed the tame ecntlmofit of condemnation of Oxford, “ In the Univereity 
of Oxford, the sicater pan of the public profseora have, for theec many yean, civen up aito> 
aether even the pretence of teaching.” Tfu WtaUh of UoHmt, eS. by J. & Nwboleon (London 
1901), .SIS. University Collefc hae at iut rccocniaed the gerdue of Shelley, wbo once ehocked 
the done. But Me«dilcn Colleto etill refuaea to hooour the frtttcet man of lettere whoee 
name ha« (raced her repeten. 

»• " I know, by experience, that from my early youth I aapiied to the character of an hie- 
bortan,” ^^utllaneous Wot At of Bdtoari CMon. ed. by John Lord ShOfidd (London. 17», 
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projects. A history of the expedition of Charles VIII in 1494 was aban¬ 
doned ** as too remote us and rather an introduction to great events 
than great and important in itself”—accurate judgment but a singular 
conclusion, seeing that he Anally settled upon a subject far more remote. 
He "successively chose and rejected the crusade of Richard the First, 
the barons' wars against John and Henry the Third, the history of 
Edward the Black Prince, the lives and comparisons of Henry V and 
the Emperor Titus, the life of Philip Sidney, and that of the Marquis 
of Montrose." Then he contemplated a life of Sir Walter Raleigh, but 
concluded that although "the events of his life are interesting, hia 
character Is ambiguous and his actions obscure.” The history of the 
liberty of the Swiss was one which he "would have preferred to all 
others”; he read T^chudi's CkTMicU with diligence, but reluctantly 
abandoned the idea because so many of the sources were in German. 
He had gc»ne so far in this project as to write an essay in French on the 
subject which was read before a society of foreigners in London. For¬ 
tunately lor Gibbon, a friend showed the manuscript to Hume who 
gave him wholesome advice. "Why do you compose in French,” he 
wrote, "and carry faggots into the woods, as Horace say a with regard 
to Romans who wrote in Greek? ... Let the French triumph in the 
present diffusion of their tongue. Our solid and increasing establish¬ 
ments in America promise a superior stability and duration to the 
English language.” For a time Gibbon play^ with the thought of 
writing a history of Florence under the Medici: "a period of one hundred 
and fifty years which rises or descends from the dregs of the Florentine 
democracy to the title and dominion of Cosmode Medici. . . . I might 
deduce a chain of revolutions . . . ungular men and singular events— 
the Medici four times expelled and as often recalled ... the character 
and fate of Savonarola ... the revival of arts and letters ... the 
fall of the republic.” He thought that the history of Florence under the 
Medici, "a commonwealth, soft, opulent, and corrupt, which, by just 
degrees, is precipitated from the abuse to the loss of her liberty,” con¬ 
tained an "instructive” lesson. He wrote; "On this splendid subject 
1 shall probably fix.” 

But he did not yet know his own mind, Two years later he reached 
a decision with almost dramatic suddenness. He viwted Rome in 1764 
when he was twenty-seven years of age- To his classically-trained mind 
the view of the Eternal City was an unforgettable experience. Rome 
became the city of his soul. "My temper," he wrote retrospectively, 
"is not very susceptible of enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm which I do 
not feel I have ever scorned to affect. But at the distance of twenty- 
five years, I can neither forget nor express the strong emotions which 
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agitated my mind as I first appPMched the Eternal City. After a sleep- 
less night I trod with a lofty step the ruins of the Forum; each memo¬ 
rable spot where Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, or Caesar fell was at 
once present to my eye; and several days of intcutication were lost or 
enjoyed before I could descend to a cool and minute investigation." 

"It was at Rome," he continues, "on the 15th day of October, 1764, 
as I sat musing amid the mins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed 
fryars were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter/^ that the idea of 
writing the decline and fall of the dty first started to my mind.” Gib¬ 
bon’s memory slipped a cog when he penned this impressive sentence. 
The church was S. Maria Aracoeli, but the structure is the CapitoUne 
Temple of Juno, not of Jupiter. The friars were Franciscans, The 
monastery was pulled down in 1888. 

His original dedgn was to limit the subject to the decay of the city 
of Rome. He did not then contemplate the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. For four years he was "in a dark and doubtful per¬ 
spective," and "contemplated [the subject] at an awful distance.” 
But the distance narrowed as his mind cleared and he gr^w more and 
more conscious of his powers. "1 began," he relates under the year 
1768, "gradually to advance from the wish to the hope, from the hope 
to the design, from the design to the execution of my historical work, 
of whose limits and extent I had yet a very inadequate notion." He 
had decided, however, by this time to write the history of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire, and not merely that of the dty of Rome— 
s subject which was left for Gregorovius to deal with. "Insensibly," 
Gibbm goes on in this remarkable self-revelation of his mind, "I 
plunged into the ocean of Augustan history, and in the descending 
series 1 investigated, with my pen almost always in my hand, the orig¬ 
inal records, both Greek and Latin, from Dion Cassius to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, from the reign of Trajan to the last age of the western 
Caesars." Increasingly his mind became fascinated with this "tale of 
a dty which swelled into an empire." 

He told no one his secret. Not even his dearly beloved stepmother 
was infonned until the first volume was nearly completed. In August, 
17TO, he wrote to her: 

BrKl«d by Tirqulolu« Supwbui. the iMt of tht tnd eanMcnttd in SOS ae. It 
WM bunwd If) 83 B«. flurins the ctvU betvttn SuJIa end Merlui, and anin in 69 a.P. 
In the Uianfular war of VoeiusUn. Otho. and Vlialtlue. and macniScntly reaU««d by DomiUan. 
in the early Middle Aiea the temple ajod tbe hiu on vBidi it ie eituated ware owned by the 
monwtery o( S. Maiia de CaWlolio (Ancoeli), but In 1143 became civic property and the 
meetlAf place of the municipal Senate, fim mecUonod in USO. The hill originally ww awea- 
«b)< only from the forum, but in 1348 the lofty flight of 1S4 etepaaacending from the Campua 
Mariiue to the ehureb of S. Maria In Aracoeli wae eonatructed, the only public improvement 
made m Rome during tbe exile of tbe pop« at Avignon. 
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I vTk just at present engaged in a great historical work, no less than a History of tite 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, with the 5rst volume of which I may very poe- 
ftbly oppress the public neirt winter. It would require some pages to give a more par¬ 
ticular idea of it; but 1 shall only eay in general that the subje^ is curious snd nerer yet 
treated as it deserves> and that during some years it has been in my thoughts and un^ 
my pen. 

As the work grew under hU hand he became more and more convinced 
that he had “chosen an illustrious subject.” The manuscript was not 
shown to any one, “Of such friends," he comments, "some will praise 
from politeness and some will criticise from vanity.” 

Boswell has recorded an interestii^ anecdote which illustrates Gib* 
bon’s remarkable reticence in regard to his work. One evening in the 
year 1775 Dr. Johnson, Boswell, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gibbon, and 
some others were gathered in the library of Mr. Cambridge. 

The common remark sa to the utility of reading hletory being made: Johnson: ’'We 
mult coAvder how very little hiilory there is: I mean real authentick history. That 
ceream kmge reigned, and certain battles were fought, we can depend upon u true; but 
ail the colc^ng, all the philoeophy of luetory is conjecture.” Boswclc: "Then, Six, 
you would reduce all hlstc^ to no better than an almanack, a mere chronologleBl leriee 
of remarkibte eventa.” Mr. Gibbon, wlto must at that time have been employed upon 
hli HisWx, of which be published the first volume in the following yeer, was preaent, 
but did not step forth In defence of that speciea of writing. He probably did not like to 
trust himself with Johnson, 

There was no friendship between Gibbon and Dr, Johnson. One eve¬ 
ning at a tavern, where the Literary Club was dining, when the talk 
turned upon bears, Johnson remarked: "We are told that the black 
bear is innocent; but 1 should not like to trust myself with him,” where¬ 
upon Gibbon muttered under his breath; "I should not like to trust 
myself with you.” The burly doctor was so base in his manners that 
he once jeered at Gibbon for his ugliness. And by the way, it may be 
added that the common phrase "Gibbon's aneer" is an invention of the 
sycophantic Boswell, who always barked as his master did.*’ 

His father's death had left him possessed of independent means and 
he removed to London, where ''no sconer was I settled in my house 
and library than I undertook the composition of the first volume of my 

*' The Liternry Club ww founded by Sir Joehdft Reynoldt In 17S3. Gibbon wai elected on 
Msrch 4,1774. AmoTtf iU ecriy membee wvo Jehneon. Boive]l. Sheriden, Walcole, Cold* 
smith, ciurle* Jtmee rox. CurlU. Sir WUiifitn Jones, and Bisbep Percy. Adam Snltb, who 
had corns to London In 1T74 in order to compl^ ha Tht WuUk sf Ncihm. wu elected io 
iaouary, 177S, snd there he end Gibbon eoet for the Arat tine, snd bscsmo feet frienda. In 
hie Orc/fw and Fait, chsptcr XXIV, note IS (cd. Bury, I, 46S). when speaking of the whe«t 
supply of sneient Rocne, Gibbon cites Tkt Wtahk ^ NaUana. and Adds: ” I am proud to quoto 
as the work of a sags and a frisnd. " fioewdi writing on April 28, 177$, immediately after 
Th$ WtaUk »f Natipm was published, to hieCrieodTeoi^ said: "Smith, too, » now a member 
of our dub. It has lost Ita islsct merit.” 
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History- At the <5utset all was dark and doubtful; even the title of the 
work, the true era of the Decline and Fall of the Empire, the limits 
of the introduction, the division of the chapters and the order of the 
narrative; and I was often tempted to throw away the labour of seven 
years." Fortunately for Gibbon, who knew no German, J. J. Mascou's 
G$schichle der Ttufschen {2 v„ 1726), which covered Che history of 
the ancient Germans from the earliest times to the accession of the 
Carol ingian House, had been translated into English in 1737 by Thomas 
Led lard, "late secretary of His Majesty's envoy extraordinary in Lower 
Germany.’’ This work, almost forgotten today, was one of the most 
substantial products of German historical scholarship written during 
the eighteenth century.** 

Gibbon has given an illuminating account of the development of his 
style. "The style of an author," he says, "should be the image of his 
mind, but the choice and command of language is the fruit of exercise. 
Many experiments were made before I could hit the middle tone between 
a dull chronicle and a rhetorical declamation. Three times did I com> 
pose the first chapter, and twice the second and third before I was tol¬ 
erably satisfied with their effect. In the remainder of the way 1 ad¬ 
vanced with more equal and easy pace; but the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters have been reduced by three successive revisals from a large 
volume to their present sise, and they might still be compressed with* 
out any loss of facts or sentiments." Hume, on the other hand, in his 
last journey to London told Gibbon that the narrative from the death 
of Commodus in 192 a.d. to the accession of Alexander Severus in 223 
A.P, was too concise. 

The first volume was written three times,** but he wrote the others 
with rapidity and with few changes in the text. He was influenced, 
he tells us, by "the perfect composition, the nervous language, the 
well-turned periods” of Robertson, and Hume’s “calm philosophy" 
filled him with "a mixed sensation of delight and despair." But no 
historian ever owed less to another historian than Gibbon. His style is 
as original and individualistic as that of Thucydides. 

Gibbon is equally interesting in what he tells u$ of his method. 
Locke’s Essay on Human Undersiandim ‘Ted him into a deep and instruc¬ 
tive train of reasoning’’; from the Propincial LtUm he "learned to 
manage the weapon of grave and temperate irony"; Montesquieu’s 

** Woldnnftr Gocr)Us. tHt FprtefntntS'tuiM* Johann JncoS (Leipsig, 

1001). Gibbon hi* knowlodfo o( C«niun law Irom tvo work* Keirvccdui on Cbe hit* 
torv and the olccnent* of medieval Gorman law, which were vhuan in l4Ua —Juiis 
Grtmanui. 

Crdshton *aa In error when he ukt ‘GlbbMi wrote hi» lint volume ciKhl ilm^.” 
and LeUm oj Manittt Crn’cltoit. hy His Wijt lUnjiae Crei|bwn] (Lendon, 1904, 2 v,), 1,123. 
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“tnerzy of style and boldness of hypothesis'* fascinated him; in Gian- 
none’s Civil Hislory of Naplis he ‘'obseived with a critical eye the prog- 
ress and abuse of sacerdotal power.” He averaged a hundred pages a 
day in reading huge folios bke those of Tilleraoni and Cluverhis, and 
taking notes as he read. Sometimes he grew impatient over the copious 
erudition in some of these works. In his Journal he takes a fling at 
“one of those Dutch editions in which the text only peeps out amidst 
a heavy mass of commentary.” 

Gibbon had a wonderful dexterity in utilizing the researches of others, 
He had the power of forming a critical judgment as to the value of his 
authorities. "No man made greater use of the labors of others, or was 
less disposed to rwglect any short cut to knowledge in the shape of 
abridgments, reviews, or translations which came in his way.” •• But 
he had utter contempt for compilations and scornfully said that "com- 
pliers multiply useless books, di^st serious readers and enrich none 
but booksellers.” 

There are two especially interesting passages descriptive of hia method 
to be found, the one in his Memoirt, the other in the Vindicalion, which 
he published in reply to his critics after the appearance of the first 
volume of the Decline arul Fall. The first gives us a peep into Gibbon's 
workshop: 

The tubeldiarr rayi of medali. and inocHptlona of seegrsphy and clvonoiofy, wore 
thrown on thoir proper objecu; and I applied the collectl<mi of Tillemont. whose inimU 
table accuney almoit esaumed the character of eenlua, to Ax and arrange within my 
reaich the locae and ecactared atoms of hietarical information. Tlirough the dackneae erf 
the middle agee I explored my way In the Annale and Antiquities of Italy of the learned 
Muraton and dhifenlly compared them with the panlle) or iraniverse lines of SJgooius 
end MaAei. Baroniua and Hast, till T almost grasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteenth 
century, without euipectlng that thle Anal chapter muit be attained by the labour of lit 
quartoe and twenty yean. Among the books which J purchased, the Theodoclan Code, 
with the commentary of James Godefroy, must be gratefully remembered. I used It (end 
much I used it) ae a vwk of history, niher then of jurieprudence: but in every light it 
may be con^dered ae a full and capacioxa repooitory of llw political state of the empire 
ID the fourth and Aflh centuries. 

The second is of interest for Gibbon's reflections on the employment 
of authorities to supplement the information found in source material. 

Besides the Ideas which may be suggested by the liudy of the most learned and ingen¬ 
ious of tbe iDodeme, the historian may be endebted to them for the occaiional cemmuai* 
cation of some passages of the ancienti which might otherwise have escaped his knowl¬ 
edge or his memory. In tbe consideration of any extensive subject, none will pretend to 
have read all that has been written, or to recollect all that they have read. . . . It would 
surely be unreasonable to expect that the historian should peruse enormous volumes, 
with the uncertain hope of extracting a few interesting lines, or that he should sacrifice 

**$ir James Si'ipben, Hot«< (n, d), II, 409. 
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wholeddys to the momentary asiuwment of hii reason, . , , On thee oaasions ... it 
U his duty« and it has been my invariable practice* to consult the origuial, to study wUh 
attention the words, the dcei^. the spirit, the ccntatt. the situation of the p6suge to 
which I had been refensd; and before I appropriated it to my own use. to justify my 
own declaration that " 1 have carefully eKamined all the original materials that could 
illustrate the subject which I have undertaken to treat.'' . . . In a very few instances, 
where I had not the opportunity of CMisulting the originals, I have adopted their teetl* 
mony on the faith of m^am guides of whoee lidelity I was satisfied, but oo theee occa* 
lions, instead of decking myMlf with the borrowed plumee of TlllemonC or Lardner, I 
have been most eerupulouily enact in marking the extent of my reading, and Che source 
of my information. 

In 1776 through the influence of Lord Eliot, who hed married his hrst 
cousin, Gibbon was returned at the general election for Che borough of 
Leakeard. In Parliament he supported "with many a sincere and silent 
vote the rights, though not, perhaps, the interests, of the mother coun* 
try.” For “after a fleeting, illusive hope" that he might become a 
distinguished Parliamentary orator, “prudence condemned me," he 
confesses, “to acquiesce in the humble station of a mute.” Gibbon was 
an assiduous attendant at Parliament. He admired Lord North’s con¬ 
summate mastery of debate, who wielded with equal dexterity “the 
arms of reason and of ridicule,” when he was not indulging himself in 
a short slumber on the government bench between the attorney general 
and the solicitor-general, the "two piUars of the law and state," whilst 
he was upholden by the "majestic sense” of Lord Thurlow. Burke’s 
"profuse and philosophic fancy" amused him, and Fox’ "argumenta¬ 
tive vehemence" commanded his admiration. "The eight sessions that 
1 sat in Parliament." Gibbon proudly claims, “were a school of civil 
prudence, the first and most essential virtue of an historian.” 

The first volume of the Dtclim and Fall was completed during the 
novelty and tumult of his first session, and was now ready for the press. 
The manuscript was offered to and rejected by Elmsly, neither the first 
T»r the last publisher deficient of imagination. Thomas Cadell, a re¬ 
spectable bookseller, and William Strahan, an eminent printer, took the 
risk and thereby touched immortality. $o moderate were the hopes of 
author and bookseller that an edition of only five hundred was projected 
until the number was doubled by the prophetic vision of Mr. Strahan. 
the printer. Gibbon awaited the publication with equanimity. "I was 
neither elated by the ambition of fame, nor depressed by the apprehen¬ 
sion of contempt. ” he tells us. “ My dil igence and accuracy were attested 
by my own conscience. History is the most popular species of writing, 
since it can adapt itself to the highest or the lowest capacity, I had 
chosen an illustrious subject." 

• MttMi!en*9us <n, 0]), I, 246-47. 
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The first volume of the Declint and Fall of Ikt Ronton Empire ap¬ 
peared early in 1776, a year also made memorable by the death of Hume 
and the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. When ono 
reflects that only forty-five copies of Hume's History of England were 
sold in the first year, Gibbon’s success was phenomenai. Like Byron 
later, when the first canto of Ckilde HaroUt's Pilgrimage appeared, he 
awoke to find himself famous. He has described his feelings with candor, 
yet modesty. 

*T am at a loss how to describe the success of the work without be¬ 
traying the vanity of the writer. The first impression was exhausted 
in a few days: a second and a third edition were scarcely adequate to 
the demand.” Hobertson wrote him a cordial letter, and one from 
Hume, who died a few months afterwards, "overpaid the labour of 
ten years," Adam Ferguson wrote in congratulation: "You have made 
a great addition to the classical literature of England, and have given 
us what Thucydides proposed leaving with his own countrymen, a 
"possession in perpetuity.”' 

The crossing of letters at this juncture is interesting. On April 1, 
1776, in the letter which Hume wrote to Adam Smith congratulating 
him on The Wealth of Nations, he added: "I fancy you are acquainted 
with Mr. Gibbon. I like his performance extremely." And on that 
same day Gibbon wrote in reply to Ferguson’s congratulatory letter: 
"What an excellent work is that with which our common friend Mr. 
Adam Smith has enriched the public." 

Among Gibbon’s most intimate friends he was alluded to as THE 
GIBBON. Yet only the discerning few perceived how great a book the 
first volume of the Decline and Fall really was. Edmund Burke reviewed 
Gbbon’a and Smith’s works, along with Watson’s History of Philip II 
in the Annual Register for 1776. Gibbon and Smith were given two 
pages each, while Watson got sixteen! In 178S Burke reviewed volumes 
II-VI; he praised his learning, condemned his spirit, and said that hU 
style was execrable. Horace Walpole wrote himself down an ass in a 
letter dated February 18, 1776, which he wrote to the Reverend 
William Mason shortly after the first volume of the Decline and Fall 
appeared: 

Lo, there ii just appeared a dasde work: a hlatory. not majeatic like Uvy, nor com* 
preeaed like Tsdtua; not aUmped with character like Clarendon; perhaps not co deep aa 
Robertson’s Snthnd. but a lltfniaard degrees above hk Chatlts V; not pointed like Vol* 
taii«, but u accurate na be ie inexact; modest aa He is IraHchanl and sly as Montesquieu 
without bting wkercM. The style is smooth as a Flemish picture, and the muscles are 
concealed. ... not exaggerated like Michael Angelo's to show the painter’s skill in 
anatomy; nor compoeed of the limbi ot clowns of different naUOQS. like Dr. Johosoo's 
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beterogen«ous mouten. This book n Mr. Gibbon’s//isiory «/ rte DtcUng and Fall qf 
Roman Em^'re.^ 

The famous fifteenth and sixteenth chapters on the history of the 
Church under the Roman Empire gave rise to a storm of criticism, 
’'I was startled,” Gibbon has written, “at the first discharge of ecclesi¬ 
astical ordnance,” At first he endeavored to reply in polite but critical 
terms; but the violence of his opponents soon disgusted him and at 
last his “silence damped the ardour of the polemics.” Of one of these 
adversaries, Travis, he caustically said that ”the brutal insolence of his 
challenge can only be excused by the absence of learning, judgment and 
humanity, and to that excuse he has the fairest or foulest pretension," 
Among the "Oxford bigots" Person was a shining exception, and hie 
fiagellation of Travis of Oxford was the acutest and most accurate piece 
of criticism since Bentley. Gibbon bitterly said that he presumed to 
attack, not his /al/Jt. but his jfM'iy as an historian. Priestley, a Uni¬ 
tarian minister by profes^on and a physicist by avocation, was particu¬ 
larly ofiensive, and Gibbon, though for the most part he ignored his 
attackers, broke silence with reference to him. 

Milman, Gibbon's later editor, while condemning his "philosophical 
bigotry," justly praised “the inherent interest of the subject, the inex¬ 
haustible labour employed upon it, the immense condensation of mat¬ 
ter, the luminous arrangement, the general accuracy," and candidly 
said that Gibbon's religious prejudice was no worse than the theological 
partialities of those ecclesiastical writers who hitherto had been in undis¬ 
puted possession of this province of history. It may be added that 
'Welsh patriots were incensed over Gibbon's statement that ancient 
Palestine was scarcely "superior to Wales either in fertility or extent.” 

The continuation of the L>fcHne and Fall was interrupted by the out¬ 
break of the American Revolution. At the request of the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor and of Lord Weymouth, the Secretary of State, Gibbon undertook 
the composition of a British vindication against the French manifesto. 
The Mhnoiu JwiicatiS, which he wrote in French, was delivered as a 
sute paper to the courts of Europe. Beaumarchais, who believed that 
Lord Stormont, the former British ambassador in Paris, was the author, 
issued a reply in which he used such gross langu^e that the Due de 
ChoiseuI, although England and France were at war, compelled him to 

" Maton We>p«i/f at Hii LtiXfi FitXKft h. ed. by A. B. Maion CLonden, 1930), 

258. Lord Auckland hai rdnicd in ineedotc in hii /mrnaJ ani CotretponAtnu (London. 
IRS 1-42, 4 V.). ll. 2S0. which rum thit (be Duke oi Cambridc«, (he king’s brother, once met 
Gibbon in Reynold!* nudlo. *' ’So.”* my* he, *** t luppoee you are it Che old Uide again— 
•cribble, Knl>blc. acnbblc.**' But Lady Olmbervie |whe waa Lord Nortb*» daughter and 
whow buaband was a broiher<in>la« ol Lord SheSaldl my* lha( l( was King George III who 
said ii. Cp. Tkt Clenbeftie Jsurnab, ad. by Walter SIcIkI {London. 1910), 1,19S. where the 
quoted passage runs: ”*How do you do, Mr. Glbboo? Always icnbUe. lerlbbte. I suppoae.’ ** 
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retract one of his statements. As a reward for his service to his govern¬ 
ment Gibbon was appointed one of the Lords Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations, and his private income was enlarged by the “clear 
addition of between seven and eight hundred pounds a-year.” The 
appointment was In the nature of a sinecure. “It must be allowed," 
Gibbon admits, “that my duty was not intolerably severe and that I 
enjoyed many days and weeks of repose without being called from my 
library to the office.” 

Nearly five years elapsed before the appearance of the second and 
third volumes, which were published together in 1781.** Gibbon apolo¬ 
gised for this—to him—“long delay” by explaining that in the Interval 
he indulged his curio^ty in natural science and took a course in anatomy 
under the celebrated Dr. Hunter and another in “chymeslry” under 
Mr. H iggins. “ The principles of these sciences, ’ ’ he records in his Mm- 
oils, "and a taste for books of natural history contributed to multiply 
my ideas and images; and the anatomist and chymist may sometimes 
track me in their own snow,” Six months of Paris and pleasure must 
also be deducted from the account. After this vacation Gibbon re¬ 
turned to his task and sunk himself in the "mud of the Arlan contro¬ 
versy.” By now he felt himself to be master of his subject and his style, 
and while the measure of his daily portion was enlarged, he discovered 
less reason to cancel or correct. 

As soon as Lord North’s majority in the House of Commons was en¬ 
dangered, Gibbon resigned, and Burke’s bill abolished the Lords of 
Trade. He abandoned what he called “my senatorial life” without 
regret. The second and third volumes, he noted with satisfaction, ’’in¬ 
sensibly rose in sale and reputation to a level with the first,” though 
he thought that they were “more prolix and less entertaining than the 
first.” 

The fourth volume was continued with no interval between its prede¬ 
cessors and it. ”My skill was improved by practice, my diligence per- 
naps was quickened by the loss of office.” The fourth volume was 
finished, except for the last chapter, when Gibbon retired from London 
to Lausanne in 1783. London opinion unanimously condemned his 

* Th« MCOTtd volume prclUcd by GIbbon’i portreU onfrevod by John Hall from (he 
porvait by Reynolde. on which Lord Kortb remarked; *Mr. Gibbon eclla hU purchaeera a 
bartain in Ihnt volume." JottriaJ and Correspomtmee William L^rd AuthloHd (a, 1,12. 

** WbeQ Gibbon wee «^(inf the biacory o( the plafue In the middle ol the eixth century the 
famOMB Dr. Hunter celled bla attention to Thucydidea' deaerlptlon of the pltfua in Athena in 
Uw fifth century ac., and loaned him an d&boralo commentary on thU part of Thoeydldaa. 
■ quarto of alz buAdred pi^ by PaUua Paulilnua Utinanili, an Italian phyelclea {Venice. 
i603). Ha vaa atae Indebted to Dr. Maad'a ihort but famoua treatiae concerning Ptslilmlial 
Disordarr {?th ad.. London. 1722). In tbia work Mead ahrewdly accounted for the li«b(er 
mortality among mooia aod nuoa by the two advantagea which Useir boua«» bad of iaolatioo 
sod bbatinencQ. 
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voluntary banishment, but beyond doubt Gibbcm was freer and hap¬ 
pier in every way on the shore of Lake Leman than he had been on the 
banks of the Thames. He had taken his library with him and the fourth 
volume was soon temunated. He labored steadily but happily and 
closed his studies with the day, and commonly with the momir^. He 
was now ''straining fc«r the in 1787 it was reached.^' The 

last volume of the mamis<7ipt was sent to the printer without any inter¬ 
mediate transcript, so sure was Gibbon of the accuracy of his scholar¬ 
ship and the facility of his pen. Not a sheet of the entire manuscript 
from beginning to end was ever seen by any eyes except Gibbon's and 
those of the compositors before publication. He truly said, and with 
more pride than humility, that “the faults and the merits are exclusively 
my own.” 

Every lover of Gibbon knows the memorable words with which he 
describ^ his emotions when he had completed the building of the noble 
bridge spanning the stream of history between ancient and modem 
times, 

Itwuonlhedsy.omUMrAighlctf tbe27Utof JuAS, ]787. betwMn the hour*of eleven 
artd twelve, that I wrote the laet hoes of tbs Use page, io a sumiDer-house tei ay lerden. 
After laying down ay pen, I took eeveni uime ia a Swcmw, or covered walk aced ae, 
which commands a prospect of the couatjy, the lake ai^ the mountaini. The air wsi 
tenpente. the iky was Mreoe, the oher ert of the moon wis reflected horn the waten, 
and all nature was BknL 1 will not diseenble the Ant swtiona of joy on Ux recovery of 
my ffeedoca, and, perhapa, tbt setaWMuBeot of my fame. But my pride was eoon hum* 
blad, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an oU and igiceable eootpttiion. and that whatsoever might be the 
future fate of my Hiitmy. the life of the must be short and precarious 

The day of publication of the sixth vdume of the Dnlint and Fail 
was puip^y delayed that it might coinckle with Gibbon's fifty-first 
birthday {A|wil 27. 1788), which was celArated by “a cheerful literary 
dinner ” among friends. Adam Smith wrote in congratulation: " It sets 
you at the vary head of the wbt^e literary tribe at present existing in 
Europe.” As most of the previous purchasers were eager to complete 
their sets, the sale of the »lh quarto v^ume was rapid, and an octavo 
edition of the wbede work at a cheaper price was soon put out. 

French, German, and Italian trat^tkna of the Daclinr and Fall, or 
parts of it. socn appeared. Unusual interest is attached to the French 
version. When the first vc^ume had been published in 1776 Louis XVt, 
who was a great reader and undoatood the English language well, at 
the suggestion of his former tutor wbo had taught him English, under- 

*• Vd, IV W19 besun Marck 1. 1782 and Jum 1784; vd. V b^an July 1TS4 
and ended May I, ITBS: *oL VI waa bcfua Uay la 1786 wd ended June 27.17S7. 
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took to translate H. and did so until he reached the fajnoua fifteenth 
chapter which so shocked him that he abandoned the design. Neverthe¬ 
less the king read each succeeding volume as it appeared. A passage 
in the third volume of the first quarto edition (1781) gave him offense, 
and he took pains to have Gibbon infornxd of hia resentment. The 
offending sentence was this prophecy: "A Julian or Semiramis may 
reign in the North, while Arcadius and Honocius again slumber on Che 
thrones of the Bourbons." Louis XVI objected to being compared with 
the two degenerate sons of Theodoaus the Great. Gibbon in the next 
edition altered the words "House of Bourbon " to "South," thus making 
the allusion ambiguous. In his Mtmoin he wrote of this incident: "I 
shall neither disclaim the allusion nor examine the likeness; but the 
situation of the fofs kmg of France excludes all suspicion of flatteiy, 
and I am ready to declare that the concluding observations of my third 
volume were written before his accession to the throne." 

Gibbon was not elated over the translatioitt made of his great work, 
and complained of them that they the character, while they 

pr^agate the name of the author." The first volume was "feebly 
though faithfully" translated into French by Le Clerc de Septch^nes; 
after his death it was continued by Oesmuniers and Cantwell, but the 
translation languished during the French Revolution. XDesmuniers be¬ 
coming a member of the National Assembly. A German trarulatlon 
was begun by Wenck. with valuable notes. Unfortunately he died soon 
after completing the first volume and the rest of the work was executed 
by an inferior hand. The Italian translation (3 v., 1779) was not 
made from the cciginal, but from the French veruon. It could only 
have been of the firet volume. Many years later an Italian translation 
was made of Dr. Smith's famous abrkl^ form of the Dtelim and FalU^ 

Gibbon was half-amused and half-nettled at the reproach of inde¬ 
cency which British moralists levelled at him, especially for matter in 
his three last volumes, since an equal d^ree of freedom in the first 
volume had passed without crllidsm. He justified himself by saying 
that he was painting the manners of the time; that the vices of Theo¬ 
dora formed an essential feature of the reign of Justinian. 

My S&iliah text U etuitc, and iB Ikatkpuft pSMgw are left n tbe obaointy of a 
learned langua^, opkined. and add<d:| Nevenbekw the ffistary iht Dtdw and 
FoU . . . may poiiape a hiotdrad years benoe Mill to be abu^. ... I have 

•ometimes tb^bt td wntxng a Diakgoe of the Dead. Id w M c h todan, Emmus and 
Voltaire ehould murually admovledge the dabger of e a poe in f an old euperetftioa to the 
cootempt of tic blind and fanatic muHkade. 

') fiftUa md Qutrm, S(b VI, IIS. Tb* feiDoee lorW'fowtb ctepCw on Romao la» 
wu inaMtUd and UMd U e textbook in veneoi emvereitM on U* CDetiaent. 
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Viewing the Decline and Fall in perspective, Gibbon was justly proud 
of his achievement and so were his countrymen. “When I contemplate 
the common lot of mortaiity,” he wrote in his Memoirs^ “I must ac¬ 
knowledge that 1 have drawn a high prize in the lottery of life. - . . 
Twenty happy yean have been animated by the labour of my History; 
and its success has given me a name, a rank, a character, in the world, 
to which I should not otherwise have been entitled.” He calculated in 
1788 that Nature would allow him fifteen more years to live, observing 
that “two causes, the abbreviation of time and the failure of hope, will 
always tinge with a browner shade the evening of life.” But he lived 
only six of the span of years to which he had looked forward. He died 
in 1794 in his fifty-seventh year, 

Gibbon’s great work falls naturally into two parts which are sharply 
to be distinguished. Part I compr^ends volumes I-IV, and extends 
from the second century to a.o. $41, the death of the Emperor Heraclius 
(chapter xlvii). The cornerstone of the Palladian structure is the age 
of the Antonine emperors. Who is there who doea not remember his 
sonorous words in eulogy of that golden age? “If a man were called 
to fix the period in the history of the world during which the condition 
of the human race was most happy and prosperous, he would without 
hesitation name that which elapsed horn the death of Domitian (96 a.d.) 
to the accession of Commodus (180 a.d.).” 

The first four volumes accordingly cover approximately five hundred 
years. Volumes V-VI (chapters xlviii-lxxi) on the other hand suffice 
for a period almost ten centuries long. The di s proportion is obvious. 
But the defect is more than one of difference in apportionment of space. 
It is mental. For all his genius Gibbon had the contempt of eighteenth- 
century scholarship for Byzantine history, which he characterized as 
“a uniform tale of weakness and misery/’ ’’ 

Gibbon followed the Abb4 Mably, who advised the historian not to 
dwell too minutely on the decay of the Eastern Roman Empire to the 
detriment of his own reputation. Much of his research in the formation 
of these chapters must have been irksome to him, eapedally since his 
knowledge of the Byzantine Greek language was not as great as it 
should have been for such a task. Not one of the many important 
questions which modem Byzantine scholarship has illuminated was 
anticipated by Gibbon. Bury’s severe but just verdict Is that Gibbon’s 


** The introductory iwrafnpH* ^ ch. xJviii iketch th* plan of Gibbon** lau two volamaa 
end ahow how ■upcri'icuil wu hit undentandUif of Byuntine hiuory (CiesON. V, 199-71). 
“I «houtd have abandoned without rcyret the Greek alave* and their aervUe hiwriana.” be 
wrote, ’ had I not reflected that (he (ate of tbe Gyuntine monarchy la pessitt^ connected 
with the meet aplend id and Important rev^viilona which have changed (be a(tte of the world." 
For chticivn of Gibbon In tbii particular eee Bury’e introduction, tbxi.. I. pp, xlivHti. 
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"history of the Empire from Hwaclius to the last grand Comnenus of 
Trebizond is merely a sketch with certain episodes more fully treated." 
The most striking of these episodes are the Fourth Crusade in 1204 
and the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. 

Gibbon failed to perceive that Peter the Hermit was a charlatan and 
masquerader, and reduced the long and important history of the Cru¬ 
sades to a little more than one hundred pages, when he might well have 
devoted a volume to them. Yet that he felt the importance of the 
history of the Crusades is manifested in the last sentence of chapter 
lix, in which after relating the loss of Acre and the Hoiy Land in 1291, 
he concludes with the majestic words:". . . and a mournful silence pre¬ 
vailed along the coast which had so long resounded with the world’s 

DEBATE." 

Nevertheless, in spite of the shortcomings of Gibbon's last two vol¬ 
umes, he must be given credit for the attempt to write Byzantine his¬ 
tory at all. When Horace Walpole told him that "Constantinopolitan 
history was so disgusting that few would have patience to read it, how¬ 
ever well written," Gibbon colored, "'all his round features squeezed 
themselves into sharp angles; he screwed up his button-mouth, and rap¬ 
ping his snuff-box said, Tt had never been put together before'. . 

In justice to Gibbon he must be judged by the first four volumes of 
his work. In these the accuracy and solidity of his scholarship, the 
massiveness of his structure are strikingly manifested. The vigilance 
with which he read his sources and the penetration of his thought are 
impressive to one who carefully follows him chapter after chapter. 
He was the hrst historian who perceived the significance of Justinian's 
closure of the school of Athens in 529 a.d. and the flight of Greek 
scientific studies to Persia, which was conquered in the next century by 
the Arabs, for the progress of Arabic science in the Middle Ages.’* 

It would be grossly unjust to complain of Gibbon that he did not 
perceive values in history which only the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have discovered. He failed to measure the influence of eco¬ 
nomic conditions and social forces, or to appreciate the importance of 
literature and art in history. His Weltanschauung was that of his age. 
It required the French Revolution, the Romantic movement, Kantian 
philosophy, and the Industrial Revolution to open new doors into the 
vault of past history. Gibbon was a genius but be was not a diviner, 
To him and to his generation "wars and the administration of public 
affairs are the principal subjects of history," The ideas of progress and 
of "natural law”—the great illusions of the eighteenth century—could 


Stephen Gwynn, Tht Lift ef HofM fVaiptle (London, 1932). p. 249. 
“OlABON. IV, 
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not persuade him from the conviction that much of history is “little 
more than the register of the crimes, follies and misfortunes of man¬ 
kind.” ^ Gibbon's judgment and accuracy, except where he was 
hampered by deficient information, were little short of the marvellous. 
He was the first writer to grasp the idea of the continuity of history 
with largeness of vision and fulness of knowledge. 

Next to France and England, but at long last, Italy was sensitive to 
the new thought. But in the nature of things intellectual freedom could 
exist only precariously in Italy. The peninsula was not only divided 
among foreign powers—the Spanish Bourbons controlled Naples and 
the south, and the Austrian Habsburgs possessed Milan and Lorn- 
bardy—but was, with the possible exception of Tuscany under Leopold, 
completely under the sway of clericalism. In the absence of a vigorous 
national life there was little interest in or occupation with vital his¬ 
toriography." 

Pietro Giannone (1676-1748) was a celebrated Neapolitan lawyer 
whose deserved fame as an historian rests upon a single work, Siaria 
cifiU dfl Ttgno dt Napoli, published at Naples in four volumes in 172$. 
the same year In wMch Muratori's Scriptoru appeared. It was the 
fruit of twenty years of scholarship. The vigorous attack upon the 
political course of the papacy, combined with his skepticism, at once 
brought about the condemnation of the work and Giannone's excom¬ 
munication. The author fled to Venice, where he remained for twelve 
years and. like Sarpi before him, continued to pour out pamphlets 
against the papacy’s political conduct. He was marked by the Inquisi¬ 
tion, and expelled from Venetian territory in 1735, For a time he found 
concealment in Modena—one wonders if Mura tori knew of his presence 
there—and later fled to Geneva, although he still professed the Catholic 
faith. On a fatal Sunday he was treacherously induced to attend mass 
in a Catholic village situated on Savoyard territory and was seized by 
agents of the King of Sardinia and imprisoned at Turin for the rest of 
his life. The originality of Giannone lies in the fact that he was the 
first scholar to perceive the value of legal documents as historical sources. 
In this he anticipated Savigny by a century, as he also anticipated Mon¬ 
tesquieu in his perception of the historical importance of institutions.’* 

1,77. 

^ Amooi NMpoUtan icMin ono muM inenti«i G*sUno Pilanfieri (d. 17SS), the iurUC who 
JewiMd inm Tenued vid mfiuwxd Becearia; Almio Mawchl, the ftrchaecOoffiM: Seirtaao 
TaMl. the chronicler: Pbeid® TroyM, author of a hlewry of Napl«a: foe other, «n«retly unlm. 
perunt. wnteci. «ce C. Ccearc, " Ueba* die fartechrdtende Eotwiclilunr der tachkhtlichen 
Studwn m Kdniirekhe Ncapel vtn dcr acmten Htlfte dee IS. jahrhunderta b» «uf die 
Ccgrtiwari,' HZ. VI (1661), 293-34a; the exectlcnt articte by J«epb Taxte, "L'ltalie et ta 
oilioue fra(K«iM «u XVII f eltcle,' ’ UCC. IV, pt. »(I895-9Q, 41S-24; and Ouido de Rursiero, 
nptmiftp niridimoit nti teah XVI/I t XIX (Bari. I«2) 

'• Giannooc’a »ork »aa rcfiublished at MUan when Uu Rlaorfimento vaa in ita incipient 
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The second Italian historical scholar of distinction in the eighteenth 
century was Cesar Bonesana^ Marquis di Beccaria (1735-93),” who» 
though not an historian, used the historical method in his famous trea¬ 
tise on penology, Dei deltUi e delte ptne,^ "one of the little books that 
have moved the world,” •• a work of European reputation which did 
much for the extinction of legal barbarism. Beccaria was a Milanese 
noble, interested in mathematics and economics. Through his brother 
Alessandro, who was connected with the state prisons, Beccaria became 
interested in penology. His work was published in 1764 and had an 
instant success: within eighteen months it passed through six editions, 
was translated into French and English, was praised by Voltaire, and 
quoted by Blackstone. The little book had an influence on Jdterson 
in America, Catherine II in Russia, and Joseph 11 in Austria: thereby 
it laid the foundations of modem prison reforms. 

In this Eiscy on Crimes end Punishments, Beccaria, after a judicious 
account of the principles underlying punishment, urged a humane and 
rational reform of judicial practice. Following Montesquieu and Vol¬ 
taire, he advocated invariable and certain laws, open accusations, and 
the abolition of torture and capital punishment. 'What is important 
the point of view of historiography is Beccaria's reliance on his¬ 
toric facts from which he drew his arguments. 

If«« look into historv [ht wrltoil w« ihsll And that lews, which srt. or ought to b«. 
conventiou between men In a lUte of freedom, have been, for the most part, the work 
of the peeeiOAS of e few, or the eoneequencoe of e fbrtultoui or temporary necewty: not 
dicuted by a cool examiner of human nature, who knew bow to collect in one point the 
acikmi of t multitude, vvd had this only end In view, The Greeteet Heppinw of the 
Greateat Number.** 

iu|« of revolt {Ofim. 1S2$-S4. 14 v, in 13. of which I-XI comprlee the ht9H4). Enfllah 
iranilatlon by Jemea Ogitvie, Tht Cmi ttuury IH« KiKfhm R^plts (London. 172S-S1. 
2 V.}; Pranch vartlon by Jeen Bedevolle (Le Keye. 1742). Glannone’t eutobbtreuhy wea 
publUhed by Feuito NlMlinl In the Areki^ slftitc p«* It pnnmt Mptlelaitt, XXIa (1M4), 
1SB-S5S. See aleo the life by L. Pendni induded In the 0p4ft: Puwtbb, 342-4S: Nlcoliol'e 
article tti the Bneitt4Ptdi4 flationa. XVI. 9S7*7S: Giovanni BodkcI, Sejii'e ikIIo /jtofta fiwiU 
itl Gionntnt (Pimncc. 1903). which i» an atude on Glinnono'e originality^ for a defenee of 
the KeepoliUin htetorian eee Nleotlni. Ltthria n>i7« d% PUm Gienmnt *4 \ ncef criUei ttetnii 
(1W7). 

"Beccaria*# Opm. ed. by P. Vlllerl, were publbhed at Florence in 1SS4; hie lectures on 
petltlcal economy, delivered at the Palslino CcHcge of Milan, are to be found in Saioari 
ClMtki Hatiani (Milan, 1303-1$, $0 v.). vola. XI and XI1. See Coleman Phlllipeon. 7hnt 
C'larfnef tew P^arnttn: Bteemia. RomiHy (London, 1923): Ceearo Canttl, Mtetotia 

t U etrtM ptnalt {Florence, 18S2) ; A. Amati and others, Cr«ere Btcetfie 4 rabehMn* Ma 
pens * moTlt (MUafl, lS72)s Smcw. 11. 582-35; Lacy CoUieoo-Morley, Medrm Iltlion Lit- 
traiiftt {London. 1911), 46-4S: A. Deejsrdine. *'C4sar Cantu et Beccaria,** ASMP. CXXlV 
(18S5), 21S-37. 

*• Tranilated Into Engliih as Satay on Criitm and PumikmtHU (London. 17S8). from the 
FrenA trsnslatlon of Morellet (1766) Inaplfed by Voltaire, who wrote an Inlroductbn te ii. 

*1 Murray. Bdmurad Bvrke (n. 31), 245, 

** <^ted front the introduction. 
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But by far the most arresting Italian thinker of this period was Giam- 
batlista Vico (1668-1744),” the son of a petty Neapolitan bookseller. 
At the university, where the precocious youth entered at an early age, 
he devoted himself to scholastic philosophy, jurisprudence, history, and 
literature. His favorite authors were Plato and Tadtus, because "the 
former described the ideal man and the latter man as he really is." In 
1697, at the age of twenty-nine Vico was appointed professor of rhetoric 
at Milan, and on a pitiable salary of 100 ducats annually he had to sup¬ 
port a large family. Influenced by Bacon and Grotius, he spent the 
next quarter century studying and writing on jurisprudence; but despite 
his many publications, his application for the university chair of law 
(at a salary of 600 ducats) was rejected. Undiscouraged, the poor and 
obscure Vico pursued his profound researches. In 1725 he published 
the hist edition of his famous PritKipi di una Seienia Nvna, and five 
years later the thoroughly revised Seconda Scitmo Nuot>a; ” these two 
works form the bases of Vico's renown. 

Ons of the most itrlkirtg of Vico's Idsei is that of the iroup mind. Most of his eon- 
temporerlc*. as well as imvious historians, had ccncdved of historical chanas as wroucht 
either by the direct lotervanUon of Providence, or by the genius of great legislators. 
Vico advanced ths vary modem conception of the ccUective mind as the creator of an 
ever-moving civilisation. In the backiround of hii thought Is the fruitful conception of 
locial evolution, together with the perception that every phase of culture la related to 
every other phase. 

In short. Vico's achievement was the formulation of a philosophy of history, so much 
in advance of its time that it was not much prised until the era of Romantldam.'* 

Though an original thinker, Vico had little influence on his age; 
among the French philosopkes, assuming that they knew about the 
Neapolitan, there is no trace of Vico's thought; he was neglected even 
in Italy." The only eighteenth-century thinker who occupied himself 
** On Vko see Smith. II. K. ?. Adsm*. Tht Lt/i on4 WTiiin%» of Gi»n>oUiM Vito 
fLonden. 19SS>: Benedetto Crocs. Lafiioiofio ii Giamboiiitio Viet (2nd ed., Bari. 1022); Karl 
Werner. Gimb4tH$(t Via atf fk%lo»pk ut4 t*Uhu«f Foftther CVlsnna. ISSl); Giuseppe Fer¬ 
rari. Vito If ntoKt (Psrie. 1S39); Cernaro Roeeo. Bloiio tlotico ii G. B. Vito (Kspks. )SS4); 
Carle Cantonl. Giofmm-BalliUg Vieo. ShiiilerHi<( 4 umparolrn (Turin. IS^; NlcolO Tom- 
maseo, Vies ti il tvo s4eelo (Aomc. 1S73): Psole BDleri. S. Amii’m t Ciomboiitilo Vice. oui« 
itUa ffriFo teitnii/feo, d/llcfliMO/U iotto MtU (Ptie. ISS?); Collison-Morky ?9), d4-SS; 

Ferrari. "Vico at son Spogue.” ADM. July 1636. pp. 103-18; B. DemUjisk). 'Vico I Jcao 
metodahiitorTCSiia” (Vko and his historical method). In ATuwftstai* HUtoryttny, V2t (1393), 
199-213. 

** Dotb •ppeared In Nsplca. The 8th Itallsn edition In tvo volumes wai puNUbed In 1826. 
German trarulstiwi py Wcp«r U.«lpris. 1822): French tranUslwos by Michelet. Otvrta 
ehoiaiao it Vim (Paris. 1S38. 2 v.), snd by the Princess de Betgioioeo (Paris. 1844). Michelet 
also published Rfiwiptt it le pkUptopMli it rhisiein (Park 1827), a aununary of Vico. Not 
only MicMet. but also Comte, Gambetta, and Fuitel de Coulenges etudlsd ths writings of 
Vico. There sre various editione of hie complete Opttt; the meet recent is that edited 
G. Gentile end P. Nicollni (fieri. 1911-14, 6 v.). See also Giudke. sd.. 5<r(ut ineiili ii Vico 
(Naples. 1896). •* Smitm ,11. 235-38. 

* Sev S. jHnkdeviteh, " La phUosophle de Vico. d'aprSs Benedetto Crocs.*' Aff»t it tyniUtf 
MsUritue. XXni (1911). 312-18 
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with Vico wa$ Herder* who learned of him around 1797.** There were 
many reasons for this neglect of a profound mind. In the first place 
Vico’s language was extremely obscure, clothed in abstruse theological 
forms; this was probably a deliberate device to escape the vengeance 
of the Inquisition and the fate of his compatriot Giannone. Secondly, 
Vico, being a believer in God, had rejected the dominant Cartesianism, 
and was therefore repugnant to the eighteenth-century Rationalists. 

Unlike the phihsophes. Vico was a psychologist and, in the deepest 
sense, a scientist. The question he asked was this: Why do we have a 
science of nature, but no science of history? He therefore set himself 
to solve two basic problems: “An ideal eternal history,” and "Eternal 
principles of the nature of States and social relat ions (C9sa cifiU ).' ’ This 
led him to posit two principles, that of uniformity and that of conti* 
nuity. The former is based or\ the idea that the world "has been created 
by man himself, and human nature is everywhere the same.” Human 
nature being the same, Vico concluded that it ”does not change sud¬ 
denly: it always retains a trace ol a previous phase and former habits”; 
this is the principle of continuity.** 

The notion of u ni form ity obviously makes possible a science of society, 
which is to be at the same time "history and philosophy of mankind.” 
But the concept of continuity is more involved. It led Vico through 
devious routes and subtle probings to the well-known idea of historic 
cycles, since made popular by Spengler. Here Vico developed two use¬ 
ful concepts, e^so and ricorso. Corso implies the general course of human 
history; it reaches its apex in monarchy, after which there comes the 
rieoTSC. But rfeorw—ooming from the Latin word currere, ”to run”— 
does not mean a decline; like the English juridical word "recourse,” it 
^gnifies a re*lnvestigation, or new start. Thus to Vico, the period of 
antiquity is the emo, while the medieval age is the riemo. These con¬ 
cepts were subtly tied up with the Christian religion; for the historical 
evolution, from the corso to the ricorso, is completed when the barba¬ 
rous period, of violence in politics and imagination in science, is replaced 
by equity and truth. To translate this into simple historical terms, 
Vico implies that the real ricorso began with the establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity, the true religion, in Europe, and this "permanently established ” 
a real and just civilization,'' a new order of humanity among nations. ’ ’ ** 

• Otto v«i G«Timin|«n, Vit4. Hmann unS Hetirr {LUpsIf, 1916). S7-S1. 

*Octo Klemm. & B. Vm cU Gtstkiefii$ph%l»i«pi utU VSlktTptf<kBioi <L<ipsic. IbOS). 

13-43, 

■ RichATd PeUrt. Orrytu/b«M trr WtbmtPkMt »fi Gimtbaiiiilo Viet {Scut(^r( and Berlin, 
1929), 13S-$4. In hia Kaca^e* Vice alao mnde a number of suBntive KcncrilBations about 
Httnonc aoeiK?. eaity Roman civilisalto. IincuUUea, mytha, lajrenda, and rolifton; these may 
have inSueoced WoU’e lamoue Homeric theory; ep. Robert Flint, Kmo (Hdinbursh. 1SS4), 
17S-77. 
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Vico's philosophy is based, not on reason, which he rejected, but on 
the psychology of primitive ages, all of which, he affirmed, passed 
through three epochs, the divine (gods and myths), heroic (heroes and 
barbarism), and human (civilisation); hence his deep studies in ancient 
history and literature. Affirming his belief in Cod as the source of all 
creation and wisdom,* Vico insisted that man can have true knowledge 
(it ctrlc) only of the world which he himself had created, that is, human 
events (history) and social institutions (menial achievements). Man's 
knowledge is therefore necessarily limited to external things, but these, 
Vico was sure, lend themselves to thorough observation and hence to a 
science of society.*' 

The Rationalists, having broadened and refined the field of history, 
reaped a fine rewarf in the form of popular approval, No other age 
had such a voracious interest in historical literature as the eighteenth 
century. Everyone read and talked history. "History,'' Gibbon relates, 
"is the most popular species of writing." Both he and Voltaire were 
"best sellers” throughout Europe. "My book," Gibbon tells, "was on 
every table, and on almost every toilet." Hume and Robertson were 
equally popular, "I never leave off reading it," Catherine II of Russia 
said of Robertson's Char Us W 

One of the reasons for the popularity of history was that it was treated 
as literature. Another cause was that history was used as an arsenal 
of facts with which to bombard the ancien rigimc and bring about the 
desired reforms. For the dghteentlvcentury thinkers conceived history 
as the great teacher of human experieiice. Bolingbroke's "history is 

■ "C«d kno«tftUthln|i . . . butnus, toeae«vortnf tokno«thiri|*, must hAv«rMMm 
10 divkilag (hem. Thcreren, human loanca la a kind 0 / anatomy of tha works ot naturd. 
Thua, le illuKrate thii by examplM, it haa diwcclcd man into body and louJ, and aoul Into 
IntallMt and wlU; and it haa idaetad, or. aa it U tcrmad. abatracted from tha body Jifuro and 
movamont, and frtm theaa.aa from all other thingt, It baa drawn baing and unity. Mataphyalca 
conaidara balng. AHihmadc iha unit and Ita maltipllcatlOA, Geomatry dgura and ltd dtcnan* 
aiooa, Mtthanlca motion from without Phyalca motloft from the contra, Medlcina tba body. 
Lofic reaaon, and Moral Scinca tha vltl." Vko. OPf*t (ad. ISSS). 11, M. quoted in Flint. 

eil., S8. 

*' ‘ 'Saalng (hat human aclenea b bom of a dafect oi tbo mind^nameJy, of ita axtrcma littlo- 
noaa In cenaaqucrica of which It la axtarnal to aU thlnia, contalna not^g of what it daairea 
to know, and le cannot produce the truth which it aaaka to aaeertaln, ihoae adancaa are tha 
moat certain which caplau tha defect ia which they onginate. ... We may accordingly 
conclude that tha criterion of truth, the rule by which we may certainly knew It. la fe Aaar noda 

Hanca the clear and diatinct idea of our aind &ot only annot ba tha criteriOQ of truth in 
genoral. but not even of that of tha mind Itaalfi/or ukiU Uu mind tpprtIttnA iU4lf, H dear nor 
ntsfea fueCf. and becauaa It doo not make Itaoli, it U Ignorant of (be lorn or mode ia which it 
apprehrnda Itidf.” Optrt. II. €7, quoted in Flint. 89-00. 

** See Black, introduction, IS. In thb connection It ia intereatlng to point out the phii^ 
topktM' DTo-occupatlon with ftyb. Writcra and acholan, aapecUliy in Pmca. paid aa much 
attention to form and etpreaaton aa to content. Buffon. a rwitural aeientiat. b reaponalbla for 
the dictu m that " the atyb b the man blmadf." He inrirted that only wall*wrilicn booka would 
paaa on to poaterity, Condillac aaid that "the whole beauty of eiyle cofttiata In two thinga: 
dsrity and character" (Smcth, H, 301). Voltaire and Gibbon are tba moat brillbnt eaamplea 
of acholaia who commanded a auperb proee atyl& 
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phjlcisophy uachii^ by example” is a famous dictum. Hume, in his 
Treaiise on Human Nature. said that “we must glean up our experiments 
in this science from a cautious observation of human life, and take them 
as they appear in the common course of the world, by men's behavior 
in company, in affairs, and in their pleasures.” 



CHAPTER XXXXX 

GERMANY AND THE ACE OF ENLIGHTENMENT ^ 

T he promise potency of Cennen Intellectual life in the fif¬ 

teenth century—that brief era of the so-called German Renais¬ 
sance^ was destroyed by the Lutheran Reformation,’ and the 
Rcformatiwi ultimately led to the Thirty Yean* War, which nearly 
destroyed Germany.’ 

The first clear thinker in Germany after I54fi was the celebrated 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnia (1646-1716),’ the liberator and restorer of 


»In Ocraun. AH/MSmai. Sm Punttt 390^ tfid Bit. tV: Jote Dewty. C«m^ Philw- 
pMy m4 Mwf (New Y«fc. ISIS). 44>13S: J. P. Jaieewa. Develepmcnt of Modem 
Hiflonocrapay.** LX VI (imCH. K. Fnndte. S^«tF»rc4i 

in Oftmm Liwmwt (New Ytfk. IM). ehk WOtaA, Bk*. lIMVj Wote. 199-210: 
BiRKHtiH. 825-34 Mfid p*mm: Lodv^ Wadtf«. Gmkkk* 4tf kuIotbMfMn F^tcktPtt tmi 
Kumi Hit 4ir W^dfrAtrsuOmt 4tf Juir*#rur*ei C*»ha m Sy^tH (Ceuinc»» 1112 -M, 2 v. 
la 6). ]I. aO0 ff.: J. G. H^bm, rw Milmphtf BnAcAMMMnf (New York. ISIO): Kermaa 
KeCMT. Gttkiekh 4rr inttehm Lktrmtir te li. ttd. by B. A. Beucke (Bnine* 

trick. 1S2S-2S. 3 v. la4):C. M. PtIml Antt»l»<y CUeewef FrtM tf Otmm UUf9btf4 
(PrlfKaton. 1S34): Albert Kdew. Dk d«yutkt Uteimr 4ff Auftl^rntmH (Hridelbtff. 1925): 
AIM {(auhaum. Cmkykt dtt dMKJHn {Berlin. 1905): Erwel C»«irw. DU 

FkikmfkU drr Attfktinim (Jtibkt p n, 1932): EJiaobeUt lUmpd-Miebd. Du An/AiMrunt, 
tin* kitU*iMii4>Am4iiHki VMttmttkmi (UnfMirti, >92$); Karl VMktr. Du Kit<lufu 

E ktttmkttk^ 4rt rinnUrwei (T9b*n«^ 1921): Ludst tevy'BruU. d<awti 

S»t4i nrf ir th i kpptmifU 4* le r mt m h w e^iewelr «n AUtmtpu {Parle. 1990): C. 
2art. im Fkikmpkm ml Banw «■/ 4k 4fkselu FktkitpiU it* If. 

kmittu (B«ibi. ISSi}; P. B«|tf. WtUim BUkt: myutetmt A p^kk (Parle. IMS), ch. I; 
Kertfad BunM. CwrAwAir dr* JtteriMkwi PkiWif Ir in Dmatthimi (Mumch. ISBS. 2 v. ta 
1). 617-954: AlbMi W. teeH. 7** CmmtUao. Ikt Htmm ^ Gftmm Social Ftlup (ChkifO. 
1909): WUbelm DiKlwr. Crtiwwrfr (Ufoc erri Berlin. 19)4-35. 12 v ). Il-llJ: 

Emit Troeitech. Ca mm u ukt Sefmitm (TS k kifm. 1912-^ 4 r.}, fV. 333-74; Irnmeaijel 
Kent. Wae M AulkUrwtc^" la Ue S f w i hcV Wrie. ed. by C. Hartanetein (Lripalf. 1SS7- 
6$. S v.j. IV. )5l-59. Per nanoale of the tine eee: J. C. FoMBeier. ed.. Onmitiu it* kit- 
Urinktn HilimiSHnttktfki {Laadebot. 190S): J, & Fabrl. EncpkhpUk 4»t hxmrktMtt 
HmpimmtuthtfUn tmi (Erianiat. 1909); CB. J, f^ue. SneyAkpHwkt 

Anntkum (rinifor 7Mffr) irt (MtPnmJitk (Kaoiaebcrc. 1109: eOtl. Itl-lV of Ua Vfrmiatklt 
Seknjtm). 

■ "Mejty e hemet.* e ProtenaPt (hecfeciaB vroM, ‘’•eeaaed to be r^enlaf. Ttei. eu^ 
denly . . . eecorzBburfteoddeeaoredilanepeeteofaMnaL*' SeeF.M.SeUtie. “Luther 
and dae Lutbertun lo Urer Bedeotuof Akr die Geac^bCe te Sdwle and dff Cru^unc" 
PJ. CXXXJl (1905). 391-95: aadep. thewaideof Lcibok: “OensaBy waeeearetiy b^nnint 
to breeihf aiaia. and peofted akaoet cotMy by a geoerilMa aader afa—U war fcfoKe out 
•freeb. there wta r ta io fi to (ear (hat tbie mwatina veuM be dea tr oyed before it bad reached 
Mtunty. aad that a greet pert o< the unhappy lead woidd be eU but titfixri into a deaerL" 
Quoted In A W. Ward. CeOrrM Peprr* (CMbrIdct. 1921. 5 t ). {. I. 335-30. 

*Fere brilliant acooant of the efleeta of cteTbeftyYeM* W« eee L4vv>Bnihl. L‘AUm«itu 
irpuis LAPmi (e. ^ L 

' Leibnti* fame ae aa Uetorien via necUfible opti Gcerg Heetticb Perts In hk pr^ce to 
the Ahh^ I'Mpenf (lS4d) toe the fkat tina pve the karoed wurid an Mcouni of Lebnia ee 
anhisioriait—one hundred and thMy yean after hkdailL Poreccounie in Engliehaea Wa^ 
<n. 2). 1. lie: Smith, 11. iods ; K. IL H«ttheuee."L«ilMMea an liktorian.’ LTLS, 1935, 
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intellectual Germany. r..«hnig was the last of the polymaths, and the 
greatest all^rcxind scholar of modem times. metaphyacUn, mathemad- 
dan, scientist. Here we are interested in him only as an historical scholar 
of the Age of Erudition. His greater infhience was on the German 
Aufklarunt. After graduating at Leipzig when his father was professor 
of phllosoi^y, he spent four years in Paris and met almost every French 
scholar of note. In 1673 he went to London and was a friend of Boyle, 
the great phy^dst. After a second sojourn in Paris in 1$76 he settled 
in Hanover as libranan of the ducal library where he spent the rest of 
his life. He was commisdooed by the duke to write the history of the 
House of Brunswick-LQneburg. Accordin^y. i(x three years Leibniz 
travelled far and wide, searching archives and collecting documents. 
" In this learned pilgrimage," Gibbon wrote of him, "he consulted the 
living and the dead, he expired the Ubrariee, the archives, the monas> 
teries, and even the tombs, and diligently collected or copied the books, 
the manuscripts, and the charts of every age." His historical studies 
were much delayed by philosophical and mathematical work, so that 
the flrst volume of the Scripltna rtmm Bnmsfkensium did not appear 
until 1701. and the third and last, in 1711. I fe le ft unfinished the Orfgines 
Cutl/icat, the dve tomes of which were hnished by Eccard and Scheid 
and published between 1750 and 1780. The hands of these several 
authors are aoparent; the bold and original of Leibniz, the crude 
erudition of Eccard, the annotaticms of Gruber, and the critical disser¬ 
tations of Scheid. The marriage, in 169S, of the Prince of Modena with 
a Princess of Hanover had drawn Leibniz into the composition of this 
work. In his capacious mirtd the history of a province and a dynasty 
expanded into the annals of the Medieval Empire, especially the history 
of the great Guelf House of Bavaria and Saxony. In 1700 lUibniz made 
a second journey to Italy. He found the archives of Modena in a de- 

74S (mnAriubkl: Cibbca’t long Mnwir wCiUad “ AntieoltiM of tbt Koum oI Bfumvick." 

Vi hli MimUaKMw WHkM. «d. br Jelui L«nl SMSald (LeodOA. 1796,2 v,), II. 697-70$. wp. 
636-41. Sm tlM FuvTxa. 9QS-SS: Weir. 199 and lb« vWwWobtbliocranUal mM: WeSBU. 
61S-S1. «nd <armH Me: Uibitf ovit MlcMecnphr «• prinltd b hk OuammtUt Wtfki. 
«d. to C. H. P«m C>S43-«S}. aad Perti* pnSoc*: Kano Factor, WdJttlm IMbftii, 

LfSm. Wtrit und UkH. In hm G^kieklt m M t ta lit (4tb ad.. KalMbvt 

1902J1 Edmund Pflodcrcr, WUMu U»mt ^ FMf. SrnWrwiwi wU 

(L«p^ 1S70): FrtfKk* (n. 1). IT^-TS; Bwomann. 11. i. 207-61: ZmH (p. 1). 14-17; V. 
IW*, L4a dsttriittt ftUiipm 4m ebmnw * r4tfmM|>w (PwU. 1927), eh. Ill: 

CsMtfer (n. l). 96-«7 sod pmitimi: ito mido. ImM#' Sy*mm Ut wine wiiunmheJOieMn 
fnnr'rfn Q^rburf. IMS): Schaukkill. 7-S: Marcri Dmiin. "LcabnU hifterien," 
RSH. XXIIl aail). 14S-64; Um DuTZli dcvdoppOBCiK d« b mSthode hiMorique 
de Lebnis." ihU.. XX2II (191l>. ZST-eS; k • OMdiAeatM o( DtviUo'i own book. 

kiat 0 ti*n (Pork. 19CO). ep. Fetw'i iwiev ■> H2. CV112 (1911-lZ). 341^: 
Erturd, "L«ilxui ik C ch rt ii 'il fti' wl wf oad ak prfQidaLr wMrwhifrUfbrr Yffene," 
ZtUmkriJl /ih CerAwHc mi AHmtmmshmdt. X (iS«7). 23Sff.; Reomwvt. 

"MagliAbo^, Mwiteri uad Lately*' b Btktdtt tmr dtitenimhtn Gmthickt (Bcriln, ISSS], 
II. 215 a. 
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plorable condition, with the result that the duke recalled Muratori from 
Milan to set his archives in order. 

In an age when scholars were theological pedants priding themselves 
upon their Laiinity, Leibniz urged both the teaching of science and the 
use of the native tongue. 

Our learned nen (he wrote) have ihown little detire to protect the German tongue, 
tome bec aii te they really thought that wladom could only be clothed in Latin and Greek; 
othen because tl^ feared the world would discover thw ignorance, at present hidden 
unde a mask of big words. Really learned people need not fear thU. for the more their 
wisdom and sclance come among people, the more witjieesee of their excellence they will 
have. ... On account of the disregard of the mother tongue, learned people have con* 
cemed themselves with things of no use, and have written merely for the bookshelf; the 
nation has been kept from knowledge. A we1l*developed vemaculsr, like highly*polished 
glsss, enhances the scutenses of the mind and glvea the intellect tranepsrent clearness.* 

The great scientist likewise advocated a reform in the German school 
system, justly considering the German universities as ^'monki^” and 
obscurantist. 

The teaching of youth jLelbnia wrote] should be centeied not so much upon poetry, 
logic snd scholastic philosophy as upon rw/ie, history, mathematics, geognphy, me 
phyeUe; Irwtrualon in rreffs should be pursued in collacUons of raritise, the study of 
man in anatomical theatres, chemistry In the apothecary'i shop, botany in botanical, 
ecology In soological gardens. The pupil should forever move in the iHteifum naiufot if 
oTiis, rocftving l^wledgs and impreeslona.* 

Inevitably Leibnis. who was a philosopher as well as a man of action, 
turned to history to support his views. As a young man he had read 
Livy, Herodotus, and Xenophon in his father's library. “Since my 
youth,“ he wrote, “my great aim has been to work for the glory of 
God by extending the sciences . . . although circumstances have 
obliged me to work ... in history and political affairs.” 

Leibniz' historical researches were connected with his ofhce as library 
fan and historiographer to the Guelf ducal House of Brunswick'Han* 

* QuMcd in Mirths Orratein, Tk4 RpU «/ fAi 3<itnl(Jtc Sficletiti In tki StttMttnlH Ci*Wv*y 
(New York, 1913), SIS. When Chriitisn Thonssius. prefcMor of law «i the Univereity of 
Leipslg, in 1979 announced a lecture In the verruculv ha wee bitterly sttaeked and Anally 
forced to Itee. In 1690. when the University of H»t(c »u founded. Thoaaalus gave the Arat 
university lecture In the German t«igue, aulamisg: We are not bound to AretoUe, wc shall 
not be accused of liu even If we make fun of the king of phitoeophera, and phUoeopher 
of kings” (quoted 273). Thomesius’ great importance liee not only In hit revehitienary 
Introduction of German speech In the utlvarsltiea but also in tha relenUem war he wa^ on 
pcdania and in hie editing the first German.languace pehodloal of a Utenry nature. On Tho* 
mosius see Ludwig Oumplowlcc. Gtaehi<ku Otf Siaalsthmim Clnnsbruck, 1926). 223-26; 
DigosaWANN, 1 ], 1.34S-S0; R. Sllntaing and B. Landsberg. OmAinUr der d«uu<tunJiKhu»issen~ 
tchtfi (Munich. lSSO-2920,3 pis. in 6v.), Ill, 45 ff.; Erik Wolf, CfMfui. Fuftnd^f TlwHcaiua 
Orti Kaputt auT GttlaUuHistrtfhitHt d«t Rtfktwiutnsthafl (TUMnien. 1927); on Halle see 
Wilhelm Schrader. Ctaekiehtt der FrudrUha-UmtersUdl nt HelU fBarlin, 1694 Z v.) 

• Quoted In Omatein (n. S). 212; ep 210-14, SO-SS. 262-63. 
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over. Ernest Augustus, remembering the glories of the great Welf House 
in the days of Henry the Lion, chafed under the reduced dimension 
and diminished importance to which the duchy of Brunswick had shrunk 
owing to the pernicious practice of partition. He was ambitious to 
restore primogeniture and to procure his elevation to an electorate, and 
for this reason employed l^bnia as historian and publicist. The desig¬ 
nation of his patron as the ninth elector in 1692 and the succession of 
the House of Hanover to the throne of England in 1714 in the person 
of George I crowned Leibniz' labors as a publicist and propagandist. 

Between these events, and indeed as an influential factor in promot¬ 
ing them, Leibniz' historical researches were pursued.* His first book, 
his Codtx jwU gmiium diphmoUcus (1693) at once marked him as a 
successor to Grotius in the held of international law. A professional 
philosopher and scientist, Leibniz applied the scientific spirit to histori¬ 
cal method and philosophical speculation to the meaning of history. 
To get at the truth of any matter, he thought it desirable to separate 
the historian (i.e., the witness) from his account (i.e., the rationalization); 
one must, he held, carefully study the psychology of the man who re¬ 
cords events and then apply the same searching investigation to the 
sources. For, Leibniz believed, there was a grain of truth even in in¬ 
credible accounts, such as legends and miracles, It is, therefore, the 
scholar's duty to search for these particles of truth; in brief, to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. From a technical viewpoint, these ideas were 
keen and suggestive, but they did not go far enough. Strangely enough 
for a philosopher, Leibniz was so occupied with textual criticism that 
he neglected the human element in history and paid little attention to 
sodal forces. 

Another weakness of Leibniz as a social thinker was his tendency to 
schematize. Following the cUssiheatory method of Bacon, he divided 
knowledge into three categories: ‘'singular," or History; "observation/* 
or Inductive Science; “universal and demonstrable," or Science. Cer¬ 
tain necessary truths, Leibniz said, did not depend on experience; hence 
he called his attitude "the philosophy of history i priori.” Since the 
"individual embraces the infinite," and the infinite is not subject to 
investigation, there was no reason for troubling one's self about human 
causes and effects, or of establishing “laws which govern historical 
phenomena." 

Geaxly, Leibniz was so thoroughly a scientist and philosopher that, 
in chainii^t history to a schema of the infinite, his “pre-established 
harmony,” he unwittingly did away with history altogether. His seven- 
teenth<entury sophistication did not percwve that history could not 
be rigidly subjected to the methods of natural science. In a letter writ- 
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ten to Duke Ernst Aupistus of Brunswick, in 1692, Leibniz makes 
some remarkable statements about the nature of history. 

To judge hiitory dlaUnctly, one may compare it to the body of an aniratl where the 
bones support everything, the nerve* form the connection, the spirit which move* the 
machine, the humors which con^st of nourishing juices, and Anally the flesh which 
gives completion to the whole mass. The parts of history cormpond thus: chronology 
to bones, genealogy to nerves, hidden motives to mvisible spirits, useful examples to 
juices, and the detail of circumstance* to Che whole mass of flesh. 1 consider, accordingly, 
chronology or the knowledge of time a* the basis or skeleton of the whole body, which 
forms the foundallM and support of all the rest. The genealogy of illustrious persons 
correapwids, in my opinion, to the nerves and tendoos of history, for since history records 
what has passed am^ men, it is neceseary that it pay attention to the natural connsc- 
tkms among men, which consist of consanguinity. And since succession has always given 
power and authority, ... it follows that histories of natfona, of kingdoms and of princU 
paiilies depend much on connections, changsa and familie*, whence came wars, unions 
of icarvy countries to form a great monarchy, and the preten^ons of one prince on an* 
other. . . . 

Since history without truth Is a body without life, it is necessary that one try to assert 
nothing without a basis of fact, and that gradually one purge history of fables, which 
have crept into It. . . . It is also necessary to admit that not all part* of history are 
equally susceptible to exactitude, for who could assure ue of hidden motives reported 
in ancient history.' 

Except for the last sentence, the whole letter is, to say the least* 
incredibly naive. A comparison of history with animals or machines, 
so typical of the age, is nothing but crude materialism. No wonder that 
Leibniz’ influence on history was small. 

It would be an error, however, to underrate Leibniz' influence upon 
the interpretation of history, for ihal was very great. Leibniz was 
greatest in his metaphysics. Lessing, Kant, Wolf, Winckelmann, and 
Herder may never have read his Annalts. but they were imbued with 
his philosophy. His fundamental ideas of the continuity of history, and 
that change was a developmental principle and a genetic process in 
human society, were destined to revolutionize the writing of history. 

The first of the new philosophers who picked up the thread where 
Leibniz dropped it, was Christian Wolff (b. 1679). As professor of phi' 
losophy and mathematics at Halle, Wolff came under the influence of 
Leibniz. Nevertheless, WoliT did not accept all of I^eibniz' rationalism, 
insisting that all cognition must be based on experience. Leibniz admit¬ 
ted with some asperity that his pupil followed him only in mathematics 
and physics, but not in philosophy. "Herr Wolff," Leibniz wrote to a 
friend, "accepts some of my ideas, but since he is essentially occupied 
with teachii^ mathematics, and »nce we did not have much exchange 

’ E. Bodorunn, In in hisiBri»eke* Vtftina fCrr Nitirrtocksm. ISSS. The Ictwr 

v*» writicci in French and «es intended u « preface to bia hlalory of the ducal houae. 
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of ideas on philosophy, he can hardly know more about my views than 
what I have published.” < 

Wolff's philosophic system is contained in four works, on Logic (1712), 
Metaphysics, Ethics, and Social Science {GesgllsekaftsUhn and Staais- 
lehi), the latter appearing in 1720-21. To Wolff, philosophy was 
the science of all possible things insofar as they are possible; what is 
possible is that which contains no inner contradiction. The importance 
of Wolff lies in his clear formulation of philosophic concepts and his 
emphasis on consciousness and experience; "for what is not known to 
us we can not experience.” He had a deep influence on all subsequent 
German thinkers.* He was the real founder of the Atifklarunt 

The first historian of New Germany in point of time was John Jacob 
Mascou (1689-1761),’* professor at Leipzig, whose great service to his¬ 
toriography lies in his use of the Oennan tongue and his emphasis^ 
independently of Voltaire—on cultural and religious affairs. His best- 
known work is The History oj the Ancimt Cermons (1726-37), to the 
period of the Merovir^ans." By " Germans ” Mascou meant all those 
tribes who by "language, stature, religion, and manners” were of "Ger¬ 
man extraction.” He traced these "nations” through their various 
migrations to the new kingdoms which they founded in distant regions. 
His chief interest, he explained, was to get at the approximate truth 
concerning the lives, customs, wars, and politics of the ancient Germans. 
For this purpose he used, so far as possible, only contemporary authori¬ 
ties and remains. ** Because of his use of sources and his impartiality, 
Mascou's history, though over two centuries old, is still readable today. 

The low state of education in Germany in the first half of the eight¬ 
eenth century had a depressing effect on the study of history. It is 
difficult in this day to imagine to what degradation it had sunk. As a 
spiritual force education seemed almost in danger of perishing. Even 
I^tin and Greek were in disrepute. The New Testament was often the 
only Greek text to be studied. Thomasius, the first Rector of the Uni- 


* Quoted in MorUs Kronenber;. deuUcUn litsiismus (Munieli. 1909-12,2 v.). 

1, 197. 

*See Sebnder (n. S), I, 16S-S1: Zasl (n. 1). 17-30: BiEDSRMANN, II, i, 994^26. When, 
after beiog ousted from Halle by the ReUau, Frederick the Great retostated WoUf lo hla 
povtim, Votuire wrote: **$ccratca ta oo the throne, and truth leignv” See Joeeph TbIb. 

Lee premiers vulaenuteure d« la |iti«rature allcmaode en Prance." RCC. JV, pt ii (1896). 
133-41; CaMutr (ft. 1). 160-77, 234-37, 306-07, 444-53. 

"The Gennane spell hia name Mukov or Maakov. Sec P\/eter, 394-95; Weldeniar COr* 
litz, Du hisifftittkt FeTsekvmsmtiMi /oMohh Naskots (Leipaig, 1901); Geerg V^gt, 
"Jc4uan Jacob Maacov," HZ, XV (1366). 327-53: R. ZeiUchrift fur GescUeUs- 

VIII (1847). 146-84. 

Enginh tranUation by ThOfflJi Lediard (London, 1737.2 v.). A contemporary reviewer 
aeki of the German original that (he work was lo good that it wu regrettable that it wu not 
whiten in Latin; and such a Lntu\ tranalalioA appeared in 1741. 

•*Cp, Lediard'a Iraaalation (n. 11), 1, p. vt 
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verity of Halle, wrote: "I should think the Book of Wisdom, of Judith, 
or the Maccabees would be as good or better than that old fool . . . 
Homer and the other pagan poets and orators.” The first reliever of 
this darkness was Johann Matthias Gesner (1691-1761), rector of the 
Thomas Schule in Leipzig in 1730, where one of his colleagues was 
Johann Sebastian Bach. On the foundation of the University of (^t- 
tingen he became professor of rhetoric and librarian- Mr. Trevelyan 
has written of him: 

His fimdamenul piinaple wae that the endent authon vere to b« read tor their 
content !or the wisdom of th«r thoughts and for the beauty of the form and expression 
whkb they gave to thsie thoughts, so that the pupil’s rauid and taste ehould be trained 
by a loving study of the greatest works of Ulerature and philosophy. It was to be a 
training for life In the highest sense, a training of the miitd and spirit to understand and 
judge the values of the world, so that in any drcumstaaces the man should "have full 
knowledge of the right road, . . ." And it was to be something more than a training for 
life: for the ^ted few it was to lead tbeis to crea^ effort of thdr own. In literature. In 
philoeophy and in art.'* 

The mfiuence of the new universities upon the intellectual awakenii^ 
in Germany is here to be observed. A list of such institutions may not 
be out of place. First in time and importance was the University of 
Gdltingen, founded in 1737 and modelled after Halle (1694); it bigan 
with a meager appropriation of 16,000 thaler, but by 1763 Gbttingen 
had a library of 200,000 volumes. The second great institution was 
the Berlin Academy of Science, founded by Frederick the Great in 1740- 
This Academy was not a university but a scientific institution after the 
pattern of the French Academy; in fact, its director (Maupertuis), 
many of its members, and the language of the publications were all 
French. In 1751 Gottingen followed Bwlin in establishing a Society of 
Sciences which began to publish the famous Coiliniische GiUkrU Amei- 
gm. These two model institutions were foUowed by many others; 
Erfurt (1756), Munich (1763), Mannheim (1766). The same period 
also saw the rise of a number of technical colleges: Brunswick (1746), 
Freiburg (1765). Clausthal (1775)-^‘ The new scientific and intellectuk 

'* Gted in Humphrey 'Trevetyan. Tk€ Popular Backpouni la OMfb’s Holltnum (London. 
1938), 6. cp. 28^. The influence of Sayle'i Dkiunory. g| which a German tranilation by 
Gotucbed va» publiahed at Leipaig in 1741, waa pernicioua In the deprenion of claaaical 
studies Ceee ikid ., S3). 

'* Cp. MaiahaU MOTtgomory. Ffii4ri<A fiSlderUm end lU Hta^tlUni< MoomoBl (London. 

19a), 6 , 

' * E. Conrad, " Loomed Sodetia and Academiee in Early Hmee," Sminaty. XI1 

(1905). 3S4 IT.: Smith. 11. 403-49; Bibdoimanm. II, u. pc. 1, 660-S4. On the Berlin Aeademy 
seeChriaXlnn Bartbolmes. HisoirepkilMaphipitit rAcadkmt* dt Prusudepuif Loihtitjuiau'i 
Sckallint. pa’IiculUrtneni satis e^idtrie-U-Otand (Pain, ISSO-Sl. 2 v.): and Adolf Hamack, 
Gttehiekli dtr prfuutsditn AAadonit drr WissansekaStan ta BftUn {Berlin, 1901. 3 v 

in 4). 
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spirit which swept through Gennany “did far nwre to transform the 
ideal of culture than all the princes and bureaucracies.’’ ^ 

The distinct charactcnstic of the German Aufklarun^ after Leibniz 
is its revolt against Rationalism and its reaction against such excessive 
sdentihc schematization as that of Leibniz, Descartes, and Bacon. The 
French Enlightenment—" of which Reason was God, Newton’s Piincipia 
the Bible, and Voltaire the prophet" had exalted rationalism and 
utilitarianism- The German Aufklarung emphasized experience and 
intuition and subjective processes of thought which were held to possess 
eternal and universal values. While the French Rationalists were anti- 
historical and pragmatic, the German thinkers turned to the past, not 
for purposes of “learning by example," but of showing the continuity 
of human spirit and of social phenomena. In short, where the French 
discarded moral values and threw out God-in-history by the front door, 
the Germans (as will be seen in connection with Kant, Herder, and 
Hegel) brought Him in by the back door, though He had ceased to be 
a subject of Christian dogma in the transition- 

Emancipation of German thought from bond^e to French intellec- 
tualism was a long and slow process. Practically all the important 
German thinkers, figuratively speaking, went to school in France until 
the very end of the century. Before 1760 there was virtually no German 
literature and almost no independent Gennan thought. Diderot was 
read, translated, and admired throughout Genuany. “Diderot,” Goethe 
wrote, “is Diderot, a unique person. He who disdains him or his writ¬ 
ings is a fool.” “ Lessii^ was influenced not only by Diderot but also 
by Bayle. Wieland is full of Voltaire- As late as 1783 the Berlin 
Academy offered a prize on the subject of “What made French be¬ 
come a universal language,” and the reward went to a Frenchman, 
Rivarol, for his book Discourt sur Vmitersalili de la longue jjan^aise, 
in which he propounded the thesis that the eighteenth century was k 
nwnde Jranfais. '• 

French culture dominated Germany essentially for political reaso:^ 
Germany was balkanized into more than three hundred principalities 
and there was, therefore, no vigorous political life and no unifying 

^ H. A. L. Hshcr. Studfis in StcUpnaitikip: Germany (Oxford, 1903). Z77, 

"SHmi, II. 21. 

'* Karl RMcrtkrani, Diderai's and Werke (Ltiput, 1868, 2 t 0» review of Ihfo 

br A. U^rang&r, "Diderot et rAllmagoe/* Si’d/fetUfU imimstUt ti rteue suisu. XXXd 
(186S). 192-212. 

•* Joseph Terte. "L*H6zimonie litt&aire d« l« France au XVIII* circle.” FCC, IV, pt i 
(lS$5-96), 319>29i J, J. Honeescr. fCriUicfu G*$tkukl4 der frantSakchen KvliUTeiitJteut fnden 
Ulrlm J<U>fhutidenm (Berlin, 187S). Jn 1748 Melchior Crimm Oj- 1^23) went to Pari* and 
joinwi the circle ol Diderot. Rouaaeau, Halv«tiua, etc.: it wuhe who bacame tbe iialaon man 
between French aod Gerrnaitt, tbeugb fow Preocb intdieeluals knew or car«d much about 
Germany. 
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national center.*® Throughout Germany the cultural level was as low 
as the contempt of the princes for learning was widespread.** 

Distinguished Germans were, of course, aware of the deplorable 
condition of their country, although there was not much national feeling- 
“ Don't try to form a nation,” Lessing advised his countrymen; ‘^be 
content to remain men " ** Nevertheless, there was much critical think¬ 
ing on the subject. The following two quotations are illuminating: 

As »the Germans (Frederick the Great wrote to VoltaireJ their defect is not a lack 
of mbd. Good sense has faDen to their share; and their character approaches that of 
the Englisb. The Germans are laborious and profound, when once they take hold of a 
subject, they lean heavily upon it. Tbeir books are tediously difuse. If they could be 
corrected of their heaviness and lamiliarised a iittle more with the graces I should not 
despair of my nadon's producing great men. But there is one difficulty which wiU 
always prevent our having good books in our language; and that is because the use of 
words is not fixed and, since Oemiany is divided among a vast number of sovereigns, 
there will never be any way of bringing these sover^gns to submit to the decisions of an 
Academy. 

There is no resource for our learned men except to write in foreign languages, and since 
it ie very difficult to know them thoroughly, 'tie to be feared our literature will never 
make great progress. And there is another difficulty as great as the first—the princes 
as a nde despise the learned , . they also take it upon themselves to scorn these who 
are worth a thousand times otore than they are.** 

It does not matWr that the king of Prus^a was wrong in his prognosis; 
he was right in his analysis. Years later Goethe expressed himself in a 
^milar spirit. 

Ail men of talent [the great poet said to Eckermann], all the good heads are scattered 
throughout Germany, separated one from the other by fifty, by one hundred leagues, 
and personal contact, personal exchange of views very rare. . . . Now imagine a dty 
Uke Paris, where the best heads of a great empire are united in one space, and by contact, 
conSkts, emulation of each day they instruct and elevate each other mutually.** 

*•“ Not untU we shall have a greater national interest." wrote Justus Mbeer. "vdll we . . . 
be eble io express ourselves more fruit fully. Until than history will remain at most an l/rkun- 
defOveh to teach morals and to preach an edifying sermon.” Sim/ivliefu n'tfJu. ed by fi. R. 
Aheicen (Berlin, i&42-43,10 v. In S), IX. ISS. trem bis artlclo “Uebei die deutsche Spraebe.” 
136-57. 

*i*'Tbe general Irvel of character and inteliect was low, and the scandals of courts and 
courtiers provoked disgust and iodignatton. llie most dociie people in Surope watched with 
impotent despair the orgies of the last Elector of Btvtna. the capdeious tyranny of Kart 
Eugon of VQrttemberg, Che insanity of Duke Karl ot ZveibrUcken. and the Bytantine deea- 
dance of the ecdcsisstical Electors on the Rhine. On the evs of the Revolution the larger 
pan of Germany was poor. Ignorant, iU-govened and discontented. ” G. P, Gooch, " Germany 
end the French Revolution,” frowcii^ gf tA« Feyof f/istoriea/ SocUty, ser. 3, X (19161, 
Sl-52. 

** Texts (n. 191.319. 

** Fredenck io Voltaire, July 6, 1737. Ui Richard Aidingtos, ed.. Leuws tf VoUoire and 
Frtirruk G^eat. selected and tranalaled (New Yoek, 1927), 77; cp. Richard Fssiar ed. 
PrjedTif* /; ier Cmte. and Sfhrtfim (Leiprig, 19^7, 2 v.), 1, 291-92; Fraderldt the 
Groat. DissftmiM svr Is filliroufe ailmonde. ks difguU fi^on peU lai rfffmlut. ki eeuits 
«r cts d^ouu Hi msywu dr Iti <orrt{rr (Berlin. 1790). 

*«Transra(iofl from quotation in Texts (n. 9), 133. 
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“ It is hardly an execration to say that for almost a century the 
characteristic philosophy of Germany has been a philosophy of history. 
, . Few of the men who shaped and formed the new historic^ 
spirit in Germany in the eighteenth century were professional historians. 
The greatest among them were Lessing, Winckelmann, Kant, and F. A. 
Wolf. The greatest historian was Justus Mbser. In the sphere of his¬ 
toriography the practitioners were inferior to the theorists. Before the 
founding of the University of Berlin (1809), an event of incalculable 
significance in the history of German (and European) culture, Germany 
produced a Kant, but not a Gibbon. One of the reasons for the superi¬ 
ority of the philosophers of history over the writers of history was, as 
Justus Mbser explained, the absence of a vigorous national life. In a 
period when the nation had no unity and no center, there was no stimu¬ 
lus for the writing of great history. Lacking the tangible, the Germans 
indulged in the speculative; where there was no visible reality to disci¬ 
pline one's thou^ts, it was easy to soar in unrestrained absolutes. In 
the words of a well-known witticism, the English controlled the sea, the 
French the land, and the Germans the air. Broadly speaking, the origi¬ 
nality of German historiography was in inverse proportion to the depth 
of its philosophy. 

The most common type of historical wrili^ in the first half of the 
eighteenth century was universal history, which usually treated one or 
more of the “four great monarchies" to the period of the migrations. 
In 174$ two Halle theologians published a General World History from 
materials taken out of an English Universal History; in the years fol¬ 
lowing, these extracts were freely worked over by historians, including 
the well-known Schiozer. Such world histories were generally uncritical 
miscellanies of trivia, A few historians devoted themselves to Germanic 
history, but in a narrow and pedantic spirit. One need only mention, 
in passing, J. G- Eccard’s Hisloria Germaniae (1737) and Deongine Ger- 
manorum (1760); J. S. Piitter’s works on the Germanic constitution 
(1786) and the Peace of Westphalia (1795). But a mere list of names 
and titles is of little significance.** 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-81) was the earliest German writer 
who possessed a clear and living apprehenrion of the characteristics of 
his age.” He had "the historic sense and a great capacity for appred- 


** D«vfv. CffBWR PkiCosvphy and PolUics (a. 11, 92 . 

• Sckai.'wkiu 2CS-37; &BoeftMAN*N. II. ik, pt. 3. TCS-OS. and pass in; Wolf. 1&2-S3. 

F Juae$ 9me. Imini (2Dd ed.. Ltmdm, iSSa 2 v.}; Francke (b. D . 26S-99; BieoeFm^ 
II ii. OL 3. 748-601: Erich Schmidt, iMivtf : Gaukicku stinu Mem und seiner Scknfltn 
(jb4-$2 2 V ) al*o Oi?, CXLVII (1S79), 1-48 and CLXXIII <18913, 169-70: W. XXV 
(1840) 230-63' BOP. LXVIII (1878), 333-60; ^TlS, 1929, pp. 49^; and lot a Francb view 
cp, VkwrCherlwlia*, PDM. 186S: 1, 78-121, 961-1084. 
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atmg the originaJ intellectual contributions of earlier times,” « with 
the ability to interpret his own period to his own people. “His discov¬ 
eries have become commonplaces, his boundaries are landmarks ” in the 
intellectual history of Germany. He was a very great critic> not only 
of literature but of the intellectual and moral life. He restored Aris¬ 
totle—-not the Aristotle of the medieval schoolmen, but of the Greeks. 
Of all the critics since Aristotle Lessing was most truly Aristotelian. 
He uncrowned Descartes by showing the extremes and abuse of thinkii^ 
in the Rationalistic philosophy and rdnstated Aristotle as a master of 
method, He had an intuitive aversion to Cartesian absolutes—”a feel¬ 
ing that truth is as much a quality of the minds that seek it as of the 
things wherein they find it.” In his Kleine Sckrifien he wrote: “The 
manner in which one has come to a matter is as vaiuable, and even as 
instructive as the matter itsdf.” Here was a new and refreshing view 
of method quite different from the abusive method of Cartesian logic. 
Truth to L^ing was not the Q.E.D. of a syllc^sm, but a verity, In 
his treatise on Berengar of Tours he wrote: ”I know not whether it is 
a duty to sacrifice fortune and life for truth. The courage and decision 
necessary for this are not gifts with which we can endow ourselves. 
But I do know it is a duty to teach the truth, to teach it entire or not 
at all.” 

To Lessing history was a continuous process. He developed Leibniz* 
doctrine of continuity, and applied it to history. Everything human 
moved altogether. Because Rationalism was shallow, it was self-satisfied. 
The Enlightenment did not know how to study history because it had 
no sympathetic feeling for the past. The historical method was not yet 
bom. He was aware that all approach to tmth is an approximation, 
and that in one's power to hold various approximations together in a 
single act of apprehension lay the capacity for truth. In his Laokoan 
he expressed this creed of truth. “The ultimate object of the sciences 
is truth. Truth is necessary for the soul, and in the satisfaction of this 
essential need it 1$ tyranny to employ even the slightest coercion (Der 
Endzweck der Wisscnschaften ist Wahrheit. Wahrheit ist d« Seele 
notwendig und es wird Tyrannei, ihr in Befriedigung dieses wesentUchen 
Bediirfrusses geringsten Zwang anzuthun).” This was noble teaching in 
a day when the spedousnessand subterfuge of extreme Rationalism were 
glaring offenses of much current thought. Aristotle was Lessing’s first 
master. His second was Ldbniz, from whom he got the sense of the 
genetic and the organic in things which have life in them, from plants 
and animals, to men and the ideas in their brains. 

If the advancement of truth be the first law of the historian, then 

• HftTOld H^ffding, HiUofy of hiodtrn Pkiiaiaphy (LocmImi. 1600, g v.), II, 19. 
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Lessing had the historical mind in all that he wrote. He revered das&cal 
culture and classical tradition. But his reverence was not idolatry and 
he deprecated “the tendency to exalt the remote merely because it is 
remote.” ** He held that "the name of the best historian is to be attrib¬ 
uted to one who describes the history of his own times and of his own 
country.” Yet even in subjects which seemed remote from his age Les¬ 
sing discovered points of contact or of similarily with the living present. 

Lessing died in 1782. In the same year Schiller published his first 
drama, and—what is of far greater significance—Kant issued the Cri¬ 
tique of Puu Reason. It was another conjuncture of great books like 
that in 1776 when Gibbon published the first volume of the Decline and 
Fall and Adam Smith's WeaUh of Nations saw the light. 

What had been a fiux of ideas with Leibniz and Wolf and Lessing 
became philosophic finality with Immanuel Kant (1724-1804).* He 
who is not a philosopher by profession approaches Kant with some 
trepidation; but the student of historiography cannot afford to neglect 
the Kdnigsbetg philosopher who dominated the intellectual universe of 
his time quite as much as his contemporaries Frederick the Great and 
later Napoleon overshadowed the political world. With this caution, 

* From this senuna, bi Stme** L^isint (a. 27). T^nnyvn w«$ ins{nr«d to write: "tiM pest 
will ever have a glory from iu being far.” 

■ The English literature on Kant ia extan&ivo. Se« H. St. ChAinberlatn. Inmanml KsM. 
tr. by Lord Rodaidalc (London and Kev York. 19M. 2 v,); Kuno FiKher, A CriHcuipf Kent, 
it. by W. S. Hough (London. ISSS). ch, jii; Edward Caird. A OUtul Phihtppky q/ Inmanuil 
KaM (2Ad ed., Glasgow. 1909.2 v.); A. D. Undsay. TAr Pkil$»p1ty 9f Im/nenuel KeiU CLondon. 
1919): /obn Wacaon. ed . The PkUosepkp of Kant (Glaagow. IMS): Jamea Ward. Jmmcnuil 
Kant (Oxford. 1929: Brluah Academy annual phifoaophial lecture): HdEding (o. 2S}. Bk. 
VII; Seinhold Aria, Humy «/ Poluitel Theutht in CerecMy/rM 1769 » IBIS (London. 
I93d>. 65-lOSi Ftaocka (n, 1), S28-S1; W. C. Damnar-WbeUtam. A ffiMry uf Seienet. and 
Its Reletions mlh Philsaepky ond Rtliiion (New York, 1929). 209-13: WiUiam Haatie. Kont's 
Prineiptei of Poiitios (^inburgh, 1S91); A. C McOiffert, The Riu Mo4tm RtUtiotn Idea* 
(New York. 19IS): joaiah Royce. Utivm on Modem Ideelim (Yale Umveralty Prm 1919); 
G. G. ZerSL "Immaxiual Kant in His Relation to Modern Hiatory.” TramMions of the Royel 
Nisteriial Society, IV (ld76). 75-96; F. Adler. "A Critfoue ot Kant’? Bthka,*' in Essays Philo- 
saphieal and PsythobBleoi in Honor Qf WiUian /ernes (New York, 1908); and OR, CLXXllI 
(1891). 167-68. fiartnnd RciaelL An OntJine of Philosophy (London, 1927), $3 considera 
Kant--wbo ’'deluged the philoaophic world with muddle and mystary"—“a moe nut* 
lortune." 

Ic foreign languagoa, the beat account ia Karl VorlSnder’a 7iimo*u«al Kent, ier Menn und 
das Week (Leipzig, 1924. 2 v.), esp. vo). II, Bk. IV, ch. 4, "Kant aa PNitikar," Sm aliO Paul 
fSeeatr' Kents Inku eon ier Entteickluni in Nattn und Gesekiehtt (BarUn. 19Jl): Koniad 
Dietarich, KofU uM Neteton (Tdbinges. 1876). and hia Ks»< Md Poussteu (iXd.. 1878); A. 
Riehl. DeTphiiosopkiseheKttlieiemtn und seine BedevttentJur He positive WUsensthc/l (Leipvg. 
1S76-79.2 v.) ;Ftifdrfeb Ptulaen, Frf»cA eintr BnttnekeliintkttsehichUderhtntisehenBtkennt- 
nisstkeoeie (Leipzig. 187S): Beiwo Erdmann, Menin Kntdsenvnd seine Zeit (Lcipsig. 1876): 
thaaame, Kent's KrUMfmrs in der ersten und in der ueeiten Attflete der K*iiik der retnen Ver- 
trur^ (Lnp^g. 1878): tba tame, rntmenuei Ke^'s Proie^mena (L«ip:ig. 1878): KroMnberg 
(n. 8). 11,260-66; Guroploirica (n. 8). 272-85: SOfAVWXSLL. 16^79; BiEDBgMAHX. H, U. pc. 
3. 723-2S, 865-925: A AuJaid. Le potx fvhrrt fapris le t^m/hwk franfoise el Kant (Faria. 
1915); Victor EoKh, les daetnnasp^ilisuee its phiiosophes ^essiiuee de tAHemavse, 

Kant. PiAte. Hepil (Par«. 1927), 80-7); Coorgaa Dwetehaiivera. "La philoaophia da Kant.” 
PCC. VI, pt. I (1897-98), 204-17, 459-68, 492-97, 612-21. 693-706, 7SS-65; D. Nolan. "Lia 
znaJtrea de Kant." Etene philosopki^ne. VII (1879), 481-503, 
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we will proceed to treat Kant as a thinker on social matters rather than 
as the author of the CnVi^tts ^ Pure Reasm. 

Kant had an uneventful life. Concerning his objective experiences, 
little can be said. He was bom at Konigsberg, lived at Konigsberg, 
taught philosophy at Kbnigsberg, died at Kdnigsberg. He never trav¬ 
elled, never married, never did anything except think. His life was a 
loi^ adventure in ideas. 

Kant must be approached from the point of view of Kant’s mind. 
All his adventures were concentrated in his thought. He was the son 
of intensely pious parents—his mother was of Scottish origin—and he 
was exposed to rigorous Pietism from his earliest youth. At the Frede- 
rician College where he studied, most of the hours were devoted to 
prayers, hymns, Bible, and more Bible. At the University of KOnigs* 
berg, where Kant was registered in the faculty of theology, he quietly 
rebelled against the parental end tutorial clericalism and began to 
attend lectures on mathematics, science, and philosophy. The result of 
this »lent intellectual conversion was a life-long interest in the natural 
sciences, a comprehensive acquaintance with Newton's Principia, and 
finally a doctoral dissertation on the "True Measure of Forces” (1755). 
Even at the university Kant displayed his extraordinary susceptibility 
to various streams of thought; from his professor Albert Schultz he 
imbibed the Wolffian combination of Deism and Pietism, and from 
Martin Knutsen he learned Leibniz' metaphysics and Newton's physics. 
Furthermore, Knutzen’s colleague RappoH taught young Kant the 
English language and literature, especi^iy Pope and Addison (both of 
whom Kant quotes in his Natural History of Heaser;, 1755). By the 
time Kant took his degree at the age of thirty-one, and was ready to 
teach mathematics and philosophy, his piety was already questionable. 
When the newly*created doctor applied for the chair of philosophy at 
KOnigsberg, Schultz interviewed him with some suspicion. "Do you 
fear God in your heart?" Schultz asked. Kant’s answer is not known, 
but he did not get the chair until fifteen years later. 

As a professor Kant lectured on philosophy, natural theology, an¬ 
thropology, and geography. His life coincided with a number of 
revolutionary events, both in the sphere of politics and in the field of in¬ 
tellectual endeavor. He was the contemporary of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, and the other French philosopkts: he read the English think¬ 
ers. especially Locke and Hume; he followed the discoveries in science; 
he liv^ through the Fwderician wars, the American Revolution, the 
French Revolution, and died just when Napoleon was transforming 
Europe. Kant stood above his time, participating in nothing, doing 
nothing; he simply permitted all the currents of thought to filter through 
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hU capacious and receptive mind, and after aii these streams had con* 
ve^ed. he produced the gjeat synthesis. 

Observe, for iostaiice, the regular chronological sequence of his mental 
fermentation. Between 1740 , the year when he became interested in 
philosophy, and 1760 , he investigated the Leibniz-Wolfl phiJosophy. 
From 1760 to 1770 he delved into the English skeptics, particularly 
Hume. In the following decade, 1770 - 80 , he was silent—perhaps he 
was reading Rousseau and meditating. The hfth decade. 1780 ^, 
saw the publication of his Critique of Pure Reason ( 1781 ), and the last 
period he devoted to the application of his system to the solution of 
the problems of universal history.'^ 

Philosophically, Kant ported three fundamental problems which may 
be reduced to three question marks:'' Who ? What? Why ? Who observes 
the phenomena? What is the essence of the phenomena? And Why do 
we see what we see? The CriVi^ue of Pure Reason solved the first prob- 
lem. Here Kant investigated the perceptive faculties and demonstrated 
the subjective character of human knowledge. The world of the senses, 
Kant showed, originates in matter and form; matter is communicated 
to us by experience, and hence Che mind is composed of sense impres¬ 
sions, without which it would be empty of content, We do not know 
the absolute truth, but we have demonstrable truths verified by exper:* 

' ence. He owed this conception to Leibniz. But Kant contended that 
you muat first ascertain the nature of knowledge before you can do any 
clear thinking. The second problem, the What, Kant analysed in hie 
Crili^e of PracUcal Reason, in whidi he formulated the doctrines of 
freedom and the moral order of the universe. Where, as Kant showed 
in his Pure Reason, the intellect is confined to the realm of the senses, 
the human will transcends those limitations and links itself with the 
eternal. True, the mind cannot demonstrate such assumptions as 
God. freedom, immortality; but the human will must make such assump¬ 
tions as vital to its existence. The conscience experiences what the mind 
cannot prove, whidi does not mean that such absolute moral ideas do 
not exist. Man feels the moral law within himself, and this lifts him 
above himself. Concerning the Why of things, Kant confessed himself 
unable to give an answer; here the problem lies in the realms of cosmol- 

ttie Mlpwini U t ehronolovcal I(«t of Kvit'i mi>or world r CHOeut of Puh flooeon (17S1): 
RrUttame of Any Muophytki (ItSS): PfincipU* 9f o Mtlsphyiit of Morob (17B5): 

MOopkytieol d (A« Nolvrol SeUnett {l7SS)i Cr^i>hr of Proak^ RtMOK 

^ Ov RtotonintFoeuUy (1790}: RetiiiOH uttAiA fht of Port RtaaoH (1793), 
Amoni the individual tniulalioru, conauil: CrHievo of Purt Rtoion. tr. hy M, MQlter (New 
York, l&l); S. Kemp A Conimoiiimy to Kani't 'Crtfifue of Pnu Roosoh' (2scI ed.. 

London, 191S1: Ptoittmena to any Pufun Mtiophyiia. Ir. by P. Carue (Chleafo. ISffi): 
Kant't Cr(/ifM of Prortksf Rtoaon and Other Works an ilr Theory of Blhki. tr, by T. K. Abbot 
(CUv ed,, New York. 1909): Kaafi Kritik of Judtmenl. tr. by J. H. Beniau^ (2nd ed., New 
York, 1914), ThOT art a number of U’asaiaUooa o( the booklet oa Ptrpetuai Ptact. 
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ogy, psycholc^, and theolc^. ‘"We may reasonably say that the 
Kingdom of Cod is come on earth," he wrote, "as soon as ever the 
principle has taken root generally, and in the public mind, that the 
creeds of the churches have graduily to pass into the universal religion 
of reason. ..." These works were written in 1793 when Kant was 
^xty-nine years of age- Nevertheless, though he was world-famous and 
hailed everywhere as the greatest philosopher, Kant was warned by the 
Prussian Government and compelled to speak no more of religion in his 
lectures.** 

Not only were the implications of Kant’s philosophic thought signifi¬ 
cant to the understanding of history, but his direct approach was funda¬ 
mentally historical. Throughout his there runs the basic 

thread of historical development. The evolution of things in the objec¬ 
tive world, Kant showed, coincides with thdr natural history, which to 
him was the "outer garb of inward forces, workii^ in humanity accord* 
ing to a pre-ananged law, which law must be assumed to be as fixed as 
that by which the solar systems are brought into order and cohesion." 
In other words, the "outer garb” is an expres&on of the whole evolu¬ 
tionary process in nature, observed by man but not determined by him. 
" It is true philosophy,” Kant wrote, "to trace the diverse forms of a 
thing through all its history." History, like philosophy, is a part of a1 

( continuous process through time, leading hnally to civilisation and (ree-l 
dom. Before Kant grasped this great idea that the understanding of 
history must repose on the perception of a distinct relationship between 
historical evidences and the pervasive in^uence of a developmental 
principle in events, history was but an " inorganic collection of facts . . . 
bound together by the dassiiications of d priori thinkers." ** Kant 
made inorganic history organic. "For Kant history was more than an 
enumeration of facts or an uomarshalled succession of events." 

What was as significant was Kant’s conception of causation, a prob¬ 
lem which was first thrust upon his attention by Hume’s philosophy. 
Cause implies priority in time, but »nce everything is relative, there 
must be a predicate to a cause. Kant thought of causation in phenom¬ 
ena, not 88 involving mysterious dynamic powers, but as equivalent to 
succession according to certain laws-'in other words, the distinct rela¬ 
tionship of phenomena is based upon a theory of evolution. This is the 
famous werdtn, i.e., "becoming,’’ principle- Everything must develop 
in time and time is a creative force. 

•* Bernard Boonquet, Scitna FhiiMphy m4 Alter Bua^ O-ondon and New York, 
1«7), 380-SI. 

** Leslie Stephen. HisWy tg ThaitM m ite Eiikifenth Ceniury (London. 1S7S. 

2v.). I, 8T7, 
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Kant’s principles not only had an immediate effect on philosophers 
such as Hegel and historians such aa Ranke, but it revolutionized man's 
historical attitude. For Kant overturned the collective experience of 
mankind by his simple assumption that our notions do not regulate 
themselves according to things, but things appear according to our no¬ 
tions of things, li is not so much, he pointed out, the past which decides 
our attitude about the present as the present which decides as to the 
past; our concepts of the past change continually, depending upon the 
spiritual level of culture of the present- Hegel was subsequently able 
to take these ideas and subject them to his famous triad of thesis, an- 
titheris, and synthesis, which, furthermore, led him to the glorification 
of the Absolute State. 

Kant always believed in the individual as the embodiment of the 
moral idea. '*The social value of man.” Kant wrote in his Idn ru einer 
allSemeinen Gesckichie in iwltburgerlieher Absichi (17S4), "is the roeasute 
of culture.” Culture to Kant meant the fulfilment of man's idea of 
freedom, an idea which impels him despite himself. The urge towards 
freedom is universal, working through the moral law, and ascendu^ 
toward perfection by means of struggle. In the stage of barbarism, 
struggle {so necessary in the evolution of culture) is rude and harsh, but 
as man rises in the scale to achieve civil freedom, conflicts (Kant tho\^ht 
too optimistically, it would seem) become less destructive and involve 
less danger to man’s freedom. Humanity can achieve its fullest capaci¬ 
ties only under conditions of security, that is, as members of society; 
hence the need for public law to protect individuals. At this point Kant 
carried his ideas of freedom and man's inherent worth to their logical 
conclusion; the highest form of the State, he said, is a constitutional 
government. But even a consritulional State, the canny Scottish- 
Prussian concluded, does not guarantee security so long as nations 
per&st in endangerii^ freedom and existence by lh«r barbarous war¬ 
fare. Wherefor Kant urged—in the name of human needs and the 
moral law—the establishment of a sort of league of nations, a "Federa¬ 
tion of Free Civilized and Constitutionally Governed Peoples." 

Kant was the first German thinker to proclaim the principles of 
"liberty, equality, and property,” which was the oripnal form of the 
Revolutionary slogan, and "it was in his thought that the German 
middle classes became familiar with the idea of constitutional govern¬ 
ment.” But his political infiuence has, in Dr. Aris' opinion, been 
strangely overrated. He was certainly in no way responable for the 
French Revolution, and it is equally absurd to bracket him with Fichte 
and Hegel as an apostle of Pan-Germanism. He was, in fact, imbued 
with the cosmopolitan spirit of the Eallghteiunent, as is shovr by his 
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essay on ‘'Perpetual Peace," which, for the rest, Wilhelm von Humboldt 
rightly described as "not very imponani." 

Talleyrand once said of the French revolutionaries that they were 
“buiJdws of theories for an imaginary world.” The observation would 
have been as applicable to the German thinkers of the same period who 
first were interested in politics even when they were not radicals or 
revolutionists- The reason is evident. In a Germany split up into some 
three hundred states it was only for an imaginary world that their 
theories could be built. Moreover, living as they did under the rule of 
absolute sovereigns, they had no practical experience of politics, and 
the political ideas they evolved in their studies were apt to be vague 
and contradictory. Yet these ideas were destined to have important 
and lasting effects. 

Thus we see how this remarkable little professor of philosophy was 
led from one inexorable train of thought to another. Starting as a 
Pietist, he became a disciple of Newton. He first abolished God and 
then adroitly brought him back in another form. A humble subject of 
Frederick the Great, he developed into an ardent pacifist and republican. 
And finally, when the nations of Europe were allying to destroy the 
French Revolution, Kant rose in defense of liberty by advocating a 
Pan'European league of republics! 

Before analysing Kant's social«political ideas and their effect on later 
thinkers, it may be illuminating to translate a passage from hie little 
known Idtas M a Gtnfral Htslory. 

The problem o( eeUblishing e complete civic canetitution Is dependent upon the 
problem of the relation between itatea regulated by lawi, and can not be eolved without 
the latter. . . . Nature bad used the lACompetibility of men. even the great communi* 
tiea and States, ae a meani of uiing the tneviuble antagoniema for a condition of peace 
and Becurity: that is, nature drivea through wan, miaery, deatnjctlon ... to a laague 
of nationa, wherein each, even the cmalleAt State, may expect lecurity and law. . . . 
No matter how visionary luch an idea may appear to be . . it ia, neverthelcai. an 
inevitable reeult of need which . . . forcea the Statea to the aame conduaion aa that to 
which the barbaroua man waa once reluctantly forced, namely: to give up brutal freedom 
in order to seek peace and lecuricy in a lawful JgesetsmSaaig] conatitution. All vara are, 
accordingly, ao many attempts (though not in the design of man, but still m the design 
of nature to bring about new relatione between States, to build anew through deatruc- 
tioo, or at least dismemberment . . ., until Anally—partly through the beat possible 
arrangement of a civic constitution within the nation and partly through a general juridU 
cal agreement with other natfona—a condJtfon is eaUbliahed which resembles a common 
civic entity. , , , 

We are cultured to a high degree by art and science. We are over'dvillzed fsivillsiert 
bis aum CeberUsUgen] to sll manner of politeness and decency. But to consider our¬ 
selves as moral, much is still lacking. For the idea of morality belongs to culture; the 
use of this idea, however, which confines itself to love of honor and superficial decency, 
is only similar to morality, is merely cviluation. Nothing of this sort [moralityl can 
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be expected. » Ion; a» States u»e sll forces for their vain and violent plans for 
expansion, and thereby Inceasantly block, ae well as withdraw support from, the mnet 
educaiiu) of the way of thinking of thw cituensi lor morality requires a long inner 
elaboration of every common being for the training of citizens. But everything which 
is not based upon moral-good intentions, is rothing but mere pretence and glittering 
misery. Mankind will remain in this condition until it will have fought ita way out of 
the chaoa of its stat&relationshlp in the manner which 1 have deacribed.** 


Kant wrote in a similar vein in his famous little treatise on Perpetual 
Peace. In this booklet, published during the reaction against the French 
Revolution. Kant contended that all European states must become re¬ 
publican and then form a federation of free governments to prevent 
war. When Louis XVI was executed, the gentle philosopher of Kdnigs- 
berg defended the rising terror at Paris on the ground that the French 
were preparing themselves for true liberty. "One must be free in order 
to learn how wisely to use one's powers. The first attempt will, of 
course, be imperfect, but experience will show the way; for God has 
created mankind for freedom." 

As a lover of liberty, a thinker who considered inequality "mon¬ 
strous," Kant differed from virtually every major German philosopher 
of his time. The difference is particularly noteworthy when one com¬ 
pares—as we shall in a subsequent chapter—the sage of Kdnigsberg 
with Hegel, to whom the State was al^Iute, all-embracing, beyond 
good and evil. Unlike the other German thinkers, Kant put his chief 
emphasis on the individual, his freedom and his moral worth. "The 
man who is dependent/' Kant observed with almost unwonted passion, 
"is no longer a man; he has lost this rank, he is nothing more than an 
appurtenance of another man." 

Consequently Kant devoted much of his time to politics and to social 
studies. He had long outgrown his early attachment to Rousseau with 
his shallow sentimentalism; and finally achieved a synthesis which no 
French philosopki ever reached. The poised and mature wisdom of 
Kant is seen in the balance he achieved between the forces of nature 
and the urges of man. He did not, like Fichte and Hegel, swing to the 
extreme of reaction. Man—and not Force—always remained upper¬ 
most in Kant’s thought. The human race, Kant was aware in his more 
pessimistic moments, had not yet achieved perfection; much still needed 
to be done, but he never lost hope. 

In order to help tO educate the human race towards a higher morality 
and betterment Kant wrote his philosophical works—this aspect of his 
career has been strangely neglected by professional philosophers who 
see only technical problems—and drew up an outline for a science of 


** liffH tv finer alltenteinen CtsekieM* in iBtU^irttrUeker Abaicht (1784), pv. 7. 
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anthix^pok^i a subject on which he often lectured. Anthropology to 
him meant a closer acquaintance with human cultures, dteir growth 
and improvement. He was aware of all the limitations in the way of 
creating such a science: chai^ of places and circumstances, lack of 
adequate materials, the difficulties of getting at human motives. Still, 
the effort to know something about the human race was worth under¬ 
taking. As Hi^miUil for such a study, Kant advised, the student 
should read books of travel, umversal histories, bic^aphies, even dramas 
and romances. 

All advances in culture . . . have for their aim the utiliaattcn cf acquired lowvledge 
and skills for uses in the world; but the osost iojportant object of this ... is caas: for 
be is the final, ultimate aim of himself. To appreciate and recognise man according to 
his species as an earthling endowed with reason, deserves to be called a special Wtllktnni- 
niis. even though man is only ooe of the creatures on earth. Such a study of man. ays* 
umatieally constructed (Anthropology) can be approached either physiologically or 
pragmatic^y. The physiological study of man concerris itself snth what nature makes 
him; the pragmatic approach deals with what man makes of himself, or what be can 
and should make of himself, as a volitional being.** 

A clear understandu^ of the teaching of Kant’s philosophy underlies 
an understanding of the modem intepretative historical method, and 
for the student of history perhaps most precious to be remembered is 
the great sentence: "The social value of man is the measure of culture," 
which deserves to rank with Aristotle’s famous dictum: "Man is a 
social animal (anihropos politikon goon)/’ 

The largeness of view, the lambent "atmosphere” of German intel- 
lectualism by the second half of the eighteenth century, made the 
AufklSrung a movement of beauty and wonderment. It was fortimate 
in its founders: it was fortunate in its continuators, the greatest of 
whom are now to be considered. Lessing had once complained that 
"our clever writers are seldom scholars, and our scholars are seldom 
clever writers. The fonn^ will not read, will not turn up sources, will 
not collect materials—in short, will not work, while the latter will do 
nothing else but this. The former are deficient in materials, the latter 
in ability to give shape to their materials." It was a protest against mere 
amateurism in literature and excessive erudition. 

But in Justus Moser (1720^) ** Lessing would have found a man 

** Trv)il«ted from tbe intreduetlM tc bia An/hppfiUtu ia pragmaiifdi^r ffifwfU 
reprinted in IVtrtt, ed. by G, HaiiemUin 1867-68, S v,), VI, 481, UntU 

Kadi treated anthropology at a branch of phiJceophy it wu reetricted to ajutomy and 
phyaiologv. 

• MSter’e SiBmlltcit Wfrtf were edited by B. R. Abeksn (Berlin. I$42-43, 10 ▼. in S); 
tbe Anal tenth volume of this edition centafoi a life by PriedHch Kieolai. Review of the JVrrAt 
by J. Grimm, ia SebmidlS gfiuehriji/ur Geukich/smuenKlufi, II (1S44). 266-78; on Mdser'a 
ktOBiy imka. eapecially hit FotriMiscU PkatUuien (1774-78). tee Franckc, Social Foreas 
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after his own mind.” His whole life was spent in his native city of 
Osnabnick. He was not a university professor. He was not influenced 
by Montesquieu or Voltaire or Rousseau, His historical interest and 
his attitude of mind were formed by the tradition of the German cam¬ 
eralists.** After studying law at Jena and Gdttingen Moser returned to 
his native city and became, in turn, state attorney, chief justice, privy 
councillor, and finally virtual prime minister to the infant Duke of 
York (the son of George HI of England); in the latter capacity Mdser 
had occasion to travel between Osnabriick and London for consultation 
about state affairs and thus to become familiar with English conditions. 

It was not, however, Moser's activities as a statesman of a petty 
German prindpalily which caused him to be remembered by posterity, 
but his celebrated work, Osnabruckiseke Geschickli, which first appeared 
in 1768. This Hislory qf Osnabriick is dgnificant from many points of 
view. In the first place MOser put in the forefront of attention matters 
which go by the name of KuHurseschicfUe rather than politics, and not 
only did he emphasize institutions, but—and in this he differed from 
Voltaire—he traced the underlying connection between economic organ¬ 
ization and political institutions. Secondly, Moser wrote his history less 
from the point of view of a small territory than from the vantage point of 
a larger whole, that is, as an integral part of the German Reich. Finally, 
the statesman-author of Osnabruck, unlike the vast majority of his 
contemporaries, thought and wrote in terms of German nationalism 
and not of “particularist*' territorialism. 

These qualities make MOser a rignificant figure. As a responsible 
statesman, he was conservative and practical; there was in him nothing 

(n. 1), 315-1$. Tlie bett account of Mfiacr :n Engtith is by njy former tiudenc. W. J. BoMen* 
brook, ’^Justus MCecr's Approach Co History," in end HiMffruiropMtti Bu9>s tn 

Honat af Jarnt* Wmfaii Thempien (Queefo, 1938), 397-423. Karl Brandi, initut MMrr. 
Gaaiiiae^fl mC Sim <1921); F. KreytOg. Jusitu MSur (SerliA. 1S57); P. Ktuaco. /usM 
MSttr (FranJclert a. M., 1936; Siudim sur Geachichce da Staata* uad Naiioralgcdankens, 
If); Frits Rinck, JiMus MSsats Cesch'ckasitffsssung (Gdttingra, 1908): Ludwig Rupprecht, 
Jusius A/aifra satiale and ro/istatr/tcMoflliciIra AnsfMat/vftfffr M iArttn VftjUUHiis ur TAaoiie 
tmC Frei>> seines Ztifelieri (Stuttgart, 1892): Wqu>, 20S-O7 and note: SchaUuksli,. 33-39: 
Aris (n. 30), 222-34: BiSOfiRMANN. 1 ], u. pU 3,706-08: Hatsig. ''Justus MOaer ala Staaumann 
uod AiMlalat." ^mJlm tad Danitlbmtan tur GtteiuAie NMfttaehfrftt, XXVII (1909): R. R. 
Erganf. "Moacr and the Rise of Katfonal Thought In Gerraany." Journ^ of ASaim V 

(1933), 172—98; J. Riahemann. in Aduikeiiunint das Vefei'ne fvt GtstkiciiU eon OsnaMick, 
XXVI (1901): J. Kimpffmayer. “Mdaer als C«ichKhM>hiJoioph." DU Nrvs Z«U (1699); 
Hoberg. "Meaera Gaaehichtaauflaacung.” HZ. CLVlll (1939). 492-803. 

** Justus Mdsci must not b« ceofuB^ with Johana Jacob Moser (1701-S5), (be "lather" 
td Gcrniain intemational law, Moser, who was bom at Stuttgart and bocajoe profoeor of law 
at Tubingen at the age of nlaelaen, devoted (noat of his lifo to Staaisrecki. wt which subject 
be publiibed a cumbo of volumea. See August Schmid. Pas Lekan J. /. Afosefs (Stut^rt. 
1886); llcrreann Schulse. Johanr Jo^.ab Moser, der Valet des deiusekert SlaaUHtkls (Leipag, 
1869); and for bibliography W 01 .F, 214-15 and note. His work was continued and elaboiat^ 
by his eon FViedneb Karl Moser, author of Det Herr u»d der DUner (17S9) and Fairietisoius 
Ar<iit (1784-90.12 V.); for bibliography on him see Wolp, 218 and note. 

* On (be cameralista see the work of Small ( 0 .1). 
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ot Rousseauist dentimentalism. Moser waa sharply opposed to the indi¬ 
vidualism and cosmopolitanism of the Au/kldnat^. He abstained from 
speculation and theorizing* insisting on realistic treatment of practical 
problems. With his experience as an administrator, Mbser refused to 
accept either the practice of “enlightened despotism” or abstract politi¬ 
cal principles. He defended the small German States as corporate uni¬ 
ties, as vital o^nisms rooted in the German body politic. The State, 
he said, was not a philosophical concept as the theorists would have it, 
but a capstone of such corporative associations—especially peasant 
Gewssensekafien—\as^ on private property. In describing the consti¬ 
tutional development of Germany, Mdser brought into the picture all 
the factors, gGographicaJ, social, economic, which made up the totality. 
He conceived the whole process of development as a synthesis of the 
interactions between the various social-economic factors and their influ¬ 
ence on the changing classes. These concepts had a deep influence 
on the later German historians, particularly Niebuhr, Ranke, and 
Nietzsche. 

As a technical historian Mdser must also be ranked high. He used 
primary sources—preferably documents—not merely for show or proof 
of pet theses but as an integral part of his structure and approach. 
Mbser discounted narrative history and emphasised the economic and 
technological elements in society. To him, the peasant’s common sense 
and experience were superior to bureaucratic interference. “The useful 
potatoes,” he once remarked dryly, "spread more swiftly than the mul¬ 
berry trees; and so long as the cultivation of dax brings the peasant 
good bread, he will not wish to grow silk in order to eat chestnuts,” 
This kind of approach influenced his historical method. Mbser really 
believed that the agrarian regime of his day was still “like that of the 
earliest times.” He was confirmed in this opinion by the discovery 
of a local peasant family which was still living on the “old farm,” the 
farm in this instance being over six hundred years old. Mbser thus 
introduced an important method of historical interpretation, that of 
inverse reasoning from present evidences back to the past. Mbser be¬ 
lieved in the free German village community—the Mark. 

One of the ironies in the life of this realistic student of society was 
his unwitting influence on German Romanticism, that movement which 
Kant characterized as a "mental disease.” Mbser admired the Middle 
Ages, which he considered a period when "our nationality displayed 
the greatest feeling of honor and the greatest phyacal virtues and a 
national greatness Of its own.” The Romanticists who followed Mbser 


0taakrS(kiuk4 CtKkielut (ed. 17S0>, 1, 10. 
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had his admiration for the feudal age but not his critical sense in judg* 
ing it. Moser, Herder said, was the “author of the first German history 
with a German head and heart." He was the first German historian 
^0 tried to penetrate into the meaning of events and to formulate 
them as principles. 

Although no subject except theology had attracted more interest since 
the Italian Renaissance, the history of ancient Greece was still a mu¬ 
seum of desiccated antiquities. Greek literature, Greek philology, Greek 
archaeology, Greek art were all dry-as-dust subjects. 

A milestone not only in practical methodics but in what is much 
more, in the new genetic concept of the nature of history, was J. J. 
Winckelmann’s Gmkichie der Ktdnsi des Allerthum (1764),« translated 
into English by G. H- Lodge. Johann Joachim Winckelmann was bom 
in Prussia in 1717 and was murdered at Trieste in 1768, after havir^ 
revolutionized man’s conception of the art of antiquity; indeed, the 
present use of the term "art" derives from this remarkable German 
who spent the most fruitful (and happy) years of his life in Rome. 
Without Winckelmann the new renaissance in Germany would, per¬ 
haps, have been impos&ble.^* "He was a man,” says Justi, "who only 
had to open his eyes to see what no one had ever seen before, and to 
say what no one had said before.” ** It was finely said of him that "he 
made the Elgin Marbles live." 

Winckelmann’s ruling idea was that the art of any age is the product 
of the total culture of that age. that it can be understood only in relation 
to all other creative expresaons of its a^. and that, therefore, one must 
study all the sodal and economic inf uences of an epoch to comprehend 
its art. Thus Winckelmann became the true founder of AUtrlumsunssm- 
schafl, a science in which Germans were to excel for over a century. 

in his great work, Winckelmann, for the first time, traced the develop- 

* WinckelmSAfi’A SSmiv/iicA* Werkt, ed. by Fonov, Meytt, and Schulse. vere publlahed 
in ISOS-SO; bis fCteine Sthnjlen ttnd Britfi vers edited by tlcnnaim Uhde*Bermys (Leipa^ 
1S2S. 2 V.). See the excellent biosraph/ by Kul Justi. Wiiukihiiaiin und sfint ZetfrenMwn 
<3rd ed.. 1929, S v.); E. Valentin. WmeJul?nann 1932); Ooethe. ed. fHiukelnsMn xnd 

nin Jikrkuttdrri CTubinren. 1S05). also tr. ioto Enslish by Oeorse Kriehn as WincMmoKit 
end Hu Agt {1S04); Fvbtsr. 4S4*8S; ScHAUWKa.u 39-4$: Fnncke. Snial Forets Cn. 1), 
271 ff.: WoLP, 207 Slid note; sjtd the Ions review of Justl'a be^rapby in QB, CXXX VI (1074), 
1-5$. 

“ "Take away the life-work of Winckelmann from its place in the lives of SehUttr and 
Coeihe, aod it is irnfmaeiSIft to ferm an idea what those lives coutd have been" (Bosanquec 
n. 32,973). The inSaence of Winckelmann may be seen from the lotlowini intcr-itJated worki, 
all p«lUiahcd ia one Keneration: Baumcarten's Aesiktlita (17S0), which save the name to this 
•tudy; Wmckelmenn’s On iht Jmila/ion 9 } G*«ek Aft (175$). and his Hiagry «/ Antitnl Art 
(L764); LesMng's tOMOon (1766) and his Edwetm of On Human Race (17d0). the latter showing 
die evolutiomst ides; Gccthe's Iphigtnie (1797). one ol the finest daskal plays; end SdiiUet’s 
Lautfs on Aeslkelic Bdvcaiion (1795). Goethe said of Winckdmann; "One karaa nothing 
when one reads him. but one becomes eomeihbii.” 

•* Quoted in BiepoueaNN. II. u. pt. 3. $37 uote. 
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ment of art in relation to the whole culture of the Greeks. Specifically, 
he pointed out that Greek art was the expres^on of a harmonious evo¬ 
lutionary process; art, he said, was not merely a shadow-picture, a sym¬ 
bol, of the spiritual, but a unity of the subjective and objective states 
of man. Ideal beauty, Winckelmann taught, was superior to natural; 
for ‘'Che expression of a great soul (artist] goes far beyond nature; the 
artist must feel in himself the strength of the spirit which he impresses 
on his works,” Such ideal beauty, or great art, was created only by the 
ancient Greeks and by a few artists of the Italian Renaissance. Among 
the Greeks, Winckelmann explained, the subjective and objective were 
balanced. Hence the Greeks were both practical and artistic. 

Winckelmann*s life is a reflection of one of the finest social aspects of 
German culture in the eighteenth century. He and Kant, more Chan 
any other two thinkers, accomplished the miracle of making German 
culture significant for Europe. Certainly in charm of personality he 
was the most attractive scholar in Germany during the Aujklarun^. 
” It is in his Ltilers far more than in any of his writings on ancient art 
that the complete man in his passionate humanity, something more 
precious and stimulating than the scholar, the antiquary and the writer, 
is revealed. . . . The richness of his humanity, his passion for the en¬ 
nobling of man, for the establishment of a new ide^ of balanced and 
self-determined life, as he saw it in ancient Greece and wished to trans¬ 
mit to others, has not been acknowledged hitherto.” 

Winckelmann, whose style resembled classical Creek, so steeped was 
he in ancient Greek literature, and whose teaching embraced the total 
life of the ancient Greeks, climate, geography, race, religion, customs, 
politics, philosophy, literature, exerted an immediate and lasting influ¬ 
ence on Gennan scholarship, C. G. Heyne (172&-1812), who was pro¬ 
fessor of classics at Cdttingen, in 1767 for the first time announced a 
course of lectures on archaeology, using that word in the wide sense in 
which Winckelmann employed it. He was “the first who with any 
decisiveness attempted . . . thread in the writings of the ancients, not 
their language alone, or even thftr detached opinions and records, but 
their spirit and character, their way of. . . life and thought." ** 

Heyne was a highly competent professional scholar whose authority 
was great, but he was not a genius. The creative criticism and interpre¬ 
tation which Winckelmann had inaugurated was carried on by Fried¬ 
rich A. Wolf (1759-1824). to whom may be applied what the late Ba- 


*'Cp Kronenberg (n. S), l. 312-16. 

“From• tevie* ol Wtwkelmwn'i KltintSehtiJUn. ed.by Ohde-Bcrnays (n. 40), io LTLS. 
1927, pp. S13-14. 

jrTBoiM* Cirlyle, ' Lite ot Heyne,'* in hie CrUieat «n4 Miscelloiuous Bitovt (London. 
1872, e v), II, 81: the enure article 54-S4. Seu aieo SA^t^r^ III, 36-44. 
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sil Gildersleeve said of kis master, Welclter, whose pupil he was at Bonn 
in 1852: *‘The image of antiquity rose like an exhalation from his dis* 
course.” Wolf had begun as a pupil of Heyne but soon far outstripped 
his teacher. He taught at HaUe from 1783 until 1807, when his health 
broke down.*® 

Vamhagen von Ense in his Memoirs relates the impression which 
Wolf made upon him. “He appeared as a king among the learned of 
Halle. His tall, comfortable (bekaiUcht) figure, his dignihed calmness, 
his energy that seemed to move the most multifarious details by a 
simple command, gave him the splendor of a dignity which he did not 
seem to require; for he never assumed any air of superiority, but rather, 
like the great Frederick, debghted to appear among men merely as a 
man. ... He possessed all the common tolls and appendages of ped¬ 
antry but he had thoroughly spiritualized even the barrenest of them 
{alUs halle er durchgeisiei) while at the same time his immense knowl- 
^ge communicated to others gave their loose and roving fancies a sure 
basis of historical fact on which to rest.” 

In Er^lish the word “phiiolc^” &gnifies linguistic science, or the 
study of the nature and development of a language. But Wolf used the 
word in the sense in which Winckclraann had used the word “art” To 
Wolf classical philolc^ signified “all the knowledge of human nature 
manifested in antiquity.” He held that Greek philology was the sum 
of all ancient Greek culture and that to understand philology one must 
know Greek life in all its aspects—climate, geo^aphy, natural resources, 
political, economic, and social institutions, religion, art, and literature. 
To Winckeknann art meant Alterlkumswissemchcjl. to Wolf AUerlhums- 
mssinschait meant philology. At Halle Wolf gave at least fifty courses 
on classic^ authors and edited an immense number of texts. Both 
lectures and texts were illuminated by his deep knowledge of antiquity 
and his markedly interpretative imagination, which took cognizance of 
all the related sciences. In his Seminorium Wolf also contributed to 
historical method. One of his greatest pupils, Boeckh, was inspired to 
write his Pvblk Economy of Alkens by the way Greek antiquities were 
taught in Wolf’s seminar and treated in his epoch-making Prckgomena 
io Homer (1795). The seminar method which Wolf devised was first 

• Por Worr^ Ictten tee &e«fried Ret«r. ed.. Ftieirieh Avptsi Wolf, tin in Brkfm 
(Sluttgan, 1935, 3 V), cp. Reiter's article in F«fsckuft(*n wetf FfirtschtiHf. XI (1SS5), 243-43; 
M. Bemeyt. ed.. £ti^t m Friedriek AufuH Wolf (eerlin, 1868), J-88. G. Semhardy edited 
Woife KUino Sckrtfltn (Hille, 1869). On Wolf eee Sawdvs, III, 61-60: PaWSON, 1. S37~41A: 
Bunian (n. 1), S17-4S; Wllhdm KSrte. uitd SlndUn F. A. Wolfi, dti Fkihlaim {Bscn. 

1633 t pu}’ Ridard v, Vdkmenn, Ctsekicko und Kritik der Woffschtn PtoUto"ten« xw 
Homtr CUipnr, 1874); J. P. ArwJdt, F. A. Wolf in VffhUtniut sum SckuJtHtfn^ 
zvr dsftufHIt (Bromwick. 1861-62. 2 v. in 1 ): BieosSMANt^, II, u, pt 3. 696-702; 

Schnder (&. 6). I, 434-62: Cb. Galusky. "Critiquee et histoneae d« I'Allennsne: II. Wolf. 
FDM. 1846:1, pp. 849-78. 
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applied to the study and criticism of historicaJ documents by Ranke at 
the University of ^lin, itself an epoch-making event in the develop¬ 
ment of the study of histcs'y. 

In the previous pages I have endeavored to trace the genesis and 
development of the intellectual changes which took place in Germany 
during the eighteenth century, insofar as these new attitudes of mind 
affected the study and writing of history. Except for Justus Moser, 
Germany in this period may not be said to have had any original and 
great historian. But the intellectual soil and the spiritual atmosphere 
of Germany were pregnant with life. It needed only the magic touch of 
Romanticism to convert Germany into a vast seminar for the study of 
history. 

But before passing on into the Romantic movement and the nine¬ 
teenth century something should be said of those honest and diligent 
historians whose lighte were lower than those which were to blaze later 
on, yet who deserve to be noticed for their patient and careful scholar¬ 
ship. Gdltingen University was the chief, almost the only, seat of his¬ 
torical studies.*’ The "Gdtiingen School of History" was the earliest 
institution of the kind, the founder of that form of academic tradition. 
Of these Gbttingen scholars Mosheim, Gatierer, Schldser, Spittler, 
Heeren, end Achenwall the statistician, merit remembrance. 

John Lorenz Mosheim (1693-1755),the church historian, was the 
co-founder and first chancellor of Gottingen University. Widely read 
and familiar with Cartesianism as well as the scientific achievements 
of the seventeenth century, Mosheim was, nevertheless, not altogether 
a child of the Aafkldrunt. He never, for example, challenged the old 
theologjcal dogmas and was not quite skeptical of the devil and miracles. 
He approached church history, not so much as a speculative theologian 
but as a practical man, a pragmatic historian. He was always fair, 
calm, detached, a bit pedantic, writing in the manner of a judge sum- 


Rmil P R0«u*f, Oft (hMMKt Vnimtim GBUinim CCCUlw 
J S. PotWr. Vtrmth 4{tm ekaOminhtn G*lthntni$sehic>Ut dtr Gtori-Autusiui-^i. 
(CdttiQSfin. ITSS-ISSS, 4 ».), ihe ftm wo 
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marizing a complex case, displayii^ no emotions when discu^ing 
the various theological cotiflicts, which to him were “mere verbal dis¬ 
putes.” ** As Gibbon acutely comments: “Less profound tlian Petavius. 
less independent than Le Clerc, less ingenious than Beausobre, the his¬ 
torian Mosheim is Ml, rational, correct, and moderate.” 

Mosheim published approximately eighty-five works on church his¬ 
tory, the most famous of which are the Cmmmiani de re^ ChrisH’ 
anoTum ante Cmstonlinum Magnum (1753) and the Institutes of Ecclesi¬ 
astical History,** the latter intended as a textbook for his students; it 
has, therefore, all the shortcomings of such a work. It is too schematic, 
dry. factual, lacking all generalization. 

My prindpaJ care JMosheiin wnU» in the preface] has been to relate events with 
fidelity awl authority. For this purpose I have gorveto the very sources of mformaijon— 
the beet wrilera, that is. of all ages, and such as lived In. oc near, the times which they 
tredt of; consulting them with attention, and expressing in brief, clear, nervous language, 
what I found written by them. Those who write summaries of history, commonly do 
no more than abridge the more voluminous historians; and this method I myseU before 
pursued to a eohstdmble degree. This la a practice that has its advantages, and cannot 
be wholly eor>demned; but it is attended with this evil, that it perpetuates the mistakes, 
which are apt to abound in very Urge and voluminous works, by causing them to pass 
from a single book into numerous others, . . . I now perceived that writers pre-eminent 
for thwdiligence and ftddity are «ic always to be trusted, . , . I have, in general, made 
dislincc reference to my authorities , . I had before me all the authors whom I 
quote, and I turned them over and read and compared them with each other, beiog 
resolved to follow solely thrir guidance.** 


Mosheim was cautious in his statements, always careful to give exact 
and full references, preferably from the original sources. Nevertheless, 
he occasionally was capable of sweeping condemnations. In writing 
about the ecclesiastical corruptions in the tenth century, and relying 
on no less a Catholic authority than Baronius, Mo^im concluded as 
follows: 


Nothing is roort incontroverlibls, than that the sacrsd order, both in the East and in 
the Weet, composed principally of roen who were illittrate. stupid, jgriorant, of 
everything pertaining to religion, litadinous, supeniilious, and flagitious. Nor can any- 


• Moshcim's judicious attitude toward church souabbles aroused the rrald ire of no las a 
echoUr than Stubb* who complained of hii "aaemingly forced exclusion of any but the coldest 
and most dtspasrionate view of any subject whatever." What Imlated the pious Stubbs meet 
was Moeheim'e tiatmefit of the ProtatanU ( ‘champions of the Truth') as "roero partisans 
blinded to the merits of their adversary’s cause by obstinate attachment to their own prefu- 
dices." In short, what most historisns (vowadays condder a virtue, Stubbs regarded a fault. 
SeeStubbe’ preface to his edition of Mocbelm’s InaiiuUttl Sceltsiasiical Hisury. tr. by James 
Murdock and H. Soames (Undon. J86S, 3 v.), I, pp, v-xi. „ 

•• Id 2 vols., flnt published >0 1737 and 1741. and republished in 175&. The nrat Enpuh 
tranalation from the original Latin, by A. Madaiiw, appeared in 1764, folios^ by I>ul<h 
and French translationi, German translations appor^ in 176S, 1770, aod 1780, For (be 
English venton edited and continued by Stubbe, see preening notw 
•) /nsfifttfes SceiesiosftVa/ HUio*y. ^ Stubbs. 1, pp. sii~xvii. 
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one doubt, that thoae «ho vUhed to be regarded ai the fathers and guardians of the 
uiuveraal church, vere the prindpal cauaea of these eviia. Nothing certainly can be 
thought of, so filthy, criminal, and WKked. as to be deemed incompatible with their 
characters by the supreme directors of religion and its hiee; oor was any government 
ever so loaded with vices of every kind as that which passed for the most holy. . . . 

That the history of the Roman bishops in this century is a history not of men, but 
of monsters, a history of the most atrocious villainies and crimes, is acknowledged by 
all the best writers; those not etcepted even who plead lor pontlhcal authority (i.e., 
Baronius).” 

Four years after Mosheim’a death, in 1759, Johann Christoph Gat* 
terer (1727-99) »* became professor of history at Gdttingen. He was 
familiar with Voltaire’s work and inclined to favor cultural history over 
, purely political interpretation. But, at least as a practicing historian, 
he did not succeed in emancipating himself from the dominant stereo¬ 
types of his environment. Thus in his Well^eschickte (1792), though he 
gave up the traditional schema of the “four monarchies,” he still began 
his account with Adam, calling the lint 1800 years of history the 
”Adam-Noah period.” Fables, whether Graeco*Roman or Scriptural, 
he accepted with naive credulity and the center of his "world” history 
was still Europe. 

Gatterer's service to historiography lies, not in the field of creative 
interpretation, but in his pedagogical methods. He justly emphasiied 
the Hi{fswisstnsch<iftin and trained his students in the related auxiliary 
disciplines, such as geography, chronology, diplomatics, palaeography, 
and numismatics. In this connection he founded the Historisches Insiitut 
(1764-66). 

In 1759, the year when Gatterer was appointed professor at Gdttingen, 
Auguet Ludwig von Schldser (1735-1809) ** entered that university as 
a student of medicine. Exactly ten years later Schlteer. having spent 
acme years in Rus^a where he studied that country's language and his* 

"IM. 1,6S3-S4. 

»On GitMr«r H«nniM W«*etulMiek. Dit BtfQndMHi itr imttm itiUtchtn G*achtthl^ 
nh^ihimt dutch Gcilmf uh 4 SeUgHt IS^S) i Wegtle. In Alltimtint ituistke Bi9- 

vni. 41S: WOLP. aoe-OSnnd nola; iincl Pvbtbr. 4e4-<e. Apftrt from hit WHliuekieMt 
{l'792).C»UtnrwnUt Hmdhuthdcr UnittTsaJiisJ^U C1761). 4 JVtlUtickitiUt in ihm tatum 
Utn/attn (I7SS-S7). AHitiorig ttnaaiopea daminc*um HsIuckHkanrum (17SS), and asurober 
of laztboehi ea diplematka. fcnenlogy, heraldry, and geography. For a bibUograpby of hie 
work* a«a Malehui in [Sin diotrophUtkea Maiatm tar 4U CadcAiciUr anaeref 

UlpUg],iaSie).2ff. 

** For hJa eorreaportdence ae< Auptai LuAnii SthlSma Bfitlmtkiai. umit kismiKhtn und 
paiaitchtn Inkaiu (CbUingen, 17SO-S2, 10 v. in 5). F. Fum. AuguM Lu4wit ScUSm, tin 
dtuiscktt AufUdrtf fm JS. Jahrkundrfl (Heidelberg, ISSS); Theodor Zamelo, A. L. ScUSttr 
tin PukJitiai m dun Biick (Berlin. IS7S); J. M. Doring, Ubtn A. L. t. SehUatrs. ngtk wntn 
Dfxtftn uni anieten MUlhtiJtMien iarttUtlU {ISdS: Callerle deutaehcr Hiatooker. ID; Adolf 
Bock. SehUm, tin Sttl*9i aur LillerakertattkukU iu 19. /okikunitru (Hanover. 1S44>: 
Waaandonck (n. S3): BieOBitWAHN. It. ii, pt. 3. 7I4>16; (or a bibliography aee WoLr, 210 and 
note, aj^ Oiriatlan v. SchlOcer, A. L. t. SehUtatt ggtMlitktt und PtuaUtktn (Leipng, 1S2^ 
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tory, became professor of history at Gbttingen. Schloaer was perhaps the 
most thoroughgoing disciple of the historical school of Voltaire in Ger¬ 
many. Like his French model, he admired enlightened absolutism (hav¬ 
ing had close contact with Catherine the Great) and the powerful, mate¬ 
rially prosperous State, though he lacked Voltaire's senative perceptions. 

A list of Schldrer's works will throw light on his wide interests. He 
wrote NeumanitJtis Russlond (at the instigation of Catherine the 
Great) and Gtschicklt von Rustland (1769). He was the author of an All- 
gemeine nordische Geschickle (1771), a SummaTisch4 Cfschichle von Nord- 
ofrika (177S), Krilischhislorisclu Nebenstundm (dealing with Osmans 
and Mongols. 1797), and a WeUgeschichie im Atiszuge md Zusammen- 
honge (1792). One must also mention his Essay on lh$ Hislory of Trado, 
written in Swedish (1758), and his Sioatsonzeigen (18 v., 1782-93) which 
made him famous as a publicist. 

Schldger’s best-known work is his Weltgeschichlt, probably the most 
ambitious attempt of its kind in Germany. He begins with an analysis 
of what he means by world history. It should embrace, he says, "all 
known periods, lands, and Important events.” Such an account becomes 
a ' ’ true history of mankind ’' only when ‘ ‘ it teaches, by examples, man’s 
origins, prc^ess, improvement, decline, and thereby brings illuminating 
illustrations and proofs to psychol<^, political science, natural science, 
and other disciplines." A history of this kind, not being merely a list 
of "names and Sgures,” becomes philosophy "always connecting effects 
and causes." Knowledge thus gathered would lead us to the conclusion 
that "men are always men, that under certain conditions they always 
act in the same way, that nothing new under the sun takes place, and 
thereby it ends with the high nil odmiTari." In short, Schldzer concluded 
this somewhat cavalier generalization, "To study World History means 
to think in terms of the connection between the most important changes 
of the earth and the human race, in order to have a fundamental appre- 
dation of both today.” 

Unfortunately, Schlozer was both a shallow thinker and a poor scholar. 
His generalizations are facile and platitudinous, and his facts too me^er 
to support a “world” thesis; furthermore, he lacked the gift of artistic 
presentation of his master Voltaire, expressing himself crudely and 
carelessly. Apart from his facility in languages, Schldaer’s chief impor¬ 
tance to historiography lies in his conception of the continuity of history, 
but even here Voltaire had preceded him. 

Less erudite than Schldzer was his younger colleague at Gdttii^n, 
Ludwig Timotheus Spittler (1752-1810)-“ Though mainly a church 


- Ob Swtcex Fvbtct. 467-?U B4UT (n. 4i). 1« ff.; C. J. 

(GSttiogeo, leil); N. BoQwewh, in PToU4mtItiche RegUne)iki6patdu. XVIH, 677 ff., David 
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historian, Spittler was a disciple of both Voltaire and Lossing; like 
Vol ta ire he was frankly pr>bom^eoi8, and like Lessing he was an out¬ 
spoken liberal HU chief writir^ dealt with ecclesiastical history, which 
he treated in a secular spirit, and the history of small German states. 
A child of his time, Spittler was interested in the cultural history of 
mankind, tracing the relations between rulers and subjects, and depict¬ 
ing the development of the total culture. He is at his best when treating 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but when he deals with the 
Middle Ages he displays the prevalent contempt of the Enlightenment 
for the "dark" epoch in European dviliration, “ 

German thought in the eighteenth century was only slightly tinc¬ 
tured by rationalism, except in the field of methodology." Here again 
the methods of natural science had a profound influence. As the scien¬ 
tist exercised elaborate care in observation and classification of natural 
phenomena, so the scholar now began to refine his methods. John 
Martin Chladenius {AUitmiint Cisckichlswissen$chaft. Leipeigi 1752) 
was the first to make a clear distinction between actual events and the 
same events as modified by the personal equation of the observer and 
recorder. Chladenius, furthermore, laid down a number of tests for 
historical certainty, among which he listed: the reliability of authors, 
the notoriety of events, confirmation by witnesses and documents, 
agreement with existing conditions; he made a distinction between cer¬ 
tainty and probability. Three decades later, the Frenchman G. B. 
Mably {Dt la manihe d'krire Thisioirtf 1782) took up the same task 
and urged historians to emphasise the developments of events from 
their natural conditions. In England, Joseph Priestley {Lteturis an 
History and Central Policy, 1788) went beyond Chladenius in his dis¬ 
cussion of historical sources, advising historians to broaden their knowl¬ 
edge of other subjects. 

Gottingen University, it has been pointed out, excelled in history and 

Summ ''Ludwig TImecheui Splltlor," in hit CHmnmkt «d. by 2«ller (Bonn. 1876^ 

7S, 12 v ), I(. S3-11?; for other UUIogriphy m* Wbir, SOS note. 

SpiUkr*! S4mi<mic>n Wtrltt were edited by K. WSchter (StuUgerl ind TOblngen, 1827-37, 
IS v.>. nil politlol writingi include CtKkttlut Wirimkrrts unift d«r Rtiirrunt d«r 
uni HfTtiif (I7a$){ Grttkitkt iti ChetfOrilMumt Honnom (17SS;; end Sntievr/ itr Ot' 
ttkfchit ier fiffppiuehtn Sttaun (Berlin, 1799). Hie eccieelaeticai hlelorlei include: 
iei KonMittktn Ut mij iU Zttlm is* /ebcAn) /fiiorus (Helk, 1778). end Cnmiffu 
iet Cetekieku iff Kittkt (Odttlngen. 1782), which wee eenUnued by hli 

GotUieb Jacob Planck (1751-1839). Planck dilfered from hie maater In that he wrote church 
hiatory (rom Ihc point of view of ideal rather than of penom; on him cp. FuBran. 471-'^, 

“ The earlicet menual deating with the auxlilery iciences of hlitory waa that of Benjamin 
Hudcrlch, /Inin^unc tu i«n /khtntknsim hiuorivhtn WiswtMhaftm {2nd ed., 1711; Sth co* 
larged ed,. Berlin, 17S2-89, 2 v.). Other popular menuala outlined the vadeua Hitfiteinruckaf- 
im. auch aa geography, chronology, genealogy, heraldry, numiamjtica, diplomatic*, and even 
archaeology and aietliclce. In the latter half of the century the German univertitice. particu¬ 
larly Gdliinim. became center* of •pedalleed etudlec; church hiatory (Moeheim. Welch, 
tier, Planck): phtMufy (Heyne, WolO; and etatictica (founded by G. A. Achttwall). 
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classical scholarship, the last at least until Wolf went to Halle. L«iprig 
began to compete with Ghttingen in history when SemJer rose to emi¬ 
nence there. He stressed methodics in continuation of Chladenius and 
Gatterer, and particularly distinguished between the value and use of 
contemporary and second-hand evidence, between original and indirect 
sources. “ 

One Austrian scholar deserves notice, if only for one pregnant saying- 
Michael Ignaz Schmidt (1736-94). the director of the Vienna archives, 
wrote a HUtory of the Gitmans in twenty-two volumes (1778 ff,), intended 
frankly for popular consumption. Unlike Mascou, Schmidt was alto¬ 
gether an imitator of Voltaire and Robertson, in treatment though not 
in interpretation. Like his French model, Schmidt had no nationalist 
passions; an admirer of the reforming Emperor Joseph II, he had an 
anticlerical bias. Otherwise, Schmidt was detached and impartial, 
particularly in his treatment of the Reformation. In his quiet fashion, 
he made critical use of the sources, intending to present a comprehensive 
picture of the total culture. Remarkably enough, it was Schmidt, and 
not Ranke, who made the famous statement about wntir^ history me 
4S eigenlHch gewesm ist. To quote Schmidt's own words: “My intention 
in this work is to show how Germany acquired her customs, enlighten¬ 
ment, laws, arts and sciences, especially her . . . constitutions of 
Church and State, in short, how the tkinzs have come to k what they 


In deference to his portion, though not his scholarship, one should 
mention the King of Prussia, Frederick the Great, as is well known, 
devoted a conaderable portion of his time to authorship. Most of his 
literary work was written under the direct miluence of Voltaire, in fact, 
written to please Voltaire. Frederick composed some two dozen works 
on various subjects, some of which were histories. Among the latter 
are Mhnoifes pour streir d I'histoire de to nutisort de Brandenbourg, from 
1415 to 1740 (17$1); Hisloire de man temps, from 1740 to 1745, continued 
in Hisiotre de la guerre de sept ans (1763-64) and in Mhnoires depuis la 
paix de Hubertsboueg justju*d la fin du portage de la Pologne (1788). 
Strictly speaking, the first of these works, the one dealing with the 
history of the House of Brandenburg, is historical in the objective sense; 
while the later Hislaires and M^moires, describing Frederick's own times, 
are semi-autobiographical and subjective. 

Frederick's historical works are valuable only to the scholar who is 


•• Wilhdm Scherer, Hislory 9j Cermsn li/*ralure, u. by Mr*. F. C, ConyWaw <Ncw York, 
(Ulm. ITaS-lSOa, 28 v.l. I.J«trodMt^. 

period w l«0i it ws continued by other*. On Schmidt tee FuerM, 40^7. end BiaoBB- 
MAtm. II. U. pt. 3,70$-10. 
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interested in Frederick, since they reveal the king's mind and attitude. 
As objective histories they fall far below Voltaire, their model, except 
in the treatment of technical problems, such as military admimstration, 
strategy, and tactics, matters on which the king was obviously an expert. 
The general approach is. as Fueter justly observed, that of a "states¬ 
man for statesmen,” The king wrote, not as a scholar trying to weigh 
and balance complicated events, but as a leading actor seeing thiw 
from above, from the point of view of governments rather than of social 
forces. 

Philosophically the King of Prussia was altogether Voltairean, His¬ 
tory to him was didactic and utilitarian, teaching examples of "illus¬ 
trious and virtuous men." To be useful, history should "preserve only 
the names of good princes,” one of whom Frederick hoped to be.** Like 
the French phiU>soplies (Frederick was a German only by birth and 
nothing else), the King of Prussia was a Rationalist, a Deist, a cosmo¬ 
politan. His knowledge of antiquity and the Middle Ages was scanty. 
Therefore he despised the past, especially the German past, about which 
he knew pitifully little. The ancient Germans were "greedy for booty," 
crude barbarians, the destroyers of Rome. The Middle Ages were'' dark ’ ’ 
and the Crusaders pious blunderers; strangely enough, the great King 
Frederick U knew little about his namesake, that other Frederick II 
of the House of Hohenstauffen. a truly enlightened and cultured man.*^ 
A Swiss historian who also studied at Cdttingen was Joseph Iselin 
(1728-82), who, in 1764, published Phihsophischi Muthmassungen 
iibtf dit Gackichte der MtnsckhiU (it appeared in 1766 as Cnckichit <I€t 
M« nschkeit). Unlike MUller, Iselin was a dogmatic opponent of Rous- 

• Frederick enee espr^wed hU concdptlon of hlitery in the (Ollowinf poom X. 6S); 

L« verltS, tfftACK li plume de I’htatolrc. 

BmhniHnt tout lei limpi. prewnti I In mimoiri 
Cm mpfra puiaunti que le eld St Aeurlr. 

Qu’on vii naiuc, monter. ■'nhoM.sr el meurlr. 

Cut IS qu*on apprend l'«rt de rtrncr mm puiMtAce 
£n pliant ]« lu erS di l elocuenee: 

S u’on M eonnait wl.mem. et que. maitre da loi, 
n dompuni Ma dteira on eat ton propra roi . . , (174S). 

*' Praderiek’a hiatarical worica are to bo found In h>a ad. by J. D. E. FreuM (1S4^ 

S7. 31 V. in 14), I-VIl: aoa olao Hana Droyien, BtOriti tu titm BiUiciraphii itr pnt^utkm 
S<hTift«n FrItPrielu tin Ctawi (Berliner Cymneialproframme. 1904-05. Z pte.). For diaeu^ 
aioM lee Pinrru, 472-74; Woip. 303-05 and netca: SciiiSUKKSau 33-30: S. K. Padover, 
"The Model Dkutor.' /tnrfiron A/muv'.XXV (1935). 147-53: F. Schwill [SchevUI], Utbtt 
dm VnhiUnit tfar TetU itx d« aian temps' FrUdrlths du Gmsm (t^clburf, 1S92): 

H. DIaaeInkdtter, Beiintt tnr Ktitik dtr' Histmt temps' Fritdtichs 4ts Creum (Leip' 
ai{. ISSS: HiitariKhe Studiwn. XIV>: Priedrieh Meuaet, "Fri^rich dcr Groeae ala tualoriach* 
politlachvr SchrlftateUar," PJ, CXX (190S>. 483-535: two articlM by the tome writer In HZ. 
XCVl <1906). 434-46, and XCVd ( (1907). 66(%49: Arnold Berniy. "Ueber du gMcbichUiche 
Denken Fricdricha daa GruaMn," ibid.. CL (1934), 8^115: Lai^ld v. Ranke. Sdniv/hcfa 
Wet he (Leipsig. 1874-90. 54 v. in 27), LX-Lll, 405-74: and aaa tbe litenUtf a lilted in Dak> 
WANN.WAtn, not, I1823-2& 
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seau’s theory of the state of nature. Men, Iselin tried to show with 
more theories than fects, are driven by instinct to seek happiness in 
assodation with other men, that is, in fonnir^ a State. The state of 
nature, far from beii^ perfect, was in reality a stage of barbarism, from 
which men gradually ascended toward morality and dvilization. Fol* 
lowing Montesquieu, Iselin paid attention to dimate and environment 
as being determinii^ factors in the development of civilisation. The 
final aim of society, Iselin pointed out, was the spread of virtue and 
happiness, especially the improvement of the lot of the lower classes. 
Iselin concluded his treatise with a warm appeal to the rulers of Europe 
to brii^ about this state of perfection by wise and virtuous government.” 

The foremost historian of the Gdttingen school was Arnold Hermann 
Ludwig Heeren (1760-1842),** who was both a child of the Aufklarun^ 
and of post-Napoleonic Europe. He is best known in America because 
a number of distinguished American scholars, among them Bancroft, 
Motley, Ticknor, and Longfellow, studied under him in Gdttingen-*^ 

Heeren, already equipped with a knowledge of ancient languages, 
entered Gdttir^ in 1779, at the age of nineteen, and attended the 
lectures of Heyne, whose eldest daughter he married. Another great 
influence on Heeren was Spittler, from whom the young man learned 
historical methodology. 


For each period [» Heeren describes SFnttkr's seminar method] Che leading authce 
was laid dovm a$ a basis, and excerpu were made in a chronological order, AC the same 
time, ocher authors treating of the same subject were read, and the variations noted lo 
parallel columns. I still believe that this ia the best method for beginning the study.** 


u 


** Iselin's fdlow-Swiss and contemporary, Wegelin, profeseOc at the Riuerakadersie i 
Berlin, likewise occupied himaelt with a pbiloeophy et bistOTT. publishing in 1770 a book t 
which he traced tbe rise ar>d dedme o( neiiona See C. Scbwaiber. PiV ukmiserisciit GtMkieUu 
ultrtibuiti im IS. Jaktkur^ert und if imiontit Crdsnb ( B asel, 1927); Bibdbbvanm. (1. n, 
«. 3, 713-14; RudoU Rocholl. Pi* PkiUsfipkit if GtsekititU. DmiUlUtnt uni Kriik d*f 
VtrsMht tu irrselbfn (Gditlfigen. 1S7S-93, 2 v.). I. ^TS. 

M A biocraphy of Heerea still remains to be written. His own AuMitgrepkitekt NockncUm 
can be found la the first volume of ba Wtrke (OdtUngen. 1821-2S, IS v.}, and 

prefised to Hecro>’s Manval */ A ndm Hiiary. ti. by George Bancroft (6th ed., London, ls$4} 
See also Rubtss, 476^; Schaumicbu. 284-309: BibobrmaNN, (I, li, pt. 3. 712; Willutn M. 
SlMAe. "The Sdence el History in the Nineteenth Century,” la Congrtss of Artt ond S<itnet, 
UniuTiil BxpMUhn. Si. L^is, iSW (Boston, 1906), 11, 2B; A. W. SmsJl, in Antenean JeutHsl 
9f Socioloey, XXIX (1923), 61-62; C. T. Perthes, Prieimk Ptrllui Ubtn (Ootha, Stb ed., 
1896 3v L III, 22 fl.: andAfe*ip/fir iCuftuf|f«*«VAl#, XVII (192?)- 26B-97. for »mc reviews 
of I Heeren see t/AR. XVIH (18241, 39l>^ and XXVIII (1829), iSfr^OS; and BR, UX 
0834). 87-123. , 

** Heeen made an almost Indelible impr^km on American bistonography. and Bincron 
translated a number of hie works into finglish. For this influaice of Heeren oo Anerican 
students see J S. Baeseit, tiu MiiiU Cffdp of Amtriesn Hitiorisns (New York, 1917), 178- 
79; M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Lift mi LtUrrsgfCtorit BauriJi (Hew York, 19®, 2 v.), L 
One W. Long, iflwory PifUfS. Anmum Ssplitets of Z^opton (Hsjwl 

Univ, Press. 1936); and W, M. Sloan, ” Goargt Bancroft," Oifwfy Aftf|o#M*. XXXI11 (1887), 
473-87. 

** Quoted in NAJf. XXVIII (1829). 188-87. 
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After taking bis Ph.D. degree, Heeren left the university to travel 
in Europe for two years. Upon his return to Girttii^n in 1787, he 
was appointed professor of philosophy, leauring on Roman antiquities 
and listorians. The next twelve years he devoted to studying the 
sources of Asiatic and African history, the result of which was Rfjftciwns 
cm ihi P^lilict, Intercount, and Commerce of (he Chief Nations of Anti- 
guily (1796).** In 1799 Heeren saw his ardent hopes realized when his 
chair of philosophy was changed for that of history. Henceforth, for 
the next forty'three years until his death, he remained at Gdttingen, 
honored by many governments,** and loved by pupils and friends, 
among whom were C. H. Pertz and Bismarck. 

Heeren must be considered in a twofold capacity: as an historian of 
commerce and as a political historian. Apart from the book on ancient 
commerce already mentioned (dealing with the Persians, Phoenicians, 
Babylonians, Scythians, etc.), Heeren also published a Hanibuch dot 
Geschichle dtr Slaalen its AUrriums (1799).^ His political works include 
a Gtsckichie des europdischen Siaatensysims und seintr Kolonien (1809) 
from 1492 on; Versuch finer Entwickelung drr Fclien der Krguitiite 
(1808): a history of British continental interests; a history of the devel* 
opment of the monarchical principle in modem Europe; and a number 
of leaser works. In 1829 Heeren, in collaboration with Ukert, inaugurated 
the famous series of historical works known as Geschkhie der europdischen 
Slaaien.” 

Heeren's interest in commerce began when he was a schoolboy in the 
old Hanseatic city of Bremen, was stimulated by the struggle of the 
American colonies ^inst Great Britain, and finally deepened by his 
reading of Montesquieu and Adam Smith. He manifested great acute¬ 
ness in perceiving the relations between commerce and colonization, and 
the effect of both on politics, but his interest was greater in international 
trade than internal commerce. Heeren has thus described his approach 
to the problems presented by the commerce of antiquity: 


** A part of tbii wm Hret tnnil4Md by G«er|;c Boncroft under the tSUe en tfw 

FMitt «/ Aneifitl (B«iton. 1S24). The entire vorX later appeared aa Htiuricel fit- 
uorchtt iW Uit PtIUiet. iHtrrwurtt, <md Trodt e/lMt PtiHfipsi Htlitns t/AMi^Uy tLondon, 
1S47-S7, 4 T.i. 

* Heeren wai choaen AulSc and Privy Coundllor, a^a named a member of the French 
AcadSmlc dee Inecriptipne. and in ISIS appointed Rector of Gduinien. In 1S34 William IV 
honored him with the kn\|hthood el the Gueiphlc Order; three ycare later, on the ftltieth annU 
vereary of hie profeeeorehip. the French king conlernd on him the ribbon ol the L^on of 
Honor. The King of Sweden batowed on hJirt the Order of the North Star. 

** With the lull tide; mit btsndner fiacksieU tntS lltrr Vvrjaifunttn, ihren Hffneel w*A thu 
Kohnitn. Tat Bancrofl'e tranelaliona of Keercn'a workasce Howe (n. S4), II. 180-Sl. 

* For a diecuaion of the ilceren*Ukert aeriea. which Perthea underlo^ to puNieh. aee Wolt, 
4S9-6S. A eomploie bibiiography ie to be found in tbo Vtflatikaithi ten Fritdtick Anirtai 
Pert Am, }?96-l9a$ (190S|. 
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In my lectures on ancient history, the chapter on Carthage always seemed to me the 
least eatiifactory. . . . This led me to a closer exaraination ol its character and history. 
... I soon became familiar with all that concerned this great trading and conquering 
republic, the first of antiquity; one new light after another broke in upon me; my horlaoo 
g^ually extended; till at last the ancient worid seemed spread out before me from a 
point of view from whi^ I had never before regarded it. 1 now corviidered it with respect 
to the bearings and influence of ancient trade and intercouree, and. as cloeely connected 
therewith, the rise, forniatioa. and constitution of the indent ataisa.** 

Heeren does not trace the origins of ancient commerce; he contents 
himsalf with pointing out mcrel)^ the difference between the past and 
the present. In antiquity, tte points out, the lack of techndogical devel¬ 
opment (compass, etc.) bound man to his own spot; hence commerce 
was mostly by land. Modem commerce, on the other hand, benehting 
from technological advances, is carried on by sea. Occidema] techniques, 
Keeren explains, enabled European man to conquer a large part of the 
world and to spread his inHuence far and wide. This gave the Europeans 
a superiority over other (colored) peoples. *'The new world at once 
became their prey . . .; more than a third part of Asia submitted to 
the Russian scepter; merchants on the Thames and the Zuyder Sea 
seiged on the government of India; and if the Turks have thus far been 
successful in preserving the country which they have robbed from 
Europe, will it remain to them forever?” As for the question of the 
reason why European (white) men were able to develop a superior 
technology, Heeren suggests that white color may have something to 
do with it—although he was too scholarly to be dogmatic on the point. 
"This, only, is intended: experience thus far aeems to prove, that a 
greater facility in developing the powers of mind belongs to the nations 
of a clear color; but we will welcome the age, which shall conuadict 
this experience, and exhibit cultivated nations of negroes.” 

As a political historian Heeren’s signihcance lies in his recognition of 
the material bases of States. Instead of studying ancient philosophers, 
that is, the theorizers (in Pareto’s word, "derivatives”), Heeren went 
to the basic needs of men: their food, clothing, habitation. He wanted 
to know how men satisfied their material wants and in what respect 
these matters affected politics. Hence he may be regarded as the fore- 
runner of Marx' "economic interpretation of history.” Yet one must 
not consider Heeren a crude materialist; on the contrary, he insisted 
upon treating man as a moral being and history from a "philosophical 
point of view,” as he said, To him, economic facts and figures served 
merely as illustrations of distinctive types of government. In his lee* 

^ AutobkitnphicU in his Uaimsl sf Andtnl HisUry, cr. by atocroft (n. $3). pp. 

xvi-xvU. 
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tures, he used to analyze /our kinds of state-systems known to the West: 
a monarchy with a free constitution and a free administration—Britain; 
a monarchy with a free constitution but an arbitrary administration— 
Ftoce; a monarchy arbitrary in constitution and administration— 
Russia; a federal republic based on popular sovereignty—the United 
States. It was Heeren, in fact, who popularized the concept of a '‘state- 
system/’ and showed its inter-relationships. His words are still worth 
remembering: 

Whoever undertakes to write the hictory of any perticular itate-eyitem (by which we 
mean the union of Mveral cootiguoue itaue, reeembling each other in their iranners, 
religion, end degree of tDcaal improveflieni, and cemented together by reciprocity of 
intereeu), ought, above all thingi, to poteen a right conception of its general character. 
In the eyetem of European etatee. It is obvious this character must be eought.for In its 
Internal freedom, or in other words, the mutual independence of iu members, however 
diiproportionite they may otherwise be In regard to physkal power.** 

Among the bonds of union of a political system, Heeren acutely 
observed, was religion; in Egypt, for example, religion was not only a 
unifying force, but also a check on royal absolutism, 

As a writer Heeren was lucid, sober, and direct, "1 have aimed to 
be neither artificially refined nor carelessly negligent. . . . The end of 
my wishes and endeavors has been to write, not merely for the schools, 
but for the enlightened public.” In this he succeeded, for he was one 
of the most widely-read historians of his time, although his influence 
on academic history (at least in Germany) was not great. "There 
is not a French* historian," a French critic paid Heer«n the supreme 
compliment, "superior to him in clearness of thought and method of 
composition," 

One may not take leave of the Gottingen School without a brief dis- 
cu»ion of Gottfried AchenwaJl (171^72), who was professor at that 
university from 1748 until his death. Achenwall formulated and devel¬ 
oped the science to which he was the first to apply the name sctmlia 
statislico, or statistics. His work, Staalsverfassung dtr turopdischen 
Reicke (1749), was an early version of the Statesman's Year Book, con¬ 
taining relevant economic, political, and other "noteworthy matters 
regarding the state." The information thus included was dubbed Stoats- 
msrkwurdiikeiten (literally: state curiosities) by Achenwall’8 colleague 
SchJOzer. This science, which the English statisticians, Petty and 
Graunt, called "political arithmetic” In the seventeenth century, came 

’* Cp. hl8 autabiopaphical tkctch (n, 70), p. xlx. How thtt Idea affacted other hietoriana 
ttn be *een from Che following acnience with which Heeren'e pupil. Gaotge BancrefC, becioa the 
firei volume oS hie HitlPry of Ihe Suits: The Unliefl State* of America conatitute an 

eaaential pcvUon of a great poliu«( ayecem. embracing ell the civiliaed nacioxta of the earth ” 
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to be widely used in the modem sense only after the publication of 
J. P. Sfissmilch’s DU Gotiliche Ordnung in den Verandtrungen dei mmsch- 
lichm Ceicklechis aus der Geburt. dm Tode, und der fortpftonzung dissel- 
ben erwiesen, which was a systematic attempt at classifying "'vital ” and 
other statistical facts.’^ 

*• The word ‘*UA(ifttlca" ia derived from tbe Latin or "etats” In the piriicical Knee: 
honce ttaUMics concern mattery recatdiog the Rate. Perhape tfre arlieit work centaininc 
weh facti U Fnneeaco Santovino'e Pil fseema tl amntnisfrtUvne di dimti ftpti *1 rtpiMU^ 
(Venice. iSBd). In 1660 Hermeon Conring. " profoMr ol medicine and politke" at KdmeUidt 
tlnlvenity. iaeiured ^ eubjecli relating to lUURieal oatten. See Robert Kn^l, 

Caerini «/i Hit/trilm (Roatock diae^tatioo. 16S9). 



CHAPTER XL 


THE EMERGENCE OF ROMANTICISM* 

I N THE sequence of phases in the development of modem historical 
scholarship three stages have so far been indicated. In two of these 
France excelled; in the third Germany was not only the outstand¬ 
ing but also the only exponent. Romanticism was the fourth movement 
in the general intellectual life of Europe. In his remarkable book Dit 
Enlstekun% dts Hislorimus, Friedrich Meinecke, the distinguished pro¬ 
fessor of history emeritus in the University of Berlin, has written: 

Ronujilteiim , . . appears M orlsknali>' a very nebuloxii tlilns which, moved by 
manifold dim Impuleee, diecovera manifold human value* apart from the claaical norm. 
Vet in thii eeeldne and It luddenly diacevere ahape and Torm, meaning and eo- 

herene* in hitherto unheeded erealbni of the peat, and thua opena a road to KiitoricUm. 

Romanticism was destined, more than erudition, more than Ration¬ 
alism, more than the Aufkldrvni, to become a general European intel¬ 
lectual movement in the nineteenth century. Although intimations of 
Romanticism arc discoverable almost simultaneously in France. England, 
even in Italy and Spain, the new spirit was first really perceived, defined, 
and organized in Germany. Literature is subject to natural laws of 
evolution, as other phenomena of human nature, and has its epochs of 
power, transition, and decline. 

The eighteenth century had a purely Rationalistic concept of history. 
Protest against this was bound to come, but this protest was not reac¬ 
tionary. but progressive, Romanticism was a reaction against the un- 
historical reasoning, the formal logic of Rationalism. It was a protest 
of sentiment and imagination against pure intellectualism, of feeling 
against form, of individualism against the tyranny of system. It was a 
plea for sympathetic creative imagination, as against mere form and 
substance. 

The Rationalists regarded the State as ordered reason; the Romanti¬ 
cists looked upon the State as a convenient civil institution. " It was 
the first principle of the Romantics to bum what their predecessora had 
worshipped.” The battle was a new phase of the old conflict of ideas, 

I Por thia chapter *ee Reinhtid Aria. Jiiilory pf PpiUUal TAougiU in Gefmony fnat I7i9 (0 
ISIS (Lorxlon, 193S), ch. vL wiUi MUiognphy; Furres. 47S*79, 49S-61S. and beginning erf 
bk, V: WacsiB. bk. V and psttim: Gooch, introduction; Wolp, Si 1-2^ 232-35. «iU\ Im* 
porcant iMbitographieal nolca. 
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as between the Reajisu and Nominalists in the twelfth century, or that 
of the Ancients and the Moderns in the seventeenth century.* 

In spite of his conservatism, intimations of Romanticism may be dis¬ 
cerned as far back as Justus Moser. But the trumpeter of the dawn, 
the prophet of the coming movement, the "gale*k«per” of the nine¬ 
teenth century, as someone has finely called him, was Johann Gottfried 
Herder (1744-1803).* He was philosopher, philologist, litterateur, an- 
thropologiist, social theorist, folklorist, preacher, and poet. Next to 
Kant, of whom he was a pupil, the greatest influence upon him was 
exerted by J, G. Hamann (1739-8S), who was a native of Kdnigsberg, 
where Herder knew him, and died at Munster. Justus Moser dubbed 
Hamann the "Magus im Norden," or Mage of the North. Hamann 
had a profound influence on the development of Romanticism inde¬ 
pendently of his influence through Herder. He was an original and a 
deep spirit and well versed in the sciences, theology, philology, Oriental 
literature, and art. He thought in images and symbols^hence his influ¬ 
ence on Romanticism.* 

From Kant, his master, Herder got the idea that the function of the 

' CP' V. P. StMT, rAf DHtlipnttiti 9} m Ik4 Sin9it*nili CtHiiny cLondoe, 

WS). 12^Z7. 

< AJtifl (n. 1). 234-60; PvtfBit. 407>lli Wolp, 211-13 with blbllorKpHlcal nMe«: BiSDSI* 
icamn. II. U. pc S, 71^23, 801^4; tl«pry W. Nftvlnaon. SkueA 9l fitritt cni His Ttims (Loa* 
don, 1834); lUym, Htr^tr Hpch ttinsm Lihtis un4 stfnsn Wttkm (Dorlln, 1877-88, 

2 V.) : B. KUhnomonn. (3rd ed., Munich. 1627); Pr. M. BrunUch, Dit /8i* drt Sniisttt- 

hmt M (Loipiif. 1004); Thooder Gontho, Dtr KuHinhtfiS Wi Hefdtr (Jma, 19CB); 
C. B. Burokhirdi, DitAnfinit tiim ttstkitkUitktn Puniarntniistiatt 4n PtUtiMspkilttopkit 
Pti Hfisr (HbUs, 1206)) Rudolf Sleddmtnn, Dtr Aisi^iiKks Sinn kti Herder 1928); 
Johanne* Crundmonn, Dit inirapinHksn und tdlkrrtundUtlun QutUtn smt AnstkauHnim m 
Hffdttt ‘IdHH iwr Ctsehithis dsr Mtnsthktii' (Berlin, 1900); Bma( Sehnumkell. //rdff 
Kuliurkistatittr im ZnsamnmtJtmn mil drt nlltsmiiafn ttistiffn Snlwleklniit dfriuMO (Lud* 
«i<t]u«t. 1901): Theodor Lilt, Kant und Hftdft alt PtuUf dtr iaissiitn Wttt (Uipai(. 1930); 
Kent Stephan, Hndm in BUektPiert unduint Bsdtntiint/Ur dit K>rck»nttieH/ekit (T0b1n|en, 
1908); R. R. Ergani. Htrdtr and ikt Ptundtiian of Gttntn (New York. 19ll): 

CtarUs Joret, Htrdn W ia rtnaitsantt Ktiiraiit r<* Ailmsgn au XVItl* lilcU (Peria, 1B7$J; 
K. Troucon, La Joiiuns inlelUtPuUs di Herdrr hi Ptanei (Faria, 1911): Pr>edrieh Birenbaeh, 
Hirdt* ali VHtdntH Pwfwi'n’r and drr maientn NatHipkiMephit, Beiltdts mut GttchitkU dtf 
BniMkPtInHtsItkfs im Ji, JakrhundHl (Berlin, 1877); R. PeaUr. ffansHau und dit dtuiKki 
GsttkkUsphtlatapkis (Stultfun. 1890); Henri S*c, '’La phUoaophla de Thletoirede Herder, ’ 
PSH. XLVIII (1920). 21 -88; Martin SehQtM." The Fundamonial Ideaa In II rrderia ThouBhl,' ’ 
Madtm FMIthty. XVI11 {1920<21). 48-78. 121-302; XIX <1021-22), 119-30. 361-82; XXI 
(1923-24). 29-48,113-32; Otto Braun. In ZtllKArifl fit pkitwmpkiaekt KrUi^, CXLIV (1911) 
148-41: CXLV (1012), 1-22, and ’’Ilerdera Idecn aur KuKurphUuonphic nuf dem IWicpunkt 
Kinea Sehaffena." HZ. CX (1912-13). 292-324; Cuatav Buchhuls. ' Unprung und Weacn 
der modemen GaachlchUauffaofunc.” Dttdseht Zeiitekriftfar CHeMektsuusewkofi, 1889, pt. 
U, 17*87; K. Bittner. "Herdara Ceachkht^thlloaophie und die Slaven.” VHSSenllithunfm, 
etc. (German Unlveralt/, Prafue). VI (1929). pC 1. For Herder a eomplcu vorka ace below, 
n. 23. 

* Hamanri'a eoUccted wriUnct In 6 voluoiei were puPliahed Friedrich Roth (Berlin, 1821- 
43). For literature on him acc C, H. Gildcmelater. fykam Gtorf Hamann's dts Mapit im 
H$fd*n ItkHi und SekriflHt (Gotha. 1863-75, 6 v.); Merit? Petri, / G. Hamanns S<>tri/m und 
fffisft (Hanover, 1872-74, 4 v,); GuatavPocl. Ja/iann Ciarg Hamann. derMopiS im Aardn 
(Hamburg, 1874-76, 2 v ); Jacob Minor, /ekann Gsart ffamann in seinei EtdauluntfUt du 
&i(rm unS DranipHiois (Frankfort. 1881). 
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historian is to discover unity amid a vast number of diverse facts and 
to perceive a continuous developmental principle through all change.* 
Herder combined Kant's concept of genetic forces with Rousseau’s indi¬ 
vidualism. He applied "genetic thinking" to all the expressions of 
human culture, poetry and art, language and religion. Despite the 
enthusiasm of his admirers for his originality, Herder was the direct 
descendant, the reaper as it were of the harvest sown by Rousseau, 
Winckelmann, and Kant. The reason for his fame was his prolific lit¬ 
erary output, and the rhetwical brilliance of his style, He was authoi 
of no less than sixty volumes on almost every conceivable subject, 
generalizing boldly and brilliantly, not uncommonly with a disregard 
for facts. 

Like Kant, Herder was an East Prussian, a child of poor parents, 
brought up in a Pietist atmosphere. Again like his older teacher, he 
was educated at KOnigsberg, and imbibed all the streams of thought of 
the age. As was usual with most Germans of his time, Herder was first 
influenced by the French, In 1769, at the age of twenty-five, he took 
a trip through France where he met many of the pkilosophts. 

My lime (he wrote from Ptris) U divided here between the eoclety of the kerned, 
viMti to llbnnei. fdeture geileriM. and entlQuitiee, the theatre end euch public build* 
ingi ae ere intereetini In conception and execution. Peril i« the centre of lute and ipten- 
dor, the art* end icientilic IniUtutlon*. At. however, uite la but the loweei apprehmion 
of the beautiful, end epkndor li but ap^erance, and often a lubetituu for It, France 
can never fully utiefy ne. and I am already tired of it. Neverthekai, I would not, on 
many groundi, have fergew my acquaintance with It. or have wanted the experience 
and the ideaa respecting its language, mannen. morak, taste, aria, and sdenns which 
Itava acquired. I have studied booke and men, dance and painting, music and the 
CPKnch) public.^ 


At this time Herder began to jot down fragmentary ideas in a journal 
which became the basis of his famous Idetn tur PhilosopkU dtr Ge- 
schteku der MmscfUnU.^ This work, containing Herder's fundamental 
thoughts on history, had a remarkable influence on his contemporaries» 


In ear y Lfe (he once said of his lien] when the fountain* of knowledge tay before 
me in all their morning tplendor. the thought often occurred to me whether, as everv- 
Uitog dee In the world bad Its philowphy and regulative prlncipltt, that which so much 

*Cp. Arie (ft. 1),239. 

■ Owffitdi 99ft Htri4T (SlUltgaft 

■ nd Tubingen, 1620, 2 v.), 1, 142; the review in DR. XIV^S) §0^ lo.uicgvx 

4 rZ" by Heinrich Doniecr, Berlin. IS?5. in 

acto'iS'm. ‘ ii..u,u«tcd B.man. 
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CDnc«m$ Uft the history of mankind w a great and entire aggregate, had not a) fo its 
pbiloeophy and sdentific laws. All things suggested this to ms, metapby^ and cnorab, 
physics and natural history, but religion moet of all.* 


One must not expect to find a rigorous logical system in Herder's 
ideas on history; he was too poetic, too intuitive, to be a careful system- 
atizer. Always swayed between reason and feelii^, Herder flung out, 
as it were, a series of penetrating thoughts, rareiy troublir^ himself 
about their It^cal connection. Hence one frequently finds, instead of 
facts and proofs, only images and poetical metaphors. His mind was 
highly original. Gemmingen has asserted that the connection between 
Vico and Herder is still to be traced.*® 

Herder, with limited means, undertook the gigantic task of conceiving 
all the living things on earth as a totality (he undoubtedly developed 
the idea of organic evolution half a century before Darwin),'* contin¬ 
uously progressing upwards in an organic chain. " It is anatomically 
and physiologically true that there rules the analogy of a sit^le organism 
throughout the whole living creation of our earth.” ‘‘ 

On the basis of this organic evolution in nature, Herder built his 
history. In nature everything is organically connected, one condition 
leads to another, until it reaches man, the highest and last expression 
of the evolutionary chain.’® Human reason, the summation of the ex¬ 
perience of the race, undergoes the same evolution. “ Herein lies the 
principle of the history of mankind, without which there would be no 
history.” Hence history is the "whole chain of the education of our 
race.” ** 

Herder developed three stages in the growth of mankind: the poetical, 
the prosaic, and the philosophic. In the poetical age men sang and 
retained their historical memory through epics. 

• 2>;t(n. 6), 526. 

" Otto Gemmingen, Vies. Hamenn md Htrdrr: eint Studit tur GttekichU drr £rrutu*iint 
dfj deutsehen G*isUsUb«m im IS. Jahrhundrrl ISIS), 37-51. Vko’« trdorvt admirer, 

Beredeuo Cr^e. howevar. claima Vico'e primacy in lonning Herder’a Ideas. Cp. hn "Scudii 
tulia tlonograHat La naaclu della ftoriosmo." in La Criiico ^vieta di kteeratura, atoria et 
phikeoSa), XXXV (1937). 3S6-43. Ooce even linda in Vico '*aA(icipationa ol Mat Miiller’a 
interprtCation at myth^OQ'. Grimm’s reeonalracticn of prioutive culture by philology, Nio- 
buhe’e and Mommsen’t conception of early Roman history. Wolfs theocy oi the Koaeric 
epic. Savigny’s scho(^ of jurisprudence. Fu^ de Coulange^ concaption of the Middle Agee. 
De Suiettf critKism of O^te. and Man’ idea of Ihe class Such an exags^ted appred- 
ation of Vko’a merits reads into his seminal hints thoughts really unborn until they vere more 
highly developed, and geaeraily from other sources than Vko,” Sujth. II. 206. However. 
G. J. R^>ertson. Stadiu in Ifu Cttutit ih* Ffmaniic Theory in the BiihUenA C€nluty (Cam¬ 
bridge. 1929). 285, contends, that although the nexus esnnot be proved, "tbc wonderful eon- 
cepuoa of H^e^s Ideen tu einer CtethitiUt der Fkibsophie der MenseUuH sseoa to me un- 
thinksble without a knowledge of the &inus hlttoea." 

'‘SeeSchQtse’a srticle in Modem Pkiiolety (n. 3). 962>6S. 

•'/deen tur Phibtopkit drr GtiekiekU der MrmehkeU (1784). 1. 106. 

•• Mid.. I. 336. IM.. 11. 2S4, “ Mid.. 1, 265. 
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Tbe? sans io everyday life . . .; the la&guage wm denauoiJi and rich in bold ime^; 
it ff aa still an express ol paerion. . . . Since there were as yet no authors, the poets 
iraroortaiised the most remarkabie events throu^ poetry i they taught through eonje, 
and in Che songs of Chat time were contamed battles and victories, feblee and maxima, 
laws aru) inythokigies. 

The prosaic stage represents a more mature period in human develop¬ 
ment. 

The older the youth became, the more wisdom and pohtlcal matunty entered hie 
character, the more he becomes masculine and ceases to be a youth. His language in 
hj| masculine age Is no longer poetry but beautiful prose. 

Finally thare is the age of ripeness and philosophical depth. 

The ripe age lAcSeitfrrr] knows, inetead of beauty, only propriety. . . . The more the 
worldly-wiae seeks to dUferentiate or reject synonyms, the more hs b able to introduce 
proper Instead of Improper words—the more the language bees charm, but at the earns 
time it also offends lesa. ** 

With all due respect for a rich mind, one is bound to conclude that much 
of this is verbiage. Herder's three stages are sheer poetry, uncontrolled 
by the evidences of antiquity, either from philology, archaeology, or 
anthropology. 

The enormous difficulty of weighing the Influence of t man like Herder Use In the fact 
that hb original store of formal prirvdpise. of analytic terms of cleniricacion. la the small- 
sK part of his historical contribution. Hb greatest service to the expension of the mod¬ 
em mind b of a different character, difficult to analyse end state, and yet clearly dbcerni- 
ble. Herder had the creative gift of exceptional flexibility, reeource, and dbeemrnent In 
applying general formal conceptions, analytic gencralixatloni like perfectibility and 
envlronmenti to every new concrete condition which came under the notice of hb Inde¬ 
fatigable mind. He had more than any one of hb contemporarbe. the double gift of 
dbtingulshmg In every field of reality both the spedfle and the general, the Individual 
and the univeraal parta. It b thb gift of clothing the few dominant generalisations of 
an age in the Immeasunble richneee of concrete individual experience, rather than the 
mllonalbtic oppoeite of slripping the latter to the monotonoua poverty of the former, 
which b the living e«ence of modem humenbm since Herder. 

Thb gift was the source of Herder's genius. He sew the inexhaustible appIleaUlity 
of a few generalUatlons in the epedhe forms of Individual life. And he uught this out¬ 
look to hb contemporaries. Even st thb day one cannot read hb works without being 
enriched on every page by lieeh illuminations, by new concrete revebtions of general 
Ideas. Herder reorganised the theories of art. literature. ^Iloeophy. religion and history 
within the double focus of individuality and environment^^ 

Among his many services to German culture, one may count his coura¬ 
geous stand for a national (wl/tsiumlich) literature.'* He never failed 

■ Mgf j« Kronenbag. G*aehi<k/t 44i dmlulun (Munich. 190S>12. 2 v.>, I. 381- 

82. <p. 375^03. 

Martin Schutxc'ft review ol Henri Tronchon’i le f&ftunt iHUIIMu4lU d« HerOtr tn Frant*. 
UpUpfffatian (Psrb. 19»), In Merfrm PW/stos/. XX (1922-33). 333. q). 331-33. 

“ On thb subject we SchUuc's other ankle in Madtrn Fhiiat^ty, XIX (1921-22]. US-3U 
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to ridicule the classicists who were unoriginal imitators of the past. 
“Let us be idiomatic writers; let us be original; let us write for our own 
people in our own tongue. Let us leave to posterity whether we be 
classical or not." He deplored the interruption of G^many’s national 
life in the Middle Ages» for which he blamed Charlemagne^" a man of 
misfortune, a child of the popes," '• 

Other rvations (Herder wrote passionatelyl on the contnry have pn^rened with the 
ages, developing out ol national productions on their native •»!, irul out of the rcnnante 
o! the past on the foundation of popular belief and popular taste. Hence it is that thdr 
poetry and language became national. Whereas we poor Germans were destined never 
to remain true to ounelves.* 

In Herder nationalism went hand in hand with the spirit of liberalism. 
Like Kant, he welcomed the French Revolution, and even flirted with 
democracy. Though a religious person, Herder was more of a pantheist 
than a Christian. He regarded the Bible as the most lofty literature in 
the world, but still an essentially human document. To him. morality 
was "religion under whatever form it may show itself”: and it need 
not necessarily be Christian. In the same spirit Herder rejected the 
supernatural and the divine in history. 

The Ccd I look for in history must be the seme es the God of ntcure: for man Is but 
a tiny pertUle of the whole, and the history of mankind resembles that of the worm 
closely connected with the tissue It Inhsbits; thereforSi the natural lews by which the 
Deity reveals itself must reign in man likewise.” 

Like Leasing, whose work he immediately continued, he was a pio¬ 
neer of the golden age of this literature. Leasing had given the flrsc 
impetus to the formation of a national literature by exposing the folly 
of the current imitation of French writers. But in doing this he did 
not so much call his fellow-countrymen to develop freely their own na¬ 
tional sentiments and ideas as send them back to classical example and 
principle. Herder on the contrary fought against all imitation, and 
bade German writers be true to themselves and their national antece¬ 
dents. To him literature and art, together with language and national 
culture as a whole, were evolved by a natural process, and the intellec¬ 
tual and emotional life of every people must be correlated with peculi¬ 
arities of physical temperament and of material euvironment. In this 

•* Cliarleniicne. Herder uid. “deipoUed Germany of her noble and pure oriilnaliry. < < • 
Sword in one hand, crow in the other, he brought the worat debrii of Roman eelence and im* 
poeed lUtm. a monkich and vulgar dialect.*' Mkhel BrSai. *'La tradition du laUa en France.*’ 
JiDM. CV (1B91). pi. ill. SS4. the whole article S51-70. 

■Quoted from K. Hiilebrtnd, "Herder," hfXR, CXVI (1S73), 413, cp. 389-424, 

** See hia Vom Ctiu der brbf^itebm Fee»te <17S2-S3. 2 v.), tr. into BngUeh by Juoee Marah 
under tho title, Tht $pifU «/ Ntbrtu FHfty (Burlinston, Vt.. 2S33, 2 v.). 

” Qiioted by HUlebrand (n. 20). 416. 
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way he became the originator of that genetic or historical method which 
has since been applied to all human ideas and institutions. 

Herder was an evolutionist, but an evolutionist still under the influ¬ 
ence of Rousseau. In tracing back the later acquisitions of civilization 
to impulses which are as old as the dawn of primitive culture, he did 
not, as the modem evolutionist does, lay stress on the superiority of the 
later to the earlier stages of human development, but stressed the sim¬ 
plicity and spontaneity of those early impulses which, since they are 
the oldest of the race, he regarded as the most real and precious. In this 
way Herder helped to found the historical school. Though not an his¬ 
torian, he possessed important historical concepts, and combined in 
himself most that was rich and fruitful in Gennan thought of the A%tf- 
kloTuni. He had an immediate influence on his contemporaries. The 
Grimms' studies in folklore were derived from Herder's Stimnun der 
V&lkfT in Litdem (1778-79, 2 v.); Karl Ritter built his scientific geog¬ 
raphy on Herder's evolutionary ideas; Savigny and Gdnes learned their 
politics from him; and finally Hegel and Ranke were Herderians in 
thdr "religion of becoming." In Prance Herder (whose Idftn were 
translated into French in 1825) was Che inspiration of Quinet, Guisot, 
and Michelet. But these matters belong to subsequent chapters.’’ 

In spite of its nebulous nature Romanticism exerted a powerful and 
beneficent influence on Gennan historiography by its almost passionate 
appeal to the past, especially to the Middle Ages, as against the con¬ 
temporary period; and by its teaching, first propounded by Justus 
M6i$T. that only that which has developed historically may claim to 
be useful, an argument which cut the ground from under the feet of the 
Rationalists. Herder, as has been said, was the intellectual father of 
the Romantic movement and stimulated the growth of nationalism in 
Germany, though he had no connection with the idea of a powerful and 
centralized state such as came to pass in Prussia after the fall of Napo¬ 
leon. Herder, as Kant before him, conceived the state as a representa¬ 
tive of organized and civilized humanity as a whole and not primarily 
as an absolute monarchy. 

A brihiant but shallow contemporary of Herder, and the great popu- 
larizer of Romanticism, was the Swiss-^m Johannes von Mtlller (1752- 
1809).” He was educated at Gdttingen under Schlbzer. Muller, like 

Sptca forbids the enuracnrlon of lU ol Horder'e ewks. His Wnkt were 

edited by B. Suphen (Berlin, 1S77-1913. 33 ?.): sn esriier edition wm publtshed In 60 v. 
(Stutigsrt, 1SS7-S0}. For edition! of Herder’s works end letters see DAKLMA>4N'WAm. oo. 
1274S, 

AutobMpopby in BiUnuu un4 S4tAtl^i9p«pkHit jeUiUbtnJer Berlinff GtIthrUTU «d. by 
M. C. Lbwe (Srd series, Berlin end Leipsif, 1S06-07): Bdusrd Hsuj. sd.. Dit ier 

BtU^ /eft, (hott M&tkf un4 Jph. », Mullet , 1769-1909 (Fraucnfdd, 1893): Fuwtct, 502-07; 
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his inspiration Rousseau, led a migratory life, bis pen and brain at the 
service of many masters. At the ^e of twenty he became teacher of 
Greek at the ^affhausen Gymnasium; two years later he served as 
tutor to a Geneva councillor’s family. Switzerland was too small for 
his ambitions and in 1780 he went to see Frederick the Great- " I want 
to live and die with Prussia and for the Prussians, or not live at all.” 
But the Prussian king, despising persona of Germanic origin, received 
him with contemptuous coldness. Muller then became librarian at 
Cassel and following that, served at Mainz; when the French took 
Mainz, Muller went to Vienna. From the Austrian capital the restless 
historian journeyed to Berlin once more, and in 1804 Frederick Wil¬ 
liam III made him historiographer of Brandenburg. Two years later 
Napoleon destroyed Prussia and summoned the vain historian for an in¬ 
terview. Mailer, who had considered the Corsican an Attila, now com¬ 
pletely succumbed to the charm of the French Emperor. It took only 
an hour-and.a-half conversation with Napoleon to make MOUer pros¬ 
trate himself before the conqueror as a god<hosen being. "God,” the 
historian exclaimed, "I now see, has given him the world, the empire.” 
Napoleon, in turn, gave Mdller the Secretaryship of State of the King¬ 
dom of Westphalia. In 1809 MUller died at Ca^. 

During these peregrinations Muller was busy at his histories. In 
1780 he published the Gtschichlen dtr SchwM€T, to 1388, which was the 
hrst volume of his great Oeschickten schweiitrischtT Eidswoutnsclu^l, 
to 1489 (Leipzig, 1786-1808). His Emts histmgues (1781), Rtisen dtr 
Papstt (1782), and Darsletlung des Furslm^ndes (1787). were minor 
works composed while on the lookout for a aafe berth. All this while 
Muller was at work on an ambitious universal history, Vierundavamii 
Biicktr allimeintr GHihkhlm. besondtrs dtr mropdischtn Mtnsckhtil, 
which he began at Geneva in 1779 and which was not published until 


BiBDWMANW, II. ii, pt 3, 710-li; SCKAUMKSa. ZW-7S; K»rl Hwiklni, }tkenn4i wh 
17S2-1S0S {StuUtBTt 1M9>2S, % v.) tnd cp. r«vt«w by Euten Gu|IU In BHpk«fi»n |Z«it* 
•chrifi ftlr LitefiluriwjhichWl, XV U (1910), SS6-4Ws A. H. L. llww, 

4tfNuu>f{ktt X8C«).»nd "ElwMUbcrdk SeJtef>be« kJMrtcbwO«^tch«hr«J>CT, 

b««»dan in DcuUeiiJ«fKl." In hit WitMt (CSlllnr». l82l-2«, IS v ), VI, wWeh 

detla »ith fiAttcrtr. Muller, ««.: Heitinch W, ThkfWh, Utbtr J«k9n>m MVhr 

ten GnthielUsscliTtiteT nut ttinen k^ntiehttflUeken Neckiat (Au|iburg, 18ai):P»dRedUidl, 
Jekmnti ion Miller und dr FrShhitlfffiimui {Munkh. 19»); K»rl SchOdi, StudUn ^ 
Jekenntiidn MUller (H«iddb«rf. J812){ Arnold l/eder/okms len GeeehulM- 

euffatiumi (Bern, l«2)j H<dnrleh Hmd. Dli Bntieteklunt ** , 

PtoiasiiUMiJohennetlenMiller (Boriin, 1928!HklonicheS^tcn.CWCXJXjj^“1 W«^, 
Der Kkteeimiicke PrMMeniirims im XVIll. /ekrktmderl (TUbmicn, 3 v^; Wi»y 

Andrao, "Johanna von MQIIer in Weimar (ISW)," HZ. CXLV (1931), S9-89, Rudolph 
StaddmafiG in SSS. XI (IMS), Al-SZ; lh« aamB, "Gnifidforman dar Millelallcra^aaaunB 
von Herder bia Ranke." Deuuekt Vierulfokrttkfifl fir Lilermurwtaimsthiji 
Nkieku. IX (1931), 45-e8! Karl Poat JokMS eon MUIert pki^pSUchi Anee^Hfen 
(HaJle. igOSj Abhandlungenrur PbUow>ph3eund Jhrer 

aebichiachreibiir Johanna voo Muller uod Fttednch der Groae, PJ. LVIII (ISSd), JSO-dO. 
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after his death (1811, by his brother J. G. Muller). It reaches to the 
year 1783. 

Muller sought to awaken his Swiss countrymen to their former glories, 
by idealising the virtues and achievements of medieval times, His story 
of the Swiss was a great epic of liberty, and inspired Schiller to write 
his drama Wilhelm Till, as Schiller’s drama later inspired Rossini.” 
Though a diligent collector, Muller was too impatient to sift his mate¬ 
rials, and he perpetuated the old legends and traditions of the Swiss. 

It is difRcult to evaluate MtiUer as an historian. He was undoubtedly 
the most widely-read historian of his time, yet he was not essentially 
interested in historiography. Insensately ambitious, he wrote history 
for the sake of winning attention and acquiring power. Volatile, versa¬ 
tile, learned, imbued with generous principles, MtUler, like his model 
Rousseau, was a literary artist. It is not sufficient, he said, for an his¬ 
torian to be merely critical and ludd; “he must possess a soul.” The 
“soul” in MUller*s instance was Rousseauist sentimentalism which, 
incidentally, had a vast appeal to his readers in and out of Germany. 
Hence, as one may expect, he was both careless as to facts and uncritical 
as to sources. No reader today would go to Mdller for information on 
medieval Switzerland or feudal Europe. Yet the man is important for 
the history-reading public he created. Mtiller, one may assume, 
paved the way for the popularity of Niebuhr and Ranke in the next 
generation.” 

The German Romantic school of history might have taken for its 
motto: “The past will ever have a glory from its being far.” UnlilM 
the Romantic school in Prance, which went to excess in sentiment and 
fantastic imagination, the German romantic historians tinged medieval 
history with a sunset glow. There was neither rhapsody nor poignancy in 
their treatment. The first to be noticed is HeinriA Luden (1780-1847), 
long professor at Jena and author of a Gtschichli des deutschen Volkes 
in twelve volumes (Gotha, 1828-37), down to the year 1237. Luden 
Idealized feudalism and the feudal epoch in medieval German history, 
and was popular in a time when German politics were in a critical con¬ 
dition in tl» years of stress after 1813, when the German people were 
inclined to listen to voices which praised the glamour of the past. 
Luden's history is full of information; copious notes give extracts from 
the sources. “The time of indifference to German history” declares 

As Itte «• 1760 the public htnsmjn burned the book of tha ruh individual who hrst 
dared to raise tome doubts regard Ini the historicity of William Tell. This was the diasena- 
tion of Pastor Freudenberier, Wilktlm Ttli. tint innittkt Fg^i CBera. 1760). ep, Godefrold 
Kurth. "L'epopds et I'hlstoirc.'’ RQH, Ult (ISSS), 7 note. 

" Mailer's Simml/teht Wtrkt were edited by hie brother. Johannee 0*org Mailer (1631-05. 
40 V. in 20) i the first edition. lSlO-19, contained only 27 v. For a bibliography see ron 
Wysa, OuekitAit itr Miugriogtapkit in itt Sehiatu (Zurich. ISSS). 306-17. 
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the preface, '"is pa&t. A generation ago the MiddJe Ages seemed to be 
a starless night. . . . Then the awful time of misfortune broke the 
bonds of indifference and prejudice. The need of self-respect sent us 
back to our fathers. . . . The delight in what we found has strength¬ 
ened the desire for further search,” ^ 

Luden's chief pupil was Voigt,** to whom the master suggested the 
Life of Hildebrand, Voigt's Hildibrand ak Papst Crfiorius VII und 
sfin Ztitalier (1815) was the first seriously critical work on that great 
pope, It was bitterly criticized in Protestant quarters. Voigt never 
continued along this line, however. He was called to KOnigsberg, where 
he found the immensely rich archives of the Teutonic Order and spent 
the rest of his life in writing his Hist&ry oj Prusate, to its union with 
Brandenburg in 1527, in nine volumes. Voigt's trainii^ like that of 
Luden, “to whom I owe everything that I am,” was insufficient or 
defective and incapable of the high-power work inaugurated at Berlin 
by Ranke, 

Gustav Adolf Herald Stenzel (1792>18S4) ** was an historian who 
devoted himself to national German history, independently of any 
school. His best-known work U the GercAickfe Dtutschlands unier dtn 
frdrtktschm Kaistm (1S27-2S, 2 v.), which was based on sources and 
won praise from no lees a scholar than Gieeebrecht. ”1 defy anyone,” 
Stenzel wrote, "to show me a statement in my book which 1 cannot 
substantiate from the beat authorities,” On an equally high scholarly 
level is his five*volume Gtsckichit Priussms (1830-'37). His work resem¬ 
bles Ranke—whom the three-year-older SteiUel imitated—in its detach¬ 
ment and lack of passion. 

Stenzel's career and reputation have suffered both from his own 
querulous personality and his strained relations with Ranke. When 
Ranke was a student at Leipzig he met Stensel, in whose house he first 
came in contact with historic sources,** Stensel was, therefore, embit¬ 
tered when the younger man was called to a professorship in Berlin, 

* Quoud lA GooCk. 72. LuUeo’t JtUtkHteit in ttnfn LcMn (lS47); P. Herrmann. Du 

OMcAirA/iiii/Mmi in UfMf Jff s*ie/iu>iupfiHMOfiliitcJuii SUfmuKgin 

(1004). and raviaw by G. v. Betow >n KZ. XCVl (ISOS]. 494^. 

■ COOCK. ?S arid n. L 

• S« CmMt Adaff HsT4U SUnttU ItUn by hb von X. G. W. Stcnul (Gotha. 1B97>: GooCK. 

74-75; Wscstt. 1023-25; Pdix Raeblahl. "Gwtav Adolf (IveM Stensd." In F^titkunim 
tut ^wndfAuftiitktn Xt (ISSS). 1-31; E. Gotbein, "Cuatar 

Adolf StoiMl und Leopold von Ranke," la Btiltt* Alltemeintn not. 

SS-70 (Marth. 22-23. 1S92): Mirksref, "StCAMla Wirkaamkeit und Bedoutung for die 
achleeieche Oea^lchtMChreilwns," Ztiiichrifi J6r GtiekUItu ujt4 AUmOmtr SehUsitm, XXVI, 
395 if. 

*"Mym«norie «90 back to Stoisel. (he tutor In thehouuofa preacher intbcNieoloichurcb 
at Ld ptig, but traii^ hiUorian by profeaalen. In Ua houae I aaw the Ant collection of Smp> 
lem and there, under hia direction, 1 began to read a portion of ihtm ” Ranke, " Die altea 
ScbGler." in hi« SimmUUht Wttkt (3rd ed., UtpUd. 1874-90, 54 v. io 27). LIIl-LIV, 519-50, 
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while he himself had to be contented with a job in the Silesian archives 
at wretched pay. His correspondence with Ranke was petty, carpii^, 
complaining, appealing, until the famous professor of Berlin began to 
tire of his old friend. What annoyed the conservative Ranke most was 
Stenzel's constant criticism of the Prussian ministers. Finally when the 
position of Silesian historiographer fell open, Stensel wrote to Ranke to 
intercede with minister Altenstein in his behalf: but he had the bad 
grace to add sarcastically: *'He who like myself has ten children and 
earns, through truly magnilicent kindness, a salary of 1200 thalers, can 
hardly compete/' Ranke refused to answer and Stenael continued to 
beg for a reply. Stensel insisted he was not jealous of Ranke’s fame: 
he hoped his old friend was not angry with him: he had always been 
honest with him^" though it is very natural that I do not agree with 
thee in all things/' 

The so-called Heidelberg school. Schlosser, Gervinus, and Hausser, 
was composed of Romanticists. Though none of these men is now of 
much significance, their reputations among contemporaries were great 
enough to justify a brief discussion of their merits. Friedridt Christoph 
Schlosser (177&-1861),‘’ professor of history at Heidelberg since 1817, 
belonged intellectually to the eighteenth century. Morally he was a 
Kantian,'emotionally a Rousseauist, mentally an Anfitklartrr. His 
chief work was the Gtsckichli its IB. JahThundtilt,** which, like his 
other writings, may be read with pleasure but hardly with profit. "In 
1811 he began to write his WtUgtsckitkit. ... It was largely through 
Schlosser that classical antiquity swam into the ken of the cultured 
middle classes of Germany." ** Uncritical, unrealistic, judging matten 
from the point of view of a cut-and-dried pattern, Schlosser's writings, 
because of their facile generalizations and aesthetic treatment, had a 
wide popularity in Germany. No greater contrast could be imagined 
than that between the moralizing and impressionable Schlosser. and 
the detached and critical Ranke. There would hardly be any doubt aa 
to where the intellectual mastery rested. So one is not surprised to 
hnd Georg Waltz, one of Ranke's greatest pupils who was then professor 
at Kiel, critidziog Schlosser and rejecting his philosophy. 

C v*rr«ttnipp, an Rinke." HZ. CV (1010). 124-2S. 

** On ScWoaw m G. W«ber, FfMrich Chruieph Sebbtur (taipsie, 1S7S); Q. G. Gervinui. 
FMricH Ckrultpb Seklemf. ein Hthvbt (Uipng, 1861); th« tuot. Bruit dm Ntlttoht 
Frirtrkh CMsiapM SfMbtttrt (1S62}; &, ErdmannadOrlfer, Sekbsstr (Gedlchtniarede, Hadel* 
b«v, ISTS): Fuem, 512-14; WeesLt, 1062-6S: Otiokar Lorens, DU GtKhithimiu«fu<hop 
in Hauptrtehitmitn unt Aif/iodtH (Berlin, ISSS); tnm., "Pnedrich Chhitoph SchloMcr," 
FJ. IX (1862). 573^35; "Zur BeunOeilung FriMhch Christoph Sehlosserii,” ffZ Vlll 
(IW2), 117-40; and reriw ol his GutA£e/Ut its AckUtknitn JakthtnifTts in FGR, XXXT 
(lS4d), 24-57. Por hibtiofnphy see Wolf. 232-SS note*. 

*' Acton, Hette end FPHipt Rttitw (1S63}. 6*2-45. m Gooch 106. 
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We North Germeiu [Waitz wrote] can he triendly to oeither the Schloeeer treetnent 
nor the Schloeeer book*. This habit of ee«n; the dark side of all thinse and eoaditione, 
thie almoet deUberate diaparagemeot of every 2^t personality because It does not think 
and act like Schlosser. this total misjudgxnent of the characteristics of various times and 
lazKle—is very far from the ways of true history. The piuieee hatred of all that is evil 
and vu^ar, the (irmnese of his convictions^theee inipire the highest respect for the 
character of the msit; but mere Intentions do not make an accomplished luatorian, nor 
does great learning, which » eo often praised in him but which ii more of an induetrioue 
reading of sources than a truly careful and critical digest. . . . Schlosser has done little 
for German history direcUyi and I would have kept nlent . . . ^ but his pceidon in 
historical literature is too slgruhcant and hia induence on the views on German history 
too influential for me to ignore him altogether.** 

At Schlosaer'6 death, hig admiring pupil and colleague Georg Gottfried 
Gervinue (1805-71),** whom Waits regarded ae being as one*sided ag 
his teacher, wrote an account of him in which he made some disparaging 
remarks about Ranke. The latter, according to Gervinus, was mainl/l 
a discoverer of documents, a seeker after methods, an optimist, a mam 
"with the rare talent to see the best in everybody/' The pn>Rankean9 
seised their pens to defend the master, and an acrimonious controversy 
filled the newspapers.** 

Gervimis was bom at Darmstadt, Germany, 1605 and died at HeideU 
berg in 1871. He became professor (extraordinary) at Heidelberg in 1835, 
and professor of history and literature at Gdctingen in 1836; was one 
of the seven professors driven from that university in 1837 for protesting 
against the suspension of the constitution of Hanover; and became 
honorary professor at Heidelberg in 1841, His works include G€schicki€ 
d«T potlischen NationalliUeratur dtr DtutseKtn (five editions). Gtschichle 
dir deuischm Dichiung (1871-74), and Cischichit dts neunuhnien Jahr- 
hunderts (1856-66). Gervinus personates the average middle-class Ger¬ 
man from the smaller towns of the smaller states, crowded with indis¬ 
putable information, skeptical and doctrinaire, more robust than elastic 
or alert, instructive but not persuasive, with a taste for broad paths 
and the judicious forcing of open locks. 

Ludwig HHusscr (1818-67) *• was the third member of the Heidel¬ 
berg group of liberals who were more or less in opposition to the Ranke 

••0. w»iu. • DeuUclM Ht<Wnk« d«f Gcgtnwi,' Allftmint Ztiliehrifif/ft GiMhicU*. V 
(IMS), 524-2$. cp. S20^ 

•• On C«rvinu« tet Dfirfel. Gtmnm ti* kiilofiKktr t>*nktr (G«th4.1903): Gooch, 

lOS-12: WsuctI, loeS-72; Fviraa. 6&4-S7: Wotr. 236 note; L. ftsitke. 'Georg G«ltfr«l 
Gtfvtou*.” HZ. XXViJ CIS«), 134-46; G. W»iU m AUfenmfit ZeUsehtifl J8r CathitkH 
<D. 36). SiChdCt. 

" £. Ouglia, L*9p«U 9971 Aanliu Ukm und Wttkt (Leipzig, 1S9S), 320-22. 

"See W. Wattenbech, Ludmt Himur. tin Vofttaf CHeiddberg, 1867): CCOCK. 131-33; 
Fvtnn, 675-77: wwsii, 1072-74; W<up. 234-37 note, “nie ftilket bibliogrephlaon HSueeo 
are by Kluekbebn in Alltrmtint ituitiU BiopepkU. XI. 112. and £. Merda la Htti4ih9rgrf 
«us dtm J9, J^Athundtrl (Heidelberg. 1903, 2 v.), 234. 
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school. A political historian, he was an ardent Prussian patriot and his 
Deuisckt Gtschichie was, in the words of his eminent pupil Treilschke, 
“quite as much a political act as a scientific achievement." This work 
was popular enough to go through a number of editions and helped 
finally to destroy the credit of French radicalism among German 
intellectuals.** 

The last and greatest historian of the German Romantic school was 
Friedrich Ludwig Georg von Raumer (1781-1873).** He was educated 
at Halle and Gottingen, principally in law and political economy. For 
ten years (1801-11) he was in the employ of the Prussian Government. 
These were the years when Hardenberg and Stein were ene^eticaJly 
reforming the adminialration. At the age of twenty Raumer was made 
referendary in the Chamber of the Kurmark; at twenty-one he was 
appointed assessor to Oberpresident von Bassewits at Eichsfeld; at 
twenty-five he became director of the bureau of crown lands and when 
twenty-nine was made a counsellor of the government at Potsdam. 
Prom this post Hardenberg called him to Berlin in 1810, where he was 
employed in administration of the huge debt which Napoleon had 
imposed on Prussia after the French occupation of Berlin in 1807. 

In 1803 while at Berlin he began to collect materials for his history 
of the Hohenstaufen. In spite of rapid promotion, Raumer soon per¬ 
ceived that he would have to resign from civil administration or else 
abandon history as a career. Three years before he had almost resolved, 
on the recommendation of Johannes von MUller, to become a professor 
in one of the universities in South Germany. In 1811 he took the step, 
and he himself drew up the cabinet order by which the king appointed 
him a professor at Breslau.** Here he remained until 1815 by which 
time he had become convinced that long researches in Italian archives 
were necessary for completion of his history of the Hohenstaufen. On 
the recommendation of Hardenberg the king gave him leave of absence 
and the means for travel; he was gone from the summer of 1816 to the 

* Th* bat-known of HIuomt'o woriu li Tkt lh» Ptftfnalian, 1$17“1649 (tr. by 

Mr*. 0. S(ur|*. 1S73). It vii publUhod pMthgmoualy ()8SS) by Wilholm Onckcn from 
HIUMcr'i loctuTO-ftoto. 

'* TbtfQ la no Ufa of Von Raumer. but hia iMttutriHnmatw* >"*4 BfltfiMehatl CLdnlf. 
1S61. 2 V, in 1). In ih« year afur hi* 4«ati) Rtnkt wrou a htnh erltkdsm of Um. "Bine 
GcdJcbtniarodc." XXXI (1874), 191-6$: Gioebrwht foliewed luit but wroto in a gentler 
vein, "NckrdogaufPriedrkbvon Raacner,” SUtunfiimirkUifT Akadmit (1874), 

17S-87. Cp. GOOCH. 73. FuSTM, 628-32; Wscils, 102$>2S. $» review* of hia work* In 
f^AR. XL) 11 (IS3S). 446-6S; FM. Xlll (1S3$), $S1-S8: UR. LXIII, (133$). lM-224; QR. 
LJ (1834), 304-42. LIV (183$), TS-IOS, LVI (ISM), S30-S3. LXlI (183S). 4S2-7S. 

'* The Kommrr or Chamber was a flnancial board which had the management of the publle 
domain* end the quartering end provieion of troop*; it alao eaeroiaed a auperntendertco over 
the police, the most important branch of knowle^ required wae economice. then 
CamefsimssentKk^un. from which euch an oAcial wee known as a eameratlst. 

Here he publiehed a Handkutk avrkwiirdtiar SttUtn eus 4tn letiniuHm <kt<kithit»ektnm 
darn dts MiUtfiHfti (Brealau, 1813). 
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autumn of 1817. Two years later he was caUed to Berlin as professor 
of political science (Staclswisserwhi^lm) and lectured on the ancient 
Orient and Greek history down to 281 B.c. But Niebuhr's lectures on 
early Roman history cast Raumer into the shade. 

Kaumer’s treatise on the Prussian municipal system ( Ueber die Preuss- 
iscke Stddleordnuni, Leiprig, 1828) opened a paper war out of which 
Raumer emerged triumphant. Stein, the creator of the system, warmly 
sustained him. This work was followed by one on the historical develop¬ 
ment of the ideas of law and government (Uebtr die ieschicklliciu Sni’ 
wickeluni der Begrime wn Recht, Staai und Polstik, Leipzig, 1826 and 
1832) an examination of the theories from ancient times. Two visits to 
France resulted in his interesting Brieft aus Penis und Pranheich, whert 
he was an eye*wltnes8 of the July Revolution in 1830, and Briefe ams 
P aris sur Erlauterung der Geschichle des 16. und 17. Jahhunderis, the 
fruit of researches in the archives at Paris. A few years later there 
appeared Raumer’s Geschickie Europas seit demEndedes IS, Jahxhun- 
deris. In the Hisiorisches Tasehenbuch for 1831 he published a long 
account of the downfall of Poland {Polens Onterfani) which made a 
sensation. Raumer had become a person of suspicion to the increasingly 
reactionary Prussian Government: although he himself was a member 
of the High Board of Censorship (Obercensureolltdium). he resigned 
from it in a stinging protest against the praaice of censorship. 

Raiuner's academic training was insufficient for a professional his¬ 
torian in this time when the historical school at Berlin represented 
standards and critical methods beyond those of the eighteenth century. 
Like Justus MOser before him Raumer was a bureaucratic liberal. He 
showed his liberalism in 1848 when he sat in the Frankfort Parliament. 
His camera! istic experience, while undoubtedly of value to him as an 
historian, nevertheless had deprived him of technical training as an 
historian. Stenzel said that "he was a remarkable success for a man 
without any proper training.” In short, it may be said without injustice 
that Raumer was a brilliant amateur.*’ His style was brilliant and he 
wrote with almost French vivacity and clarity. Indeed. Fueter says 
that he manifestly imitated Voltaire's Sikle de Louis XIV. 

Raumer was a voluminous writer; his fame rests on the Geschichle der 
Hokenslaufen und iftrer Zeit.** In preparation of this work he devoted 
years to exploring almost every important library, every collection of 
archives in Europe. Though a Protestant he passed the barrier at the 

•• When Von Reumer wm nomintted for mentherihip In the Pruaian Aeadem}'. Humboldt. 
Eiehhon, and SevigriX c*PP^**4 him end Renke wii elected (Humboldc'a Biitft, nn. 23, 6S). 
This pertly expleuie Rantfc'i trenehent critkiem of Raumer. 

•• Lcipsif. 182S-2S. 6 v.; 4th ed.. 1S71. The only notice in En|lwh of this work «u in eii 
artkk by Milnuui in QR, LI (1SS4). 3M^2, a vajM and silty review in Milman'a worst vein. 
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Vatican Library by adroitly replying when asked if he was of “our 
religion,’' that he was studying the history of the Hohenstaufen and 
was of the religion of that time. The breadth of Raumer’s researches 
is shown in the "Veneichniss der QueUen,” manuscript and printed, 
appended to the sixth volume of his Gtsckichii der Hokenstaufen, which 
fills forty-five pages printed in double cc^umns. A table of over a 
hundred pages shows the itineraries of the Hohenstaufen emperors 
through the evidence of documents and there are many topographical 
studies which Raumer made on the terrain. Raumer took a long start. 
The introduction is a survey of the history of medieval Germany and 
begins with a copious account of the Crusades. Conrad III, the first 
Hohenstaufen ruler, is not reached until page 321 (4th edition). 

Though the body of the work is outdated today, Raumer’s fifth and 
sixth volumes are still valuable to the medievalist. They are among the 
first substantial efforts to depict the KuUurgwhkhie of Germany and 
luly in the Middle Ages, and a mine of carefully selected and organized 
evi^nce. Finally in praise of Raumer it should be said that he was 
the founder in of the Histcrieclw Taschmlmek, the first historical 
review in Germany, which continued to be published for the next sixty- 
two years (1830-92), and anticipated the Historwhe Zetlschrifi (1859) 
by a generation.*' To English readers, Raumer's most popular work 
was his LeUersJrom Pari$, already mentioned, a history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries illustrated by original documents in the form 
of reports of researches done in many European archives, which was 
translated into English in 1835 by Lo^ Francis Egerton.^ 

Raumer’s Romanticism was too tempered by his long experience as a 
dvil official to be passionate or lyrical, like Johannes von MUller or 
some of the French rhapsodists. But he had an intense and sympathetic 
imagination, whatever epoch he might be writing about. He once wrote 
in a letter: "There have been hours in which 1 have been Alexander the 
Great and Charles V and William of Orange and a Hohenstaufen em¬ 
peror and a pope. This is a richer and more pregnant existence than 
can be understood by those who despise and condemn it." These last 
words are a gibe at the Berlin School of History. 

** Von Sybd and Ranke loved Raumer Um leae for bit inUfht In intldpetlnf them in this 
partleuler. 

•• Loodon. 1S31. 2 V. See QR. UV (ISSS). 7S-10e. 
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CHAPTER XU 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN: NIEBUHR AND RANKE* 

i ^ T T then the time comes to sum up the intellectual life of the 
y y nineteenth century, it will probably be found that it s pri ncipal 
T T feature was the study of history. The way to this study had 
been prepared by the skepticism of the preceding century, which had 
made a critical method possible; its interest was new<reaied by the 
growth of national life which the French Revolution and Napoleon 
foetered in their different ways in Europe. The opportunities for acien- 
tihc work were enlarged when libraries were presently thrown more 
widely open, when unprinted documents were made accessible and the 
historical value of coins and similar 'bric*a«brsc' became clearer." * 
The new history which now began to be written especially in Ger¬ 
many was no longer content with mere erudition, but endeavored to 
ascertain the significance and continuity of events, to perceive and to 
understand the development of history.* This was the period of the 
Napoleonic wars when nationalism and romanticism were combined. 
This stimulated a new curiosity about the Middle Ages, an epoch which, 
under the influence of the Romantic movement, came to be regarded 
as both fruitful and glorious. The judicious Ranke later characterised 
Giesebrecht*s praise of the medieval Germanic heroes as "at once too 
virile and too puerile." Croce regards this romantic cult of the Middle 
Ages as "nostalgic historiography." * 

The romantic movement, however, was only one aspect ol nine¬ 
teenth-century historiography. Romanticism, especially in Gennany, 


< For fcncral roMdint we Cooex, chi. k-vill; Fuam. 674-606 1 Wsr.BLB, Bk. V; Wolt. 
SI 1-^3. with blbliocnphkeil mcc*. Gucllanc. 9-1 Ifi: C«or| v. Below, Dii *ttU9ek4 GiuMUkii- 
scktriiutfi MM dew nt unmn tat*n <2nd enterged ed.. Munkh and Berlin. 

I9S4). chs. i-iil; Friedrich Gundoir. Anfangt atutselm CtiehiehluthTtikuftt CAjxvctcrdim. 19S8) ■, 
A. Herawiis, Zur SnlvfcJuluntat^^chithu dtf ituWhtn HiMxietrtphit {Vienna. 1665^; Karl 
Biadtnnann. DU 4tui$ck4 FktUuphU mm Ktnl kU wf Muerr 2«il (Uipilc. 1842. 2 v.); Hein¬ 
rich V. Sybcl. "Ueber d«n Stand der neueren deutechen CevchichteehKibuns," 1a ha KMnt 
haloriteht Sekrifun (Munkh. 1863^1, 8 v.). II. S45-S9; R. W. SetOA-Watson, Tkt HiaiPfie t 
4$ 9 FolUic«i in Ctntral Butop4 (London: School of Slavonic Siudiw, 192^, 20-27; 
Hermann Oncken, “The Study of Hiatory in the Univcraity of Balm," (Chicaco) Vnitvttly 
AMOfd. X (1905). 11^18: and the ankles ol Ciesebreeht, Walb, Ranke, Porte, and Droyeen. 
'Zur CharakKriaCik der heutigen Geeehkhliehreibuns in Deutachland.' HZ. 1 (18S9L 1-4S. 
' F Kaverficid, “Roman Hktory amee Mommaso." QR, CCXVIl <1912). 323. 

* Cp. Eduard totter, Qtaekttku 4«r 4tuisthtn FkiUmpkit ati! Lnpnia. &A. 

* Benedetto Croce. Tktor^ ch 4 HUUrji of HittorUttapky, tr. by P. Ainalie (London, 1921). 
cb. vL 
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soon gave way to rigorous treatment of data. In Germany the sifting 
and publication of historical material was carried further than elsewhere 
in Europe. On the other hand, German scholars also went to an extrerw 
in thw special pleading. The Gennans were not satisfied with merely 
constructii^ imposing historiographic foundations—in the form of such 
great source collections as the Monutwriia—itty also tended to subordi¬ 
nate all history to politics, especially Prussian politics; this was to some 
extent true even of the dcuched Ranke. 

At perhaps no other period in Europe has there been so challenging 
a union of solid scholarship and bold interpretation as in nineteenth- 
century Germany.* The historian occupied himself with every problem 
of importance or interest to mankind. Hence innumerable schools of 
tendentious history developed. “Every historian who amounted to 
anything in our literature,” says Sybel. "had his color; there were 
religious and atheistic historians, Protesunt and Catholic, liberal and 
conservative; there were historians of all political parties, but there were 
no longer any objective, impsnial, bloodless and nerveless historians," * 

Politically, the influence of these German historians was decisive. 
"Without their aid.” to quote Schmoller. "the Empire could never 
have been placed on its feet." The foremost historians were pro-Prus- 
Many—Niebuhr, Droysen, Dahlmann, Mommsen, Sybel, Treii- 
were active in politics, and the Prussian government rewarded 
these scholars with honors and positions. This "alliance between history 
and politics" continued until 19U. 

The great Renalseance of German scholarship began with the found¬ 
ing of the University of Berlin in 1810, Because the establishment of 
this institution was to prove epoch-making in European scholarship 
and sdence, its history should be traced In some detail. In 1806, it will 
be remembered, Napoleon destroyed the power of Prussia at Jena. 
The royal family fled to Memel, in East Prusaa, Thither came two 
professors from the dosed University of Halle and begged King Fred- 

* Profewor Cturlc* CroM, «til*kiv9wi} Amtfkci acholftr. *h«n a »tud«nt in Germany 
VTOta a latter to Prealdent Andre* D. Whiu of Cornell, in whleb he compared the productive' 
not of two cenentiofli of German hSetorlaM. Croee demonatrated that the older genentlon 
of achoUfa-RanJte, Droyaen, Wait*, etc—were, deepile the far wider rtB*a of their week, 
Munder and more fruUful aeholin than their more ipecUliud eueetMon. See C. L. Burr. 
'*Tbe Hlelorkal of Hemy C lea." an eddreee delivered at the UnlvetUy of Penoeyl* 
vifUaMk May S8, 192$, <)uoted la E. S. Bradley, Htnty Cfterto iee, a Bi*taphy CPhiladelpbla. 

^^Sybel (n. 1}, I(. 349. Aaoni the chief publiahen of historical worhi wta the welhknown 
nauouliet Priedrlch Pertbee. who Cfiened hla pubHahins bufincaa at Gotha in 1S22. Pertha’ 
iVat historical publieatlene Included the Hcereii'Ukert eeriee of hletoriea. the Gtuhitfiltn 
tvfopsiithfn Si^atn. Apart from thii eerics Perthes ateo published numerous histories of the 
•mall German statea. like Roramel’s Seitorius’ ffansrarir Zeacue, and Aacbhach's 

Bmptrof Siiimvtd. See Oemeni T. Perlhea, Mmoiu a/ Frt4«ft<k Prrrker, »f Lii^rcty. 

and PtlUitof Ltft in Germany, /rom If69 td 1646 (U. from the Cerraan, 3rd ed., 
Bdinburfh. 1S56,2 v.), II. $32-42. 
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crick 'Wiiliam TII to transfer that institution to Berlin. The exiled mon¬ 
arch, feeling the loss of Halle most bitterly, was favorably inclined. 
Humboldt, who was Prussian minista* of education, said to King Fred¬ 
erick William, “The State must replace by intellectual force what it 
has lost in physical force.” This saying the king so much that he 
used the very words in the famous proclamation of August 10, 1807, 
which called the University of Berlin into being, A month later, on 
September 4, Frederick William issued an order that all funds hitherto 
allocated to Halle should go to Berlin. 

My dear Privy CouncUltf Seyme [the kins w/olel. On account of the CNdon of the 
land» on the other eide of the Elbe, the State locee the Univenity of Halle, and with it 
the moet important and accompliahed educational Inaticution. The filling b of this gap 
mult be the fint duty of the State during ite re^rganimation. The Univenitiea of Prank- 
fort and KOnigeberg are not fitted, the fint becauae of limited means . . . andlheeecond 
because it ia remote from the aeat of the government. Bcrlb, on the other hand, unite* 
In Itaelf ell that ia required for an accompliahed geneni educational inititution together 
with the leaat expeneee and the moit uicful e/Tectiveneae. 1 have, therefore, raiolved to 
eetabllah luch an Inititution at Berlin In proper connection with the Academy of Sd- 
encee. ... 1 auihoriae all the fundi from the general and provinces! treaauriei for Che 
Univeraity of Hello to be used ai an additional aupply.’ 

For the next twp years there were long debates and arguments about 
the ways and means of establishing the new university. The distin¬ 
guished Humboldt brothers were not in favor of an educational insti¬ 
tution too close to the seat of the government; the pro-Berlin advocates 
won the argument by pointing out that “a constant contact between 
the heads of science and the chief officials ” o f the state would be *' intel¬ 
lectually refreshing.” Finally, on August 16,1809, Frederick William 
issued an order assignii^ 150,000 thalers for the new university, which 
was housed in the palace of Prince Henry; the money was to cover the 
expenses for the uni venuty, the Academies of Science and Art, the librar¬ 
ies, botanical gardens, anatomical museum, etc.^ Wilhelm von Hum¬ 
boldt, who was then chief of the Department of Religion and Education 
{CuUuministeriutn) in the Prussian government, undertook to invite 
the most eminent scholars and scientists in Germany to the new uni¬ 
versity. The following letter written by Humboldt to the king, Mey 9, 
1810, throws an interesting light on educational conditions in Napoleonic 
Germany: 

All univerntie* have luHered: hardly one baa more than 600 itudenti; t«ach«n and 
ttudenta are more ready than ever to come to a new eeat of higher education. In the 
Kingdom of Weetphalla [held by Kapoleoc'e brother Jeromel they have generally come 
to the conclusion that the government will never undentand the true Oeraan conc^t 

' R. KOpke. On CrUn^unt d*r kMitlitIun Friiifich’WUMms-UniftntJii tu B^r/in (BerUo. 
im). 163. 

■ Frederick WUlum lo v«n Altenetein, Au|u»t IS, 1S09. printed in Kapke (a- 7), lS4-6$, 
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of a UniveniCy. ... In Bsvaha ully squabbles are destroying the hardJy-established 
foundations. Austria and Saxony have shown that they have neither aptitu^ nor desira 
to utilise this period for thttr univer^tua. Furtbenoore, in Cdttingeo, Kiel, and Heideh 
berg there has arisen discontent among the students for various reasons; Jena can not 
rile, linca the Duke of Weimar has loot all Interest is it; Halle’s one faculty which still 
flourished was destroyed by the departure of Rail. 

I would be acting against my duty if in such a moment 1 failed urgently to represent 
to Your Majesty what is to be done. 

I can and must . . , prove factually that the hardly-founded Institution has already 
won great confidence in Germany. No one who has been invited has as yet refused; 
Reil and Savigny have left very good poeitlons and resisted all offara of their govern¬ 
ments. A number of scholan. whom I do not hnd advisable to call at present, have 
me that they would gladly come., , . According to his last communication. Hugo moat 
probably will come. . . . K;elmayer in Tfibingen. from whom derive almost all good 
r«w phyalological ideas, and who has for yean refused calls to aIn)ost all great univerti* 
bea. recently to Halle, has expressed himself in favor of Berlin, without even being asked 
officially, and he will most i^cbebly come. Even rtow, the , . . unlvenlty has in WiUde- 
now. Klaproth, Kanten, Rudolphi. Rtil. Kufeland. Fichte. Tralles, Eytelweln. Olt* 
manns, Erman. Wolf. Savigny. a number of men who must be considered the flrat in 
their flelds, as no other university can show. 


When the new univeraity opened, Michaelmaa 1810, it had 458 etu- 
dente * and a faculty which was unquestionably the most distinguished 
in aJl Europe, Wilhelm von Humboldt, himself a man of genius, brought 
together a group of the ablest professors he could find, In order to make 
Prussia the intellectual center of Germany. There were Fichte in philos¬ 
ophy; Schleiermacher, De Wette, Maiheineke In theology; Savigny and 
Schmalz in jurisprudence; Friediander, Kohlrausch, Hufeland, Reil in 
medicine; TraJles in mathematics; and in the historical sciences Wolf 
Buttmann, Bdckh, Heindorf, Spalding, RUhs, and Niebuhr. From its 
foundation the Univeraity of Berlin was an independent corporation. 
The man who reformed the educational system of Prussia and founded 
the university was suspicious of government control of education.'* 
Wilhelm von Humboldt was the real founder of the University of Ber¬ 
lin, and he it was who “first pointed the way towards the application 
to historical studies of the comparative method." 

The University of Berlin started with a group of first-rate historical 
scholars, particularly Niebuhr and Bdckh. In the course of the next 
two or three decades there came others, notably Olfried Karl MOller 
and Leopold Ranke, who spread the reputation of Berlin as a great 


• After Ibe Nepoleonic van. Ihe number ©f iiudaiti ec Berlin keot on increeilne in ISIS 
there *e« 61S Hudente ; In 1«1. 724 ; in 1884 . «0 ; in I8», 1085 ‘"creeimg. m IM 
'•On We University of Berlin mc Mex Un*, Cmhukie dtt Umilicktn Ffiadrieh.WilMtlm 
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center for historical studies. FinaQy Hegel, who joined the Berlin faculty 
in 1818, set the stamp of his philosophy on Prussia throughout the 
whole century. 

The infant university boasted of one professor who was at the same 
time also a distinguished statesman. Barthold Georg Niebuhr (1776- 
1831) was neither a professional historian nor a native Prussian. He 
was a Dane, son of Carsten Niebuhr, the famous traveller. At the age 
of eighteen Barthold Niebuhr knew eighteen European languages, as 
well as Hebrew, Persian, and Arabic. "My head," he wrote as a young 
student, "swims when 1 think what I have yet to learn—philosophy, 
mathematica, physics, chemistry, natural history, a complete knowled^ 
of history, perfect acquaintance with German and French; the Roman 
law, as far as 1 can: and, at least to some extent, the constitutions of 
Eurc^, and the advanced study of antiquities." The strangest thing 
was that Niebuhr actually mastered all these sciences—his memory was 
phenomenal^and most astonishing of all, also achieved distinction in the 
field of practical politics and administration. In 1806N iebuhr left Copen* 
hagen, where he was Secretary of the Board of Trade, for Berlin as a 
financial counsellor and henceforth he remained in Prussian service. 

When, therefore, the University of Berlin opened, Niebuhr was not 
an academician, not an historian, and not a professional scholar. He 
was, of course, known for his limitless erudition and a friend, Spalding, 
suggested that he deliver a course of lectures at the new school. This 
was on August 31,1810. On September 1, Niebuhr told his friend that 
he had made up his mind on what to lecture. The term began on 
September 29, and on that day Niebuhr began a sensational series of 
discourses on Roman history. 

'•Thft bat bkojtnpbteal cnaUrW to «ont«ln»d la 4«S«*wji0rArceiU««i u^r Bitihoii Omi 
//itMr. am BritiftH 4tutlbm un4 BrintuniHtf** ftr'iltf •tinar nieMtH Fraundt, «e. by 
D. H«n*ler (Hnenburg, ISSS-39. 3 v.}. ep. revtew in QR. LX VI (IS40). 615-64. Sa ttoo. (or 
hto l«Uen and other mattor. DamlmaNN'WaiTS, no. 1344$. A n«« odlCton of his Bfirft. with 
additioni, was «d. by Dietrich Gsrhard and Wilbtim Norvlrv (]S2S-3d, 2 v,). cp, the rsvtow 
by E. L. Woodwird in Htiiary, XV (ISdC^Sl). 277-79. For reading too PVKTta, SS1-S7: 
Gooch. 14-24; WOLF. 219-20 and note; $andys. 111. 77-S2: GvtUAt^b. 41-SS; toebd, Tka 
Lift and Lritera af B. G. Niabuht <U. by S. Winkvorth, London. 1S62.3 v.): Johannes Oaiaen. 
Barf hold Gaatf WtMt. Etna GaddfUnimkrifl (Cocha, 1376); F. EysMThardt, 8. C. f^ith/hr, 
tin iiop^iatkar Vtrnuk {Gotha, 18S6): Hanrieh v, Sybel. Vortrott und Atifstlu (Berlin, 
1374), 23-36: JuUue Kars, A Vindieoiion of HitUny of Rtma (Cambridfc, 1S29): 

Adolf llamaek. Gasehiekit dor kSnifUrk ptamtisthm Akadmit dar Wiittnathefl*ff BrtHn 
(Borlin, 1901, 3 v. in 4). I, il. 624-26, 670-72. and (I. 379-409; H. Dreyhaus. "Nkbuhr und 
Goethe,” ?J. CXLII <1910). 433 R.: J. Kirii, "Die Gesehlehle dee Altertums im Zuasmmen* 
han|C der allKCmeinen Entwickluni der modemcn htotoftschen Fonchuni,” f^eua Jakrhackaf 
(Pt dot kloamtkt Attariurn. (X (1902). 32 ff.; £. Koowmann. "Nkbuhr und der Aufbau dor 
eltrOmtochen Geachkhte,” HZ. CXLV <1932). 277-300 

•* Francis Ueber. Erniniauncti of an fniareputt* leiik Mr. NiaOukt Ika Hialttfen, Otmnt a 
Besidanc* tailk Him m Hama (Philadelphia, 1635). 43. As a etudeit at the UnlverUty of Edin* 
bur^h. in 1796, Nkbuhr Studied mathematica, physical iciancss. Ananca. polities, aitkulture, 
toposraphy; tor rccreauon he bad racouras to pbilolofy and history. See HAH. LXXVI 
(ISSS). 1-31. 
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I have detemiAed to giv« a coune of lecture* on the History of Rome |be wrote to 
Madame Henaler. early in September, IdlOJ; I would never have underUkea to write 
the hiatory of Rome, but to lecture on It le a aomewliai less rash undertaking. I shall 
begin with Che primitive state of Italy, and. as Car as possible, represent the ancient 
races, not only from the narrow point of view of their subjugation, but also aa they were 
in Chemselves, and aa they had been in thw earlier stages: then. In the Roman history. 
I shall give an account of the constitution and administration, of which 1 have a vivid 
picture before my mind's eye. I should like to bring this history down to the latest era, 
when the forma developed from the genns of antiquity became utterly extinct, and thoee 
of the middle ages took their place. 

Nidbuhr’s lectures on Roman history were attended not only by 
students but also by colleagues, statesmen, and oJtlceis; the lectures— 
delivered twice weekly—were an instant success. Here was something 
altogether new in ancient history. 

He had written down hia kctiira verbatim, fto quote Savigny. Niabuhr'a favorite 
itudsnt and later colleague,! and read it off before his hcaren. This proceeding, which 
usually injum the livelinees of the impeaeion. had. in hU case, the moat animated and 
powerful effect. sud\ as in general only accompanlea an extempore delivery. Hit hearer* 
felt as if transported Into ancient Unw. when the public reading of new bookt lupplled 
the place of our printed booha. and there was a leas extended circulation, but they made 
e warmer and more pereonal impresaion.'* 

The lectures were published in the following year under the title of 
Roman Hislory,'* and were the most critical inalysis of the subject 
which had yet appeared. Niebuhr, said the admiring Field Marshal von 


••Loebdi. Iif4 in. U), 1,306-07; ep. NBR. XVJI fuas). 422-38. 

•* Quoted from NBJI. XVII. 436. There U an Intarseting pen*pcrusli of Niebuhr In Lleber’i 
BwmimiteiiiftM (n. 12). 4M7; “Mr, Niebuhr wu wnall In iiaturt. and thin; hi» vNes was of ■ 
very high pitch. Ks could not mo well at a diManct. and made somstlmes stianss miitakee 
. , . lie hved very frugiJiyj wine and water wm his uiusf beverue; he valued wine 
but did not drink it often. He frequently shaved while walking up and down the room 
He dUliked smoking vorymuch and took snuff to such in ucsss. that he had Anally to give it 
up. . . . HU rare mancry enabled him to study frequently without a p«j and I found him 
somcUmee in a lying poeture on a eefa. holding the work of nn aneiant writer over his head. 
. . . Hh memery , . . was almost Inccneolvable to othsrt. He remembered almost every, 
thing he had read et iny pertod of his iUe. ... He leid. • Without a strong memory I nevtf 
rtould have ^ able to write roy Hlstoey” Cp. the dsMrfption of bie pupil Thomas Arnold: 

In peiw NiAuhf la short ... his free Is thin ... hU eyes rcmarkebly livtiy,” A. P, 
Stanly, r*# Itli 4)»4 CmupMJtmi af TAsbum AmcU (2nd ed., London, 1844, 2 v.). II, $84. 
!* oUht Jl9miuk4 CueM<b4 eppearcd in 1611; the third volume ce me 

(1M6-48). Ptfnfrclw AlUrtOmar U868); Gtuhiekte i44 2tiieB4ti 4»r ffcMiwisa (184$}* Nsc*. 
ttietitm ^ht^in /xAetts (1842). An English tranelelkm of the first 

volome of the »amy of Niebuhr, by Archdeacon Here and Blihop ThWwell, wee 

S? volume in 1832; and the third volume was trenileted by Dr. 

William Smith end Dr. Leonard Sehmiu (1840), It b worth ©beerving that Hero and Thirl- 
well Cimbndge men trained in (he tredlt^n of Pweon. A* the succeMive volumes came 

out they were eagcny reviewed by the loading English poriodjcale. See Of? LVflsasi 

PQR. XIX (1854). 3-60; SR. LI (18»), 36B-S6! NbS, X (184^ 320^9 XxintS?' 

(1658). 287-812; PQff, H (1328). 512-S5. V (1830)! 207-22 VIII (1831) 
78 )I6, Xf (1833), 406-^ XXXI (18^), 376-95* DR Vll (1889) 69-96* FU ITT 

andi-XJUli 
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Mollke, was like a surgeon whose '‘knife cut away the flesh of tradition 
and left naked the skeleton of truth.” Though scientific criticism had 
been applied to tradition and legend by Wolf in his Prokgmma to 
Homer, Niebuhr seems to have been unaware of bis distinguished prede¬ 
cessor’s labors. In any case, Niebuhr was the first to do for history what 
Wolf had done for philology. This unprofessional historian had a religious 
passion for truth, to find which he thought was man’s duty to God.^* 

Niebuhr was not merely a destructive critic, rejecting old legends and 
tradition; he reconstructed Roman history on a positive, factual basis. 
As he himsel f said, for years he contemplated the ‘' confused and blended 
picture" until gradually there developed in his mind a substantial pat¬ 
tern. "The history of mistaken, misrepresented, and forgotten events, 
rises out of mists and darkness, and assumes substance and shape as 
the scarcely visible aerial form of the nymph in the Slavonian talc takes 
the body of an earthly maiden beneath the yearning gaae of love.” 

He aimed to bring forth the kernels of historic truths hidden in the 
ancient Roman epics, On the social side, Niebuhr wove his story around 
the idealised free Roman peasant, as did Justus Moser for Germany, 
His peasant was not an idyllic creature, as in the case of Livy, but a 
flesh-and-blood producer of wealth and supporter of the state. Despite 
his political conservatism, Niebuhr had a liberal’s dislike for aristocrats. 
"I hope," he once wrote to a friend, "that you will give me credit for 
the most decided hatred of despotism." 

Niebuhr approached his history in the spirit of a dissecting physiolo¬ 
gist. Where there were no historical facts, he utilised the poetical 
legends, which to him contained grains of truth, "To have formed these 
legends which so strongly influenced popular imagination, there must 
have been some truth at bottom." With his remarkable insight and 
unusual experience, he attempted to disentangle the true from the fic¬ 
tional, Where historic data did exist, Niebuhr proceeded In the manner 
of an exact scientist: he sifted the materiab, then grouped them, and 
then formed conclusions strictly in accord with the facts at hand. "1 
dissect words,” he said, "as the anatomist dissects bodies: I am trying 
to separate from foreign matters a skeleton of fossil bones collected too 
carelessly.” 


* '*If do not reveal the mlctjke* «e diacover,'' Niebuhr Mid to hit itudents, . . if. 
when teyrns down the pen, we cennoi, before Cod and our coneclsncei dcclere to outmItm 
chat we have oevor triad to deceive ounelvee or to deceive oihen . . .. w« have medo a 
«T0n( and irrclirioireuee of itudy and literature/’ Quoted in GviuaHP. 48. For a dciciMaion 
^ Nkbuhr’i iraabnent of Roman lefenda ace George Comewill Lewie, An Inquiry inia ihi 
CniWUiy oj B9f(y R9mon Hklory (London, 1SS6. 2 

LtcUrn on lAe HisisTy «/ Ron* inn ih* Fifsl Funk War lo tlu Dteih of Canstanin*. tr. 
by L. Schmite (London. )S44-53. S v.), I(, 14. " He who ealia bach again into being what Km 
vanUhed enjoya a blwa like that of creating." IbU.. I. S. 
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The Nisiofy oj Romt, which inaugurated modern historiography, 
might have become a classic had Niebuhr paid any attention to style. 
Unfortunately he lacked the literary gift His stuff is rich and solid, 
but it has no unity, no color, no movement. The HUiory pf Rome is nei« 
ther narrative nor essay, but a disconnected series of critical comments. 

Niebuhr, one may summarize, wrote history as a statesman of wide 
experience. Practice in administration, finance, and diplomacy pro* 
foundly influenced his point of view and his approach. In fact, he went 
80 far as to say that only a statesman could write the history of Rome. 

The great mitfoituM [Niebuhr told Ueber] hai beeo that, with one or two ezceptloni. 
thoea who have written on Roman history either had not the etuiT for it, or they were 
no etaieamen. Yet no one can write & hiatory of thii people without being a iiaUaman, 
and a practical one too. . . . No wonder that lo little hae been done in Roman hiatory; 
for a Roman hiatorian ought to be a eound end well read phikaopher and a practical 
etatetman." 

Stem admired the History of Rome both for Its learning and its inge¬ 
nuity; but he had one objection: that with these high qualities Niebuhr 
did not write good German. Through his native language (Danish) 
Bngli^ always peeped out. He had spoiled his German style by too 
exclusive an enthusiasm for English literature in his early years. 

Niebuhr also made many contributions to archaeology and philology; 
he wrote archaeological essays, made translations, issued editions, and 
restored palimpsests. This work was done while Niebuhr was Prussian 
ambassador to Rome from 1815 to 1822. When he returned, as professor 
at Bonn, he organized a plan for the publication of a series of Byzantine 
historians, the Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzanlinat. which, con¬ 
tinued by the Berl In Academy, came to forty-eight volumes by 1855, I n 
1827 Niebuhr also founded the Rheinisekes Museum, a journal devoted 
to classical history and archaeology. 

Along with Niebuhr a number of other distinguished Berlin scholars 
made fruitful contributions to history and the related subjects. Among 
these the most prominent were Mtiller. Eichhom, and Savigny, 

August Bdckh (1785-1867),« whose training was in theology and 
philology, became a professor of classical literature at the University of 

^Lieber. Rtrt'imsftnttt (n. S7. 

M On Btekh wo Gooot, d04S: Samdvs. Itl. 98-101: Max Hoffmann. Ant^iBJkkk. Uitfis- 
btjehTeibutii nttS XaawaA/ 9us wfutnMila/lbVAfK (LaipsiK, 1901): 
ufittktH BMA unS K«tl 0(/H44 UUlltr (Laiprig, 1SS3): K. J. Neumann, SHlmcklant 

un4 drt oUm Gt*eki<kU (SiraMburg. 19LO). 4^46: R. H. XIauaan. in LtAtnibOdtr 

AfrOkmitT Hum«nititn, «<]. S. F. Keffmann (Lcipalg. !SS7). 1,29 ff.: E. Curiiuk AlltrluiA un^ 
Cit*n»9tt. Crtemmiit Rtitn uni Vorlfiit (Berlin, 1SS8-92, 3 v. in 2), III, 11^86. II. 260- 
77; and "Economy of Alhcna." tfAR, XXXII (1S31). 344-67. For oihct literature act Baail 
Giidenleeve, OiciUaiiw and Mutattdna. 2-7. BOckh'a kltin* Sekriptn were pub* 

liahed in lSSS-74,7 «, in 4; hia BntyklopSdit uni Httkaiebixtitt ^iicbtiitken WizuntchaSun 
waa edited by B. Bratuacbtic (Laipaig, 1877). 
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Berlin in 1811, the year of the publication of the first part of Niebuhr’e 
Noman History. Under the stimulus of Niebuhr, he broke with the 
purely philoloe:ical method and began to utilise inscriptions for histori* 
cal data; in fact. Bockh may be regarded as the founder of epigraphy. 
In 1817 he published his remarkable SlaaLshaushaltun^ der Athener, 
which he dedicated to Niebuhr.** In this work Bdckh traced in detail 
the finances and revenues of Athens, a subject in which he was the pio> 
neer. One of the chief difficulties which Bbckh faced was the problem 
of determining the approximate value of the coinage, weights, and meas* 
ures of the ancients. BOckh established the relative values of those 
standards by weighing coins which have been preserved and comparing 
their gold content with the content of contemporary coins; generally, 
he concluded, the value of Athenian money was about three times that 
of European coins of his time. 

A reviewer of his History of ihs Athenian Navy enthusiastically wrote: 

With him the violet-crowned city riiee In til her ancient life, the deep linee of her phU 
lotophert, the rapt poetry of her bardi. the fine policy of her inelitutea, the IntWlor 
conellculion of iur republic, her orators, her fenerali, her couru. tribunals, navy, navy* 
boards, dock-yards, anenale, atoraa, ihlpe with their tackling and gear, all are preeenied 
to tha view with such fidelity of vliion that we an compelled to own that oven modem 
Athene, with all the accurau description of Dr. Fiedler, la ecaree clearer conveyed to 
Che view by the dkitinguitlied and observant toudet, than the ancient city ie deUneated 
by Bdckh.*^ 

Bdckh further applied his wide philological and chronological knowl¬ 
edge to editing the Corpus Inscriptionutn Craecarum (the first two voI« 
umes, 1825-43), which was completed in 1877. His work was severely 
criticized by Hermann for his use of inscriptions at second-hand. Though 
not an interpretative historian, Bdckh must be considered as a scholar 
who has enriched the historical sciences, and who prepared the ground 
for Mommsen. Some of the most eminent Hellenists in Germany were 
students of Bdckh, who taught at Berlin for fi/ty-six years (1811-67); 
besides Muller, these students included Edward Meier, Trendelenburg, 
Droysen, Lepsius, and Otto Jahn. Furthermore, the students of that 
other great Hellenist, Gottfried Hermann, were among the “warmest 
admirers” of Bdckh. 

The most brilliant and versatile scholar to emerge from the Niebuhr- 

* Englich (ncwlation u fJw PttSiU Bwnmy ^Aihtm CUndan. 1S2S. 2 v.; 2r>d od.. IS42). 
The Mcond GtfTOAn editiPB. almoet enttfely rewrilten aftd much enlargrf, mued In l86l i 
the second volume wae made up of inecrlptione referred to In the fifet, with a eopiowcormneii- 
lary, Amonrthcac Bdckh IcvelutW the tribute line, ©r late of eutee Wongini: to the AthcidM 
Confederacy, with the amount of Iributo paid by each eet over agaWn it* name. 
revieed Gormta edition Anthony Umb prepared another Englbh tranalation. Tht Pubhc 
^ th AihtniSHS (Botton. 1S57). 

“FQR. XXVI <1S41), 401, the entire review, 401-27. 
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Biickh school was Karl MUller (1797-1840),« who added Otfried to his 
name to distinguish him from many other Karl Mtillers. Originally a 
philologist, Muller turned to history under the stimulus of Niebuhr. 
In 1816-17 he studied under Bdckh at Berlin and became interested 
in Greece. His penetrating doctoral dissertation on Aegina, dedicated 
to Bdckh, was the first detailed history of a Greek state, with em¬ 
phasis on topography, race, religion, trade, art, government—in short, 
a comprehensive study of the total culture. " If he goes on with similar 
contributions,*' wrote the delighted Bdckh, ‘'we shall have a history of 
the Greeks of which till now there has been no conception.” In 1819, 
the twenty-two-year-old M tiller was appointed professor at Gottingen. 

Though Miiller died at the age of forty-three, he produced an astonish* 
ing number of works of primary importance. His studies included a 
Hislory and Anli^Uies o} the D^ic kact (English translation, Oxford, 
1850), an IniToduclion to o Scimlific Syslim of Mythology (English trans¬ 
lation, London, lM),9^Histofyof Gtegk LilgralUTg (English translation, 
Oxford, 1840), as well as histories of the Macedonians and Etruscans, 
and works on archaeology, art, and mythology. Intellectually, MUller 
belonged to the nationalist-Romantic movement, glorifying State and 
Nation, especially the Dorians, who to him were the pure Greeks. Mul¬ 
ler's fundamental idea was the complete originality of Greek civilization, 
whose most striking quality was proportion. Among the Hellenes, Mul¬ 
ler insisted, everything—religion, politics, war, education—was bal¬ 
anced, harmonious, and unih^. This idea, it will be remembered, was 
develop^ 6rst by Winckelmann and Wolf in the eighteenth century. On 
the lexical side, Muller's contribution to Hellenic mythology followed 
the ideas developed by Herder. He studied local myths and legends, and 
traced their relations to other culta. This led him to the conclusion that 
the myth was a creation of the popular imagination, expressing a people's 
innermost thoughts. The same was true of Greek divinities, which, far 
from being the personifications of natural forces or of moral and intel¬ 
lectual qualities of men, were really created long before human reason 
conceived them in abstract. MtUler proved, finally, that Greek religions 

xSm Gooch. 8S-41; Fustu, Sakpys. Ilf. 21S-1S: K. Hi3I«brind. “8tud« tur 

Otfried Mailer.'' in hie French trsMlation of Mailer entitled it It liiUtcluTt grrcfKe 

fParik 1S65,2 v,). U PC. xvii-eeelixi. with a blbhofraphy of hli erritinp. eelxxiU-lxn: J. W. 
Deneidaefi, "On the Lifeaxtd Writinp of K. C. MOlkr." In hla En|IUh translation ot Mailer. 
Hisi9iy 9f LiitT4tiirt 9 / Anei*nt Greece (London, 1S5S. S v.>, I. and ep. the 

review In FM. LlX OSSd). 367-77i Otto and Elao Kern, Ha. Carl QiSriti MMtr, LtbtntMi 
I'n dritftn (Berlin, ISKIS), and leesite Dahluann-WaITZ, itoa. ISISS, 1S127: LtUXe, En'ffnerwn* 
rrn «>i Kart Olftiti Mullar (GdttingBn. 1S41): Kirl Dilihey. Oijriti MOlk*. Rtit tu* $9teulai- 
Stitr 0. Mulltr't om 2. Dettmber J$9r (GdtUnpn. 189S): P. R. FSreter. OtfrM MOlItt: Rtit. 
etc. (Brnleu. ISe?); Curtius. Alieflum uni Gttrmtatt (n. 19). (1. 247-60; W, Abeten. "C 0. 
MUtkr in Rom." Zeiltektifi fat Grtehifhtswiuiiuehafi, II (1S44). 114-26; Sksfrled 
GOlUntisthe GtleMfU AnMtta, CLXXIi (1910). 324-62. 
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developed locally and parlicularly, and that later syncretism united 
individual cults into a complete system. 

Milller was xtot only a sound scholar but also a fine artistic mind; 
unlike his masters, he had a brilliant style and great imagination. He 
planned to write the whole historic life of the Greek people in twelve 
volumes, but while he was pursuing his researches at E«lphi he was 
struck by fever and died. His pupil Ernst Curtiua said: "He fell a martyr 
in the land of his spirit, like a hero on his shield, in the fulfilment of 
his calling and in the preparation of greater, riper works." 

The Berlin school likewise developed the science of legal history. 
Foremost among the scholars in this field were Karl Friedrich Eichhorn 
(1781-1854) >* and Savigny, Eichhorn, who became professor at 
Berlin in the same year as BOckh (1811), was the author of a monu¬ 
mental Dtulscht Staats- und RtchisitickichU (4 v., 1808-23). This 
solid history of German law and institutions was written in a national 
spirit, with an empha^s on law as an expression of the total folk culiure. 
Here again one sees the influence of the fruitful ideas of Winckelmann 
and Wolf. 

Friedrich Karl von Savigny (1779-1861) did for Roman law what 


•* Kart PrWdffeh Eichhorn ic i»t to be coofueed with hli folher Johenn Gottfried EichMrci 
('762 18^, who WM pro/cwor oi Orlcntil lentuen* oi Jene end Cettlngon. end vhoee eniei 

work w»» on SinMfunf in 4«t Aik Tuiamtw (Lefps^. I780-S3y . 

Oft K. F. Blehhorti, MO Gooch. <2 475 Fuetsh, Wocbli, W2-9S5 WotB, 216-lSw!th 
WWlerteWcel now; J, Pr. v, Schulte, Kerl Fri44rieh Siehkarn. StM Uhtn hh 4 mrkfn netk 
ninmi AtdmtfimttfitPt. Britfm. HHUihtuttn mm HmrWfffrft Bftd Se*rifi»n (Slullger^ : 
Hueo IMK mh K. P. (Bonn, ISSl); Perilftend PremdorlT, KatlPitHfkk 

(Ceillftfon, JSai). on tddrow, end hU ertielc on Eichhorn Mumtint dnftcki 
Bi«r*pM4. VI, 469-61: K. Joluefe Dit Mttkait K<nl Frititiek Bukhotiu (LoIkIi. 

ISSI): AlWoft W. Smell, "Somo Coftwlbutloni to ih# Hlciwy of Soc«lofy; [jj; 
(17SI-IS64J «nd Iho Mulllpllcitr of Picton,^' Aamiean Jaurnal af SaiMaty. aXIX UjW), 
42-67* A L. Rovocher, "K. P. Eichhorn," Ztiuekri/t fUr ifiiiulua Pttki, XV (16S6), 436 fl.. 
Brunn«, "Kerl Guclev Ilomcyer," PJ. XXXVI (187$), 26 cberictcriccs Eichhorn nnd con- 
imts him with Horatyer. For genera] eWdiM of iho German jurleU im tho addrcM erf S. v. 
Sllntclng, fVtniunteH und K'aitai'UHftn 4*r itukthtn (Bonn, 1*79). ^ 

livcred on the centeoery of Sevipi/i births 0, F. Gteki, Du kitariteki RKhUMM* mad 4it 
Catm^iMn (Berlin, 1903), whkh lilU wortti on Eichhorn on end & Und*. 

berg. GuckiekU Aar ituUiktn Rtthlrniamaek^ (Munich, 188^1910, 3 pte. In 4 
*• Fot litortture on Savigny and the Kiel wicel ichoolaw Wotr, 221 iGora, 47-S3; 

968-92: Emet Landab^i artkle In AlUmtittt dwltehr Butrapkii. XXX, 426n.; EdutW 
Mailer. Ffierfrft* Katl tan Safifny (Ldjwif, 1906): Jama* De Montmorency. 0«*f Jur^ <6 
)*< World (1913): C. L. Arndt Ptdt mt Ptiet i*» Anitnknu F. K. »n 
1861): Ludwig Ennecco-ue, Pritiuek Karl ton Satifty und dtt Piekfunt dn 

(Marburg, 1679): Freiherr von Ctnile und Dtllwjw, D«nkMri/in (B^n, 1888, 
2 V.), n. 174 ff.: John Auetln, on Juruprudenet (3rd «d., rev. and ed. by Robert 

CempbdI. London, 1869, 2 v.); Adolf Stblie], BTondtnburt-Prnutna 
Ptekitttr/auumi (BeHJn, 1888. 2 v ), II, $26 731 tl.; Ooorg von Below, £>ff SMot 

du MuulaUrt (Uipelg, 1914); Hugo miachner. Gtukitkit dtt 
SitajTHku (Bonn, 1885>, 269-83: R. Ihcring, "Pnedrich Karl 
ditDotmo/ik da htuJiitn rOmisekfn und dtuiuktn PrtfciraUi, V, 69^701: 
rich Kail von Savigny,” ZrUxIniJIjar PtekafaekukU. II (1^), 1 F J 
"Erinnenmg an Priedrkh Karl von Savigny *!• Reehttlehrer, Staitemann und ChfJ»l, 
ttkriA fur PtdUsitsckiekU. VI (1867), 42 ff.: von Mohl, Slaotiuitstnsckofl. III. 6$: JS. 1840, 
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Eichhorn had done for the Germanic. A professor at the University of 
Berlin since the opening day, Savigny became the leading spirit in 
historical jurisprudence in Germany. He had studied law at Marburg 
and history under Spittler at GCttingcn, and later claimed that among 
the greatest influences in his life were Spittler in history and Goethe 
in literature. But Savigny can hardly be called an imaginative p^n.« 

Savigny concrivcd that law was the expression of the whole life of a 
people, as Winckelmann had conceived of art and Wolf of literature. 
The German jurists and historians firmly believed in the doctrine of 
historical continuity; they believed In historical, not "natural*' rights; 
facts were before theory. "This idea, applied to law by Savigny and 
to politics by Ranke and his disciples, was the strongest bulwark of that 
generation against the opposite dangers of reaction and revolution.” ** 

Savigny'a first important work was Das Ruhi des Besitits (1803), 
which immediately won a European reputation; critica have since re¬ 
garded it as the beginning of modern jurisprudence. By its rigid method¬ 
ology and fruitful results, this work rendered obsolete most of the lit¬ 
erature on the subject. Among other things, Savigny sought to solve 
the general problem of why possession, rightful or wrongful (as distin¬ 
guished from property), should be protected. Savigny's second work, 
"On the Vocation of Our Age for Legislation and Jurisprudence” ( Vom 
Bern/ uHStrgr ZHlftir GesiUitbuni und Rtektsioissmsekafi, 1314), was 
an application of Winckelmann's ideas of Greek art to law: namely, 
that law is part of the national life and must be studied in relation to 
the total history of a people. This historical-genetic approach to juris¬ 
prudence was not without its political implications, since Savigny con¬ 
sciously strove to check the extension of the Code Napoleon to Germany. 
" I regard,” Savigny wrote, "the law of each country as a member of 
its body, not as a garment merely which has been made to please the 
fancy, and can be taken off at pleasure and exchanged for another.” 

In 1815 appeared the first volume of his monumental Csschichtt dts 
rbmischtn Rtckls im MiiUlaUtr,” which was Originally intended to be a 

pp. 41-S2, 93*111, M, Mlfnst. ’'Notk« hi«tQflqut fur la vis H tsi travagi do M, da 

Savigny/' ASMP, UCXl (ISSS), 121-96; P/. IX (ISSS), 121-6S; A. Pound in Hsfford Urn 
Juno, 1911, $99-6GC. 

** Cp. thedMcription ol W. W. Story, thcBoiton lawyer who vleited Germany in the middle 
of the century: "Von Sevifny. ihe edc^ted lurlet, 1 have aeon repeatedly, and I can aaaure 
you that he 11 of allpelrifaetlene themoctremarkat^ I laveaeaD, He ia ae dry aa duat. Vary 
eourleoua and aBable and complimentary 1 found him, but living wholly in a bodc>wasld, 
and that book-world a law-book-world. He held up both hia handa whan he found out that 
I was an artiat. and cried out. 'Whit, an artiat and a lawyer? That i« tmpeaalblet*" Story 
to Lowdl, January 30. ISSO. quoted in Henry Jemee. tViUiam Sut^ sitd Mis Fritnii 

(Boeton. 1903. 2 v.). I. 216>16. 

*Cerl Becker. In PvbliMli^ llu ArntricoM Sa<i«hvf«i VII (19121. 76. 

* Heidelberg, ISIMI, 6 v.; 2nd ed., 1S34-51. with a leventh volume eonlaining addliiona 
and index. 
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literary history of Roman law from Imehus to modem times, but was 
later changed to a philosophical treatment and continued only to the 
sixteenth century. From the viewpoint of historiography, Savigny's 
great history of Roman law is significant for its emphasis upon two 
ideas. In the first place, the work stressed the continuity in the history 
of Roman law from the earliest times to the foundation of modem states 
(sixteenth century): secondly, Savigny emphatically protested against 
the prevalent view that law was an arbitrary creation unconnected with 
the history of a nation. Savigny’s general thesis was that the "Roman 
law was not destroyed even by such an upheaval as the barbarian in* 
vasion, but that the laws lived on in the customs and laws of the people, 
and spread in that form over Europe.” He put such an emphasis upon 
the concept of survital or continuity that, as Professor Albion W. Small 
has said, "historical causation . . . thenceforth became an ele¬ 
ment which demanded a share of consideration in every social science 
problem," " 

In 1815 Savigny founded, with Eichhom and Gdschen, the Zcitschrift 
fur gcschicktlickc Rtckiswissenschaft. which became the organ of the 
historical school of jurisprudence. The preface to the hrst number 
of the journal contain^ Savigny’s exposition of the historical 
school: 

Kve it th« lenenl problem! What Li the influence of the pait on the present? What 
li the connection of that which ii with that which will be? 

And with regard to that some will tall you that each generation, free and independent 
in lu ephere. livea hai^kly and brilliantly, or unhappily and obecurely. in accordance 
with the meaeure of Ita ideas or iu fbrcaa. In that ayittm the study of the put b not 
abaoiutely disdained, tince the past tells us what have been the resuiu of their conduct 
for our ancestors. History is thus a kind of morality and polities in cKamples; but after 
ail It ii only one of those itudisa of the kind which may eaiUy be dispenead with. . . . 

!f this le true, each age do<« rut set arbitrarily and in an egoUtto independence, but 
is entirely held to the pest by common and Indissoluble bonds. Each epoch then ought 
to admit certain previoua elemtfits. whkh art necessary and at the same lime voluntary: 
neceseaiy in the sense that theydonotdependonthewillandarbitranrwaa of the preeent; 
voluntary in the sense that they are not Imposed by an out^de will (such as that of the 
maiter in regard to his ilavee), but that they are given by the very nature of the nation 
considered as a whole which eub^sti and maintains itself in the midst of its lucceseive 
developments. The nation of today is only a member of thb perpetual nation. It wills 
and acU in this body, and with this body, so that it can be said that whatever ii imposed 
by the body Is at the same time freely accompUsbed by the member. 

Here, half a century before Darwin, we have the complete expression 
of continuity, or evolution, in social life, especially in ita most sharply 
defined form; codified law. Again, however, one feels bound to empha- 

• A. W, Small. 'Some Contribulieni to the HiaWry of Sociolegy, II: The Thrbaut-Stvigqy 
Coniroverey,'* Amtncm Journal oj SMiMgy. XXVfll (1923). ’SS. the whole 711-34. 
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sire that the general ideas of continuity and totality belonged to the 
eighteenth'Century school of German thinkers. The scholars of the 
University of Berlin reaped the harvest, but the seeds had been sown 
by Kant and WinckeJmann, Wolf, and Herder, 

The German historians, especially those connected with Berlin, were 
intellecluahy encour^ed and aided by the more enlightened statesmen, 
particularly von Humboldt and vom Stein. Stein's services in the organ¬ 
isation of the Monumenta, soon to be discussed, are well known. Less 
known is the influence of Wilhelm von Humboldt on historical scholar¬ 
ship, although, as we have seen, he was instrumental in bringing together 
the faculty of the University of Berlin, 

Carl Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835) was the older brother of 
the more famous Alexander von Humboldt (1769-18S9).** The two 
brothers showed remarkable versatility. Alexander became a celebrated 
explorer and natural sdentist, while Wilhelm was not only one of the 
founders of comparative philology, but also a statesman of suflicient 
distinction to be praised by Talleyrand, 

Wilhelm von Humboldt " studied antiquity under Heyne at Gottin¬ 
gen. Then, at the age of twenty-two, he visited Paris just at the time 
when the revolutionary crowd stormM the Bastille. Eager to witness 
what he regarded as an epoch-making event, Humboldt went to Ver¬ 
sailles to attend the sittings of the National Assembly, He met Mira- 
beau and canied away a penetrating comment on politics uttered by 
the Frenchman: L0 dtficiU tsl <U nt pmnultuer gut dts his nictssoiTts, 
dt Tssltr d Jamais fid^U d ee principe vraimtni constiiuiianntl dt la sociiU, 
dt it meilTt m gorde canlre la furtur dt ioutemer, la plus Juntstt malade 
dts gcuvernttnenis modemts. Humboldt accepted these sentiments but 
when he became a servant of the autoaatic and meddling Prussian 
government he found it Impossible dt st metirt tn i<tfdt cmire la furtur 
dt ioustmer, and Anally had to resign. 

Under the stimulus of the French Revolution, Humboldt composed 
a remarkable essay on politics, Attempls lo Stl Limils to ihs Aclion of 
IHt Slait, which deserves to be better known than it is. True enough, 


» Aiaindcr von Humboldt, author of th« cilebr4t«d C»mw«. outlived hU WUhdm 

by a qutrtcr of & cnlury. In 1S60 W. W. Story met Alextader at Berlin and described him 
thus: ”Fire( there ie Von Humboldt, truly a rtoble old man (he vae SIJ, full of knowledfe, Of 
a ealm clear mind, of freat capacity and of very equally*baUnced powen. Hia knowtedfe b 
immense, even in reepwt to the moat Iriillnf eubjecta.” Jamca fn, 2S), 1, 21S. 

*See Cuitav Schiller, B*inH4runtfn sn Wil/n!m eon (gtnft ft ft, 1S43~46, 2 pta. 

in 1 V.): Rudolf Haym, WtlMn een HamieldL lefrensMId tmS CtstaklnMk (Berlin, tSS6)j 
Brit/uttktf/ tuuekm ScAHIfr uitd tVilMm een HamMdt (Slutteart. 3rd cd., ISOOJ, cp. Q/t, 
CXXIV (ISSS). $0S-24; LtiUrt «/ WiUtem eon ffumbeldi lo a Fmck Frieni. tr. by Catherine 
Couper (LorMjor. 1849, 2v.): Eduard Spranger, "Wllhdio von Humboldt," Forsekunten and 
Fatiatkritu. XI (lOSS), 121-23; and aee Daiomann-Waitx, noe. 13S47, 12784. Kumb^dt'a 
Ctsomtntlu FVeria vere publuhd at Berlin m 7 v., lS41-$2. 
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the little work was not published until sixty years after its composition,’' 
because the Prussian censorship refused its permission; but the essay is 
memorable for being one of the rare expressions of political libertarian¬ 
ism in German literature. Humboldt started out by asking; What is 
the object of government and what are its limits? He began with the 
Kantian assumption of human individualism and freedom. Since man’s 
object is to develop himself, he needs not only freedom of action but 
also variety of scope. Hence the Question, What can the state do to 
help man achieve these ends? Should the state educate, feed, govern, 
and protect its citizens? Should it provide for and regulate all sodal 
institutions? Not at all, Humboldt replied. The state's interference 
with man’s activities tends to produce machine-like uniformity. What 
society needs is individual citizens, not slavish subjects. To produce 
strong and skilful citizens, the state should let men alone. Hence even 
public education, Humboldt wrote, is open to objection, since schools 
tend to become instruments of political compulsion. Nor should the 
state interfere with religion and public morals. A nation forced into 
moral action is a slavish mob without moral strength. What, then, are 
the limits of the state's activities? Humboldt concluded that the state 
has only two duties: to defend the nation from foreign enemies, and to 
secure the rights of the citizens at home. No wonder the Prussian autoc¬ 
racy refused permission to publish a book which was contrary to the 
whole spirit of Prussia. 

After this attempt, Humboldt wrote no more theoretical works. 
Instead, he gave hir^f up to politics, hoping to moderate the bureau¬ 
cratic meddling of the government; his authority was always on the 
side of moderation and liberalism. For sixteen years he occupied impor¬ 
tant political positions. From 1802 to 1808 he was Prussian minister 
to Rome. In the next two years he was chief of the Department o f Publ ic 
Worship, in which capacity he organized the University of Berlin.*’ 

From 1810 to 1814 he was Prussian plenipotentiary to the various 
peace coi^esses, being, together with Hardenberg, one of the signers 
of the Treaties of Paris and of Vienna. In 1819 he was appointed one 
of the ministers of the interior, but was soon ousted by the reactionary 
party and retired to private life, devoting himself to philology. 


tit tifum Vtffmi. iii GnfUtH WirkternktU 4u tu btUfmmtn. in his 

Wffkt (n, 30), VII. I-ISS. It was soon trtnilsu^ Into English by Joseph CouJthsrd, u Tkt 
Sphtrt att4 duHtt oj CoMmmmt (London, 1S64). and Iscer into Fronch (1SS7). 

intorsstinily enou|h, Humbotdt, thMifh himsdf hordty s profcsiins Chrleiisn, urged the 
buUdtng of a chjvMl for the new university: *'Por that the univerviy ahould have its own 
church, appears to ms IndiSMntably necssssjy. se^g that the youthful mind ought least ol 
all to bs leic without rtiigious influsnea at a time when it U sspecially open to receive ic. aM 
when. too. ackncslsapt to Tom la bin ia a on^^ed way the understanding alone." Wttkt, 
V.321. 
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In 1821 the Berlin Academy of Sciences invited Humboldt to deliver 
a lecture. The retired statesman chose for his topic a subject of prime 
»gruhcatice to historians: Utber <tU Aufiabi des Gesckicktscknib^s, 
which expressed the subtlest ideas about historiography then dominant 
in Germany. 

The office of the historian, Humboldt said, is, in the last analysis, 
the DarsUlhmg dts Cwhfhtrwt, the description of what happened.” 
Clearly, the essential point is the happened. Now a bare list of facts 
does not give us a history, does not us what really happened. Direct 
observation is incapable of giving us the whole picture (iome CesiaU). 
If the historian should string together all the scattered facts he still 
would not have the full truth. 

What, then, does the historian do to his materials? Humboldt com¬ 
pared the work of the historian to that of the poet and the artist. Uke 
the poet, the historian must use his imagination, must put together 
isolated events in a logical unity, must present a living whole. ”As 
philosophy strives after the first principles of things, and art after the 
ideal of beauty, so history strives to depict human destiny in its truth, 
living completeness and purity, apprehended by a mind so directed to 
its object that the views, feelings, and claims of personality are in it 
lost and dissolved." But more than that, the historian must have a 
dominating idea and a critical sense; he must recogniae those forces in 
history on which causality is based (herein Humboldt is a pure 
Kantian). Ideas, Humboldt stressed this keypoint, are an essenfial 
part cf the happened; hence when the historian gives expression 
to ideas in history he adds nothing arbitrary. In this Che his¬ 
torian differs from the poet: where the latter strives to embody 
ideas by imitation of reality (since the poet does not deal with past ex¬ 
periences of mankind but with his personal expressions), the historian 
aims at a full knowledge of the truth of what has happened by means 
of ideas. 

What Humboldt meant by ultimate ideas in history —das seelende 
Primsp^was something transcending all sense experience, After the 
historian has exhausted his observations of such causes as climate, art, 
knowledge, law, government, and the like, there remains something 
that does not manifest itself to immediate cognition, something that 
gives these forces their surt and direction. This something is in ideas 
lying outside the range of the finite, penetrating all parts, including the 
historian who does the recording. Thus the historian has three usks: 
he must collect his materials; he must investigate the truth critically; 
he must enliven what is recognized as truth by means of idea?. Hum¬ 
boldt concluded: "The business of the historian in the last but simplest 
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analysis is: the description of the effort of the idea to obtain ewstence 
in reality.” •• 

Heinrich Friedrich Karl, Baron vom und sum Steia (1757-1831), was 
not an historian, yet his services to historic^phy were considerable. 
Stein, as is well known, was the Pruswan (he himself was a Westphalian) 
reform minister from 1807 to 1808, in which year he was proscribed by 
Napoleon and exiled. After hid activities in the Russo-Pruseian alliance 
against Napoleon, Stein retired to private life, In 1819 he organized 
the Gestllscfuift fUr dlltrt deutsehe Gachtchiskunde. a society whose pur* 
pose was to publish the great sources of medieval German history. 

Stein had become interested in the subject when he tried Co ^tain 
information on German history for his daughter Theresa and discovered 
that practically no printed source material existed. What Muratori had 
done for Italy and the MaurUt Fathers for France had never been done 
for Germany. 

Sinn my recrement icom public alTain ISttin wrote to the Bishop of Hildtsheirn], 

[ have been animated by the wish to awaken the taate for Cemun hiitory. to fadJltau 
the fundamental itudy of it and lo to contribute to keep alive a love fer our comnv» 
country and for the memory of our great anceetori. It wu alio my purpoea to endeavour 
(hat the multitude of doeumenta diapened by the revolution of the year 1803 might 
be carefully collected and preaerved from deetnicUon; thie however depend* principally 
upon meaturec taken by the Govemmenta and cannot ba accompliahed by the determi* 
nation of indivtduale. But it U within the power of a lociety of private lovert of their 
country and ili hiitory to Into exialence a convenient collection of original authori* 
tie*, and to collect a fund to pay the learned men who may devote their lime end iirength 
to the enierpriie, and in thii way to put the collection complete and cheap into the handi 
of the student of history.** 

The purpose of the publication of German source materials was essen* 
tially patriotic, The French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars had 
stirr^ German nationalism. What Germans now needed was a pride 

V Humboldt, "Ueber die Auffabedoe CCKhlchtechrelban.*’ In hli Vaki (n. 30), 1,24, the 
entire eaeay. 1>26. Cp. Humbotdt'e letter to Goethe, Merch IS, 1S22: " Wm kh Ober die 
hletorlKhi Wihrhelt und die buchellbllchC Treus <te Enahluni wie. wUniche ieh vor iltem 
Ihrer PrOfuni tu enplehlen. Si* haben lieh visl mlt naturgeocluchUichin Brechelnungen 
beechjiftict. und «■ hat Ihuen vor alien daran lelegen, die Tataechen rein und ircu derMitel* 
Icn, Sle wliNn dahw am beaten, wm ee helait. dk Enchelnung rein aufsunehmen. und irie 
man ee ansufanfen hat. um lui den ecntelAcn Tellen derulben lie all Ganace aufsunehmon. 
Btn Wort SctUllen iat mlr immer geienvArtia gobllcben und hat mir bd dioar Arbeit oft 
vorgMobvebt. Er iprach davon, den man aclne hiitfirlichen AufaSiise su dlchieriach gchinden, 
und Khlow: und doch muM der Gochicht«elireiber gena »ie der Dkbter verfahren. Wenn er 
den Stoff in ech auffenomtnen hat. muii er ihn wieder gtna neu aua akh lehaffen. Dlea 
achien mir demaJi pa^ox und Ich verttand o nkht recht. Der BemQhung, mir ee nach und 
neeh klar su meehen, dankt dloe Abhandlung groMentdli Ihr Enutehw." Cp. Eduard 
^viinger, '* Wilhelm von Humboldt* Ride 'Ueber die Aufgabo doa Ge«:bkhtichrelben* und 
die SchellingKhe Phlloeophie,” HZ, C {190S), Sal-SS; Louli &hardt, "Wllholcn von Hum* 
boidta Abhandlung 'Uebtf die Aufgabe dee Ceachichtechreibera,' ” iM., LV (1S86}, 3S5-424| 
R Steinthal. <d.. Pm tprMkphibnphisektn fVfth Wilktin poh HttmAcUts (Berlui. lSSS-$4) 

** L^/t oak Tinti Sitin (n. 10), IH, 441. 
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in their past, a knowledge of the glorious achievements of their ancestors 
in the Middle Ages, when Germany was a great power. Hence, after 
Stein finally succeeded in organizing the society for the publication of 
the sources (1819), the motto adopted was: Scw/us amor patriae dot 
anmum.** Favorable replies, offering to collaborate, came from many 
scholars—Schlosser, Ruhs, Wilken, Dahlmann, Voigt, But by far the 
most important letter, addressed to Buchler, the secretary of the GeseU- 
seltaft, came from an unknown young man, who made the following 
offer: 

I should like, if other coniidentione do not interfere, to edit a pert of the E>oouTnente 
of the Cacolingitn poriod, particularly those of them which with the Collecuoni of Lawi 
and the Charure are the real foundation of the Carolingian Hiitory, end at the tame time 
require to be invnlieaCed together, the Annalea Nazarianl Tillani, Petaviani, Puldenaea, 
Moia^aceneee, Bertlniani, Metunae*. Bgichardi, and of the biographies those of Bgin* 
hard, Thegan. Nithard and the Uvea of S. Boniface, S. Wala, Adaihard, in the Acta 
Sanctorum. If you ihould And it poaaible to entruu to metheae, or -according to the 
Dumber of collaboratora and the length of time allowed for the accompliahment of the 
mterpriae—few or more of the historlana of that period, I should be able to land in at 
once an exact catalogue.* 

The letter was signed by one Georg Heinrich Pertz. And it was Pertz 
who finally made the Mcnumtnio Germaniae fftslorica ** the greatest 
historical collection in the world. Pertz had just taken his doctor's 
degree at Gottingen under Heeren; his thesis was a history of the Mer- 

* It itralna one'a Imagination to learn that the Pninlan ubtoency felt a aaerM contempt 
fer Humboldt and Stein for bllni fond of profMaora. ae wide wte tho gap between thoee who 
were uki<k and the echotarcliaa. PmeaUn high loclety wonhippM title*: it ccnicraned 
univamty prefeaeon. Cp. Guatev Preytag'* novel S^l end and li/4 and Uiitn f/ 

Taim, ir, Mra. R. L. Devonehkre (Undon. 1M2-0S, 3 v.), 11, SO?. 

"SMlay, Li/t ani timta/ Sitin (n. 10), Ill. 444, 

■ Harry Breaelau. CtickicMt Mammtnia Crmumiat im Auptoit iAr«r Ztnlrgl- 

4ir4kii»n (Hanover, 1021: H4Uts Atikit. vol. XLlI): Wilhelm Wattenbach, PeWMAIenda 
lekitlutfuilUn tm MitttJtllft. 1 (7th ad., Stuttgart and Berlin. ISKM). IS-dZi COOCH, 04-75; 
Wioci.1.101S*1S; W. T, M. (HmUa, Tila Menunwnfa HiuatUa: /ts /nAm/anca 

<n Seaf«*<V^0H9n and CnYiftin (Waihingten, D. C.. 192?), eha. xli^ill; Paul Kehr. "Die 
Preuaiiiche Abadomle und dlo Monumonta Gomanlae und deren neua Setaung," Si(ivflg» 
btfielUt 4r Frtuanttktn AMtmit dtr Wituntck^ltn. XX (Berlin, 1935); the aame, " Bericht 
Ober die Herauigabe dec Monumanit Cermaniie iiiatorica,” ibid., XIX (1934); OewakI 
Radikh, "Goethe und die MonumanU Cermaniae Hiatorica." PartrAun^n tmd ParucArfua. 
VI 1 ({1932). SO* 81: Georg Waits." Uober die Zukunit der Monumenta Germanlac Hlaterke." 
HZ. XXX (1S73), 1-19; (he aame, Nfv4t AtthU. II; B. DQmmkr. "Uebw die EnCaeehufigdtf 
Moniimeaita Germaniee,” Im nnran RtUk (1S70); Fedor Schneider, Dnisck* Litar<Uurxnlwi|, 
June 1923. pp. 250-71; and vartoue rsview artldei in Qlt. CLXXIII (1891), 159-79: AH ft. 
XVI (1910-11), 420; SR. Ctll, 104; JS. 1S27, p. 7S3: and RQH. XIV (1S73). 930. XLIV 
(IOSS), 243. XLVII (1890), 600. XLVHl (1080). 631. 

To what extent ihl* great acrlea waa encouraged by hfitorical Mbolereof the time end couq* 
(enanced by contemporary ruler* may be eeen In the Hit of ubeoiben at the beginning of 
vol. I, pubilehed In 1826. Prom thia Hat It appear* that, wherea* the King of Pruwia put 
hi* name down for twelve ttfta of the Monumtnla, the King of Bavaria for tix. and the Emperor 
of Austria for ana only end that in thecheaper cloth binding—George (V, the King of England 
and ol Hanover, top* the whole list with an almost extravagant tubecrlpden for twenty*lou' 
*et*wi(h thp "fire" binding. 
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ovingian mayors of the palace. Upon receipt of the above letter, Stein 
engaged the young man (Pertz was bom in 1795) to edit the Carolingian 
chronicles for the Monummia. In November 1821, Pertz undertook a 
journey to Italy and Austria to collect manuscripts and doounents in 
libraries and archives. For two years he was busy abroad, gathering 
precious materials. Then he received a letter from St^, complairung 
of the incompetence of Dumge, the editor of the Monumtnia, and con¬ 
cluding : “Providence seems to have chosen you to carry out this enter¬ 
prise, which supplies a serious want of our historical literature and will 
give you a claim to the gratitude of all Germany/' 

In 1823 Pertz was appointed secretary of the Society and editor of 
its publication, the Monumenta, to which he devoted his whole life. 
He made frequent journeys of exploration to European libraries, pub¬ 
lishing notes on the results of bis fmdings in the Arckic der Gesellsckaft 
fur deutscks GHckichlskunde (1824^72), edited the Ge$<[fnntilU Werkt of 
L^bniz, and wrote a life of his patron: Dos Leben dts MinisUrs Fni- 
herm vom Suin (6 v.; Berlin, 1849-55). 

The plan of the Monumenla group was to publish the important 
sources for Germany, Switzerland, and Austria, the time limit to be the 
fifteenth century (Stdn proposed the end of the HohenstaufFen). It 
was agreed to consider only full documents; meager chronicles and 
fragmentary materials were to be published in a separate volume. In 
all matters relating to history after the sixth century, second-hand 
materials were to be excluded. All authors were to be published in 
their totality, rather than with a view to preserving chronological 
sequences. The editor at first estimated that the project would be 
covered in about e^teen volumes of one hundred sheets each, and 
Cotta, the Stuttgart publisher, estimated the total cost at 32,000 gulden 
(Stein immediately contributed 5,000 gulden). The work was to be 
divided into five sections: Scriptores (chroniclers), Leges (laws), Diplo- 
maio (state documents), Bpistoloe (letters), and AnliquiieUes. 

The first two volumes of the Scripiores —the Annals of the Carolingian 
period, and the Chronicles and Biographies of the same period—ap¬ 
peared during Stein's lifetime (1826 and 1829). "Here," says Wattea- 
bach, "the surest foundation for all further investigation was given,” 
By 1874, the year when Pertz resigned and Georg Waitz became editor, 
twenty-four volumes {Scriptores, Leges. Diplmoia) had appeared. In 
that year the Society which had hitherto been a private organization 
was dissolved and the work of publication was taken over by the Prus- 
rian Academy. 

The Monumenta Cermaniae Historica became the world's model for 
scientific history and scientific criticism; Germany's foremost historians 
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contributed to it. as will be seen later. It also served as an example 
for other source collections, such as Philip Jaffa’s Bibliotheca Rerum 
GermanicoTum. J. F. Bdhmer's Fonies Rerum Cemanicarum, and various 
other Fontes, German and forei^, such as a Fontes Renan Auslriacarum, 
a Forties Renan Hun^aricarum, etc. 

In 1825 Leopold Ranke-(1795-1S85) came to Berlin as professor of 
history and inaugurated a new era in historiography. Ranke is undoubt> 
edly the best-known historian since Gibbon—not excepting Macaulay— 
and probably the foremost historian Germany has produced. The bibli¬ 
ography on Ranke is voluminous. Ranke and the Ranke method have 
been debated, lauded, and criticized for half a century." 

Leopold Ranke came from a well-to-do middle class family, his father 
being a lawyer; his childhood environment was one of strict, severe, 


• For bibliocripKyMe F. H«1 aoI(. (L«ipel(. 10)0); WoLP. 23S-S0 

and note; WklliBtn Prke, "A Cotiiriburion (owd • BsUiofraphy of v. Rtnk«." 

Afwuoj Rtperl aSftn HiMritai Attaei^OonJa iSH. 1,1206*74: D*KUtANN-W aits. 

AM. )S163, 16600, ind eoniutc Goocm, T^IOS: Cuilund, 6^119; Pustir, 560^16. Thi 
litenruit on R«nk« h too oxccnsivo to b« given In dtuil hwe, Merely lot eenvenleoM. the 
following tltlM are grouped by languere. 

In Bnilkh. the beet aecount li £ 0. Bourne, ''Uopold voa Ranke," AitHuai Rtpati af ika 
A mffuam Hntariral A far ;i5tf, vo(. I, 67-Sl: Albion W. Smalt." Some Contrkbutione 

to the Hietory of Secloloty. V: Ranke and Doemnentation.' AmttUan Jaurnat af SaaWaiy 
XXIX (IS2SI, dS-77: anen., "l^opold v. Ranke," Ailmtwm, May 29. ISSS. p. 71S: Sophia 
’• Remlnliceneae of Berlin, 1W4-S6." PA# Relrr/u Vajann#. CVlI 
(1696). 622-28: Urd Ac ton. 'German Sehoola of Hletery," EMR. 1 (16S6). 13-23. 

The chit: llleratura la in German: the beat eouree & Ranke’e own Zur ei'irmn £eAe«u/e< 
*on. and ad. by Alfred Dova (Lelj»l|, 1990 : SimmJUtht tVarMa. Lllt- 
on Ranke In the AUt^iiHaStMluka Biarapkit. 
XX Vi I (1969) I 242^, and LAan im C/atrist (U0S). Supotefnenlary to l^pcld’a 

owaccounl i» U^t of hta brother (Priedfich) Kdnrich Rinke. Juianettmaanngtn mil BUekan 

^ ‘ <5u|lia. LaapaH aen 

ff*? «»d (Ldptl^ im): Ouokar U«nx, LaapaV ran RanMi (Berlin. 1991); Bmil 

Mkhiel. Ranku Wihtatekuku. Etna knineht Sluiia (Paderborm. 1690): Arthur WInckler 

^ '*'****” taammiH uni mit rinam LatruoOriu 

^Uft. 1886). l^a ^nke a noteworthy aayinje: Theodor Tbche. Laapoli aan Ranka an stinam 
t?* ^ Rathwiach, Ranka aia OearUhrar in PtanJtfuTi a, 0 (1801): 

K. A. Marti. Du MalAaiik iat CaaskuKtiautaiwkafl naek RanJu (1916): O. Diethcr Laaaali 
aan RanU ala R^ukar (Uiprig. 1911): W. Ntlbandlan. LaapaU pan Rankaa BiUuntJSnt 
uai CuehftkUaiiB'aaauHt (Lelpiag dlaaertatlon. 1901). excdlcnt, 

Of p^lttl li^Wituw In O^an: Richard Peeter. "HumboIdU und Rankaa Idcmiehre." 
nrMUcAe Z«fwAri;r /9f C«cAifWrnn«iwA^, Vl (189)). pi. U. 236-68: C. VairerUMO 
I^kea imtoriach.polltlache Zotachrift," HZ. XCIV (1907). 36-119. and E. SiirSnSn*# 
wnd ^f (fitMnitkaltilaaknJl. 1988. BciheftXV): R. Orafdu Moulin-EcltartT'^nke id 
die Serb«, D^kaRttiu. XXXIV (1909), pt. Ill SMS: Theodor Wiedemann. "Sechaehn 
injv Werketatlc Leopold vmi ftanke'a,” itH., XVI (1891), pt. Iv. 184-79 322-39 
XVll (1992). pi. I 9^102, 808-20, 842-83, XVII (1892), pt. 11, lOO-lf 282-40, 341-6a etc : 
A V RMmoni Ifl Hiaiariiekaa Jahkutk iat COnugesiUsehafi, VII (1888). 808 ff • W P«vt»» 
RftnM Oeechichuauflaewng," A«Ar>/df tyiitmalistkt Philaupkia. N. P„ VI 129 8 

Geechkhtachrcibung Rankea," SOunellar-a 
Schmidt, "Leopold von Rarko," Deuiacka Runisekau. 
XLVII(18«\ 219-36: J. Kaeral, Die GeachJehloiulTaNurg Rankaa und Droyaena in ihret 
1'irrf»<f4Ar«*fy//*r Swia/- md fOiTlaakaflntaakiaku. XX 0«7), 
2^3; E. V. N^an, "Ranke und Macaulay," HZ. XVII (1887). 87-138. Of the French 

i "Lewld de RtrJie." RH. XXXI (1888), 384-Sl; 

RDM. March 185*. Augiiw 1888, ud September 1387. 
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joyless Lutheranism, but <%nUied and scholarly. In 1814—soon after 
Napoleon’s defeat at the Battle of the Nations—Ranke entered the 
University of Leipzig. Despite stirring and memorable historic events, 
young Ranke displayed no interest in history. His chief subjects were 
philology and theology, the latter confined largely to the Bible- He 
attend^ the philological lectures of Beck and Hermann,* and also 
listened to lectures in philosophy- Kant's Criiiqut qf Pure Reason, which 
young Ranke studied closely, left a deep impression; but the greatest 
infiuence was Fichte, for whose Addresses to ike German Nation Ranke 
had a *’ boundless admiration." The young student also admired Goethe, 
then at the senith of his fame, but did not imitate him, because, he 
said, "he really was too modem for me.” Ranke also took up the study 
of Luther, mainly "in order to learn German from him.” 

All this time Ranke ignored history. He was repelled, he said, by 
"an endless number of barren notices.” When Stenzel, the professor of 
history at Leipzig who later became jealous of Ranke, asked the your^ 
student whether he intended to devote himself to history, the reply 
was in the negative. Of historians, only Niebuhr made an impression 
on Ranke. Niebuhr’s Roman History made the young man feel that 
“even in this recent period there can also be historians.” 

Nevertheless, intellectual curiosity and the desire for reliable informa¬ 
tion led young Ranke to history. In 1818, after he took his doctor’s 
degree, he became professor of Latin and Greek classics at the gymna¬ 
sium in Frankfort cn-the-Oder. In this small Pnisrian town there was 
nothir^ to do but study. He taught Homer, Horace, Vergil, and the 
history of classical literature; soon he found that he need^ a deeper 
knowledge of the past than was contained in the purely literary writers. 
How was he to get his information? Read textbooks? This his scholarly 
training resented. "How insipid is such literature,” he wrote to his 
brother. Hence the young teacher began a systematic study of classic 
historians. Thucydides he already knew from his father’s library. 
Now he carefully read—in the original Latin and Greek, of course— 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Livy, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Appian, Dio 
Cassius, Sallust, Cicero, (^esar, Tacitus, etc. He took notes on his 
readily, and then compared his own findings with those of recent 
commentators. In Ottfried Muller he found "too much mythology." 
Only Niebuhr was satisfactory, though the acutely critical Ranke did 


* Gottfried Hermann aeeme to have had eorae influence on Ranke, Hermann (L‘77^1S4S> 
waa then profeaeor of poetry, lecCurins usually in Letin; hia own t eache r Reis, eo Hcrmina 
nye. bad taught him three principles: ( 1 ) never study more than one writer at a turw; ( 2 } 
never take any staumenU on trust; (31 always be able to five good reasons for holding any 
o^ion. Cp. thb with Ranke’s own method as developed later in his seminar. On Hermann 
iM&SNDra. Ul. S9-99. 
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not accept aJl his conclusions, "In his researches on the controversial 
aspects of the (Roman) constitution/' Ranke says, "I could follow him 
no more than 1 could follow 0. Muller in connection with the Greek." 

Gradually the fascination of original historical researches led Ranke 
further aheld. Ancient Rome gave way to medieval Germany. Ranke 
now began to trace this transition. When he came to the later Middle 
Ages he began to amuse himself by reading the romances of Sir Walter 
Scott "with vivid interest." But Ranke resented factual inaccuracy 
even in novels. Scott entertained him with his glowing portraiture, but 
annoyed him with his historical errors. 

Among other things iRenke rdatee] 1 vae offended by hie IScctt*i| treatment of 
Charlei the Bold and Louie XI in hie Qutniin Purward, which wai in complete contra* 
diction to the hietoricaJ eourcee, even in detaila. 1 ctudled Commlnee and the eontempo* 
rary reporta which ere attached to the recent editioni of thk author, and convinced 
myeelf that a Charlet the Bold and a Louie XI. ai portrayed by Scott, never exiited. 
This the cecimable and learned author knew hlmeelf: but 1 could not forgive him thet 
in hie story he presented outllnee which were thoroughly unhietoiicel and which he 
gave in cuch a way as if he believed them. In makir^ the comparison 1 convinced myself 
that the hietoiical eourcee are more attractive arKl in any case more intereeting than 
romantic fiction. I turned eway from it (Actionl altogether and conceived the idea that 
in my worke I would avoid all fabrication and fiction, and stick eeverely to facte. 

This is a remarkable passage, a penetrating revelation of Ranke's 
mind and method. It shows his enormous respect for facts and wish 
for accuracy, Finally, we have a psychologically revealing sentence: 
that genuine history was more attractive and more interesting to him 
than fiction. The latter explains why Ranke took such keen joy in the 
study and writing of history, and how he could continue his vast output 
until the age of ninety-one. 

But to return to his preparatory studies in the little town of Frankfort- 
on-the-Odcr. The Romantic movement was then in full swing, and so 
was the Mettemich reaction, But Ranke displayed an amazing detach¬ 
ment. His personal reactions against the times were rare. A conserva¬ 
tive but moderate nature, Ranke disliked the violent measures taken by 
the contemporary governments against liberal movements and men; he 
once criticized the reactionary statesmen "who know no constitution 
but the will of the police, no fatherland but their sofa, no gains but cash 
money.” He was also aware that environment influences ideas. “His¬ 
torical studies,” he said, "really developed as a reaction against the 
autocracy of the Napoleonic ideas." On another occasion he said, some¬ 
what mystically, that "everybody lives under the influence of the stars 
which rule the world.” On the whole, however, Ranke was not polit¬ 
ically sensitive. 

But he was—and this, though frequently neglected, should be empha- 
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sized—deeply romantic and genuinely religious. From hie letters to his 
brother Heinrich, written during those seven years he spent ai Frank¬ 
fort, one gathers that, apart from his intensive studies, his chief recrea¬ 
tion was walking in the evening and musing. On his walks he seeks the 

nightingales and singing trees and those spirits which hover above the 
evening fr^ance of the valley, ripple in the water, bloom in the flower, 
walk on the bare slopes of the hills.” He thinks of the world-historic 
process with religious awe—“Those who conceive of antiquity super¬ 
ficially, flatly, sinfully, do so to their condemnation.” He sees divine 
punishment in a shallow treatment of history; the historic spirit revenges 
itself- “Misery grows ever deeper, life more flat, thinkii^ more numb. 
. . . The inner-living spirit revenges itself because it was despised.” 
For, he muses as he walks under the moonlight, history ia the proof of 
the divine being. “In all history God dwells, lives, is to be seen. Every 
deed demonstrates Him, every mcment preaches His name, but mostly 
it appears to me, the continuity of history.” 

This religious feeling left a profound impression on his whole career. 
“All my attempts,” he wrote when under the influence of Fichte, 
** should be devoted to the perception of the living God, the God of our 
nations and of the world." Together with this, went his moral duty to 
his work: all his actions are under a species of categorical imperative. 
'' It seems to me that whatever 1 am and think, whatever I wish and 
desire, there is no will, at least no free will, but a must (e$ isl tin Muss).'* 

Ranke was at this time engaged on his first book which brought him 
a national reputation and a call to the University of Berlin. He wrote 
the GticHichii (far romonischen und iermonitektn VUlktr (1824), as he 
told his brother, in order not "to lose and ruin" his life, “You will find 
therein unconcealed my opinions, part of my experience and my 
thoughts." He hoped to get away from the stagnating atmosphere of 
Frankfort and wrote the book to appeal to scholars, hoping, he wrote 
modestly in the preface, that no one would “expect a Tacitus and 
Herodotus in this first attempt." 

The twenty-nine-year-old author was too modest. His book was so 
refreshingly original that, despite the customary jealousy always exist¬ 
ing in the academic world (most virulently so in Germany), Ranke was 
widely hailed as a coming man. But what did the book contain? Its 
merit consisted of at least three novel contributions: the idea of the 
unity of the Romano-Gerraanic world, a penetrating criticism of his¬ 
torical sources, and the famous declaration that the author intended to 
show history wit«eigentlich iewtstn ist 

Ranke rejected the conventionally accepted unities. What unities 
esdsled in Europe? Universal Christendom? No, said Ranke, because 
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this would include Amenians, who are not Europeans. European unity? 
No« since this would also mean taking in Turks and Russians. Latin 
Christendom? Here the difficulty was that it would exclude Slavs, 
Letts, Magyars. What, then, was there left? Ranke's answer was that 
European civilization was a fusion of Roman with Germanic elements, 
that the "barbarians” had taken over many cultural dements of the 
declining empire and combined them with their own; in this way there 
developed on European soil the characteristic institutions known as 
State and Church, Empire and Papacy, the rise of which Ranke traced 
in bold strokes. * 

As regards the criticism of historical sources, Ranke devdoped it in 
a famous appendix, Zur Kritik neuerer GuchichischrtibtT. which inaugu¬ 
rated modem critical historiography. Ranke started with the question: 
What (printed) sources contain first-hand information? He then 
sdected the "historical writers who appear to be at once the most cele¬ 
brated,” especially Machiavelli and Guicciardini, and submitted them 
to a devastating scrutiny.*^ Ranke levdled most of his heavy artillery 
against Guicciardini, with the result that he almost destroyed the 
Italian historian's reputation, showing that he had copied, invented, 
and misrepresented his materials. As an example of ^nke's critical 
method, the following passage on Guicciardini—"the foundation of all 
the later works on the beginning of modem history”—must be quoted: 

In the esse of the writers of oriainsl [nformation whom we are sccustomed to call the 
source-wrfterSi end their work is eourcee. the Ant question ii whether they were pwrio' 
pints or whether they were merely contemporvy. In the year U92, from which Gui& 
dardini makee his ilsrt, be was 10 yean old. Wc may thiily assume that for perhaps 
twenty more years, eepedaUy becauee he was devotlna himself to the etudy and practice 
of legal sciett^ his obiervatlona must have been Inidequate. Even after he was lent 
to Spain he could have had only insufAcient knowledge of Italian affaire, but later than 
this, while be wee president of the Romagna, while he waa commander in Reggio and 
Pemis, while he wae Luofiotenente Ckutenant) of the Pope with the consolidated army, 
he took part in the innsactionj and observed much of importance. 

The consequence k that his history falls Into two portion!. The one comprises the 
evmts in which be cook part, the other those in which this was not the case, enviously 
in case of the great maia which he cells, he was In part and often wholly deperKient upon 
remote information. Oefore one ueee hie boi^. one must ask whether his informatlm 

* Ranked thesis kss been sharply criticised. Thus Ulrich voo WllamewIta'MSIlenderit, In 
his uni Vottrat* (Berlin. iMl >, objected to Ranke’s concept of the eenUnuity of culture, 
insistini instead on "periodicity": he alio rejected Cbe idee chat Eiirepesn history begun with 
the development of the Remsno*Gerfnsnle peoples. 

'• The Zur Kriiik u divided into Avesectioas: (1) the gsieral Italian hietoriensof the period: 
(2) the particular Italian hiatorians: (3) thoSpsniaxda: (i) thaCermsne: end (d) the French. 
Eech eulhOT was describod aa to hn background, work, and entecedenta Ttie whole wee 
summadsed tn a aeclion entitled: ” What Remaina w Be Done." The atudy wee sleo publiahed 
aeparatcl y (Lcipsig and Berl in. 1824). and is reprinted in Ranke’s Simml/icAr Wtrkt, XXXI tl- 
XXXIV (2nd ed., 1874). 
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vM origiAal and wh«n borrowed, in what way it wu borrowed, and through what aort 
of inv«»tigation it wa$ collected. 

Obviously it must be presupposed that the last part, relatwg to a period in which the 
frriter occupied places of hi^ dignity , . . contains the most origins!, instructive and 
beet sifted infortnalicn. Piedsely here, hotmer, his woric seems to be licking in inds* 
peodenee and dependent upon others. 

There is in existence a work ... by the so-cailed Cepella, private secretary of the 
Milanese minister Marone. This book is at present forsoteen. tn the drst eleven yean, 
however, after it appeared. 1S31-1S42. it p a ssed through eleven editions in Latin, and 
more than this, two Gennan. one Spanish, and one Italian translation were made. It ie 
the basis of many later books. Kow I obeerve first that Cutcciardim evsi in tho case 
of the most important events in which he must have had a hand, mainly original reporta, 
follows this Capella step by step. . . . 

It is conesQuently certain that . . . Cuicciardird . . . took the most of the informa* 
tlon about his owu time from a well.knovn book, peirtof which is false and part of which 
Is very doubtful. ... Aa e general propoeiUon it mutt be obeerved that Oaileaxalo’s 
book is either used or translated by Ouicciardint from the 15th book on, or that it la at 
least chiefly in mind although always unnamed. . ., In view of iheae facta Guiedardini's 
historical work will scarcely be able to maintain Its previous reputation. ... It will 
be neceaeery to go over the sources of information which ware accoeiible to him. . . . 

Hanke then went on to analyze the poHtical speeches which Guicciar¬ 
dini cited, and concluded that they were fiction: 

We lee that, of the cpeechee of Gukdandini, In all probtbiUCy some were never made 
ai ha praaenta them, others were at Isaei In difFsrent form, and it has yet to be proved 
that in a sir«le case hie report is entirely genuine. If we consider further that sometimes 
after speech and reply are elaborated, the real moving factore must be thought behind 
both ... it is still more evident that they merely eerve the discourse, the contempla* 
tlon of a given subject from all sides, and confirm tha poetibllity that they have praetk^y 
nothing in common with historical monuments. Not merely the example of the ancients 
stimulated Guicciardiid in thia coimection. The learned of that time had immersed 
themselves in the antique manner in auch a degree that the same disposition on which 
Uvy relied when he ventured to weave ftndful speechse Into his Dtc^4s was taken by 
our author as a mettar of course. 

Under the heading "What Remains to Be Done.” Ranke concluded as 
follows: 

We repeat first what was said about the laore general hlitoriana of this period, that 
k, everyone will recognise that their information was neither adeouate nor authantic; 
that we are feeling around in the dark so long ae we follow (hem wholly. We found only 
Joviue to be a genuinely rich source, but he is full of gaps, more eloqueot than profound, 
and not everywhere unbiased. 

Ranke thus proved that general histories were virtually' useless as 
sources, and that to avoid such irresponsible data, the historian must 
use archives and documents, 

Ranke's claim to write history as it actually took place will be analysed 
later, in connection with his method and philosophy. At this point it 
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is important to see what Ranke’s contemporaries in the field of histori¬ 
ography said about the new book by the unknown youi^ man. The 
chorus of approval was quite gene^i with one exception; this was 
Heinrich Leo, who made a virulent onslaught On Ranke’s person, ideas, 
style, and method.** But almost all the others were impressed by Ranke 
as they were repelled by Leo's unrestrained attack. 

It »eemi in« I» Niebuhr wrote to Ranke i propoecf Leo’i crilldm) that there 
are people who imagine that it ii with the prieeihood of hietory a* it wae with the Ari- 
dnian Diana, where the aefMring candkieie killed the incumbent in order to pocMee 
himeeU of hia poiition. Such people know very well that they a« /v|ffW and rm nitu^: 
but you ehould not compare youmll and ue with them. It can not but be pleaeant lot 
you to hear that P«rU thinks of you with eewem.** 

Equally flattering was the attention paid by the veteran Heeren to 
the young historian. At the age of sixty-seven, the old professor who 
was an institution at Gottingen and who was one of the few remaining 
eighteenth-century rationalist historians, wrote a long letter to Ranke, 
discussing the work of the younger man. Ranke had, of course, sent 
copies of his book to all the eminent scholars In Germany, including 
Heeren; and here is Heeren’s belated reply (March 27,1827): 

If I, my nvHt honored H«it Doctor, tender you my Uwki tor your double lilt eome- 
whet belatedly, I you not to coniider It u neslect. I received It a litUe late; bui the 
thing wai: i wanted fint to read your writingi and 1 waa prevented from doing 
«o promptly by preeiing buairM. The more lincere are my thanka, alnce you will not 
coniider them as an empty compliment. Your amaller work attracted me Am. formerly, 
when I occupied myeell with my hhtory of the European Sute-ayitema, I often felt keenly 
the need for auch t critical Inveetlgatloh, and since I rnyaelf carried on nmilar reeearchee 
In the lourcee of older hiatcriani. you may eauly believe how my intereet waa arouaed 
by your work. Your critique of Gulctiardini ehowed me Immediately with what eameit* 
nma, but alio with what wcceei you have made Uda ihveatigatlon. It wai highly m«i* 
torioue clearly to compnhend the eourcee of that author whose work haa beeu regarded 
u the bade of thie po^n of history. And to what reeulUhave they rtot ledi Butaleo 
your larger work la not liai deserving. lo any caee thli le the beglnoing of moderr> hla- 
tory, and eipeclally the Italian dealingi penkrate eo deeply in the history of general 
politic that one can not understand one without the other. In the caae of Venice, I 

•• Heinrich Leo <179S-l$7g) wu at thU time profeeior of hbtory at Berlin, but due to the 
eontroviray with Ranke he left for KaUe, where he remeined from 1S2S to ISTS. He wae the 
author of a number of eehematlc hietoriee of I laly. Mainly i narrative rather than a philoeoph* 
leal hietocian, Leo frequently contented hlmeclf with writing from iecond*hand intomatlen 
and in an uncritical eplrlt. I lie bitter toud with Ranke—In whkh the latter refuted to an* 
Loo from many eontemporariea who ware fiaTiJucrtef. See on him Gooch. 
109414: SSS-S3: WscilS. 1034-36: and Paul Krigciin, Htinrick Lee (Leipaig. 190S). 

" Thia ie the only letter between Ktebulv and Rarike that haa been preaorvcd. In July, 
1629, after Ranke publi^ted hie SwMseae PgpMdipn, Niebuhr wrote to the publiBhfir Perlhee: 
‘Ich vOneche Ihncn groeeee GlUck su Rankene Serbien, wekhee ieh laut anprebe, wee Ibr 
Hau< an doo hicr abgceeuten ExempLaren apUtcn wird, Ea ttobt mir su. eu lagen, daw dka 
kleine Buch, ata Iliatonc, daa vonreffiidute bt, waa wir in unacrer Literatur beeltaen. Ranke 
hat allee abireetreift. wa* fruhtf in aener Maoier atone. Icb habe daa Bucb auch rvach Eng¬ 
land und Pronkrekh empfohlen.” 
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m aorry that you could not use the Ncbile Moriai slvtia fSanudo?], But thia work is 
80 nr« in Gernumy, chat it can not eveo be found in Vienna. ... I hope that you will 
continue in theee eo meritorious researches. 

FnedrichvonRaumer, the well*known scholar and statesman, was more 
specifically critical than the cautious Heeren. Upon receiving the copy 
of the book which Ranke sent him, Raumer replied (January 2,1825): 

I should, properly epeeklng, pesi no judgment before reeding the whole; but 1 can 
sireedy see with cerUlnty that iu le&ming. keenrkese. kindUnsee. noble senM are worthy 
of the highest praiee. Aleo the languege. iiwofar as you characterise pertonality, is cor* 
rect. and I am not at all of the opinion that one should aoev on a forei^ beak and polish 
away all that ii intrindc. . . . Therefore 1 surmise that my honest opinion will publicly 
expreas the wiih: that to your moet admirable QualltiM you must add form. Ttie beat 
way to acquire it la constant reading of the great cnaateft. the oldest Greeks. Davila. 
Hume and a few othen, without any intention of imitation. 1 do not tell you thia aa U 
I doubled your respect lor these masten; I merely repeat what j. MOller so often recom* 
mended to me. Tacitus, so be said, despite hia unsKcelkad greatneei. becomes dangeroui 
to some; Livy la by soma leas reepectad than ha deserves. , , . Your composition still 
has something reetlsea, broken, the beginnings and innaitlona are often too similar, 
level; the great stream of history flows beet quietly, In moderate measursa. Still. macH, 
tiriu/i «sm. I have never before eeen such learning and auch aharpneas of criticism in 
any one of your yean, and becauee you can achieve everything, one must expect every* 
thing from you. . , , 

The influential Raumer added a highly significant postscript to this 
appreciative letter: Another thing: I have no doubt that after such 
an achievement the career of a university teacher will be open to you 
everywhere, and I gladly stand ready to help you with all my powers." 

Ranke cleverly took care to send his book to Johannes Schulae, the 
chief counsel to Altenstein who was Prussian minister of education, 
expressing the hope of getting a better teaching position where he could 
use a good library. Schulse replied that he found such a wish "both 
just and natural/’ He would help, he said, to the best of his ability. 
"Perhaps there will soon be a favorable opportunity either here (Berlin) 
or in H^le or in Bonn: at least it does not seem improbable." Meanwhile 
Raumer approached Kampts, the director of education in the ministry, 
and urged him to do something for Ranke. Kampta was impressed by 
Ranke’s work and offered to borrow books from Vienna for the young 
scholar "at ministerial cost"; he also promised him the use of the Berlin 
archives. As for a professorial position, there was a good chance: 

I sim «sgef to see you employed here m profsseor of history. Under the preeent flnsa* 
rial conditions it ii dilflcult, but pooilble end feasible. I hope that the answer of the 
BaiaUtry to your memorial will break the path; therefore, wait quietly for It and trust 
the mimetry. In the meantime continue your admirable and thorough work and be 
persuaded that you live under a government which honors and exalts true merit.'* 

•• This and the precedlni letten are tranaleted from C. VaRentrapp. “Briafe an Ranke von 
Uteren und ^eichelterigfin deuischen und fransflei rben Hiucrikem,” CV (ISIO). 
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In May 1825, Ranke was appointed professor extraordinarius of 
history at the University of Berlin. His first course at Berlin was on 
the history of Western Europe and was relatively well attended, though 
his listeners kept on changing. He was glad, he informed his brother, 
that he had on the average thirty students, while the better*known von 
Raumer had an almost empty class room! According to all reports, 
Ranke was not an inspiring lecturer. Almost sixty years later, on the 
occasion of Ranke’s death, his great pupil, von Sybel, thus described 
the master (with whom he had broken) r 

The Hnt impreiaion which R&nke'i appearance made in the puJpt [Kelhtdtr) was t 
certain wonderment. The great head framed by dark curly hair aet on the Lttle figure, 
the inceeeant movefnenl which followed the coune of thoilght with haaty gestures, the 
lecturer hlmeelf, now standing still in search for the right expreeeion, now sgain rushing 
forward in headlong ra^ty and therefore often dUllcult fM the ear to grasp, all this 
appeared curious yet not Quite attractive. . . . Ranke spoke vary freely, but had pre^ 
viously thoroughly worked out the subject in writing and thereby secured complete 
control of it for his oral presentation. . . . Lecture* always were to him mainly a source 
of general education for youth, the preaclung of the spiritual content In the conettenadon 
of human fates: every sensster he took up a large field of world history or some (Ifteen 
caoturise of German life, knowing well that fruitful reaulta were posable only In wide 
survoyi.i* 

With his ws&k voice and insignificant figure, Ranke had none of the 
graces of the popular lecturer. W. W. Story, the American visitor to 
Berlin in 1850, describes him in extremely unfiattering colors: 

I have also been hearing Ranke, wbcee style is the acme of flippancy, without dignity, 
gne* or intelligiWHiy. He Is a little round*faced man, with a baldish forehead, a high 
voice and thin hair: his head just appears above his desk, and ho rolls himself round, 
looking up at the celling and jerking out with the extremeet rapidity and nonchalance, 
and in a most equivocal tone, which one knows not whether to take as jest or earnest, 
little fragments of sentence*, . . . Ranke seems . . . Uke a garden fountain which 
keeps spurting up little futile jets and then stopping.* 

It was not to his lectures that Ranke owed his great success and world¬ 
wide ii^uence, but to his genius as a teacher in the historical seminar 
which he inaugurated at Berlin. Out of this seminar came, directly and 
indirectly, over one hundred eminent scholars (and not alone historians: 

< * H«nrkh v. Sybel. “ GedSchtniarede suf Leopold v Ranke." in his VttiTiit und Aihand- 
Itmten (Munich and Lcipsig. 1S97), 300-01, ice 200-30* for the entire epeech, which wu de¬ 
livered before the Berlin Academy of Science* In 1SS6. Cp. the desorption of Ranke by hie 
pusU Adolf Stem: '*A email man, with eherp feeturc*, t large protruding forehead, beautiful, 
beaming eyes. amUes frequently playing on hla lips, Reclkur^ eardMSly In his chair, he would 
fot the forme of the past riee before hun. eoming ae it were out of the twilight of antiquity, 
and obliged to give an account of themeeivcs. Now and then bri^t Saeba vibrated Uvough 
obecure aertencea, and pointed epigrams interrupted detailed deaeriptfoiu.*' 

* Story to Lowell. January 30. 1S50. in Jamtt. Willia/H Vtlm^rt Sury and Hit PHm4t 
<n. 25). 1.213-14. Stnry adde: “ Von Raumer 1 Ilfcewiee have heard^ull. dry. hard in manner, 
and hia lecture conelttlng of the dry bona of hiatory.*’ 
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Roscher, for iostance) in the leading German universities, and they in 
turn created students in the Ranke tradition, supplying historians not 
only for Germany but also for America.” 

The seminar was no original invention with Ranke. As far back as 
1787 Wolf conducted a seminar in philology at Halle, not to mention 
Johann Christoph Gatterer who. in 1764, founded an HisKnisehts iTtsU- 
tut at Gottingen for the study of the historical Ht^swissmsckofim. At 
L«prig, where Ranke was a student, Beck had conducted a bi-weekly 
seminar in philology and Hermann one in Greek literature; Ranke, it 
must be stressed, had attended both these seminars. In his first semester 
at Berlin, Ranke offered a practice course in history, modelled after the 
philological seminars at Leipaig." The aim of such a ^'laboratory” 
course was twofold: to bring able aiudecits into “vital relation” to the 
master, and to train teachers in history, Ranke's seminar, the model 
for all subsequent seminars, thus began the training of what proved to 
be the ablest historians in Germany. The first output of these studenu 
was the co-operative Jakrbikker du dtuUckm Rtichts unifi dm idchsu 
schen Hausi. To the first volume, that by Georg Waiu on Henry I 
(1837), Ranke contributed a preface explaining the genesis of the work 
and his own role in the project. 

On th« «ubjec(iv« and pcnonal tide jRsnke wroU in Uw preface) ihU undsrUklnc 
beian in the CoUc^wlng way. A unlvenity prefeaior vary soon perc^vM that he hu two 
deem of students, thoee who want to be well grounded In science elthv through their 
desire for genen) culture or on account of their future careers, and others who feel 
within themselves the impuUe and call to take active part In the advencement of scwce. 
The lecturee. 1 believe, may be suitably directed to both. It la certainly useful for the 
former to get some Idea of the tools of the tcholar and of orSglnel investigation, while 
the latter claas must needs get a bird's-eye view of the whole Add of their work, lo that 
later they may not lose their bearings in the details of special investigation. . . . Yet 
the lecturee are not enough. Sspedally for the latter and much kaa numeroui elase, b 
a doeer Introductloo to the real work of the icholar, to personal activity, dednble. 
This need for many yean has been met sometunes in the senlnariee under public au- 
th^ty. and eometimea by personal encouragement in voluntary prsictice coursee. 

Smee the beginning of my university teaching it has been a pleaaurs to me to conduct 
hisWisc/u Uibunitn. More than ortce t have had the good fortune to eee young men of 
ability sjtd seal take part in then. Gradually worka were produced whidi were not with- 
out acbolaiiy ilgniAcence; they threw light on difficult points in a new wey, and. as 
they were additions to our kitowledge. were not unworthy of being preaented to the 
attention of the learned public. 

•' Waits, for insrsnce. one of Rin}cc*s grcsUsC siudsnts, conducted • biiltiant seminar at 
GOttiiigen and proved hlmed f" the most successful founder and leader of an historical sebooi." 
Heinrich v. Sybel. “Georg Wtits " H2. L.V! CUd6). «B5. the wh^ 482-87, 

* Wilken at Berlin also conductsd a sem\cvar In medieval history, but it was not popular. 
Ranke himself, aecording to Glesetrechl. "never spoke of a Mminar, but his 'cxacisea* (£/«- 
Swi|«4i] became a model for ell those seminars whi^ vs rtow nave in our universities." Wil¬ 
helm Ciesehrecht. <MStklitur«dt su/ LnpcU v, Ponkt (Munich. 1887), 11. 
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Only those who intended to make history their profession were ad¬ 
mitted to Ranke's seminar. Tht students were set to work on the Mid¬ 
dle Agee, because here the most difficult and critical problems were to 
be found, and were allowed to choose their own topics. Ranke acted 
merely as a friendly, thot^ severe* guide. He rarely theorised: his 
approach was consistently pragmatic. The principle which the master 
inculcated in his students was briefly this: Get at the truth of the matter 
and penetrate to the source. Every document* Ranke told his students* 
contains an dement of the subjective: the historian's duty is to separate 
the objective from the subjective, to get* in other words, back to the 
essentials. The students were told always to remember three rules in 
their work: criticism, precision, penetration. 

For train inf thoMv^ho viihed to make ■ profesetot of wrltlns hiatory (Sybel relatMj 
he bitituted epedal hietorical pnciice eounee. m which, under hie sure guidence. (he 
pu^, without much theari^g. leanted critical method through hie own work. Rinke 
allowed him free ch^ o( hla lubject. but was alwayi ready from hie inexhauuible etore 
of knowledge to propoee initrucllve problem*. ariiuig from neglect of critical 

prindplea were judg^ uiunetdfully. yet In a friendly manner. For the net* he luffered 
each mind to follow U* own bent, mindful of that eupreme rule of teaching that the work 
of the school 1* not the formation but the development ol the native powers.* 

In 1827 Ranks published his second work* FUrsten und Voiktr vcn 
Siidturopa m stehuhnltn und siebulmttn Jakrkundfrl,** which was influ¬ 
enced, he admitted fifty years later, by the revolt of the Greeks against 
the Turks. l*his work was superior to the first mainly because here for 
the first time Ranke devoted much space to non-political matters, such 
as finances, economics, etc. The primary sources were in the Venetian 
archives. The young professor meanwhile had the benefit of social con¬ 
tact with many sophisticated men and women, especially women 
(Rahel von Vamhagen und Beilina von Amim), of Berlin society, and 
they smoothed away some of his provincial stiffness. His style acquired 
a greater fluidity—this was also due, as Ranke himself said, to the 
influence of the lucidity of the Venetian Reiations which he used—and 
his language acquired greater clarity. "Contact," Ranke relates, "with 
men and—I should not keep it silent—with women of worldly education, 
exercised a great influence on me." After he completed the work, the 
Prussian government sent him on a $tudimr«is€ abroad. 

Henceforth Ranke's output was prodigious. He wrote histories of 
Germany, of England, of Prusaa, of France, histories of wars, and biog- 

• Heinrich v. Sybel, "CoJIchlnlifedetuf Leopold t. R*nkc,” HZ. LVT (1886), 474 note, 
the whole 483-S7. On Ranke'e eemlnar eee eteo B, C. Bourae, “Ranke and theSe^Anlng 
of iheScmlner Method in TeachlAg ]Uuory.“ BdueeiUitci Rtwieu. XI1 (1895J, d69-47i Georg 
Welle. Di4 hiMmeAtn C/eSngen tu GiUirtien (lS6ri. 4^. 

•Tranilsted by Mw. A. Kerr *e A His/^y 9/ Sfrfio. ani ibe Sttpien Bnolultan (London. 
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raphies of statesmen. His complete works, not including his History oi 
the World, comprise fifty-four volumes." The two most important works 
of Ranke are: DU rdmischen Pdpste, iku Kireke und ikr Stoat im 26. 
und 17. JohrkundeTt (1834-36) and Dmtscks CeschUkli m Zeilaller der 
R^cnmalim (1839-47, 6 v.). 

Ranke’s Popis is cerUinly his best-known, and perhaps his best work. 
For its composition he ransacked the archives of Italy, especially those 
in Venice and Rome, as they had never been searched before. The 
Vatican, however, was closed to him. In partial compensation he found 
valuable material in the family archives of the Bo^ese, E>oria, Bar- 
berini, and other old noble houses of Rome. Biography and literary 
portraiture were a characteristic of historiography during the Renais¬ 
sance, and Ranke was so profoundly influenced by the sources whid; 
he read that he seems to have revived that lost art almost unconsciously 
At any rate, his works abound in character-sketches. In writing about 
Caesar Borgia, he exclaims: "There is perfection even in depravity. 
Many of the sons and nephews of popes attempted similar things, but 
none ever approached Caesar’s bad eminence. He was a virtuoso in 
crime.” Ranke’s critical acumen protected him against the danger in 
biographical history. 

It ii striking Iww history, when resting on the memory of men, always touches the 
bounds of mythology. Tnt delineations of ehincter becoms more sharp and vigoroui* 
they approach in some re^wcls to an Ideal which the imaglnaiion am lay hold of; 
events are painted in a more marked end distinct manner: scceesory circumetancee and 
causes are forgotten and neglected. By siKh a proceis alorw do the demands of the 
fancy appear apable of being catisfled. At a later period cornea the scholar who wonden 
how such fales notions could ever have been embraced, ekes his beet to uproot errors 
and at last hnds out that this task ie not so easy. The reason may be convinced, but the 
imagination is not to be lubdued." 

The sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries were the subject 
of Ranke’s greatest works. Besides the Popts he wrote A History o/ 

• ' Reprinted in SS'nmilkln Wntt {3rd cd., Ixlprii, 1874-90, S4 v. in 27), The lotlowinc 
worka have been trsnelaced Into Engliih; Htwtji iht L^/in end TtviMk rsM- 

1H4. ir by P. A. Ashworth (London. 1887). and again by S. R. Dennis (1908); Tht Oiumtn 
end SMnfiA Bmpint in lk« SiiUttilh end StHiMeiUh Cm/vner (London, 1843 and Philadd- 
ptua, 1846); ftiahry of iht P«P4i 9f Rmt duTtni Ikt Sitltmik sod SrMiumiiA Cenfarir* v 
by Sarah Austin {London, 1840, 2 v.; 3rd cd,. 1847 with sltghrly changed lUk); A BisWy pj 
Sprna and Iht Sffrtan Jimhuian. ir. by Mrs. Alex. Kerr {London, 1847), op. H Wuttke 
'^SertHcn und Ranke, ’ AlUtmiH* ZeUtekrift /6r CtitkitUi, IX (1848). 228-49; Ptriinafid ! 
and hiaximilian 1/ df AuUrio. Ir. by Lady Duff Gevdon (London. 1863); Mitlafy af lAe RtJ- 
ornsfwn in Garneny, tr. by Sarah Auilin (London. 184$-47. 9 v.); Hitmy aj du Pfvutw 
tdansrekyfrom tit Pin to Iht P*runt Tim. Ir. by Prof, Demmler {London, 1847-48. vel. 1); 
Mtmoirt of Iht Hau»a tf Btand^nhurf. and lUalary of Pruuia dtaint Ikt SttmtarUh and Bi^- 
tartih Canheriti {London. 1849, 9 v,}; CiWY Wars end Manareky in Pronet. In ikt Sixlemih M 
Smniwuk Ctniuriit, tr. by M A Garvey {London, 1862. 2 v., and New York 185^ I r )* 

A Hisnty of ffnitand. PrincipeUy in ilu SfttnUtrUk Cniury (Oxford. 1876, 6 v ) 

" Hialery of iht Poptt, U. by Sarah Aualm (PbUaddphia, 1840. 2 v.), II, 928. 
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Franct Principally in the Sixltenth and Samiemlh CmUiHes. which gives 
the reader the impression of massiveness made by a great building, and 
A History oi England Principally in the Ssfentemth Century, which was 
a revelation to British historians. It required a German Lutheran his¬ 
torian to take the measure of Laud, and the literature of detraction 
with regard to Laud was almost equal to that of Cromwell. Carlyle’s 
turgid praise was moderated by Ranke before Gardiner and Firth 
began to write. Yet even today no British historian's judgment of 
either Laud or Cromwell may be entirely trusted. Ranke's England 
is an extended commentary on the history of England in the seven¬ 
teenth century rather than a history thereof. In the case of Cromwell 
Ranke admits that the Protector’s authority was merely that of a 
tyrant "depending for its existence on the force of arms and his own 
personal character,” he was "felt to be an oppressive burden," and 
"hated rather than loved." He condemns the Irish massacres and 
Cromwell's brutal description of them, and thinks his executions the 
result of "cold-blooded calculation and a violence which was deliberate." 
On the other hand Ranke is favorable or lenient in his judgment of 
Charles I.“ 

On his seventieth birthday, in 1S65, Ranke was ennobled and given 
the right to prefix'' von' ’ to his name. He took as his motto: Labor est 
voluptos. In 1871 he retired from teaching and devoted the rest of his 
life to the writing of history. In 1884 when the American Historical 
Association was founded Ranke was elected the first and only honorary 
member. "We have meant this," wrote George Bancroft, who had been 
American minister to Berlin, "as a special homage to yourself as the 
greatest living historian." 

He lived to be ninety-one and was incessantly busy. His secretary 
Georg Winter has loft some illuminating records on Ranke at work in 
hie old age.^^ Winter became Ranke's assistant in 1877—Ranke was 
then eighty*two—and the first thing the master said to the pipe-smoking 
young man was: "Can you not quit that habit? It is utterly impossible 
for me to endure the smell of tobacco." The old scholar displayed 
prodigious energy; he employed two as^stants, whom he drove to ex¬ 
haustion while he himself seemed tireless. He rose at nine and worked 
daily with one assistant from 9:30 a. M. to 2 P.M., and with another 
from 7 P.M. to 12 P.u. No recreations and no holidays were allowed, 
except Christmas (even Chen Ranke tried to persuade his assistants to 
work). Ranke's friends knew of his habits and never interrupted him. 

A ffiMry 9l BnitenC {n. 50). 11. 560-53. 

^Geeri Winter. “£nnnerung«n.” NptSuM Su4. Au|:uai ISSSj cp, J. H. W. Stuckenbcfg, 
'lUjikc tnd Kit Method. ' A A«?ww, Vll (1S87), n?-S7. 
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In tlie afternoon in good weather he walked for a bit in the Tiergarten, 
accompanied by a servant. At 4 pm. he dined, slept for one hour, and 
then worked until midnight, always attired in his dresslr^-gown. Only 
once did he go on a journey, at the invitation of Fieldmarshal Manteuffef 
to his estate at Topper. Ranke went there without any books. Upon 
returning, he drew out a manuscript and handed it to the surprised 
assistant with the words: ‘'Here I have a biography of Frederick the 
Great, which I dictated at Topper.” The biography was dictated with¬ 
out books or notes—from memory ( 

His method of work with his assistants was bteresdng. They brought 
documents from the archives and read them to him. Ranke would 
listen quietly and suddenly exclaim: "Omit that, it is not essential”; 
or, "Hold on1 that is significant; we must make an exact copy.” Ftom 
these extracts he wrote his histories. He had no need to go out of his 
house for books, for his own library, filling five Urge rooms, comprised 
about 25,000 volumes; they were piled chaotically two and three deep 
on shelves and floor. Ranke objected to a systematic arrangement of 
his books on the ground that he would not be able to find what he 
wanted. 

In his eighty-third year Ranke conceived the staggerir^ plan ofj 
summarizing his vast knowledge of mankind by writing a History of the j 
Wcrrld (WeU^esckichie). The first volume was published in 1880, and ' 
then one volume yearly, so that by the time of his death, in 1886 , six 
volumes had come out and the seventh was ready for the press. He 
had reached the reign of Otto the Great (a.d. 962). " 1 have,” the as¬ 
tonishing old man said, "madea compact with Cod. He must still give 
rne five or six years for the work; then I will gladly go.” In his ninety- 
first year he began to plan a new project: a ^losophy of history; but 
he died before he got to it. And when he died, Germany and Europe 
mourned as if a national calamity had occurred. 

Ranke’s History of Ike World, being his last work, is as good an in¬ 
troduction to his philosophy and method as any of his writings- Psy- 
chobgically, it is a phenomenon of great rignbcance that Ranke's last 
work contained ideas which he expressed In his letters as a young man 
at Frankfort, more than sixty years before. One recalls how conscious 
the young Frankfort teacher was of the manifestations of God in his¬ 
tory; here in his final work we see the same WeUcnschauuni. In uni¬ 
versal history. Ranke wrote, the actors must be studied to discover the 
extent to which they express divine powers. The individual and the 
nation are agents in a world-movement. The mediating powers, con¬ 
nected with God, are what Ranke calls "ideas.” It will be remembered 
that such, precisely, was also Wilhelm von Humboldt’s thesis. Croce 
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has justly criticised Ranke for his use of generalised concepts. In 
truth, Ranke was in the habit of playing with hjgh>sounding and, in 
the last analysis, meaningless terms and phrases, which he rarely 
defined or elucidated. Thus Ranke speaks of “the objective ideas'* 
and “the higher potencies,’* of “the powers bom in the elements and 
holding them together/’ of “the general ideas that bear in themselves 
the life of the human race." The ideas are “ the thoughts of Cod in the 
world”; “they are life-giving, are life itself, are moral energies.” In 
the interaction of these ideas, their coming and going, “lies the great 
seaet of history." 

Now. had I^nke done nothing else but use v^ue generalities, he 
would soon have been forgotten; but his contribution was far more 
important. E>e 8 pite a semi-mystical leaning. Ranke was essentially 
pragmatic. "We find in general in Ranke," Croce observes with some 
disapproval, “an inevitable tendency to subside into the pragmatic 
method.” It is Ranke's "pragmatic” method which is responsible for 
his fame. He had a thorough distrust of tradition, of hearsay, of gossip, 
of everything, in short, that could not be thoroughly substantiated. 

1 esme to the coneludon [Rmike taiA st ths sgs of lUnsty] that in history everything 
rautt be sv^ed which cUvutee in tetentlali from tnitworthy fscu; 1 do not deny 
that 1 wu confirmed in the coniiderttioni on the eriUoil method which wore regarded 
as charaeterietlc of my works: namely, to cling to that which hae been tranemitted vei^ 
bally, or whet can be developed from It with eome certainty. . . , Much hae not been 
written down ... but to adhere to the written facta, such eesentially hae been for me 
an immovable law.* 

Ranke's distrust of what he could not see on paper, of what he could 
not check, was so great Chat he was led to neglect aspects and periods of 
history for which no documents existed. Thus he did not write on an¬ 
tiquity. or on economic history. He hated mystery and speculation. 
“He wanted only the light,” his bic^pher Dove says of him. He 
looked only for the tenable. On the tl^ry that history should be 
written only from materials preserved in writing, Ranke said that his 
fundamental principle was “to be content with that which is verbally 
transmitted or which can be developed with a degree of certainty from 
such verbal transmission.” In his very first book he explained his ap¬ 
proach: “To history has been attributed the function to judge the 
past, to instruct ourselves for the advantage of the future. Such a 
lofty function the present work does not attempt, It aims merely to 
show how it actually took place— £5 will bhss icfgm, wit «$ eiimtHch 

W, Dow, ’'Peetum of the New Hictory. apropew of Lamoreehi'i *Deut$cbe 
echkhte.*" AM/t. HI (1997-98), 446. Cp. Croce <n. 4). SCO. 

••Cuneuntln RbMler. "L«op^ RAiike, ' PJ, tVlll (1886). 64*74, 
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gwtsen ist.” And Ranke added that to achieve this objective the ‘su 
preme law” must be "a rigorous presentation of the facts, however 
unconditional and unbeautiful they may be.” 

This point Ranke explained more fully in the afore-mentioned ap¬ 
pendix, ZurKrilik neuerer Geschichtisckrtiber, which was to be his “pro- 
fessionaJ platform” for more than sixty years: 

One who far the first time confronts the multitudinous raovementf of modem history 
must have a feeling like that which one would have who conftonted a great collection 
of antiquities in which geouiite and spurious, beautiful and repuhive. important and 
ir»gnificant, from many nations and periods, were heaped together without order. Is 
dther case the material confronted would speak in a thousand voices. It manifeats the 
isost diverse natures. It is clothed in all oolora. Some of the spemmens march soletonly 
back and forth. They aim to be demonstrative. They think they are exhibiting the ways 
of antiquity. Others attempt to derive from the past theorems for tl« future. Many 
want to defend or to attack. Not a few are aealous to develop the esplanation of occur¬ 
rences on deep grounds, from the baas of subjective conditions and emotions. Then 
there are some which have only the purpose of passing along what has happened. These 
are to be classed as the high witnesses who funi^ied reports. The persons paiticipsting 
in the action speak. Original sources, alleged and actual, are present in abundance. 
Before aJL the question arises, *' Which among many is a source of original knowledge? 
From which can we be truly instructed? ” 

The best way to ascertain historical truth was to utiJige source mate- 
riais, particularly archival sources. Hence Ranke worked in the ar¬ 
chives of Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Rome, and especially Venice, whence he 
brought forth a vast mass of hitherto unknown material. It was Ranke 
who was the first to use the marvelous reports of the Venetian ambas¬ 
sadors in Europe, especially for his History of Ike Popes. The Venetian 
nlaeiont not merely threw new light on European politics, they also 
profoundly influenced Ranke’s style. Dor Stoff. he said of the lucid 
Venetian reports, Irrccfue die Form mii sick.** 

Having collected his materials and ascertained their relative value, 
Ranke proceeded to the task of composition. "History,” he wrote, 
"is at the same time art and science. It has to fulfil all the demands of 
criticism and scholarship . . . but it should at the same time offer 
the same pleasure to educated spirits as any successful literary crea- 

* When Cervinufi in^ted that tcitnee (Vissemc/ia//) ihould mfluemfi contemporary lifo. 
Ranke replied: But to have an influence It muat firrt of be adence . . . ve can have a 
real effect on the preaent only when ... we aim to riae to a free. obiecUve edotce." Ranke, 
*'Oeorg Gottfried Gervinue.” /fZ XXVII (1872), 142-43 note. Cp. BaaNHUK, IS. 

* In the Pr e fa ce to bia ffiitpry e/ tAe figpu (&. 51), 1, pp, ix^a, Ranke telle about hia re- 
eearcbes ic Venice. *Tt waa an almost univen^ custom among (he great houaea of Venice 
to have a cabinet of manuocripta attached to Uieir Uhraxy. ... A few of tbeee private codec* 
tiooa are etill remaining, and were acceeaible to me. . . . The library of S(. contaiaa a 
valuable store of manuscripta which are indiapcneable to the domeetic history of the city or 
republic. . . . The documenta most appropriate . . . were the Reports of the ambaeeadora 
oa their return tern Rome. ... I cr^lect^, in alt forty*eigbt Reporta oo Rome." 
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lion.” •• And Ranke was undoubtedly an artist. Though not a pene- 
psychologist, he had an eye for the striking characteristic of 
great individuals, and, most important of all, a genius for putting them in 
their historic setting; in this he was perhaps influenced by Renais¬ 
sance art, especially portraiture. Nor did Ranke, unlike most of his 
Teutonic colleagues, burden his text with inrignificant, trivial, repeti¬ 
tive details: instead, he had the gift for the illuminating detail, for the 
brilliant comment, for the swift and telling generalization. A few quo¬ 
tations will show Ranke’s mastery over his multitudinous materials 
and his gifts as a writer. 

The introductory paragraph to Ranke’s account of the French king 
Henry III, reads: 

As In uitiQuity Athens csn not be thought of without SparCai Rome without Carthage, 
so in the sixteenth and seventeenth century Prance can neither be comprehended nor 
undentood without Uk counterpart of the Spanish monarchy.* 

The following sentences introduce us to French politics in the fif¬ 
teenth century; 

In the Italian orse<ials they call the great central beam, round which the smaller pieces 
of wood art laid to form a most, the Soul i in the Dutch dockyards it ii named the King. 
Tnia kingship consists in the power which holds together the peofrie end the Estates, 
which maintains their equilibrium and supports them through the sCorm.*^ 

But Ranke was even better as a portraitist. Here is his description 
of Pope Paul IV (1476-1559): ^ 

Paul IV had already attained the age of seventy-nine. but hk deep set eye* still 
gleamed with all the Are of youth; he va* extremely toll and tUn. he walked quickly, 
and appeared to be all nerve. His doily life woe subject to no rule or order; he often 
slept by day. and passed the night in study—and woe to the lervant who entered hii 
room until be rang his bell. In everything he followed the impuliee of the moment; but 
these impulse* sprang from a character formed by * long life and become a tecond nattuo. 
He seemed consdoua of no other duty, no other butfness. than the reetoration of the 
ancient faith in all its primitive might and authority. 

From time to time characters Uke that of Paul re-appcar on the theatre of the world. 
Tbeir conceptions of the world and of life ore formed from a ringle point of view; their 
individual bent of mind is so strong that thrir opinions are absolutely governed by it; 
they are unwearied and eloquent speakers, and have always a certain eamestnw end 
frsehnsse of convereation. in which they pour out an inceeeant stream of t hose eenliments 
which seem to rule them by a sort of fatality. It ie obvious that the influence of such m«t 
must be enormous when they attain to a poeltion where their actions depend solely and 
absolutely on their oi^nions, and where power is combined with will. 

•SdmmJlickt It'srW (n. BO). XII. 6. 'Everything,” Rsnfco said, ”hangs together; critical 
study 01 the genuine soorces, impeiiial perception, objective presentstion; the aim is to Dre> 
eeni the whole truth.” Ibii., XXI, 114. 

• Cinl fVsrt end Menarth in Fronct. M Its AzirexfS and 5«wnfr«n(ft CtTUtttM. ir. bv 
M. A. Garvey (New Ycrt, 1854), 305. 

** /M.. 67. 
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WKat might not be expected from Paul IV, who had never known what it was to 
make a concaimoD or a compromise, who had always acted on hie opiniona with the ut- 
nHKt v^iemervce, now that he had reached the summit of power? He was astonished 
at hie own elevation, ae be had never conciliated a cardinal by a single concession, and 
haj never abstained from displaying the utinost severity. He thought himself chosen, 
not by the cardinals, but by God himeelf. by whom he was called for the execu^n of 
bis purpoeee.** 

Of the more romantic and dashing Henry IV, Ranke wrote: 

By his life and habits Henry IV was a soldier, Outvde ct the great battles which have 
made him celebrated, he participated in two hundred combats. He distinguished him* 
self among ail military men by a joyoua courage which he knew how to communicate 
to his captains and his anny, and by the rat^ity with which be could ese up the ntove* 
ments, the power and even (he look of enemies. Alexander of Parma compared him to 
the ogle who aeee his prey from a distance and who pounces upon it with infallible swift* 
nm. Otheri found in him a particular gift In always forming the order of battle In a 
manner most suitable for eadt poeiilon: in action he showed a gallantry which earned 
away all. The thing done, he did not wish to hear it mentioned again. When ha was 
presented with the notched and blood*eovered sword which he had worn at Ivry, he 
turned away his eyes with a sort of horror at the thought of what he had done through 
duty and r>ecassity. At the death of Henry HI. he was eouneelled to institute an order 
of vengeance . . . and rejected the idea; nothing was more repugnant to hia character 
than revenge.** 

Obviously Ranke was a great scholar and a brilliant writer. But 
since he made claims to “objective" and "impartial” truth, one must 
raise the question whether (1) he was justified and (2) whether such an 
aim is possible. In the first place, it must be emphasized that Ranke's 
mania for documentary sources—neglecting such materials as memoirs, 
for instance —facto limited his scope. He wrote some fifty volumes 
of history on the baus of diplomatic and state documents. But is dip* 
lomatic and political history all there is to history? Of what significance 
is a report of an ambassador—or fifty reporu of fifty ambassadors, for 
that matter—for an understanding of, say technological inventions? 
Or science? Or literature? Or the industrial revolution? Clearly, 
Ranke’s documents gave him “history” of a kind, but hardly a 
WtUgcschichte, hardly sufficient data for generalizing about states, 
nations, religion, culture, or anything else, except of course treaties, 
wars, and dynasties. 

But the chief criticism against Ranke and the Ranke school of "ob¬ 
jective" and “scientific" history is its total unphilosophicalness. Far 
from being scientific, Ranke was profoundly biassed; we have seen that 
he observed God’s handiwork in all history; he made no attempt at 
formulating a genuine philosophy or psychology. It sufficed him to see 

•* HisUny a} Fapn (r». Sl), f. 177-78. 

••pTtfuMiJwA# GuehkhU. Bk. VII, cb- S Ufl SimnlUtU Wtrkt. IX, 74). 
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God standing in history, according to Meinecke {Die IdH dtr Staatsrd- 
son), "hka a holy hieroglyphic." Ranke was himself a product of his 
time, a loyal servant of the Prussian monarchy, a defender of Church 
and State; and what he wrote was a complete reflection of his notions, 
bias, and interests. “Persistently neglecting social and economic in¬ 
terests in history, successfully avoiding any historical writing that 
offended the most conservative interests in the Europe of his own time, 
Ranke may be correctly characterized as one of the most 'partial' his* 
torians produced by the nineteenth century.” ** The only difference 
between the detached and “impartial” Ranke and his frankly biassed 
colleagues and contemporaries (such as Droysen, Treitschke, Sybel) 
was that the latter were more outspoken in their prejudices, and had a 
dearer realization of their function. 

To summarize: Ranke's great contribution to historiography lay in 
his whole-hearted devotion to history as a science per u, rather than a 
handmaiden of something else. Hence his efforts to develop a method 
which would lead to “objective” truth in history, his rejection of all 
that was unproven or unprovable, his refusal to enter mystical or specu¬ 
lative realms. Nevertheless, despite worldwide recognition, Ranke 
was not a “scientist” and was not “objective.” His method, his sole 
use of diplomatic documents, his purely political approach—all theae 
were but the shadow of history, not history, and certainly not “truth.” 
Ranke misled a whole generation into believing that he was writing 
“objective” history, that he was at last approximating the truth. 
Aaually, the most that can be said for his method is that it led to 
greater detachment, finer poise, and a broader outlook than had been 
customary before him, and this should be glory enough. 

Chtria A. B«trd. "Ttat Nobla Drmmr AH/(. XLI (193S). 7S>S7, tn this Pr«id«ntisl 
AddrcM btfor* lha Am«ricin (UitorUftl AMoeUUon, ProCcMor Bttrd, ra|lowlA| K»ri HtUMl'i 
Dft Kritif d4t ffUiorimta (Tublr«tn, 19S2j. mad« a iharp atluck on th« Ranketn method, 
and pdnrod out lhat Ranko'a “ao<aitl«d ntutral or auanUAc biatory" vaa merely the exprca* 
elofl of ■ German conaorvativa who, tirad oltha “atom and atraaaor the French Revolution." 
vaniad paaco. “The ruling claaeca in Germany, with which he [Ranke] waa affliiatod. havlnr 
aeoured a breathlni apell in the aeltlementof 1S1& wanted pace locoflaolldate their poaition. 
Sea Beard. “Written Hlatory aa an Act of E^aith," ANR. XXXIX (1934), 22I-S1. T. C. 
Smith in an article entitled “Tho Wrilini of American Hlatory la America from 1SS4 to 1934." 

XL (1936). 439>49. took imua with Beard, and the latter replied in a «tin|in( and pene- 
tratlni critique of Ranks and the Ranke lehool of "Impartial hletory." Uneomplimentary 
likcwue la ^nedetto Croee’e comment that Ranke’a ideae were eliaht end that ho never 
dsAned the concepta ho uacd. See Croce. Tkt^y end Hislory e/(n. 4). 291-92. 
On the other hand, Friedrich Melnocke, lha omlnent German hiatorlan, corwdera Ranke a 
“areat epiritual'hietorieal phenomenon." op. hla aiticto “2ut Beurteilunc Rankea." HZ, CXt 
(1913). 582-99. 


CHAPTER XUI 


THE RANKE SCHOOL* 


B y the middle of the nineteenth century Ranke’s influence on 
German historiography was practically supreme. Out of the 
master's seminar in Berlin came, with few exceptions, most of 
the great historians of Germany. A list of Ranke’s students reads like 
an historiographic Who's Wko^to mention only the greatest there were 
WaiU. Gieeebrecht, Kopke, Wilmans, Karl Nitzsch, Siegfried Hirsch, 
and Jaff6 in medieval history; and Sybel, J. G. Droysen, Adolf Schmidt, 
Jacob Burckhardt, Rudolf Gneist, and Rudolf Delbruck in modem 
history. One may also mention economists like Roscher, jurists like 
Wilhelm Arnold, and men of affairs like the Swedish minister of edu¬ 
cation, Frederick Ferdinand Carlson. Theseby no means exhaust the list- 
Ranke practically dictated appointments in almost all the German 
universities- When Sybel retired from Marbuig, Ranke proposed one of 
his students. Reinhold Pauli, and when Pauli was rejected, Ernst 
Herrmann, another Rankean, was accepted. Ranke, Sybel said, 
"dominates the history curriculum in virtually all Germany.” ’ 

But even more significant than the immediate students of Ranke 
were the students of Ranke’s students. Sybel, Giesebrecht, and Waltz, 
to mention only three, conducted seminars which became as famous as 
those of the master, and produced hundreds of eminent scholars who 
in turn became the inspirers of other scholars. For example, Dietrich 
Schafer, one of Waiu’s students, fathered 124 doctors; and Harry 
Bresslau, a student of Droysen, Jaff6, and Kdpke, had nwre than 100 
doctors. Out of these seminars came the scholars who edited and con- 


' GOOCH vil: FufTBR, seeinda te individual nam»: Wow. Elolcituae wvd pp. wy 
and note*; WBCfie, 105S-61; K. Bfindi, 'MitUere tmd neu< 

Jakrtn 4«uis<litr Wustw>ia/l. ed. by Gurtav Abb (Balm. 1930), 174-91. 
wde work » Ccocg von B«low, DU <itie^luUsuhTtttiP^ 

iU m unsfrtn Totnt (2nd enlarged ed., Muokh end Berlin, 1924), T^ 

C P Gooch 1ft BH/t. XL (1906), ISS. where he perinw out that in rontewt with rto 

1 ,,-^ the value o( Uw work of great German hwtoriene. Ibi* book tuma Ceschu^4j^as- 
swu It U a study of the klcaa and spHtua) ftnindatlons of th* great nineteenth-century 
iSoriaftfc The firai part deals wUh RanJee and bii pupils; 

meat of economic and political history, Ic a a " shrewd, If baaed, ^ 

difference between Cermaft and Western hjetorlography and ^ the non^oci^iK 
beads of economic history.” Cp, tha article on Below by Carl Dnnkmann in BSS.Vl ^3, 
and eoneult tbe A«|wn« BiotrspMu for (he uKlividual nacna diecuaeed »n this 

***^C?C. Varrentjapp. “Bnele an Ranke von einigca swet SthUlertSybd. Carlson, Herr- 
atattn, Raull und Nocrdec.” H2. CVII (1911), 44-69, 
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tributed to the Monumenia, the Hisforiscfu Ztiischrifl, the Preus^ischi 
JahrbuckiT, the AUgmtine Deulsefu Bwgraphie, the Deutsche Slaiie 
Chroniken, the publications of the Bavarian Historical Commission and 
various other source collections.* 

Most of the students remained faithful to Ranhe, and some, like 
Roscher, were worshipful. There were, however, a few exceptions, 
particularly Sybel, Droysen, and Duncker, who are treated in connec¬ 
tion with the Prussian &hool. Ranke never quite forgave the brilliant 
Sybel his desertion and in his last comment on Die alten Sckiiler, the 
nonagenarian scholar studiously avoided all mention of his famous 
pupil. In this account, written not lo!ig before his death, Ranke gave 
concise opinions of his students. One spring day in 1884. Giesebrecht. 
who was himself an old man of seventy, came from Leipzig to Berlin 
to see his eighcy'nine^yeaT'Old teacher. Ranke was much moved and, 
upon Giesebrecht's departure, he wrote aa follows: 

T recall the now srer. but once young, member* who pertlcipated in the hUtohcal 
eemlnv* on G«rm*n hiiiory. T have just paged through a long eeriae of Yesrbooki of 
the German Empire. . . . What ve had then begun Quietly, the aeeda we have planted, 
haa now become i big tree, under which neetle the Urde of heaven. , . . 

! am itiU aaloniabed at the talent and application of the young men who gathered 
around me. There were: Giesebrecht, who vidted me todey. KOphe, Wilmani: there 
also j^r>ed WaiU to whom 1 then eeid—for such waa the Impreealon he made on me^ 
that he waa destined to beeoDe the Muratori of German hiatory. Giesebrecht we* 
poetlctUy inclined; even then he already knew how to write. Kbpke wu intellectual, 
with the gift* of t scholar. Dbnnigea was ertterpriaing. full of praeUcal Inteniiona. In 
thia drcle the work throve. We came upon Che CAroniVon CorSaiVnar, whose epuriousim 
1 Ant recognised without being able to prove It The members of the seminar made 
the inveatisation which proved its falaenee*. Wait* waa not present then; he had gone 
to Copenhagen, and. when he returned, was dUlnellned to accept our theala but waa 
Anally convinced. Together with Hlrach, one of our most Induatrioua members, he wrote 
a paper which convinced ua all. HIncb vu the youngest of all. very well prepared and 
aealoua. Then we jcdned together to work on the Yearbooka of the Saxon Bouse. What 
inAuanced me to do it were the examples of von Raumer'e and Stenael'e 

SelxonBmptim. . , . We decided on partial publication*, for which of course we could 
expect DO publialter'e remuneraliona. . . . Over these beginnlnp there reigned the 
blessing of heaven. The above*naimed roen have made their wey in the world; but etlD 
they^^ many of them a* are eUll alive^Uve in friendahipwlth each othw and with me. 
It ie a species of family relatlor4hip in literature. May no bnalh of ill cloud this friotd^ip, * 

• In 1859 King MaxImUlan M of Bavaria, aided by Renke. founded the Historical Commit' 
Sion. At (he ftret meeting, at whkh Ranke presided, there were Jacob Grimm and Pert*, of 
whom Ranke said that no other nation pcssewed their like, and Wait*, Giesebrecht, end ^bd. 
whom the chairman proudly designated u his sCudeni»~"man of the Arst rank/' The Mis' 
torical Commiasion published various important source colleciions. ISO volumes In the Arst 
25 yean; iu most Imponant aehievament. however, wes ih* AlUmtini Dtulsekt 
which includes 23,000 articlBs writtai by ISOD German scholars. See M. Ritier, "Ueber die 
GrUndung. ).eiu ungen ujid Aufgabenderhlstortacben KommicsiOA.” HZ. Clll <1909>. 274-301, 

< Ranke, "Die alien SchUlcr/' in S4mmlH(h« Vtrkt. (3rd cd.. Leoxt 1874-ail S* v in 
27J. Llil-UV. 6t9-50, Now Ihs neglect oi Sybel. * vwg. vu, oe v. in 
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Essentially Ranke’s main influence was on political historiography. 
Ranke himseif was a political historian and his immediate students 
continued the tradition; only the third generation ol Rankeans began 
to occupy itself with other than political history. There was, however, 
a difference between Ranke’s political Weltanschauung and that of 
most of his students. Ranke treated the political states as vital parts 
of a larger whole; his students, particularly Sybel, were mainly Macht- 
politiker, who had a precise political ideal, namely, their own state. 
This idealisation of the state and its power was carried to a romantic 
excess by Dahimann and to an almost pathological extreme by Treitsch- 
ke, but neither of these historians was a Rankean.* 

Though a conservative, a monarchist, and a Prussian in sympathies, 
Ranke himself kept aloof from the acrimonious political struggles which 
raged in the Germany of the ’forties, ’fifties, and ’sixties. Sometimes 
the revered master was criticized for his detachment; occasionally his 
students were attacked for their pedantry and "microscopism.” The 
Preusstsche Jokrtiicher, the leading pro-tlohensollem journal which 
was edited by Rudolf Haym and Heinrich von Treitachke, carried an 
anonymous article (probably written by one of the editors) criticising 
"Our Historians" for being remote from everyday probleme. 

A certtin netlect of the crat, driving, rasl fora* sU too atdly raulti from ■ roethod 
which proudly clsima to be objective but which, bctoe it is executed, hu become the oi> 
poeite. The deeire to And the motive forcee of thinge excluiively in court and state ac* 
tlOMi often prevent* the great reading drdee from learning about the value of national 
intereeti. 

"The master himself,’’ the article continued in its criticism of Ranke, 
"cannot be altogether absolved from these reproaches." His detach¬ 
ment limits his influence. The little books of the patriotic Dahimann, 
though not acholarly, "have had a greater influence than in all proba¬ 
bility Ranke’s works will have.” But what was worse, these aloof his¬ 
torians tend to lose all perspective by becoming narrow specialists and 
antiquarians. "Too much in the small hurts science in the large." • 
Such views were not shared by the vast majority of Ranke’s admiring 
disciples, and to speak of Dahlmann's books as more influential is gro¬ 
tesque. In truth, the influence of Ranke on German historiography was 
deep and immense, and the personal flJiation from the master posseasee 
great interest. Before considering some of Ranke’s best students—to 
take all of them up in detail would require a volume in itself—it may be 
helpful to glance at the following, much simplifled chart: 

*$«« C. V. Mow, '‘Dm cute Recbtdcr politieehen Hiitoriker/' PJ. CXCIII (1923). 283- 
303; and hie Du 4iuii<fu G«ftki<Uaathei4unt Cn. 1). che. v-vL 
* "Uneefo iliitonker,’' FJ. VI (1360). 
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Leopold Ranks (1796-1886) 


Arnold. WUhelra (1826^) 

Bonjiell. Heinrich (1839-70) 

Burckh^t, Jacob (1818-97) 

Carlaon. Frederick Ferdinand (1811-87) 
Cornelius. Karl Adolt (1819>1903) 
DelbrUdc, RudoK (1817-1908) 

DOnniges. Frane Alexander (1814-73) 
Dove, Allred (1844-1916) 

Dummler, Emet Ludwig (183^1903) 
Gieeebrecht, Friedrich Wilhelm (1814-®) 
Goeiftt, Rudolf (1816-95) 

Herrmann, Emel Adoll (1812-84) 
Hirech. Secfried (1816-60) 

Jafffc, Philipp (1819-70) 

Kampechulte, Friedrich (1831-72) 


Klem^n. Karl (1816-74) 
Kopkc, Rudolf (1813-70) 
Maximilian 11 (1811-84) 
Mdmer, Theodor (1817-74) 
Niuech, KaxI Wm. (1818-80) 
Pauli, Reanhold (1623-82) 
RoepelU Richard (1808^) 
Roecher. Wilhelm (1817-94) 
Schmidt, Adolf Wm. (1812-87) 
Si mephr Bernhard (1840-1915) 
Sybel, Heinrich (1817-95) 
Walu, Geort (1813-88) 
Wattenbach. Wilhelm (1819-97) 
Wilmane, Ro^r (1812-81) 


Waitz 


Abel, Slfurd (1837-73) 

Amdc. Wilhelm (1888-95) 

Bemheim, Emit (1860-1922) 

Bocld, Friedrich (1848*)928) 

Brode, Reinhold (b.l8S6) 

Bninner. Heinrich (184(^1915) 

Buaaon, Arnold (1844-92) 

Cardauae, Hermann (1847-1925) 
Crelaenach, Wilhelm (1851-1919) 
Darnua. Rudolf (1649-1918) 

DeUo, Ciorf (1850-1932) 

Droyeen, Guaiav (1836-1908) 
Ehrenfeuchter. Emit (1848-82) 

EffBld. Paul (1851-1888) 

Freoidorff. Ferdinand (1833-1931) 
Frtedenabur;, Ferdinand (1856-1930) 
Gmuert. Hermann (165(^1984) 
Hsndelmann, Heinrich (1827^1) 
Hamadc, Otto (1857-1914) 

Heller, Johannea (1851-76) 

Hildebrand, Hane (1842-1913) 
Hohlbaum, Konstantin (1849-1904) 
Holder*E£ger, Oswald (1661-1912) 
HOffer. Hermann (1830-1905) 

Junghaoa. Wilhelm (1834-85) 
Kaufmann, Georg Heinrich (1842-1930) 
Kluckhohn, August (1832-93) 
Koppmaruii Karl (1839-1905) 

Leeer. Emanuel (1849-1914) 
tiebemann, Felbt (1851-1925) 


Meyer von Knonau, Gerold (1843-1920) 
Monod. Gabriel (1844-1912) 

Pabei, Hennann (1842-70) 

Putor, ludwif (1858-1928) 

Parlbach, Max (1848-1921) 
Fl^ugk-Harltung, Julius (1848-1919) 
Poise, Otto (1847-1921) 

Reuse. Rodolphe (184l*l924) 

Rodenbers, Carl (1854-1927) 

Ropp. Gosivin v. der (1860-1919) 
Saltier, Karl (1850-1907) 

SchBfer, IMelrich (1845-1929) 
SchelTeriBoichorst, Paul (184^1901) 
Schroeder. Richard (1838-1917) 

Schum, Wilhelm (1846-92) 

Schupfer. Francesco (1833-1925) 
Stondorff. Emit (1839-95) 

Sttfn, Alfred (1846-1936) 

Ulmann. Heinrich (1841-1931) 

Usinger, Rudolf (1835-74) 

Vischer, Wilhelm (1833-86) 

Vogel WUhelm (1638-91) 

Wartmann, Hermann (1636-1929) 
Welland, Ludwig (1841-95) 

Wenck, Karl Robert (1854-1927) 
Wmkelmann, Eduard (1838-96) 

Wlltich, Karl (1840-1916) 

WohlwUl, Adolf (1843-1916) 

Zeumer, Karl (1849-1914) 
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Sybbl 

I 

Budingv* Max (162i-190S) 
Erdmannsddrfer. Bernhard (ld33'ldCl) 
Herbet, Friedhch (182S-fi2) 

Holst. Hermann (1841-1904) 

Kero, Theodor (1836-73) 

Una. Max (1850-1930) 

Maurenbrecher, Wilhelm (1838-1903) 
Noorden, Karl (1833-83) 

Varrentrapp, Eduard (1844-1911) 

Voigt, Georg (1837-91) 

Weech. Friedrich (1837-1905} 

I'^ller. Eduard (1814-1908) 

COKHtLIUa 

1 

DrufTel, Auguat (1841-91) 

Lceaen. Max (18^-98) 

Ritter. Moris (1840-1982) 

SUuHer. Albrecht (1860-1909) 

Stitve. Felix (1845-98) 


OlBSEBRECHT 

Tranche. Kuno (1855-1930) 

Karl Th. (1843-1915) 
Oefele, Edmund (1843-1903) 
Riester, Sigmund (1843-1926) 
Simonsfeld. Honrieh (1853-1913) 


OblksOCK 

1 

Haroack. Adolf (1861-1930) 
Law)n. AdoK (1832-1917) 
Sominerreld, Wilhelm (1868-1915) 
Woiratieg. August (1859-1923) 


Ranke had more than thirty etudenu who achieved high reputation 
as hUtoriana. Many of them—Jaff6, KOpke, DUmmler—became the 
chief contributora to the Monumtnla. The Monumtnia, in fact, waa a 
eort of post-Ranke graduate school. Ranke himself used the early edi¬ 
tions of the Monummta in his seminara. '^Without your great source 
collection,” he Wrote to Perts, ”it would never have been possible for 
me to attraa a circle of young students for these atudies. " ^ A consid¬ 
erable number of these workers on the Monummta left medieval for 
modem history, among them Hintze, Maurenbrecher, Noorden, Pauli, 
Resold, Erdmannsddrffer, and A. Fournier/ 

Most prominent for ability and productivity among Ranke's students 
were Wattenbach, Giesebriht, Waits, and Sybel. Wilhelm Watten- 
bach (1819-97)* came over to history from philology, having been a 
student of Otfried Miiller at Gdltingen. Upon Mailer's death, Wat¬ 
tenbach went to Berlin and continued his philological studies under 

' For a v«riubl« miu of Uopaphic materUl*. vw Harry Srewlau'i ahxuitlvo GistklcAit 
4tr M^numvtio GimaAiat HiiVfiVa, wUeh forma vol. XLII of (ha Htutt Ankif (Manovor. 
1921), 

*On Watt«ibacb aaa Mi.. 263-6$ and indexi Karl Zeuour, '’Wilhtim Wattanbach,'* HZ. 
tXXX (1898). 7S-SS; S LharaefeW. "Wilhelm Waitanbtch.” F/, LXIV (1889), 406-29: 
£. DUmmler, In AihandUnttnitr kil. Akaitmit itr Wisiamthajipt (Berlin. 1S9S). 3-14, anl 
in NA. XXIII, (1896). 569-78j Vklor Bayer in Biafi^pkinhai y«Ar*i»fA, II (189S), 365^; 
G. Sadiger in DatUstki Znitektifijur G«<rAtrJiUiaiu«H(eSe/<, N. P., 11 (1S98>, 206-11: and 
C Parti, in ASt. scr. 5. XX (1897), 437-44. For a Wattenbaeh bibliogny>hy tea Biruttklaa 
/fir itn itm«ken BatktMtl. 1897, pp. 6871 0. 
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B(>pp, Lachmann, Jacob Grimm, and B6ckh. It was Ranke who finally 
attracted him to history. 

In 1843, at the ^ of twenty-four, Wattenbach joined the staff of the 
MommetUa and undertook a number of FcTSckun^sreissn. Eight years 
later he began to lecture on diplomatics and palaeography at the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin. When, in 1876, Waitz took over the ^itorship of the 
Monumenia, Wattenbach was appointed director of the division Episto- 
lo4 and editor of the Neuis Arekis. 

Ah this time he was at work on his comprehensive history of writing, 
which he never completed. Essentially interested in intellectual life, 
Wattenbach attempted to reconstruct the milieu under which books 
were produced in the past. His Dos Schrifitaestn dts MitUlolim is still 
an indispeitsable source book. Dtutschlands Gttchichlsqutllen im MiiteU 
aUer, a work of vast erudition, has not been superseded. His A»MiuHg 
iUT iaitmischm FalatographU and AnMung sur gn'ecfiiscfm Fa/aeo- 
graphtf are standard works on these subjects. 

Dietrich Schfifer, who in his turn became an inspirer of many histo¬ 
rians, thus describe Wattenbach: 

Wilh«lm Wsctsnbach wu a man of ihoreugh, comprehwmvc knowledjie. but of 
moderate teaching ability. In the lummer letneeter of ie?01 attended, with great proAt 
to myealf. hii lacturM on the middle ages, which, alaa, the w&r interrupted. Together 
with another atudent of law ... [ parlidpeted in hie hiMorical Mminar. in which we 
read only the Vi/e Benife/ii: JalTS't edition, which appeared in 1866, made it eailer to 
reed. I alio attended one of Wsttenbach’t lectuna on palaeography. The wayb which 
Wsuenboch traced the development of Individual lettert by meane of the wioua types 
of wntingi. was unbearable to ma'* '* 

Wilhelm von Giesebrecht (1614-89) “ was one of the earliest of 
Ranke’s pupils and one of the few who heeded, or was able to heed, the 
master’s exportation that an attractive literary style was no disad¬ 
vantage to an historian. Though a charming writer and thorough 
scholar, Giesebrecht never became the chief of a political party like 
Sybel or the founder of a school like Waitz. His remarkable achieve¬ 
ment lies in one work, the GtschicHit dtr deuischen KoistruiL^^ 

After leaving Ranke’s seminar, Giesebrecht taught in the Joachims* 

'*DletH<b Sehifer. Mtin L«^h (Berlin lAd Ldpelg, 1S26), 66; tee <lao K. Jtgow, ed„ 
Dtttrieh Sehiftf und uin iVerk (Dorlln, 1925); and tho FttUcktift for Schlfer, Fonehunttn uf%d 
Vmue>u nrr Ctuhieh/t dn MiUtia/Ittt und dtr Htuttit (Jana, 1915). 

• • Tha beat biography of Oi«*abrach( ia by S^und Riailar. Ctd4fkMar«di eej Wilhttm 
•an CitukTHki (Munich. lS91)i and tet hia article in Bnlefi iur AUgtmiruH [MOnchenar) 
Zfilimt No. 15, Janoary 18,1890. pp. 1-3; Pusm. Sl(m2; WoLr, 240-41 and note; WacsU. 
1059; Sybd. “Gleaobraeht und Ddillnger." in bia Vortrdtt und Abkandlunttn (Muclcb and 
Leiptig. 1697) . 320*26; E. DUmmler In SA. XV (1690) • 611-12; H, Pruta in Btflintr Ha/ionai' 
ititunt. January 6,1S90; S. Emcrten, “Wilhelm von Gieaabracbl,” Tht Heticn (1890). 89-90. 
Gicwbrccht’a wriiinga are listed in iheX/aranacA drf teyarurfm <IS7S, 1S7S. 1884). 

>•5 V.. 1S5S-S8; vela. t-TII. 5th ad.. 1881-90; vol. IV. Zod ed.. 1877; vol. Vt. ad. and 
centinuad by Bernhard Simeon, 1896. 
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thal Gymnasium at Berlin, during which time he published his Annates 
AHohmses. a technical study so skillfully executed—Giesebrecht recon¬ 
structed the lost original text—that the Prussian minister Eichhom gave 
him a stipend for study in Italy. The result of the Italian journey was a 
dissertation on Italian letters in the early Middle Ages— De lilterarum 
sludiis apud Halos primis medit am saecults (1845). Afterwards he 
undertook, with characteristic Teutonic thoroughness, an investigation 
of the sources of the medieval German emperors. In 1865, he published 
the first volume of his Kaismeit, which attracted so much attention 
that the author was caUed to the chair of history at Kdnigsberg. 

Giesebrechl did not remain at Kbnigsberg very long, SybeJ, his 
fellow-Rankean, was not getting along well at the University of Munich, 
where his Hohenzollem partisanship annoyed King Maximilian II of 
Bavaria (another Ranke pupil). Sybd resig^, and the King of Bavaria 
asked Ranke to recommend another scholar in his place. Giesebrecht 
was recommended and invited, but, being a man of gentle nature, he 
declined on the ground that as a Protestant and a foreigner*' (i.e., non- 
Bavarian) he would not be happy in a devoutly Catholic community. 
Maximilian II, however, had read and admired the first volume of the 
KaistTuii. and in a personal interview he asked Glesebrecht to accept 
the appointment as a favor to him, the king. Unable to resist such 
mark ol royal attention, Giesebrechl accepted the professorship of 
history at the University of Munich in 1862. 

Glesebrecht was so happy at Munich that he began to feel himself as 
a '*citizen of a new fatherland/* His opponents, mainly rabid pro- 
Prussians, attacked him for his Bavarian loyalty. Though bom a 
sian subject and a Protestant, he often boasted, * *Bin ich nicht ein guter 
Bayer geworden? ” 

His first lectures began in the summer of 1862; the hall was packed, 
for everybody flocked to hear the man who replaced the famous—noto¬ 
rious, to some—Sybel. A story-teller of great ability, his success as a 
lect\irer was assured, and for the next twenty-two years Glesebrecht 
continued to lecture on all phases of universal history. His lectures on 
antiquity were received coolly; but the hall was filled when he "treated 
dramatically the history of the German middle ages." His lectures 
were only one aspect of his work- He was also active as secretary to the 
Historical Commisrion, member of the Bavarian Educational Council, 
and collaborator on the Monumenta. His student and colleague, K. T. 
Heigel, has described Giesebrecht’s seminar for professional historians 
and philologists: 

> I On ihe who]« subject of hiatoriogrephy st Munich *» W, CoeU, '* Die bainiche Geechiehis* 
knchung im 19. Jattfbundert/* H2. CXXXVIll (19Z6). 2S$-S14, 
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Usually a famous or a notorious source was used aa a text. Enbard^s biography of 
Charlemagne or Bruno's pamphlet on the Saxon war, the universal chrwde of Otto of 
Freising or Benso's panegyric on Henry IV, and once even Machiavelli^s book on the 
Prince were choeen. The members oI the seminar had to be responsible not only for 
the translation, but alao to be prepared fcr critical questions by the maiUr, whereby 
Dot infrequently a lively debate occurred. Occasionally Gieaebrecht submitted a knotty 
problem which he had hlmseU come acrces In his work and wplamed hia doubts and his 
coDclusions; this gave the studenla the best opportunity to have a glimpae mlc the most 
Inlimaie workshop of the experimced master and from this model to acqui« the method 
of the critical use of sources. But those who told him of their intentions ol becoming 
hietoriaiis, he left In no doubt that the chief thing was not what can be leemed, but that 
penetration and imagination were the innaU gifts of the hietorical writer who must also 
have the necessary supplement in a inBny«sided education. Tine and again Cieeebrecht 
repeated Panke's f/eupr/ehM for the historian: (Titicksm, precision, penetration. 

With such training in the study of acurces there went hand In hand a minute historical 
problem which every student was given to solve. The teacher gave ths theme, named 
the chief sourcas and the auilllary nsteriali (to those who were beginners), and then 
showed, either privately or in the presence of the whole seminar, where the completed 
paper failed, how this or that source should or should not have been wed, and how others 
might have been substituted. Nor was the artistic presentation, the form, neglected; a 
sloppy styls was mercilessly criticised, even though ths paper wae technically satisfac¬ 
tory. Altogether Oieeebreeht judged the achievemenU of hie students with great levarity; 
his recognition wu haid to gat, and even then ths praise came iparsly. But he who wee 
depressed by censure could at least console himself with the thought that all studente 
were (retted with levere impartiality, and, from ths zeal with which bs was constantly 
encouraged to new attempts and shown more suitable eourcee for his problem, the itudent 
had to acknowledge (he teacher's tincere co^pention, 

' ' rogst Afbiii, Atwnii CfWr/" From time to time Gieeebrecht used to Invite the partici¬ 
pants In his semlrtar to his house for a festive banquet [Schmui] . Here the Frau Professor 
wae the ever eoUdtoue hosteM, whetlier toward the rich dandy "who Just came to Uam 
eomethirtg too,” or the pooreet little etudent who had never before tasted any titbits or 
drinks: the heet was actively engaged in not letting the enteruinmsnt flag. On such 
occasion! he wis nicely mfftMpH and related all poseible adventum and merry teles 
from his career.'* 

Gieaebrecht was a charming and lovable man, not too profound, not 
too philosophical. He held aloof from political controversies, tried not 
to make enemies, and avoided the aggressive dogmatism of his col« 
leagues. He was not ''a divine, a canonist, a politician, but a narrator 
of events/’ '• 

Nevertheless, Giesebrecht did not avoid trouble. His monumental 
Geschichlt der dtuischm Kaistrziil, in live volumes, which took forty 
years to write, was begun as a aort of sermon on imperialism. The 
Berlin-born Giesebrecht wanted to show that Germany once had a 
glorious empire and, by implication, could have one again. He was not 
very particular about who should dominate the new empire, wherein he 


Ksrl Theodor Hcige], Bmc)h <nu newfe* dtehuku (Munkb, ISEQ), 319-20. 
••Lord Acton, "WjJhdo vonCiCMbrscht." BHR. V USSO), 309. (he whole. 306-10. 
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differed from the pro-Hohenzollem hjstorisms like Sybd and Droyaen. 
Before Giesebrecht was half finished, the German Empire he had hq^»d 
for was restored, and he doubted whether, now that his work was rxo 
bnger necessary, he should continue, The Kaiseneit, therefore, was a 
“panegyric of medieval German imperialism/’ and thoi^ based on 
rigorous criticism of the sources, it was written from a one*8ided point 
of view which was bound to arouse criticism. Furthermore, Giese* 
brecht annoyed his pedantic colleagues by writing in a popular vein 
and In an artistic manner. When Giesebrecht was Ranke’s student, the 
master asked him what he would like to be, and he replied: “a drama¬ 
tist." "Nonsense," said Ranke, "you will be an historian,’’ What 
Giesebrecht finally did was to write a great historical drama. 

According to his own admission Giesebrecht had a political purpose. 
He wanted to arouse in the heart of young Germany the conviction 
of the need for German unity. After saying this in 184^50, he repeated 
it in sub8e<;uent volumes. The Prussian victory over Austria at ^dowa 
in 1866 filled him with joy. But the mid»nineteenth century, it must be 
remembered, was afiame with nationalism. Poles and Bohemians. 
Danes and M^ars, who were asserting their own right to nationality, 
bitterly resented Giesebrecht’s assumptions that they, being on the 
border of the medieval German empire, owed all their civilisation to the 
Germans.'* This was, and still is, a favorite claim of German chauvin¬ 
ists. But not ell of the Germans themselves accepted Gieaebrecht's 
thesis. The Prussian schod—and the Prusrians, it should be remem¬ 
bered, are northerners, largely of Slav descent—was angry because 
Giesebrecht attributed the splendid achievements of the medieval em¬ 
pire to central and south Germans (Franks, Swabians, Bavarians) and 
did not give sufficient recognition to the north Germans (Saxons). 
Giesebrecht’s work was a laudation of the Hchensuufen house. 

But what aroused the keenest controversy in the German-speaking 
lands was the question of the value of the medieval German Empire. 
Giesebrecht had romantically glorified that period when the Germans 
dominated Europe. He wrote that the union of German kingship with 
the imperial crown had been beneficial to both Germany and Italy. 
Such an interpretation was contrary to the prevailing spirit of nation¬ 
alism, partioilarly at a time when the narionalist elements in Germany 
were united under the Prussian banner and girded for a struggle against 

I* For ft SJftTic ftttick on Gleftebreebt'ft floriJScftiien of (he Cennan nee, German virtue*. 
German loyalty, Germin honor. German thorouthnea. and all (he other virtue* which, by 
implication, the other race* around Germany did not pnaema, eao Jan Lapa f , Cfafter iit Tfn4*nt 
een GUu^ehit GtKkukU 4er Dtuistkm Koimmi <Pr«fue, 1S6S) ; Us lilerKurt upon tb« 
inAueiK* of German ieudaJiem on Poland, DoCiemta, and Hunpiry, we C. v. fielow. D«t 
itttistkt .Sfoot 4t» MiUeiaUttt Cl.«pUf, 1914}, 1, S34. n. 2. 
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imperial, Catholic, non-national Austria- Sybel, now an outspoken 
HohenaoHem, took up the cudgels and in his address before the Bavar¬ 
ian Academy. "Ueber die neueren Darstellui^ der deutschen Kaiser- 
adt” <1859), made a bitter atuck upon Giesebrecht. 

Srbel chslkn^ thii interpreUUon. declihna that ... the event of 962 had CJ- 
verted the notional hiitory of the Ceman people out of iu naluial orbit. lUaiulated a 
false amdtion in the nunds of the German kin^ aruJ entslled the expenditure of an 
enonnous amount of Gennan blood and ueasui’o beyond the AIpe to no proAtable use. 
Owing to this vicioue tradition the Gernien kings were drawn into the disastrous strife 
with the papacy, snd the German nob\t9 encouraged to rebeiUon agairut the crown, with 
the ultimate result that the Uohenitaulen lost the rule of Germany, and were not able 
to acquire Italy.” 

Gidsebrecht, * scholar of non-combative character, did not reply to 
Sybel's criticism. The counter-attack came from Vienna, where the 
Austrians resented Sybel's reAections on Habsburg prestige and Habs- 
burg policies. In an address delivered at Innsbruck in 1861, Das dtulsche 
Kaiserreick in ssintn universalen und nati&nalen Buithungen, Professor 
Julius ncker of the University of Vienna came to Giesebrecht's rescue. 
Picker justly accused Sybel of applying contemporary political concepts 
and conflicts to a period when nationalism was unknown, when the 
Ztiigeisl was universal istic. The medieval empire. Picker wrote, was 
"through and through a healthy state formation, based on real needs." 
It fell because Sicily destroyed it, not because it was unreal and artifi¬ 
cial; without the empire, Germany would have collapsed sooner. 

Owing to the strained relations between Prussia and Austria, the 
polemic assumed a political character. Sybel's counter-reply, Dit 
deutsche Naiion und das Kaissrrtich (1861), stressed the idea that histor¬ 
ical policies should be tested by their usefulness to present interests; 
the highly centralized medieval empire was bad (for modern Germany I) 
because it did not give youthful nations a chance to develop. Success, 
Sybel insisted, was the only criterion for judging historic^ relation¬ 
ships; Waltz, who summarized the controversy, wrote that such a 
generalisation was "highly dubious.” In another booklet, DtutscHss 
Konigtum und Kaisertum (1862), Picker repeated his assertions and 
refuted those of his opponent. Finally Waits, a scholar who possessed 

>* Quotation from my FtuStH Ctrmsuy {Chkago, IdZS). 2$7, ep. 26S, 28S-a9. 376. "It la 
eaiy to criticiie the Iloly Roman Empire; euy to oharKO the mim of the Stx^ Sallan. ind 
Suufer hotiM with abtndofilng the tubetUKe for a thadow. in Jwloui to praaerve a 
chimerical power, ift being tenacloua of an iliuaory title, the effect of which wm to mutilate 
the natural hUtorloal dovdopment of Italy, to divert the normal hlatory of Germany out ^ 
iu natural orbit, and to waste untold blood and treaauia in fruiUcw wan with popca and 
Lombard ritica” 27S). Ranke in his Wibt*ickick/t {Ulpsig. 1SS3-SS. 9 v.), VI11. 24^ 
47. speculates on what might have happenad to Surape in the twelfth century if Frederick 1 
had acquired Constantioei^e after the dethronesnent of the emperor Isaac Angtioa, and regrets 
that he tailed to do ao. "Es war cm Moment, wie «r nleht so kkht wisdsr koramen konnte." 
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almost as much poise as Ranke, concluded the acrimonious polemic by 
saying that neither side was altogether right nor altogether wrong. A 
great historic institution such as the Holy Roman Empire, Waita ob¬ 
served justly, did not lend itself to monistic explanations, but had to be 
studied carefully as a totality. 


[ believe [Waiu wrote] , . . that Sybel hes not proven the detail* of hi* chief tbe«is. 
namely, that the empire led to the unfavorable political development of Germany and 
tothemiefortuneof theGennannaUon. Onemay agree with much that la eaid here. . . . 
But the manner in which it is stated has eomething harsh, aome aeaertiona are such that 
] must emphatically deny them; nay, the whole procedure of blaming the erapire for 
everything unfavorable to the political li fe of the Germane aeemi to me to be moet highly 
onesided, and the oc^ion that Ici all ite atrivinga there waa only error and comiption 
le not only hopeleea but alao unjustified. Without going into greater detail. I wish to 
make no further comment on the consideratcor^ of both concerning the more recent 
history of Germany, the poeitioni of Austria and Germany, the . . . formation of our 
future. I am here in the most emphatic oppoeiilon to ^cker. But I am Arm In my 
oi^lon that these Cjueetione have nothing to do with any estimation of the old empirs, 
and that one muet strive alwaye and everywhece that historiography should not be mis* 
led by the temper and wishseof the preesnt.*' 


In one sense, the controversy was settled on the battlefield, when, 
four years after the Sybel-Ficktf polemic, Prussia defeated Austria and 
definitely ouited her from Germany. But before that took place, a 
young Englishman, James Bryce, made a great reputation by writing 
a brilliant book on the disput^ subject. Bryce's Holy Roman Empirt 
(1864) was actually stimulated by the polemic, most probably by 
Wait:' assertion that the empire should be studied as an organic 
whole.Btyce, it would seem, inclined to agree with Sybel, when he 
wrote: '*But the real strength of the Teutonic kingdom was wasted in 
the pursuit of a glittering toy: once at least in his reign each Emperor 


>• C. Waiu, iA a ravisv of lha werka of Picker and Sybel, Gfi’infiukt CHthHt Anuittn, 
1S62. pt. 1.130-Sl, tha whola arUcIa on pp. 121-31. On thia centroveray a«e Halnrlch Hoiten. 
kamp. Dit milM^Ittrliekt Koitffp^Ulik in 4tr 4»ut»tktn $tit von Syb«i tjii 

f'itkt* <D«rliA, 1S34): Purtbk, S7S*74; GOOcu, 12S-26; C. v. Odov, Drr 4nltekt Sla4t 4ti 
MiUt\9UeT» {n. 16). I, 363-57. and alao hla Dlt ustitniitk* Kmttrpotilik it$ 4*uUeh9n Miuth 
cUm Mil Utondetem HinblUk C¥f P«>iUk Fritdriek Bark^tMOf (Munich, 1927) iJ. Harlunf. 
Oil Uktt ton JtT VeHkffteha/l <m Militlalltr (Hallo. 1909); DaKMAnN'Watts. ru>. 70)6: 
cp. Lepa? fn. 16). For a recent cHtleal awdy of (he whole aubjeet of the medievai empire ica 
my Ffuda/Ovrnev f"* t7). oipaclally «h. viii, "Oudf and Ghlbclllne." 

On Picker, one of the chief repreewrlailvca of the Aualrian “document«y'' icheol of hiatocy 
(together with Theodor von Slckel), eea J. Jung, JuJiui Ficktr tin BtilTti tur 

dtiiuekm GoUkrunsrtfkicklt (Innabfuck. 1907). 

»*S*e my article, "Brycc'a 'Holy Roman Bmplre,"' Hitnried Ouilook. XIfI (1922). 125- 
26, Bry^a brilliant eaaay wu a rcfraikabte production (or one to young. But neither In ita 
crtfinal form nor In itt later expanaion Into a volume did ci aunVciently recogniao (ha debt 
which it owed to Dblling^a famoua book, nor even to Crogoroviua. " When iheee filled him 
Mr. Bryce tank In preeialon, and hia later chaptera betray rather the charaeterlatiea Of the 
prise aaaay than of the ripe history. Admirable aa hla Oook ia, It hai beeoroe atandard by 
virtue of it* dear ar»d striking pfeaantmenl of largo facta, not of acholarahlp or independent 
atudy." CQF, XLHl flS96|. W. 
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undertook a long and dangerous expedition, and dissipated in a costly 
and ever to be repeated strife the forces that might have achieved 
conquest elsewhere, or made him feared and obeyed at home." » 
Unaffected by the controversy, Giesebrccht calmly continued to 
work on his Kaiseruil. His critical researches were so meticulous and 
so minute and up-to-date that he never got beyond the reign of Bar- 
barossa—after forty years of worki He not only exhaustively investi¬ 
gated Che sources himself, but he also kept up with the researches of 
others, a vast undertakii^, considering the mass of published mono¬ 
graphs. According to Lord Acton, Giesebrecht acquired an almost 
"faultless knowledge of the sources, in print and manuscript,” and the 
notes which he attached to his great history are the "most penetrating 
and instructive discussion of authorities to be found anywhere in mod¬ 
em literature.” *' These notes may, in fact, prove to be more lasting 
than the text. 

The oldest and in many respects the foremost student of Ranke was 
Geo^ Waiu (1813-86).” Like 90 many other German historians (Nie¬ 
buhr, Dahlmann, Wattenbach, Mommsen), Waits was a Schleswig- 
Holsteiner, that is. he came from a border region where naticmaliat 
feeling ran high. Nevertheless, though Waits participated in politics 
as a member of the Prussian party, in his historical work he preserved 
a large measure of poise and moderation. 

He came to Berlin in hie late 'teens determined to study law, and 
attended the lectures of Savigny, Homeyer, and Lachmann. Then he 
was attracted by Ranke and was definitely won over to history. In 1835 
he completed the Ytar Books oj Htnry I, begun in Ranke’s seminar, 
and after his graduation in the following year Ranke recommended 


■ TktH^ly Homan Smpito (nv. ed. New Yorii, tSOl], IM. 

Lord Actofi (n. ISj, *b© knew Qleasbrecht p«r$eMJIy. exaciorttea ha uyi 
^ ^ that to Giaaabracht • No faei waa unwaleome, no proof tnvaraad any favourU* view; 
fw N tnheritad m tradition, cultivated no prejudice, chtfftbed no lannd.” It la trua that 
Ciwbraeht had no weh wdl-formutated bLaaaa u Sybal ot TrelliehJta, but ha wn ilkewlaa 
prvfegndly naCioniiliatle ind profoundly patrlotie. 

_ '* Walt* attached w hia DtiiUih Kaittf ton Kml4tm Cmnn 

f?.' Bberbwd Wait*, Goori WofU. Bin uni ChmeUttUU 

ISIS); A. Kluekhohn, Zur Bummunt on Caori WaUi (Hamburc, lSS7j; Sybel {n. 11) 
aoe-U. from HZ. LVI (1666). asa-S?; Cooch. 117-22; PuertR, 60S-10j WcM.r, 9-4 

and Mtcj W. Wattanbach. “Godlehtnhreda auf Gwt Walts,” AHianitut,(tn dor kOmtlitinn 
Akndtmu dtr WitunKkafltn tu Bttlin (ISSS), 3-12; Henoin Crouert. "Geota Waits " Hi. 

VIJJ (1887).49-100i W. v. Gifcb^Ui. " WoftedarEnnt*^unsaftK6nlf 
Udwla II, Leopold von Raokeund Geor* Wain,” HZ. LVIII (198?), 181-66; Ludwia Wol- 
AMfl«dh<a|«drf CmiUchafldor WUstnukofion » CSIhntfn, XXXI11 
(18S6); J. Z^, ”Uopo« Ranke ct Geoffca Waite,” ASMH. CXXVII (16S7),VS-Sl. For 
a biWJO^phy of Walt: see B, StaUjderf, StbiiopoNiiicht Ooioritela ter Corrg WaiU' Wrtki, 
AeaonotftMrm, Awften, kloint AtiiHeko und puNitislisc/ie AfktiUn ((30nlnim. 1886), ThU 
bibheraphy Itata 743 lUma » of which are booka, 211 critical artidea. 190 editorial worka 
^cludmi tl^ in the MonumerUo Gormonieo HuiotKo). 313 reviewa. commanta, ate. Waits’ 
(Htammrin A9A«ni<iM/«n wen edited by Karl Zeunver iGdtiingm, 1896). 
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him to Peru for the Monumenta. For six years Waitz worked under 
Pertt, and undertook a number of scientific journeys in search of manu¬ 
scripts in Germany, France, and Denmark. 

Waitz’ discoveries while working for the Mmununta won him a con¬ 
siderable academic reputation. In 1841, at Merseburg, he discovered 
in a tenth-century codex the famous Merseburger Zouberspruckt which 
belonged to the pagan period of German history, and gave them to the 
philologist Jacob Grimm to publish. As a result of his discoveries, the 
twenty-nine-year-old Waitz was given the professor^ip of history at Kiel. 

At this Sdileswig university Waitz did two important things. He 
was the first to lecture on meieval German historiography, a subject 
which attracted many students. Although not a great lecturer in the 
way that Dahlmann was, Waitz was thorough and "uncommonly in¬ 
structive.’' His luddity and orderly presentation of his materials made 
him an outstandii^ academic figure. In the second place, while at 
Kiel he began to work on his monumental Deuiscke Verjassangsgt- 
ukichli, being stimulated to do so by his resentment of Tacitus' mis¬ 
representation of the early Germans. 

Politics interrupted this phase of Waitz’ career. He was his uni¬ 
versity's representative in the provincial diet. During the " revolu¬ 
tion’' of 1848 he represented Schleswig-Holstdn in the Frankfort 
"parliament of professors." As a member of the Right Center party, 
his pro-German (i.e., pro-Hohenzollem) views made him obnoxious 
to the Danish government; hence, in 1849, he accepted a call to Gottin¬ 
gen where he remained for twenty-six years. 

At Gottingen Waitz created what was undoubtedly the foremost 
medieval historical school in Germany. Though not eloquent like 
Droysen, or passionate bke Treitschke, Waitz, a dry and uninspired 
speaker, yet attracted large crowds of students to his lecture room. 
His very detachment was an appeal, and his practical approach in¬ 
spired confidence. But apart from his lectures, Waitz devoted much 
of his energies to his seminar which soon became even more celebrated 
than that of Ranke, who in his later years gave more and more time to 
his own work and paid less attention to students. To Waitz' seminar 
came students frcm all over Germany, from Austria, Switzerland, 
FVance, and Italy; and in his detached, meticulous manner Waitz 
trained these students as rigorously as postible. 

In 1865 Gabriel Monod, a twenty-one-year-old Frenchman destined 
to introduce the German scientific method in his country, asked Hip- 
polyte Taine whether it would be profitable for him to study history 
in Germany, and elicited a remarkable letter from the historian of the 
ancien rigme. 
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I ansver, yes. unheftUtingly (Taine repKcdl. Most of th< great historical studies in 
OUT tima have their source and thor centre in Germany. Thii is indispuuble for San¬ 
skrit and Pet^ sUidies, for Biblical exegesis, and Icf Latin and Greek History and 
Philology. U is less true for Modem History; each nation, such as England and France, 
has its original historians Nevertheless, even in thsc foreign province, in Che history of 
Italy, ol Provence, or Spain, Germans do as weU as natives. 

Thsir superiority in history is due to two causes. In the first place, they art philologists; 
they go straight to the texts; they read manuscripts and unpublished documents; they 
coow to Paris, to Oxford, to Dublin, in order to compare cMerent readings; they study 
St fiat hand. The defect of University education is that it imparts sscond'hand knowl* 
edge, through manuals. ef»tomes, lectures, and ready-made sdrtiona. ... A writer, an 
historian, should stand face to face, and without an intemediary, with monumenu be¬ 
fore any reccihcation or restoration. 

In the second place, they | the Germans] are philosophers. Almost all of them have at¬ 
tended. while at the Unlveiaity, or sinca then, one or two courses of lectures on Philoso¬ 
phy, so that they have acquired the habit of generalising and of seeing objects in masses. 
Thence their idtti on the tnsmbit and development of a whole civiliaation. . . . 

Such, Sir, is the best historical culture. ... To make an sifort to acquire it is a noble 
and a perilous undertaking.’* 

Monctd took Taine’s advice and went to Germany. "When one 
wanted to occupy oneself with the Middle Ages," Monod said later, "it 
was necessary to go to Gdttingen to receive the scientific baptism," 
especially from Waits who exercised "a sort of scicntiik kingship." 
The young Frenchman found the German scholar an admirable charac¬ 
ter. Waltz was, Monod relates, a man of great kindness, honesty, can¬ 
dor, completely devoid of vanity or malice; and he cells of a remarkable 
example of Wait 2 ' great-heartedness. When the Franco-Prussian 
war broke out, Monod went to say farewell to his master. Waltz, far 
from showing any rancor or expressing any patriotic hostility, spoke 
his regrets at the disastrous consequences which he foresaw from the 
war, especially for France, and, taking Monod's hand, said in a moved 
voice: "May God bless your country.” 

There are many descriptions of Waltz* seminar at Gdttingen.** 
Wattenbach says that Waits always insisted on a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of sources before making any kind of generalization; each student 
was free to choose his subject and his treatment, provided they were 
not arbitrary. According to Sybel, Waits was over-conscientious. More 
critical than philosophical, Waltz was "highly suspicious of every 
resume, every definition, every final word.” What was not in the docu¬ 
ments should not be stated I Monod writes that in his seminar Waltz 
emphasized three points: "Criticism of sources, criticism of origins, 

** Lift gytd L4iUTa oj f si*w, tr. bv Mn. R. L. D«vonibir« (London. 1902-06, 8 v.}. II, 264- 
6S. 

•• For WaiU* own account of hi* aemiAv and his itudenu tee " Die hinoriachen Uebungen 
tu Odttinren/’ reprinted )n (be MtiH^/scA* ikUkrir AnsrigHi, 1867. pt 1, 364^; and Dfs 
4t* hUlfftwhen Utbunttn xu Cdr/i'i(|m (1674); uid cp. Wolv, 3 and note. 
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criticism of institutions.” The following is Monod’s lurid description 
of Waits' seminar: 

In lh« evening, in the study of the beautiful house which he occu^ at GStlingen 
h front of the univervty, be assembled twice weekly eight or ten of bis bat students 
to expound the texts, give account of the critiol work which he has given them to write, 
end to discuss it with them. For these discusnoni he prepared himself with the most 
attentive cere, taking notea in a muroscopic handwriting on small pieces of paper which 
be drew one by one from the pocket of his waistcoat; he listened to each student with 
friendly attention, then he examined each point with minute rigor whtch was also com¬ 
bined with the highest rapect for the thou^t and work of othen, He never yielded to 
the pleasure of criticising without motive, but he excelled in showing all the difRcultiee 
of a Question, all the arguments which could have been presented for and egainat each 
opinion, the caution with which condurioni should be made. One left these lesrions not 
merely more inetructed. not merely with more clahhed ideas and a better ordered mind, 
but with greater love and respect for truth and science, with the perception of the price 
which they cost and the reeolution to work for them.** 

No wonder that his students loved him and remembered him with 
kindness. Just as Waits ganerousl/ acknowledged his debt to Ranker 
he told his students to take Ranke as their "model and example”—so 
he himself hoped to live in his students. "My best works/’ Waits told 
Monod, "they are my pupils: it is to them that I look forward most and 
in them that I believe I l^ve succeeded best. My books will pass or be 
forgotten, but they, the students, will create other scholars who will 
write better books," 

In 1876, when Pertz resigned from the directorship of the Menu* 
mtnic, Waits, strongly urged by Ranke, removed to &rlin to succeed 
him. It was he who attracted to the Menumenta such scholars as 
Mommsen, tHlmmler, Giesebrecht, Wattenbach, andSickel” 

Waltz' magnum opus is his Deuischt VeTfassun^sgesckichte. in eight 
volumes, 1844 to 1878, the first three of which were gratefully dedicated 
to Ranke—"a gift from one of the many who think of you with gratl* 
tude and love, you who taught us the methods of strict historical re¬ 
search and deep penetration into the life of all times and peoples." 
Monod calls the Virfassungsggsckicklt, which reached only to tl^ be¬ 
ginning of the twelfth century, "one of the historical monuments of our 
age.'' Actually, the work is too erudite, too scrupulous, too weighted with 
source-facts to be a great history. The data are there, and so is the critical 
treatment, but one will look in vain for any illuminating generalization, 
for any explanatory Interpretation, for any flash of insight. Nevertheless, 
no student of early German institutions can afford to neglect Waltz. 

»C. Monod, ‘ Georges XXXI (1S8S). 382-90. 

■ For Weils’ ooiMCCton wi(h the ^f9HHm«7Ua see Breeeleu't CrtfhukU it* Monvwn/e 
(n. 7). 219-3S. 251-70, 366-^ 373-78, 420-23.47S-92, 610-12,619-34, 639-87, 602- 

04.609-17. 61S^S. $37-39. 6$S-6S. 
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As Ranke lay dying—Ranke and Waitz died within two days of 
each other—he asked: “What is the faithful Waitz doing?” And fatl^ul 
may serve as his epitaph. 

Scheffer-Boichorst of the Univer^ty of Berlin, a pupil of Waita, ini¬ 
tiated the study of the history of the Normans in Sicily,** and trained 
the accomplish^ scholars Karl Andreas Kehr," a brother of Paul Kehr, 
a great authority on papal history, and Erich Caspar. ** 

Although not students of Ranke, this is the proper place to notice 
certain other important German historians who were his contemporaries. 
Johann Friedrich Bdbmer (1795-1863) " was a native of Frankfort 
where he spent most of his life. He was educated at Heidelberg and 
Gottingen, and being possessed of ample means, spent several years in 
Italy, But “Old Frankfort,” as he once said, "was my first love" and 
the picturesque city on the Main drew him into medieval history. In 
1823 he met Stein and this meeting fixed his career. He was associated 
with Stein and Pcrts from the founding of the Monutntnla and was the 
first secretary and treasurer of the Society. In 1825 he was made city 
archivist and librarian of Frankfort. Like Mabillon, whom he greatly 
admired, Bohmer had a flair for documents and in 1831 began the 
great series of volumes which were his life-work, the Rt^nta or Urkundm 
Her Tomischen Kdnt'ii und Kaiser ton Konrad I bis Mtinrich VII. 921- 
231S (Frankfort, 1831). BChmer never wrote any narrative history, 
but his introductions to each reign of the German emperors are masterly 
examples of historical exposition. Two years later this was followed by 
the Rsgesto diplomatica Karolorum. Lord Acton thought that the intro¬ 
duction to the first collection was the finest piece of medieval history 
produced in Germany. Other less important collections of documents 
followed, the most important of which was the Fonies rerum germanu 
carum (3 v., 1843). BOhmer instituted the type of historical source col¬ 
lections known as regesia. He collected much more material than it was 
possible for him to edit; and in order that his collections might become 
useful after his death, he bequeathed funds for their publication and ap¬ 
pointed certain scholars to supervise the work, Among these was Julius 
Fucker, professor at Innsbruck, It had always been Bbhmer's wish to 
publish a complete collection of the imperial charters, and he had under¬ 
taken to do 80 for the Montmenlo Germaniat. But the huge folio format 
of that series was distasteful to him, and having vainly tried to arrange 
that the charters should appear in a more convenient form, he withdrew 

• Henniinn Bloch, "Psml Schefler-Boichortt,'* H2. LXXXIX (1902), 5+-71. 

■ D\t (Jxhtnim irr nfirmemtucksictliaeiuft KMtf (Iniwbfuclc. 190^. 

^Mter n und dit C'SnAMj rfw normannuehticiHiehtn NonettkU (Inn»hmcJc 1904), 

■ OOOCH, 68-71 hu a ivmp*thttic appecetttior of BAhmer. with biWiogriphy. See b1*o 
W a(t«nbteh a Articte m AtlttHfiM drutMlt^ Bwpapkit. lU flS^. 78-78. 
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from the undertaking altj^ether. An edition containing all of Bdhmer’s 
documents being then out of the question, Ficker selected those which 
had not been published, and those which existed isolated and scattered 
in very rare works. To the transcripu left by Bbhmer, Ficker added 
from his own rich store of documents, and from these combined sources 
produced the large volume of Ada mperii stUcla which perpetuated the 
memory of Bbhmer's scholarship. It contained 945 charters of German 
kings and emperors, from 928 to 1399 a.d. BOhmer’s method had not 
been as acute as it should have, and in time other documents were dis¬ 
covered, so a revised and enlarged edition of the imperial Reiesia was 
later undertaken. But he had an inspiring personality and deserves to 
be remembered along with Stein end Peru. 

The Austrian school of history had two centers: Innsbruck and 
Vienna. Both excelled in diplomatic studies, Picker’s Beitrdie zur 
Urkundenlehre (1877) was almost as epoch-making as Mabi lion’s Dt re 
diplmatica. After the Revolution of 1848 the liberal Count Thun, 
minister of education, invited Ficker to Vienna, and he died an Aus¬ 
trian subjea though bom a Catholic in Westphalia. The founding of 
the Historical Institute at Vienna in 1854 marked the inception of 
critical historical studies there.’’ It was modelled after the £cole des 
Charles and owed its origin in a peculiar way to Theodor Sickel, 
the son of a Lutheran Saxon pastor, who was expelled from Berlin in 
1849 on political grounds and went to Paris where he spent two years 
at the £cole des Charles. In Vienna he met Ottokar Lorena,” who 
was then a student at the Institute. He was invited to give a course of 
lectures on palaeography, rince the £cole des Chartes was world- 
famous for the instruction in this subject, soon joined the staff, and in 
1867 became director of the Institute.** SickeVs successor who carried 
on the labors which he initiated at the Institute was Michael Tangl.” 

The Historical Institute at Vienna was one great organ of the Aus¬ 
trian school of history. The other was the Vienna Academy founded 
in 1847, whose historical studies for many years were dominated by 
Ameth, Directorof the Austrian Archives, a great and liberal scholar.” 


" A vtluable blofrtphy wu wrUten by Jung, JuUut Fi<Mir (tee n. 18). Sc« aUo E. MUhl- 
btcher’« ne<relo|ue Ifi /tiiulitihinitii 4v pesltmiekitektn ImxOula /tfr G*Kkithtij9Jtekitni, 
XXIV aS03), lS7-?Si And Wot?. $. n. 2. 

Ottenthit, Ow k. k. InilHu! fitr 9*i<eTt*itki»tkt Ct»ckkhUf«*»ekhnt. iiS4-l9&4~ 
FutMkxifi ruf Frier its Sanfiitjkkriitti (Vienna, 1604), 

** Author of DruUeki$n4s Crttkkkli^tUm in MiU/Mfr ten 4«r Miiu in ireiitkMttf bis 
turn Bnit its siertthHUn Jabrkuitdrtt! {B«rhn. 1S70: 3r<l r«v. «d., 1SS6-S7. 2 v,). 

See Siekd't DtHhaUtiitkeilm na irt WetiruU tines ieuUekm Grtekkhtafrttthert. ed. 
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XI (1606), 3aa>S6. Sm bUo WotF. 6 and n. 3. 

*»K, Krebbo. "Blbitoenphie derSehrUun M. TanglB,'' WA, XLIV (1622), 147^0. 
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German historical scholarship was gradually dove-tailed with Austrian 
historical scholarship, yet the stamp ot French historical scMarship 
through the tradition of the ficole des Chartes always remained evi- 
dent. The Austrian school exceQed German scholarship in diplomatics 
and palaeography. Nor could even the suavity of Ameth smooth the 
differences between the two schools. The controversy between Giese- 
brecht and Ficker over the nature and significance of the Holy Roman 
Empire warmed into an academic feud, was accentuated by the feeling 
between the North Protestant sUtes and the South Catholic states, 
and aggravated again after the Prussian annexation of Hanover. 
After 1867 Onno Klopp, the Hanoverian historian, found refuge in 
Vienna, where he devoted his life to the defense of the Habsburgs and 
condemnation of the Hohcnzollems, His huge and misnamed Fall oS 
tki Housi af Stuari deals so copiously with England’s relations with 
Central Europe that it really is a history of Germany in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Before concluding this chapter, it remains to mention that a noble 
endeavor was made in Germany by many distinguished historians to 
acquaint the cultured reading class with the results of German scholar¬ 
ship in sound popular works, minus the erudition and critical apparatus. 
The first of these, the AUtmeint Sicatmttschichu, was started by the 
same impulses which created the Monumtnta Gtmaniat Hisiorica in 
1819. The initiators were Heeren and Ukert; the series was continued 
by Giesebrecht, then by Lamprecht, and new additions occa^onally 
appear." In 1879 Wilhelm Oncken, professor in Berlin, began to edit a 
similar series, of which each volume was written by an acknowledged 
authority in the subject. Completed in forty-five volumes in 1893, it is 
generally known as the ‘'Oncken series.” Among the contributors were 
Dahn, Hcraberg, Philippson, the younger Droysen. Briickner, and many 
others. 

New times brought new interests. Even before the First World War 
German historical scholarship began to manifest a change of mind and 
interest. The old questions had lost their glow. A new orientation and a 
new interpretation ensued- This post-war school was irritated because 
medieval German history continued to be measured by "out-worn 
standards" and demanded a re-examination of the problems and evi¬ 
dence of the past." 

• Wou. 459-62. im • good daicriptlon o( (hi* wnea. *Uh UtkS Of th« moat Importint 
worki. A comploM Ibt nvay be found in Victor Loewe, BfUhrrimitit 4 «t ieuischtn C»sehi<Uf 
drd cd., Allmburs, 1910). 109-11. 

"On (hia (rtnsiden m Sduneidler. in HZ. CXL {1929). S91-9S. who flouU *'7e«tercUy’« 
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THE PRUSSIAN SCHOOL ^ 

T he Prussian school of historians was a secession from the 
Ranke school. Dahlmann, Sybel, Duncker, Droysen, and 
Treitschke were its prophets. But as Kant's philosophy was in¬ 
nate in the Aufklaruns and the Romantic movement, so Hegel’s philoso¬ 
phy was the intellectual godfather of the Prussian School of History. In 
the opinion of HegeVe votaries his system contained the final and abso- ‘ 
lute tnjth, Hegel was the first philosopher who included the principles 
of all former systems and thereby rendered his own comprehensive of 
all, leaving no room for the independent growth of any new philosophy 
which could only proceed from and be a further development of his own. 
Mortover, Hegel had discovered the absolute method which makes the 
process of reason so rigorously certain as to ensure the accuracy of the 
result. The State was not only the highest expression of human reason 
—it was reason, The State could do no wrong b^use thinking and being 
am identical. What is true for thought is true for things. It was iron-clad 
logic formulated to forge an iron ring on the necks of the German people.* 
Fri^rich Christoph Dahlmann (17S5-1860), who, like so many 
other eminent German schdars, came hrom that northern frontier 
region lying between the Reich and Denmark, is generally considered 
the "father” of the Prussian School of History. Except chronologi¬ 
cally, the title of "father" cannot be granted to Dahlmann; it belongs 
more properly to Sybel. Nor can Dahlmann be regarded as a first-rate 
historian. He was, first and foremost, a passionate propagandist for 
German unity, an orator and a patriot, an inspirer of political action, 
and lastly a writer and teacher of history. The printed matter which 
he has left behind him is extremely meager. 

Dahlmann's career is characteristic of a certain type of agitator. 
Bom in Wismar, he studied philology at Copenhagen and at Halle, 
and took his degree at the age of twenty-five. When Napoleon invaded 
Germany, Dahlmann suddenly began to feel himself an ardent German. 

In fact, so impassioned was his hatred of the French that he walked 
across Germany to Aspem to join the Austrian forces. 


• Goocer. cb. viii; GuilUJ 4D, inUoducUon and cht. lU'Hv. 
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Dahlmann belonged to a class of scholars which combined learning 
with politics. He could not endure the thought of yielding to violence 
and mere success, and teaching others that might made right. In 1812 
he obtained a professorship at Kiel, where he was until 1829. He in* 
cuned the king’s displeasure by a speech made on occasion of a com¬ 
memoration of the battle of Waterloo. Later, as secretary of the per¬ 
manent deputation of the Schleswig-Holstein nobility, he tried in vain 
to obtain a hearing for the duebiea at the Bundestag. He has even 
been credited with the very creation of the Schleswig-Holstein Ques¬ 
tion. Niebuhr and Dahimann split upon the July Revolution of 1830, 
The former deplored the weakness of governments in yielding to the 
revolutionary spirit and considered that Dahimann had become a 
demagi^e, although the two had formerly been in general agreement 
in politics as well as history. The great historian of ancient Rome ac¬ 
cused Dahimann of complicity with the French ’’bagauderle'’ and 
called him a revolutionist ^ la Lafayette. Dahimann believed that 
revolution was better than reaction. When his idea was put to the 
test, and the revolution broke out at Gdttingen, he proposed to put it 
down by force. He was a theoretical, not a practical revolutionist. His 
high idea of royalty and hla admiration for the English constitution 
were combined with a thoroughly Geman dislike of France, and he 
held that the chief source of all French political troubles was the ab* 
sence of monarchical institutions based on a landed nobility. Only 
a reckless violation of political right could have alienated Dahimann 
from the royal cause, but the occasion was given by the revocation of 
the Hanoverian constitution of 1833 by King Ernst Augustus. Dahi¬ 
mann and six famous colleagues—"the Gbttingen seven"—the two 
Grimms, Gervinus, £wald, Albrecht, and Weber entered a protest in 
consequence of which, by a royal rescript on December 12.1837, they 
were dismissed and banished.* From 1837 to 1842 Dahimann lived at 
Leipzig and Jena, studying history and writing most of his works, In 
1842 he was made professor of history and politics at Bonn, where he 
remained until his death in 1860. 

In the National Assembly at Frankfort (1848) Dahimann was a 
member of the constitutional committee. He distinguished himself as 
an ardent champion of German unity under Prussian hegemony. 
Having failed in his aim, he returned to Bonn and devoted the last 
years of his life to wntir^ political pamphlets and inspiring young 
students with pas^onate patriotism. 

Politically Dahimann was, in the discerning words of Fueter, a 

/i^i; CAfiW Dohtmsnn (Ldp*lr. 1«70, 8 ».). nvi«w»d in N8R. UI 
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“Whig like Macaulay”; hence he favored a constitutional monarchy. 
From this point of view he wrote his History of the Emlish Retolulitm 
(1S44) and History of the French Repoluiion (1845), works which have 
only propaganda value. His constitutionalism is doctrinaire, unrealis¬ 
tic, and in a sense characteristically German; it does not, for example, 
strive to guarantee human freedom or independence, but to establish 
a powerful, centralized State. “I am always under the impression,” 
he said, "that what we Germans need above all is power (Macht) 
rather than freedom, and I can not see any other way of acquiring 
power than by means of monarchy,” < 

Obviously Dahlmann need not be taken seriously as an historian, 
but as a teacher and inspirer he deserves first place. His influence on 
German youth was tremendous. A serious, imposing man, with a 
"Roman head of the period of the Republic,” tight Ups, feverishly- 
bright eyes, he seemed a prophet of nationalism to his hearers, His 
words were always direct, moral, dogmatic; he was incapable, accord¬ 
ing to the admiring Sybel, of half-judgments. To Dahlmann things 
were either black or white. Es tab nur eine iute Soehe und deren Freunde 
und Cegner. "Whoever saw him, the powerful figure, the strong fea¬ 
tures. the bushy eyebrows, the faithful eye, knew that he stood in the 
presence of a man who, in his absolute submission to duty, was a source 
of unlimited independence and inexhaustible strength.” The fact that 
the content of Dahlmann’s lectures "was not what one may call rich," 
as Sybel ingenuously put it, was no detriment to the patriot's oratory.* 
In 1830 Dahlmann published a survey of the principal sources and 
authorities of German history ai a help to his own students at Gbttin- 
gen. The work was soon widely adopted and in 1838 a second edition 
appeared. This edition contained a large amount of new matter. 
For the next thirty years no other edition was issued in spite of the prog¬ 
ress made in historical scholarship. A third edition appeared in 1869, 
with 2800 titles. In 1875 Waits published what was nominally a fourth 
edition, but actually a new work. The whole arrangement was more 
systematic and gained in clearness by a division into longer periods. 
Notwithstandii^ the exclusion of many works that had then become 
obsolete, there was a great increase in the number of titles cited. Where 
Dahlmann in 1838 had given some 700 titles, the fourth edition con¬ 
tains 3215 titles. Waits gave careful attention to periodical literature. 

• H. V. Tniuchkft, '*P, C. Dahlrrv&nn." in bn ffuitfiKht und PflUUtkt Auf//u« (Lttpeiz. 
im.4v.iim 
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The ninth edition, edited by Hermann Haering and a host of collabo¬ 
rators, was issued in 1931. It contains 16,337 classified items, most of 
them including several titles combined together, and is beyond doubt 
the most complete national bibliography in odstence. 

Max Duncker (1811-86) ‘ was a student of Ranke who was active 
in politics. He was not an outstanding historian. His best-known work 
is a History of Aniuruily in nine volumes, the Greek part extending to 
the death of Pericles. The work has little merit apart from the fact 
that it is based on new material discovered by others. Despite his 
training in Ranke’s seminar, Duncker was either unable or unwilling 
to use the sources critically; nor did he have the perception to see the 
organic connection between the various states of antiquity. 

Duncker became professor at Berlin in 1859 (at the same time as his 
friend Droysen); two years later Bismarck appointed him Minister of 
State in charge of the press. In 1866 he became Pruswan Civil Com¬ 
missioner at Cassel, and in the following year Director of the Prus¬ 
sian archives, in which capacity he reorganized the provincial archives. 
In 1885, one year before his death, he was named historiographer of 
Brandenburg- Thus politics and administration detracted from Dun- 
cker’s scientific career.’ 

In February 1867, on the occasion of Ranke’s doctoral jubilee, 
Heinrich von Sybel (1817-95) * addressed the Prince of German 
historians (historicoTum Germcniae princeps) in the llatterir^ words of 

I On puAdccr tee tbe biocraphy by R. H«ym. Pas Uim Max Omekxrt (Berlin. iSSl). an 
emrmaUy pollllcal life: Reinhold Brodo, "Max Dunckcn AAinl an d«r doutechen Oeachicbt- 
ichrahun^," ForsehuHtm tur SrasMta^tiithtn u/tJ pfsauisckan Gaakiehfe. VI (18S3). S01> 
the Mfnc. "Max Duncker," in JakratUneku dit Fv’lschitu d*r kiassistlun Xflrf. 
lumswissenschap, XLIX. 147-74; Treclachke (n. 4). IV. 401 ff.i ConaianUn Roaelcr. "Dae 
L«ben Ma* Dunckera,’' tXVIII (1891), 404-2S: W, CwKibrecht. In SUtuTitsMfitkit 4*r 
bayriselm Akgdemii. Ph.*hht. KIbmc. 1 {It&T). 294 E: S. Rwach. "MaximUien-Wol^ns 
Duncker,” FM. XXXII (18SS). 187-74; Foete*. 68S; GoOCH. 133, 475; Wecelb, 1078; and 
the anid« and bibliography by PeCendorff In Allgtmtitu 4tuUtht Biatrapkie, XLVI1.171 ff. 

’ DufKkar'a CtschitUt 4ti Akrrium hm appeared in 18S2-87; 5th ed., 187S-83. 7 v.; Neu« 
Polge. 1884-86.2 v. It wat tmrulated Into Snglieh by Evelyn Abbot CLondon, 1S77-82, 8 v.). 
He ako wroiaMu tfer Zeil FriMriehs Gtaum toid Fritirick Wilktlm III (Lalpaif, 187$); 
APkand^v%4«K ffus dtf newrm GtsehiehJa (tolp&g. 1S$7); A6kend!uaien aus 4ft t^ifthneken 
Gtsckiehlf (L«iptig. iSSri i ^ Krisis (Laipsis. 134$); FtudalUil vtU AtisU- 

haiit (Bttlln. 185S). 

* Fbr a bibliography and (or notca on ba life aw Vaitontrapp'e biographical invoduction to 
Sybd’a VffltSgi unJ APhcnlbmten (Munich and Lcipeig. 1S97>. See alao FuETSS. 668-77; 
WoLy.240and n. 1; Wsceu. 1069-81; Gooch. 112>14.124-23,127-29, 140-47; GuiLUto, 
171-253; A. LQbbe. Fritdriek C«nU und Heinrifk aoa Sybtl. Bin Beilrat xxr CfsekUkU 4ft 
nfuftfn HiatfTiopaphif (Gditingen. 1913). in vhich the author pointa out that Sybel reached 
(he aame eonclmlona aa rcgarda tbe French Revolution aa did GenU about half a century 
earlier: F. Mcinocke. -'Hciniioh von Sybd.” HZ, LXXV (1895), 399-96;T. de Wyaewa. “La 
vie et I'oeuvre d'Hanrl do Sybel,” RDM. CXXXII (1896). 217-27; BR. CXXVllI (1333). 
2S9-32S; A. Kluekhohn, " ileionch von Sybei'e (TawibVUr dW Bffntndunt 4ts neutn 4tui4chfn 
Rfithts." DfuUcM RuHltckou. IXl (1888). 451-61. LXII (1390). 127-4Q; Pflugk-darttung, 
in Wniermentts MondiS’HOu. June 18$3; R. Rcuas. in ff/f. LIX (1895). 4S0-S3; QR, CXXlX. 
(1870), 434-84, CLXXI, 329 ff.; AHR. I (1895), l9a 
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a ‘'faithful student." The man who thus acknowledged hU debt to 
Ranke, in whose seminar he spent two years, was to be the most distin¬ 
guished of Ranke’s studenu who broke with the master, Sybel, more 
a Poliliker than a scholar, became the foremost exponent of what is 
known as the “Prussian School" of history. He was bom at Dussel- 
dorf, the son of a free-thinking Prussian official. His early environ¬ 
ment was characteristically Rhenish: liberal in politics, French in 
thought, upper-bourgeois in the way of life. It is astonishing how 
closely his environment resembled that of another Rhinelander, Karl 
Marx. If Sybel had not discovered Edmund Burke at a critical mo¬ 
ment in his life, his career might have taken a different turn; he might, 
in fact, have gone the way of Marx. But Burke, he admitted, saved 
him from sinkir^ "into the arid wilderness of abstract radicalism." 

In 1841 Sybel had published a Hht&ry of the First Crusade, one of 
the most critical products of Ranke's seminar. Three years later, in 
IS44, he became professor at Bonn. In 1845 he was called to Marburg 
and in 1856, at Ranke's recommendation, to Munich, where he was 
later replaced by Giesebrecht. From 1861 to 1875 he was again at 
Bonn. Then a gratelul Prussian government appdnted its most effec¬ 
tive spokesman Director of the Arehives. These years were full of po- 
lirical, scholarly, and journalistic activities, all subordinated to one 
aim: to rationalize and further the powerful Hoherxzollem State, As 
Acton said of Sybel: “He became the first classic of imperialism, and 
helped to form that garrison of distinguished historians that prepared 
the Prussian supremacy together with their own, and now hold Berlin 
like a fortress."* 

Even in the early years of his career Sybel di^layed the qualities of 
a pobtician. He was cold—except where his patriotism was involved- 
calculating, disciplined. To him history was an instrument of politics. 
He criticized Ranke for his detachment, inristing that German histo¬ 
rians must have a "national conscience." Politics, he said, was the 
“natural vocation of the scholar,” 

Sybel was only twenty-nine years old [rtUUe his student Max BiUlngarl when in 
April, 1$47, I reported br his lectures. Pale and lean, he seemed to me to be much 
older; mweover, he was already Ordmariui [full professor! for three semeslers, and 
therefore his somewhat older af^iearaiice waa more desirable for the Hessian (this was 
at Marburg] student body. When 1 told him of my inclination to study history, he gave 
me a penetrating analyse of the difference betweeD sources and auxiliary means ^Hiifs- 
miiUin). Ivfarvelling and impressed, I listened to him as he stood there illuminated by 
the spring sun. He may have rtotued my inner agitation, for suddenly he began to give 
me advice on how one should not devote himself uninterruptedly to historical studies; 

*Lord Acton, 'Gennan Schools of Hisicry," In his ffislorieaJ Snays and Studiu (Lofidoo. 
190a), 278. This famous article is reprintod from BUR. I (18S6), 7m2 
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he had under Ranke'a direction, kept hinwelf keen by cultivaOnj muM and chemletry, 
So I beame h» student and acquired an intimate acquaintance with hi» hielorical views 
during three eejnestefs For his part, he told my wife in the summer of 1874 that he had 
rasitrin eeliml Irom me. The first lecturt in the summer of 1847, before five and seme- 
timee four sludenia, was on Gernian Wstory from 1818 to 1830, ^yen with a 
tendency, but the opinions were actually conservative and eepecially Prussian. The 
lecture was followed by a conversatioa** 

This passage is signiiicant, for it has been generally said that Sybel 
became a conservative pro*Hohenzollero only after the sO'CaUed Revfr 
lulion of 1848. He represented Marburg in the Vorpcrlcmmi at Frank¬ 
fort, where he sharply opposed the establishment of a Graan republic. 
Sybel relates sarcastically how at a public meeting in Marbu^ he 
spoke “against equal, universal suffrage, and the sovereign people 
broke my windows, a pleasure which they repeated during every popu¬ 
lar celebration." 

The experiences of 1S48 deepened SybeKs conservative inclinations 
and drove him stiE further to the Right. During his first years of die* 
illuwonment with politics he withdrew from attive life and devoted 
himself to history, but no longer medieval history, a subject with which 
he broke aa definitely as he did with his teacher Ranke. Instead, he 
resolved to devote himself to a work which would show his fellow- 
Germans the terrible dangers involved in radicalism and revolution. 
Sybel explained this attitude in a most revealing passage. “I devoted 
myself to scientific studies, but not to the Roman imperial period. The 
storm of the revolutionary years drove my historic researches into 
other directions, at the beginning of which I had of course no idea that 
1 had started the chief work of my life. The radicals of 1848 had dis¬ 
played various socialistic tendencies; it occurred to me, therefore, to 
write a pamphlet in which was to be shown what consequences such 
things (socialistic ideas) had in the great French Revolution." 

This is a remarkable admission, particularly for a man trained in 
the Ranke school. Of course Sybel did not know, as he admits, that his 
“pamphlet" would run into five volumes and take a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury to write {1853-79). Nevertheless, herein we have a revelation 
of Sybel’s mind. By means of the historic method, historic data, and 
historic prestige, he set out deliberately to discredit the French Revolu¬ 
tion in order to prevent the spread of radicalism in Germany. In this 
work he was liberally helped by the authorities, for the conservative 
governments in Europe, especially Prussia, Austria, and France, gave 
him free access to their archives.^' 

** Quoted br Varrentrapp 1*1* biofraplueal inOoducUon to Srbel’a uitd AbhartJ- 

(n. S), 41. 

" P. Ballleu. ''Hdnrieh voo Sybel." Dtultthe Ruft4ukau. LXXXV (ISSS), SB-76, 
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Sybel’s Geschichle dtr Rmlutionsuit is, indeed, a remarkable work, 
despite its Tmdenz. though not "epoch makii^," as Ludwig Hausser 
^rould have it.*’ It is necessary to remember that intellectually Sybel 
had become antidiberal and had espoused the Prussian ideas of disci¬ 
pline, order, moderation; hence any revolution was repugnant to his 
ideolc^y. He was not, however, a reactionary like Treitschke or illib¬ 
eral like Droysen. A keenly-intelligent and well-balanced mind, 
Sybel attempted to steer a course between Revolution and Reaction, 
hoping to teach his "State-less people" the wisdom of and need for a 
centralized, non-radical national state. The French Revolution was to 
serve as a model of how not to do things. 

Consequently one is not surprised to see in Sybel's Hisi<yry of ihe 
RmUdicmary Period an original emphasis. Instead of writing about 
Paris, or about French conflicts, or about the social implications of the 
Revolution, he built his great structure—and it is an imposing struc¬ 
ture, based almost entirely on archival sources, critically sifted— 
around the European countries that were affected by the upheaval. To 
Sybel the great importance of the French Revolution lay in its effects 
on the rest of Europe, which, with keen insight, he treated as a unity. 
What mattered basically was, not what the Girondins said in the 
Convention, but how the events at Paris helped, say. to partition 
Poland, to aggrandise Russia, and to dissolve the ancient Holy Roman 
Empire. It must be admitted that such an approach was historical in the 
best sense and did much to widen the intellectual horizon of Germany. 

Despite the immense range of his scholarship, Sybel interpret^ 
revolutionary men and events with a lack of genero^ty; wherever 
possible, he diminished their importance. True, he admitted that the 
Revolution hastened the decline of feudalism—“A century would 
probably have passed over half Europe before the mouldering rubbish 
of feudalism could have been removed by peaceful means." But he 
always did that with bad grace. He sneered at the French revolution¬ 
ary enthusiasm; he disparaged the heroism. Following Burke, Sybel 
contemptuously derided the revolutionary ideas and aims. The Rights 
of Man were to him "trivialities unworthy of an intelligent man." He 
criticized "those simpletons who imagine that a State is founded or a 
revolution accomplished by means of hopes and enthuriasm.” 

Nothing Is more painM (he ss>d|, more tiresome, or more humiliating to retd ihtA 
these discussiohs in which they tried to decree by a majority of votei what the words 
•'right” and "liberty"meant. , , , Theydeatroj^ with untiring»»1 theIteltrace*of 
tradition in order to build up the StaU according to the laws of nature. 

Reviewed in ZtiUni. Sept. 24,1S53, pp. 4265-66. and Sept. 25,1853, pp. 42BI- 

63. 
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There was, of course, a deliberate purpose in writir^ so about an 
event which the civilized world has long regarded as of incalculable 
importance: Sybel strove to convince the German liberals that the 
Ftench Revolution was a disastrous affair, to warn them against any 
imitation of the excitable French. 

While working on the history of the French Revolution, Sybel was 
also busy with politics. Though pro-Hohenzollem, he opposed Bis¬ 
marck in the Prussian Landtag; but the Prussian victory in 1866 over 
Austria—a country he hated bitterly—made him a sudden and en¬ 
thusiastic follower of the chancellor. Sybel now became the leader of 
the so-called National Liberals and received full credit from Bismarck. 
The victory of 1870 moved him to tears. The glory was too much for 
this usually reserved man. "And bow will one live in the future?" he 
exclaimed; "and where will one find another object for which to live?" 
Still, there was something left to live for. In 1874 he became a deputy 
in the Imperial parliament and as the Director of the Prussian Ar¬ 
chives, he devoted much of his time to supervising the publication of 
many source collections. 

Sybel’s last years were devoted to another large history, TH4 Found' 
int oj thi Ctmon Empir* by William I, based, as the title page says, 
"mainly on the Prussian Siaolsaclan." The first five volumes appeared 
in 1889 and the last two in 1894, ending the story with Napol^n III. 
The work, written at the instigation of Bismarck, was, Sybel admits in 
the preface, frankly "Prussian and National Liberal,” The hero of the 
political drama is Bismarck, though Emperor William I is also treated 
with reverence. The great chancellor does not live in these closely- 
packed pages. Unlike Ranke, Sybel did not have the painter’s brush, 
possibly because he had so few sympathiea. Sybel’e portraiture, as 
Guilland has pointed out, is stilted, pedantic, and quite without life.'^ 

Sybel was not a sparkling, colorful person. His qualities were those 
of a man of affairs, He stu<^ firmly to his convictions. Erich Marcks 
says quite justly that he "had neither the monumental greatness and 
the immortal, majestic wisdom of Ranke, nor Dahlmann’s fury and 
power." Schmoller keenly observes that because Sybel was both histo¬ 
rian and politician he was able to envis^e vital problems and give prac¬ 
tical solutions.'* He had an instinct for what was significant. But 

" See thcchArscto’iidc oamplc* of pedatrUnpreee given by Guillakd, eepeeitlly pp. 24S> 
GO. 

•'G. Schmoller. '*C«dachtniirede eut Mdnricli von Sybd und Heinrich von Treiuebke," 
FoTvhungfH luT t^an^en^mtisehtH uni ptfuuiukin CtseiithU, IX (1867), 3S7-94. gcbo 
•Sybd Rrcht. doM 1S4O-1SR0 die von ihm und den genannten HletorUtern venrelene Weiun* 
•ehiuang diu wiaecmehufilith und eiitlich hdclwtit^imdc. und danim krifcigile, berechtigeU, 
•kgreiche war. Und Sybeh groaac aedeutung hegt mit daibi, daa er von dioem Standpurdet 
am Geacbiehlc aehricb und Wulturiciic at^ab, daaa cr damit den Schrltt von der Ueaa deacrip< 
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Sybel, one is bound to observe, confused hia convictions with his 
science. He was so profoundly convinced of the correctness of his 
sdentihe method that he believed that his doctrines were the consO' 
quences of bis method. To Sybel. history was virtually as positive as a 
natural science. All that was necessary, he said, was to have the cor¬ 
rect method and then “truth" would inevitably follow from it. DU 
hislfyrische Wissenschaft hi Jahii, iu vbllii txacUr Kenninhs vortudrin- 
This is a conclusion too naive to be acceptable. 

Finally one of Sybel's lasting contributions to historiography must 
be mentioned, the founding of the HhUrheke Ztiischrifi. This histori¬ 
cal periodical had two German predecessors: Ranke’s Hisiorhch- 
pclilhcht Ztiisekrift and Adolf Schmidt’s Geschickiswhsin’ 

schoft (1344^8). Ranke’s journal did not last because it had few 
contributors and Schmidt’s was killed by the uprising of 1848, The 
Hisioriscke ZeUschriJt which Sybel establi^ied in 1859 was the result of a 
deep change that had come over Germany. The failum of 1848 had 
brought about a great deal of “soul-searching” among intellectuals; 
more and more historians came to be attracted to the national move¬ 
ment. Finally, largely as a result of Ranke's work, Germany possessed 
a sufficiently large number of professional historians to support a 
learned journal. 

The Hhlorischt Zeiischrift was entirely the work of Ranke's pupils, 
though the old master himself kept aloof. Sybel hoped that the Ztit- 
schri/l would become a national organ for German historians, would 
affect German “life, public opinion and general education," and that, 
finally, it would enable history to play the same rOle in Germany “as 
did philosophy twenty years ago." In short, the Hhl^rhcht Zeiischrift 
was to become a vehicle for the will-to-power of Sybel and the other 
historians. 

The Ztiischrifi was to publish only materials which had some “con¬ 
nection with the life of the present.” Meinecke relates that when in 
1893 Sybel handed over the editorship to him, he (Meinecke) expressed 
doubts as to his competence in passing judgment on articles dealing 
with matters not within his knowledge. “I can not do that either,” 
Sybel replied quietly. “If you test every essay to see whether it is 
completely lucid and thought out . . . you will as a rule reach the 
right decision.” And, Mdnecke concludes, "there really is no other 
way of doing it.” Sybel himself, busy with other matters, left most of 

lives Wissencchafc sur erkilr«nd«n, zu die gr^PMcn Susan mcnhlnte auihellenden 
in Miner Art voilsoc." 

See hie "Ueber die Geeeue dee hicterieehen Wiieena/* 1a hie Vgitrtft mndAu/sSite (n. 6), 
l-SO. "Die Wieeenechalt eber kinn niebt nach Ndsung und Witnscboi, eondm nur os^ 
Wahrbeit fngea [p, 20]." 
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the work on the periodical to a group of able young men—Kluckhohn. 
Varrentrapp, Maurenbrecher, etc,,'* retaining only a final decision in 
critical matters. As is well known, the Hislorisc/u Zeilschrift became 
perhaps the foremost historical journal in the Western world. 

Id the last years of his life the course which historiography was 
taking brought disappointment to Sybel. Though he lived to see a 
powerful German State, he also witnessed a new phenomenon, the 
domination of materialist ideas, Philosophically an idealist, Sybel 
found materialism a most painful experience, He ridiculed “an histor¬ 
ical science of a trade union character.” The new radicalism hurt him 
as much as it did Trcitschke. As an example of Sybel's pessimism, 
one may quote a letter which he wrote a few weeks before his death: 

J Mill »eree with TrrilKhke: It Is ihe •trwif per»nallti« that loske the time*. Ibe 
mme% do nothing i they experianc* prcieing needi in wide circle*: whence educated men 
ebelrtci the ideaU of the future: the flood in this directioo keep# gnawing, create* ell 

kijid»ofo*efuUetailorlh*r*vew,and(taaUyeeemiijTe*i»tible. But what happen* , . , 

end* in failure. Until there appan the etrong men who not only recogniae*, like every* 
body eUe, the Ztiuir9mu>tt but alio leiM* the right meui* to redls* the ideals. Thu* 
Blemarck a* regarti Oerman unity. But when and where wlU eodal reform find it* 
Bismarck? It seeme to rae that eodal reform i* now in the seme stage as wu German 
unity before 1844: laudable striving, unclear exaggerations, false experiments. 

Among the non-Rankeans in the Prussian group, Johann Gustav 
Droysen (1808-84) '* was the most challenging figure. Unlike Sybel 
the Rhinelander, Dahlmann the Holsteiner, and Treitschke the Saxon- 
Slav, Droysen was a Prussian subject by birth and parentage; his 
father had been a chaplain in the HohertfOllem army. In one other 
respect Droysen differ^ from his colleagues in the Prussian camp; he 
was more of a philosopher. 

<* Th« foUowint were editors of the HitlefUih 2tU*d>rifl In Sybel'* time: Konrad Vairen* 
trepp. 1667-74; Max Lehmann, 167S-S3: Auguat Kluckhohn. ISSS-Sl: Wilhelm Meursn* 
brecher. 16S1-62: Theodor Bemhardk. 1962-66: K. M«ra1.1874-7S: see 7. MelMcke. “Ge- 
loltvort sum 100. Dende der ZtiUekfffi." HZ, C (1906). 1-lQ. 

The ZtitMkrUi wae publWisd at Munkh by R. Oldenburg, a firm which etill publlehe* 
it; see the nKrelo^e by R. Odenb^. “ Heinrich voo Sybel." HZi LXXV (1696), S8S-S9. 

'■Sybel to Erich Merck*, 1895. (Quoted in Mveke, MSfum nni ZtfUn (L^p^. 1911. 2 v.}. 
J, STg-nnote. 

'* See the excellent biogre^y by hie eeo Cuelav Droyeen, G*ui<n Dtpywt CLeipsig. 

1910). ep. the review by Halvdan Kohtlo XVI (1910). 125-27: R. HUbner. ad., Mtnn 
Gmlm Dtoywt. (Stuttfsit. 1929. 2 v.); F. Meinecke. "Johann Cuauv Droysen. 

aeln Brlcfweehiel und seineCeechkchUchreibunt,'' AZ. CXLI (1929), 249-87:Chr. D. Pfiaum. 
J. C. Dreyun't HtiMi* M ihttr Brdetdunf /0r dit medem* Cwki<klsviimts<kafl (Gotha, 
1907); WoLP, 7-9; DAiOMAm* WAITS, noe. 13778 end 13909; Fubtwr. 616-19: GOOCK. 134- 
*0; GuaLAND, 21^18; Sandys, 230-31: Actoo (n. 9). 378*80: M. Duncker. " Johenn Gustav 
Droysen," PJ, LIV (1884), 134-67: W, v. (^leaebrecht. "Jobaan Gustav Droysen," Siuunit- 
AtricHU dtr pkiiatephitek’^Uoiiitktit wii hisierittktn Clout got A koitnii itr Wiut^ckajirn 
tu MUnthtn. XV (1888), 206-19: P. PrSdSricq. 'De I'weeignement eupftrieur de I'histoire.” 
Rtmtitftmitwtion en XXV (1882); 0. Hintac. "J. G. Droysen.” in Hi- 

uni poHiiotkt AuJHUt (Berlin. 1906), 4 v,), TV. 87-143, reprinted in AilcrMefn* 
Dt%4stho Bisgrophit. vd. XLVIII: A. Dove, Auipt»AhUo Seittijitn {Leipsig. 1698). 
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Orphaned at the of eight by the death of his father, young Droy- 
sen was educated by the generowty of friends and his own efforts. 
From the age of fourteen, while at the gymnasium at Stettin, he gave 
lessons to support himself. He was often underaouriahed; the fat which 
his poor mother sent him for his bread, he used to light the lamp. In 
1826 he received his gymnasium certificate, giving him good grades 
in ancient languages, French, and mathematics, but a low record in 
history and Hebrew. The failure drove the desperate young man to the 
point of suicide, but. realizing his mother ne^ed his support, he de« 
cided to continue with his career. 

Penniless, Droysen went to Berlin, where he lived in the house of his 
father’s friend KOpke, one of Ranke’s pupils. The eighteen-year-old 
youth registered at the univervty in the faculties of philoso^y and 
philology. Mainly a student of philology, Droysen took no courses 
with Ranke. In later years as colleagues at Berlin the two men were 
on indifferent terms. Among Droysen’s teachers were Lange, Lach- 
mann, and Bemhardi in philology; Ritter in the history of philosophy; 
Stuhr in mythology and the philosophy of history; Carl Ritter in 
ethnography and geography; Wilken in the Middle Ages; Gana in mod¬ 
em history; Bopp in Sanakht. Every semester he attended the lectures 
of Bbckh and Hegel, which helps to explain Droysen’s familiarity with 
the Hegelian metaphysics. In 1829 he passed his examinations as 
OberUhrir and joined the faculty of the Grauen Kloster gymnasium, 
where Gieaebrecht was then a student. 

While at the gymnaaium, the young philologist worked on a history 
of Alexander the Great, to serve aa a doctoral dissertation, and also 
lectured as a Dcitnl at the university, as usual without pay. Giese- 
brecht, who was six years younger, was then a student at Berlin and 
became one of the first hearers of Droysen. I was attracted,” Giese- 
brecht recalls, “by both the subject and by the young Dczeni, whom 
1 have known from the gymnasium, though 1 have never been hia 
student. The fresh way in which he treated hia material fascinated me 
so that in the following semesters I never missed his lectures.” 

Droysen’s Gzschichtg Alexanders dts Grossm (1833), and its sequel, 
Gachichie der Nacl^olieT Alexanders (1836),* although criticized on the 
ground that the author had no training in history, won him a pro¬ 
fessorship of history at Kiel with a salary of 1200 thalers. As was the 
case with Dahlmann, Waitz, and others, Kiel made an ardent patriot 
out of Droysen, In this frontier city he lost his interest in antiquity 

* A third volume, C^tcMthU der BiUuni appeared la 

1S43. The three boeka ware united in a aecond edition undar the title <r«srAiVW« dts HtlUniS’ 
ma (CcUu. ISH-TS. 6 v. la 3): French trmalaUoa by A. BcucU-Lcclerq IPtria. ISSS-SS, 
Sv). 
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and devoted himsdf to politics and modern history. At this outpost 
of German nationalism his enthusiasm for German unity vas inllamed. 
No longer would he be a mere classicist, a mere academician, but a 
fiery man of action. “We are too sluggish, too haughty, too abstract," 
he wrote in 1S45; “instead of filling sausages, which is now our essen¬ 
tial merit as regards the students, we ought to kindle fires on the moun¬ 
tain tops of science for the guidance of the wayfaring folk in the dark 
valleys." This led him to teach modem instead of ancient history, in 
order to stimulate the students to patriotic action and to arouse in them 
fervor for national unity. The first literary fruit of his conversion was 
the publication of L^cturts on the Wars af Libtralion (1S46), “Prussian 
patriot through and through,” Giesebrecht comments, "he was con¬ 
vinced that there was no other salvation for Germany than union with 
Prussia.” 

As a leader of the Holstein nationalist movement, Droysen was 
elected to the Frankfort parliament. He was profoundly convinced 
that Germany’s future lay with Prussia, the latter being, in the words 
of Lord Acton, the possessor of the "big battalions." Wherefore Droy¬ 
sen urged Germany's "incorporation" into Prussia, the latter to put 
her army, administration, and financial system at the disposal of the 
new empire. “The position left vacant by the Hohenstaufens belongs 
to the Hchensollems," he said. 

In 1851 Droysen went to Jena, where he formed devoted pupils and 
attracted large audiences. He conducted seminars and lectured on 
modem history, from the Reformation to the French Revolution, on 
Prussian history, and the methodology of history. Though he had 
practically given up working in the classics, his seminar problems were 
connected with ancient Greek culture as well as with modem Prussian 
history. A considerable portion of his time, however, was devoted to 
hie magnum opus, the GtschichU dtr Prsussisehen Politik, the first vol¬ 
ume of which app^ed in 1865 and the twelfth in 1886 (only to 1756). 
In 1859 Droysen joyfully and proudly accepted a call to the University 
of Berlin, where he remained to the end of his life. Like others among 
his colleagues. Mommsen for example, he was a prodigious worker and 
thought nothing of spending fifteen hours at his desk. He was 
Prussian to the core and a staunch supporter of the Prussian military 
system.*^ 

The History of Prussian Policy is a remarkable achievement. It is 
based altogether on documents, especially those found in the Prussian 
archives, of which he became director after Dahlmann and before Sybel. 
From this point of view alone, the Prussian Policy is still indispensable. 

*' John W. Rurgess. Rminucrncts ej on ArntrUoH $«hol«T (New York, 1923J, 1SS-2& 
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Even in his youthful history of Alexander the Great, written before 
Proysen's full conversion to Prussianism, he had treated Macedonia 
as an ancient Prussia and Philip as a Bismarck.'* Now, given such a 
subject as the rise of Pnassia, Droysen applied all his erudition and 
eloquence and pasi^on to showing the forecrdained mis^cn of Prussia 
for the regeneration of Germany. 

The history of Prussia has a nature peculiar to itself. It is neither the 
history of a nation nor of a country. Neither is it the history of institu¬ 
tions which have grown from internal organic life. The Prussian state 
was a mere body of assorted military and administrative regulations. 
Nor again was Prua^a the o^anic development out of an antecedent 
state of things, but rather a residuum out of the dissolution of the Ger¬ 
man Empire and the degradation of Poland. Out of these ruins mod¬ 
em Prussia was formed. Yet Droysen fantastically and chauvinisii- 
caJly derived the origin and progress of the Prussian monarchy from 
the internal necessity of German national development, the core of 
which he found in the Mark Brandenburg—a country originally Slavic 
and only Germanized in later times. He adroitly wove the history of 
Prussia into the web of an apparently national German history and 
often represented events as though the politics of Europe revolved 
around Berlin. The German Empire and the German people are re¬ 
garded only as material for the aggrandizement of the House of Hohen- 
zoUem. 

The absurdity of the arguments of the Prussian school is shown 
when we examine the historical facts. Prusria under Frederick Wil¬ 
liam II. Frederick William 111, and Frederick William IV knew nothing 
of her "German mission." She often went astray and stopped short in 
her policy. Much as the Hohensollems did for the Prussian state, 
they always in fact remained Hohcnzollems, This is why they sacri¬ 
ficed the left bank of the Rhine in 1795. This is why they dragged the 
heroes of the War of Liberation in 1813-14 before their tribunals and 
at Spandau and Kdpnick furnished ocular demonstration to the youth 
of Germany that it was easier to die than to live for German freedom. 
And this also explains why Frederick William IV declined to accept 
the German imperial crown. 

The French historian Taine, who greatly admired German scholar- 

" "The Gr««k» by ihemidv«." Drown wrote. " ww not »bl8 to rctlixe Ihdr na(ton«l 
unity: neither Athene, nor Sperta, nor Thebce wae tbie W place iteeif »t the heed of the movfr 
ment They were conttouelJy in a eUto of rivalry. , . . The .dea of the'diy etate dominate 
tiwmind*. They did not coniider the frealncM of Greece. To them Greece waa nouiint It 
vu neceeaary for a barbarian to eee th^ to ayntheeiae their clviJltttion and apread It tbro^b< 
out the world.” CvtitANO, 21S note; cp. J. R. Knipfini'i pep«r retd before the Ameoean 
KiatOficat Aaaociation, 1919, "Oertnan lIiatoriaMand Macedonian Impenalum, quoted by 
J. W, Swain, "What le Hiaiory?" PhiUwpky. XX (1923), 3H- 
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ship,^* m a conversation with Karl Hillebrand in 1869 summed up the 
teaching of the Prussian school thus; 

We (Uu Germans say] roevsd Europe, rescued the world from Roman decadence ai^d 
ancient corruption by invasion^ in the fourth and fifth centuries. ... In the eiKteenth 
century we originated ProtestantiefT)^4 moral renovation. . . . Nations which are in 
the fullness of their growth . . . have shaken ofi the Roman yoke. . , . Ir> Italy and 
Spain freC'thoughl le smothered. . . . For the last sixty years aU their books, alt their 
historical, phUolofical. ethnographical and philosophical researches have told them (the 
Gerroani) that they are the elect ract.^ 

The work U written on an abstract plane, in impossibly tu^d prose^ 
and is devoid of personal portraiture, of anecdotes, of human color. 
Hegelian in his id^logy,^* Droysen emphasises continuity and growth 
as a sort of divine and irresistible process. He is also a worthy disciple 
of his teacher Hegel in his total disregard of economic and social condi¬ 
tions—pure idealism must not be marred by mundane considerations. 

Droysen expressed his more fonnal thoughts in a little booklet en¬ 
titled Giundriss itr Hiiiorik, which the English translator has called 
the ‘'weightiest" book of its time,** but which a French critic unchari¬ 
tably described as "a veritable C^ese head-racker written in German 
gibberish." ** History, says Droysen, finds its full application in the 
upward and onward motion in nature; the science of history is the 
result of empirical perception, experience, and investigation; the essence 
of historical method is understanding by means of investigation. Man’s 
nature speaks forth from iu inner processes. "The combined influence 
of times, peoples, states, religions, etc., is only a sort of an expression 
of the absdute totality." The moral world, ceaselessly moved by many 
ends, is in a state of restless development, growing "on and on, as man 
eternalises himself." The successive stages of this movement in the 
moral world is History; every advancing step gives us wider and deeper 

**‘*Tber«re»up«riortoAltfromtwopoinUorviair:(l) BrudlUo^ . . . onormow rMdinr. 
thf eshuitlnf r>l tht tubjacL ... Q) Tha phUoMphicul tplrit, ptaertmlc v'nvt, c«n«Al 
idw: thm are to b« found iven in Uit third* or AMirth*rect men. ... A Gtrmnn will not 
camplet« cht txprsailon of h\$ thought UAtU bn hw pr«viou»ly collected all hl< njurUJi.” 

^ ^ Dcvooihire (Londoo, IfiQS-OS, S v.), II, aO«-OS. 

*• To NegdeU history wm • nuinifacUiUon of a «jn|te force, whote works era juet and whoM 
lauat ochlcwnent (l.e.. Pmaaia) «b«»t The Sun {»in the morti order what Ntture b In the 
phyiinl world. It i$ '*t form of ReMOnor of Ides, reaJUing iuelfaa Will. It b the Supreme 
Right, onrzgtiml indlvldun]|, whooe fine duty k to be menbtn of it." There b an Immanu 
literature On Hegel, but ft Ike beyond the ilmita of thie work. See P. A. Unge, mtiary ef 
CrtVkiw 0 / lit Pttuni Imp^Ttmu. tr. by E. C. Thonue CBoeior, 1581. 3 v.l. 
II, 239-eS: Aclon (n, 9), 3SD-S2; and eapedaily Hegel'a Ltcivfa «h Uu Pliil«sophy of HitWy. 
tr. by J. Sibm (London. 1857). 

•Ldpfig, 18S7: Engitah tranelation by E. B. AjidrewaaaOiu^iMttffSa Prineiplu sf ffitlfiry 
(Boalon, 1803). The new German edition prepared by Rudolf Kubner (Berlin, 1937) haa be«i 
much enlarged by the incorporation of other eeasiya and atudttt of Droyeen. 

"CvtLtANE, 218. The HiUffrli la obacure, not to eay uninteltiiible. to thoee unfamiliar 
wtth the jargon of Hcgeliafi phUoeophy. 
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historical understanding. “The knowledge of History U History itself." 
Historical things have ^eir truth in the moral forces, as naturi things 
have theirs in the natural “laws,” mechanical, physical, chemical, etc. 
Historical things are the perpetual actualization of these moral forces. 
To think historically means to see their truth in the realities resulting 
from that moral energy, 

One may conclude with E>roysen’s Hegelian dehnitions of the State 
and of Freedom, two favorite words in German metaphysics. 

The State aMUJuea to be the turn, the united orgaruim. of all the moni pannerthipe, 
their common home and harbor, and «o far their end. ... In the life of the State and 
of State*, authority U thus the eseential thing. . . . The law of authority ii valid in the 
political world like that of gravity in the world of matter. ... The State ie rtot the 
eum of the Individuals whom it comprehenda, nor doea it ariie from their will, nor doee 
It exkt on account of their will. 

The life pulea of hielorical movement ie freedom. The word * freedom'' has been undet^ 
itood differently at different tlmee. Primarily it hae only a negative meaning. The real 
meaning of fre^m ia unhindered participation In the life and work of each one of the 
moral epherea. not being dieturbed or hampered in orte of them by another. arKi rtot 
being excluded from any. 

The youngest and best'known representative of tlie Prussian school 
was Heinrich von Treitschke (1834^6).** Unlike his admirer Droy- 
ten, Treitschke was not wholly a German in blood. By descent he was 
partly Saxon and partly Slav. "A tall, broad-shouldered figure,” so 
writes an admiring friend, ”dark hair and dark complexion, dark, pen¬ 
sive eyes, now dreamy, now vividly glistening—unmistakably Slav. 
With his black hair, the heavy mustache . . . and his vivid gesticula¬ 
tions, he could not conceal his Slav origin,” *• Treitschke’s non-German 
origin must be emphasized, not merely because it is an ironic phenome¬ 
non that the most passionate champion of the HohenzoUems should 
have been a “foreigner,” but also because it placed him in opposition to 
his own background and family ties, which in turn resulted in a notori¬ 
ous lack of balance. 

Tieitschke was bom in Dresden, the son of a Saxon general. Though 

* The Utenitura on TrciUchke U conUderible. See H. Bckerlin, Httmich m TuiUtlth 

(Ldpfif, ISM); M. A. MCgse, vm TfiUtehkt (London end Kav York, 191S): T. Sehi> 

CDtAO, Htintieh pm Tftilachkpa L*kt~ wU Wondttipktt. 1934-1964 (Munich. 13S6>; Adolf 
Hauaralh, Ttn\stktn. Hit »} Ormen DtaMny end ^ 7^t$lhit 

»Uk « ^ ffit Lift «n4 Wprk (New York and London, ISU): W. KitUngluitu, Dii Kunu 

itr OtioliVAlMikrritMiiy Hpimiek pan TtpHakku (Leipslg, 1914); Emit teipprind. HtinrUh 
pm Tpnlaekkp I'w Omisektn 4tt 19. Jekrhttnitii (Sluitgert. i93S): O. Umfrid. Anti- 

TwYftMr (Enlingen. ieO?);Gooaf. 147-66; Ft>fTU, 677-63; Wolp. 842 note; DAHlMANt/. 
Wnm. 1471S-21. and ISSIQ; OviLLANO. 264-326: K. v. Petondorff Ic AUitmim 4«*iiieka 

LV, 263-326: P. BaUleu, "Heinrich v«i TrdlaeJike.” OrWwfce Run4ich«u, 
LXXXIX (laaS). 41-76, 237-71; K. A, v. Mflllcr, "Trdiechke ale JoumaiiM." HI. CXXXV 
(1927). 382-412: and fee bibHography. S. K. Padover, " TreiUcbke: Forerunner of Hltlerbrn." 
Paryfr Hiilarte«; Rtfuv. tV (1935), 161-70. 

• Heutftlb (n. 2S). 7-S. 
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his early environment was “particularist*' and anti-Prussian, Treitsch* 
ke evinced nationalist and unificatory sentiments in his teens. Having 
become deaf in childhood, the young man found an outlet for his mili¬ 
tant emotions in martial verse. But he was not destined to become a 
poet, mainly because his first book of poetry was received with indiffer¬ 
ence. He attended the universities of Leipzig, Tubingen, Gdttingen, 
and Bonn; in the last institution he came luKler the influence of Dahl- 
mann, "He,*' Treitschke relates, “told me I must serve my fatherland; 
and as he gave me his hand with a piercing look, I gained courage and 
became conscious how much I had to do.“ E>etennined to become an 
historian, Treitschke went to Heidelberg, where Hausser inculcated in 
him patriotic sentiments similar to those of Dahlmann. 

In 1858, the brilliant young poet-patriot became Doztnt at the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig and in the following year he published his CeszlUchaft- 
wmmscluift (Leipzig, 1858). In this Sciencg of Sociity Treitschke tried 
to show the inter-relation between politics (Prussian politics) and 
society, and to prove that “every effort of national life always tends 
towards reforms, at once political, social and religious. “ The iwk was 
at bottom a tract for German unification under Prussian hegemony, 
pretending to show "scientifically'' the development of Prussian poli¬ 
tics and the “sociological" inferiority of small states—“in little states 
monarchy has never been anything but a caricature." 

From 1858 to 18C3 Treitschke remained at Leipzig; in 1863 he went 
to Freiburg, where he suyed until 1866 when he was called to Kiel. In 

1867 he became professor at Heidelberg; finally, he went to Berlin, 
where he Uught from 1874 to his death in 1886. Between 1871 and 

1868 he was a member of the Reichstag as a supporter of Bismarck. 
After Ranke's death in 1886 Treitschke was appointed Historiographer 
Royal of Prussia. 

From the point of view of influence, Treitschke mutt be studied in a 
triple capacity: as a teacher, as a pobtical agitator, and as an historian. 
As a lecturer and speaker he was worthy of Dahlmann. One of the 
greatest orators of his time, Treitschke swayed large audiences by his 
impassioned eloquence. Overcome by the rush of his rhetoric, Tceitsch- 

ke's listeners forgot to notice his raucous, hoarse, screaming voice_ 

the voice of the deaf—and his bobbing head which trembled as “if 
affected by some nervous disease." What he preached, with all the 
conviction ol an inspired prophet, was the pride and power of a united 
Germany and the degeneracy and inferiority of non-Germans. 

One of Treitschke’s listeners at Heidelberg was Dietrich Schafer, 
who became professor of history at Berlin nine years after the great 
orator's death, Schafer relates: 
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Treit«chke lectured only on modem hietory. ... In him the Oernun youth saw (he 
erabodiment of iu Ideali; he was the inspired and inspiring prophet of German unity, 
hb clear and hrm political opinions bang its inMible guide. Kis lectures were by far 
the most attended. The fact that practically every one of his sentences was a world 
judgment, thb attracted more than it repelled. Hb candidness was refreshing. , . . t 
doubt whether «nce the days of I^te any German professor made a greater impression 
on students than Hemrich von Treitschke.* 

Treitschke's political ideas, which he disseminated in the form of 
lectures, speeches, and articles, were those of a special pleader and 9^- 
tator, rather than an historian.*^ The beat that can be said for them is 
that they made no pretense to being anything else than political am* 
munition. Sneering at objectivity as ''bloodless,” TrcitschJce frankly 
admitted that he was *'a thousand times more of a patriot than a pro* 
fessor.” Following Kegel. Treitschke preached the absolute superiority 
of the state. “The sute is not an academy of arts or a bourse: it is 
power.” He constantly emphasised the “stem and terrible” doctrine 
that the "state Is a society united for offensive or defensive war." Out¬ 
doing the HohenzoUerns in realism and the Nazis in vehemence, 
Treitschke positively denied that the state rests on either the consent 
or the good-will of its subjects; "its laws must be observed, willingly 
or unwillingly." The state says to the subject: "It makes no difference 
to me what you think—you have got to obey.” 

Two consequences followed from this conception of the state; first, 
only a large and powerful government was worthy of respect: second, 
war was the greatest good of a strong state. Hence Treitschke's unre¬ 
strained hatred of the small German states and peoples. The emotional 
patriot poured venom and contempt on the hapless non-Prussians. To 
him they were “sub-Germans," "Philistines," “their rottenness stink¬ 
ing to heaven.” In 1866 Treitschke wrote that Hanover, Hesse, and 
Saxony were "ripe and over*ripe for annihilation.” Such ideas, ex¬ 
pressed with tremendous force and propagated widely, did much to 
pave the way for Bismarck's work of unification. 

As for war, Treitschke considered it the noblest activity of man. 
“War must be taken as part of the divinely appointed order.” War, 
springing from "human sins and pasKOns,” had true "moral majesty.” 

We live Ia a warlike age; the ovenentimenul philanthropic fashion of judging things 
has passed into the background. ... AU the peacemalcers in the world will never make 

" Dietrich Sehifer. Mtln LHtn (Beriir and LeSpsig, 19%). 63-64. 

•• Msnv of Trciuchke*! political articles snd m»yt have been pubibhed in his 
mi p^lUiuke Aufsilt* (Ulpslg. 1SS6-96, 4 v.); Zikn John 4fuuck«f Kimpft (1S6^74] 
(Berlin. 1874), and his 0«u«*cAf Kimpjt. n«vt Fplit (Lclpsig. 1896). For hb political speechM 
see (L«il>si|, 1896). Hb lectures on politics have been published peithumously 

by M. Comkelius. Folitik (Berlin. 1898. 2 v.); an En|lbh transiation. Foliiics by B. Dusdale 
T. de Bille, appeared In 8 volumes in 1916. Otbtf Englbh selections are to be found i& 
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the politiial poven of one iniAd, and until they are, the eword will be the only arbiter. 
We have learned to percdve the moral majeaty of war through the very proc«M«a which 
to the luperfidal observer seem brutal and inhuman. The freatneas of war ia just what 
at firet dght eeemeto be ita horror—that for the sake of their country men will overcome 
the aatural fetUnga of humanity, that they will slaughter their fellow>mea who have 
done them no injury, nay, whom they perhape respect as chivalrous foe*. Man will not 
only aaeriiice his life, but the natural and justifed instincts of hie soul; his very self he 
must offer up for the eake of patriotism; here we have the sublimity of war. ... He 
who knows history knowi slto that to banish war from the world would be to mutilate 
human nature.** 

Treitschlte’s glorilication of war, a sentiment which met with a 
warm response in imperial Germany, was not without ulterior motives. 
The spokesman of the Junker-dominated monarchy, Treitschke ex¬ 
pressed the current opinions of the military about the need and desira¬ 
bility for armed conquest. The Germans, so this pre-Nazi doctrine 
ran, had given civilization to Europe. '* Who was it," Treitschke asked, 
"who first showed the Scandinavian and the Muscovite the wide hori¬ 
zons of their own nationality? Copenhagen was as German as Nov¬ 
gorod." There was no Roman or Frenchman to ask Treitschke who 
gave civilization to the Germans. "The Germans," he wrote with an 
astonishing disregard for historic truth, "have carried out the greatest 
colonization which the world has known since Roman times." From 
this it followed that the Germans should dominate Europe once more. 
"Our age is an age of war, our age is an age of iron. . . . Ifthestroi^ 
prevail over the weak . . . it is an indisputable law of life." By means 
of this right of Mocki. Germany was to revive the naval glory of the 
old Hansa—this, incidentally, led to the naval rivalry with England 
and finally to the first World War—, should acquire Holland, and break 
the power of Britain. " We have settled accounts with Austria, France, 
and Russia; the reckoning with England is still to come." ’’ It did— 
in 1914. 

As an historian, Treitschke displayed all the virtues and short¬ 
comings of an emotional patriot. His Deuucht Gtsektehit im neun- 
uhnlm Jahrhundrrl, extending to the year 1848,** is perhaps the most 
brilliant achievement in German literary scholarship. Despite its fierce 
bias and crude blatancies, the Hist<rTy if Germany is a masterpiece. It 

Treluchfce’i G^rmmy. Fr^ntt. Jimsia and I$lam (London. ISIS); in A. L. Gowtini, U.. StitC' 
tiMiJnm Trtiistiik^i Uaurnan (London, 1914], and In Kaumth (a. 2S), I37-SS2. 

•• Treiischbe, PalMti <n. 31). 11. 395-96. 

• • Tr«itKhke, Dtuueht Kinfijt. nnt Folp (n. 31), 349, 395. Esgtand know of Treitechke’e 
fierce haired, which eaueed much iU.feelio; on the eve of tbe flnt World War; ece u|3^|]y 
y W. Hetdlajn, ‘ Heinnch von TreiUehke," ERR. XII (1S9?). W-47; cp. "The PollUcal 
PhiJeeepby of TreKechke.*' QR. CCXXVI (1916). 176-9$ 

*• IS7S-94. S v.. toleiilnf 3.739 pagea; English cransletion by E. end C. Paul under 

CiU«: Trtittekkt’s Hiiiatf aS Gtmany in ikt RinaiatrtJi CttUury (London. 191^19, 7 v.). 
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has every possible fault—unfairness, vehemence, one-sidedness chau¬ 
vinism, brutality, unrestrained passion-yet the narrative is gripping 
as an epic poem. Essentially a poet, Treitschke wrote his history as a 
combination of literature and scholarship; his style is more sparkling 
than that of any other German historian. The ideas are the same as 
those expressed in his Politics, but the structure is finer, more compre¬ 
hensive, and the scholarship is thorough and exacting The work 
covering as it does every aspect of the national life, poetry and ait* 
politics and science, throbs with life because the author possessed two 
qualities which no historian is supposed to have; he knew how to hate 
and he knew how to express his hatred in glowing words. “My blood 
alas.'* he admitted, “ is too hot for an historian.” 

It is quite true that, judged by ordinary canons of taste or science, 
Treitschke was right in confessing that he was not a scientific historian 
But he was a splendid writer, who would have made his reputation either 
as a journalist or as a novelist. The following malicious pen-portrait of 
Emperor Francis II at the Congress of Vienna may serve as a character¬ 
istic example of Treitschke’s ardent manner of writing; one should keep 
in mind that Treitschke hated both Catholics end Austrians: 

Emperor PrwcU, the hoet of the sieembly, pisyed, not without eWUty. hie pert of 
honourable pairierch emoni the high nobility ... the crtfly reckoner knew well the 
sdvsnugee he gained by the po«tion of hoet. How touching, to the lerene highnseeea 
who were hie guette. eeemed thlc unpretending figure in a chabby blue coat with hie 
good-Mtured petty beufgeoie trannef*. ... The miiK of the frank, tnie-heaned, blunt 
Auetrian, which he ., . astumed. now fitted him like e glove, becauw it wee luited to 
his phlegmatic dlspoaition and to hia vulgar incllftaikme. No orw could ever Induce hin 
to feel any aentlment of cordial benevolence: the changee of deetlny of thle ^gantlc lime 
peawd over hla dull egc^ without leaving a Uiea. He never commuted a death-aenunce 
unleea the offender himeelf begged for death; he himielf euperviaed the maltreatment of 
political prltonere. himeelf determined the weight of the chaini, and the number of the 
daye of feating, astd knew rto more enjoyable recreation than the reading of Intercepted 
leuen; he had already loct two wlvee. and wai eoon to bury the third, in order with 
Invindble eQuaniraity to mtiry the fourth. . . . Notwitheianding the evil cxpr«eion 
in hie cold, hard eyea. notwitheianding hie cloee resemblance to Philip 11 of Spain to 
whom be wai akin ... In ipiht, all Che world believed In the chUd-like Innocence of 
the heartieaa and eueplcloua deepot. >lie political Kyiten wae the timplac poeeible. . . . 
He wlihed at length to secure hie own peace, wlihed at length to function a a diligent 
privy councillor, covering the margini of officlei documents wiUi unmeaning obeervatlone, 
to play the fiddle In hie leisure hours, cut out paper Ifnages, varnish blid-caga. and en¬ 
gage in other imperial diasipations. SUpii and dull-witted like the majority of hk 
forefathtfi, completely Incapable of even beginning to undentnnd a new poliliol thought, 
he regarded all the revolutionary and national ideas which were animatizig the rvew 
century as nothing more than wickednees and stupidity, as merely a punishable rebellion 
against the ^oua archducal houee. With this poverty of siwt there was, howevtf, 
aaeociated a thorough-going peasant cuxuung. . . 

" Hitiffry of Ctrmony (n. 34), 11,10-11. 
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As Fueler rightly observes, Trdtschke’s influence on German his- 
toriography was not great, vhiere he wielded enormous influence was 
on public opinion. In fact, his utterances were so widely accepted in 
Gennany that he came to be regarded abroad as the ofliclal spokesman 
of the Rach, and one of Germany’s foremost war-mongers. When the 
first World War broke out, more than a dozen hostile books on Treitsch- 
ke appeared in London. Trdtschke himself was the last great represent¬ 
ative of the Prussian school of history. After him, as Max Lens points 
out, German historians reverted to the old Ranke ideal of non-partisan 
historiography. In any case, German unity was achieved and there 
was no loiter any need for vehement special pleading or impassioned 
polemics, until the rise of Nazism and Hitler. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


FRENCH HISTORIANS (ISl'MS) • 


T he dominant idea of French historiography in the nineteenth 
century may be summarised in one word: Revolution, French 
historians were the inheritors of the ideas as well as the passions 
which had convulsed France between 1789 9nd 1815. To a nation that 
had been through the miseries and the glories of the First Republic 
and the First Empire, the Revolution was not merely a change in gov* 
emment, but a vital reality, an emotional experience which amounted 
to a transformation in the national psycholc^. In 1815 Prance was 
weary, exhausted, profoundly ^aken, but not defeated: she was, at 
bottom, boundlessly proud of her almost epic achievements under the 
Consulate and the Empire, although it took years to stabilise the new 
traditions, and to achieve a balanced lucidity, 

Whatever the Revolution may or may not have been, one thing it 
always was to Frenchmen: a great reality and not just a story which 
one reads in books. The country had not merely emerged changed in 
its most vital ideologies and basic institutions, but there were many 
active men who personally continued the great tradition, whether as 
poets like Hugo or historians like Michelet. It is a significant fact that 
as far down as the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century many men 
eminent in politics and literature peraonally remembered the Revolu¬ 
tion or Napdeon. To take but three examples: Guizot was bom two 
years before the French Revolution, and he lived until 1874, that is. 


• For icnerkl tecount* Me Gooch, eb*. U^xiU: PvsTSit, $51-67, SSS^i SSS-S9; Hai,.pksh, 
wilh tUbUetrephJetl nelM. IS^ZOS; CiNUve Luteen. Mtmtt MHetttphtfut la liutrahrrt 
ftoHfaiu ma4fffu, JSCC^JfOO (rev. «d., Peril, ISZl, 5 v.l, IV: LauIi Bwrdeeu, L'Hitlaiu M ht 
hlti9*itrn CPerie, ISSS) i G. Moned, “Du progrSe dca SludM httlori^ee cn E^nct Cepula )• 
XVI* Utde. ' fifi, 1 (1S7S). S-34: C Leuendrt, “La iuitt hHloriquee en Frence Uepuii It 
Kuvre,“ RDM. XlX (1877), 42S-$S: Seir>obot. “HUtoln gSnfa^le de I'Europe dcpuk 1614.“ 
RCC, a (1S93). 40-43; Marcel Potts, “Ue eourcM de rhiitekro do Peris et let hUtorlenede 
Parle,*' Rmtt bUut, IV (1905). e93-9$; C. Monod, “ ta chalre d’hlatoire su colltfs de France,'* 
(M., IV (190S). 801-06: BR, LXXIII (1S41), S4-1S0: Carl Becker, **Sams Aapsts of the In* 
fluence of Soelat I^ohlenM and Ideas upon tbs Study tad Wrltini of Hbtorv,'' Pt/ilkotiona of 
tH AmftUsn Saokloikal ^iHy, VII {1918), 73-107. 

On the hiitoriaas of the I^nch Rerolution see H. M. Stepbeas. **Hlstoriofraphy of the 
French Revolullon,” Annaef Rtporl «/ Ammem Hltlorical Aaiaeieiian. X. 98 ff.: enon., 
'*HistcirlaM of the Pcrw French Revolution,** BOR. X (2S49), 188^: P. Kerrteon, **Hi^ 
lortans of the French Revolution,** NAR, CXXXVlI .L. R, GotUchalk, “The French Revo* 
tutioo: Conecvacy or Cvcumetence," in PsrswMnoK and liOatijr. Buojis in Hofm of Gto^tt 
Uneoin Burr (New York, 1931), 445-72: "The Mendacity of History," in my in 

land (Berkeley. 1936), 147-53: H. Beudnilart. "Lee bistonens de la revolution fren^aiM et de 
la revolution de fevrler,” RDM. fV (1850), 80S-931. 
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after the establishment of the Third Republic. Michelet, who died in 
the same year as Guizot, was bom one year before Bonaparte became 
First Consul. Lamartine was bom in the second year of the Revolution 
and died just one year before the fall of Napoleon III. The longevity 
of French authors may have had something to do with it, but the living 
link was, nonetheless, of great importance in moulding French ideas 
and movements in the nineteenth century. 

Under Napoleon France wrote little history: she was too busy making 
It. Nor did the Emperor encourage such a contemplative (and some¬ 
times critical) intellectual luxury as historiography. He did not mind 
historians, so long as they devoted themselves to glorifyir\g him. A 
practical statesman, the Emperor saw no reason for wasting time on 
the past, especially on his rivals the Bourbons. If historians wished to 
write, they should expose the weaknesses of the ancient French mon¬ 
archy and church-* In other words, history should be written from an 
anti-Bourbon and anti-clerical point of view for the greater glory of 
Bonaparte. Few scholars cared for such a task. 

After the fall of Napoleon there was a strong movement in the direc¬ 
tion of Romanticism in literature and nationalism in historiography. 
Romanticism and nationaliam, in fact, tended to fuse into one stream. 
One might almost eay that literature became remotely hisLorical and 
history vividly literary. Still shaken by the recent events, men sought 
escape in the distant and the unreal. The succession of dynasties, the 
rise and fall of kingdoms and republics, led to an investigation of the 
immediate past, and that, in turn, to the remote past. Uterature and 
historiography marched hand in hand, each trying to explain, to justify, 
to understand, and—not least—to escape from, the present. The 
novelist-poet Victor Hugo wrote two semi-historical works. The poet 
Lamartine composed the history of the Girondins. Michelet always 
remained a poet at heart and a novelist in skill. Historical romances 
were the most popular literature in France. 

Yet if Romanticism was theover-current, there were also under-currents 
—Royalist reactionism and Catholic reaction. The latter was of two kinds: 
there was an eccle^astical-poUtical reactionary school, and a Catholic 
romantic school, of which Chateaubriand was the leading representative. 
His Cbiit du ChrisHanimt (1802) was the Bible of Romanticism.* 

* Cfmtptnima it Ntp^Um /•* (Par^ ISSS-SS. 32 v.). XVI, 67S-77, Apnl 12, ISOS. 
Cp. Che nolei which NepclKn d>c(ati?d in ISO? ebout the eitAblUunent of Mhoole for history: 

" ilietorv sjtd icfieJatlon should be pieced In the flret rank. , . , The escond piece should be 
held by iha history of militvy srt*' See P. FrtdSricq, **The Study of Kietorv in Cermeny 
end Frsrkc*.*' tr. from the French by Kenrlette Leonard m John tiopkiM Umtrrsiiy Siuim 
in Hiilotieai ani PolMeoi SeUnu, Eighth Scrica, V-Vl (18S0). &9. a. L Thk is a valueUe 
Study. 

' G. M. Brandoe. D%t HauplUrSmunitn i*f LiUralur its neunttknlen Jahikunitfli (Leipsig, 
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The first emanations of Romanticism, we have seen, are to be found 
in Germany, and are to be primarily attributed to the influence of 
Herder. There are some who erroneously ascribe the introduction of 
Romanticism in France to Madame De Stael's De rAUemcint (1810). 
France borrowed almost nothing from Germany in the literature of the 
Restoration- English literature, not German, was the popular foreign 
literature, Heine and Renan were the first to introduce German ideas 
into France.' 

I believe 1Au$uibn Thierry wrote in thst the moment hu come when Che public 

U going to beve a greater taete Tor hletory than far any other aerioui reading. Perhaps it 
it the order of civilisation that alter a period which has been strongly stirred by ideas 
there cornea one moved by facts: perhaps we are tired of ilstening to slander of Uw past, 
SI of an unknown person. . . . The reading of the romances of Walter Scott has tumid 
many thoughts towards the Middle Ages from which not long ago one turned away with 
disdain; and if in our time there should be • revolution in the manner of reading and 
writing of history, these works [Scott’s], frivolous In appearance, wUl have contributed to 
Uinaertgular way> 

Thierry, who wag himself active in producir^ a taste for history, 
proved to be a prophet. The period of romance was succeeded by one 
of document^coUecting, and the latter by historical interpretation. 
Under the stimulus of the historian-statesman Guizot, committees for 
the publication of historical documents were organized, and, with the 
financial aid of the government, they publish^ thousands of docu¬ 
ments in hundreds of volumea. The Paris and provincial archives were 
ransacked for ’’all the unedited and important documente of an histor¬ 
ical character, such as manuscripts, charters, diplomas, chronicles, 
memoirs, correspondence, works even of philosophy, literature or art, 
provided that they disclosed some unknown aspect of the customs and 
the social state of any epoch in our history." * In connection with this 
movement toward documentary history the famous £cole des Charles 
was founded in 1821, for the purpose of training palaeographers, bibli¬ 
ographers, and librarians. For years it was the only school of its kind 
in the world, and it produced some of the most brilliant technical 
scholars in the field, men like Quicherat, Lalanne, Bourquelot, and 
Himly. In the 1880's a Belgian scholar desaibed it as *‘an institution 
without equal,” a school which “furnishes the most solid, complete 

lasa-se. S V ). in. aM*/f0n Pftnlt*4tek; lUrold Heading. oi Modtin PkU 

bttph a4PMiw>. jwo, I V,), n. 29s-9a. ... _ 

• Lijt wid iMitn If* H Taint, tr, by Mn. R. L. Devonit>tr« (t-ondon, l902>Ce. 3 v.), Ill, 97, 
Cp. Tikcw't (beughtful cxp<«tion thsi there Is a phUcaophy under all literature, in hla 

4tlo Htthaturt antlaiu (Paris. 1911. S v.>. 1. 22i.*27. 

• Auguaiin Thierry, Ltints sut FkUtaift it Frantt (Pahs, 1S67), S9. Cp HatiKiM, 19. 

• Xavier Chirmca, U Camili dtt travaux kitwianta at uitniyiiuii (Faria. ISSS, S v.). IL U; 
see alu ICF. LlX USSS], 4Q1-30. 
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and truly scientific historical instruction to be found in Paris." ’ Other 
historical schools and institutions were organized later in the century— 
each with its own publications. 

The man who set the fashion for the romantic type of history was 
Augustin Thierry (1795-1856),* a poor boy who was educated in the 
Scole Nonnale- A liberal and idealist, Thien7 was for a time the secre¬ 
tary and “ adopted son" of Saint Simon. Chateaubriand’s Les Martyrs 
aroused his interest in history. The July Revolution, of which he was 
an ardent champion, further slimubted his historical zeal; but before 
that happened, he had already published two works which made him 
famous. 

tn his Dix ans d'itudss kistm^ts (1834), Thierry relates his intel¬ 
lectual experiences from 1817 to 1827, a period when he wrote his hjst> 
lies of the English and the French people. His best-known work is the 
Hxstoirs de Ja conptSls de TAngleierre par Us Normonds, which gave an 
impulse to the study of early English history; it was first published in 
1825, and in the Dix ans Tliierry tells how he came to write it. Eager 
to " win fame by picking history out of a parcel of monkish chronicles," 
Thierry roamed throi^h libraries in search of knowledge. 

One day. when reading attentively some chapters in Hume. 1 waeetruclc with a thought 
which appeared to me a ray of light, ajid cloeing the book. I cried. " AU ttue dates from a 
Conquest; there U a conquest at the bottom!'' InsUnUy X eonttved the proieotof remak¬ 
ing the hklMy of the English Revolutione by considering them from this new point of 
view. 


While collecting materials for this purpose, his attention was at¬ 
tracted to French history as the background of the Norman adventure 
in 1066. 

1 reeolved ... to build ny tpopi*, to write the Hiatory of the Conquest of England 
by the Normane, by mounting up to its firet causee. In order eubeequently to descend to 
he latest CMwequences: to paint this grand event in the trueet colors, and under the 
greatest number of aspects; and, as the theatre tor such divereihed scenes, to take not 
England only, but ali the countries far and near, which had felt the ioduence of Norman 
settlements, or the r^>ercussiofi8 of the Norman victory. 

’ Reed FrSdSncq'e account ia Jfihu Hapkiru Unif€fsily StuSia (n. 2), Sg-66: ep. A. Giry. 
“Jule* Quichwsc." ffH, XIX <18S2). 241-64; F. Ic Play. " U rieOle France. I'Scole da eharto 
et la SorieU d'Sconomk socisle,'' La lUfOrma saeialt, XXll CI891>. 21^ 

* On Thierry see Gooch. 16S-73: FuareR, SSS-62; Ernest Rensn in Us da moralt el ie 
ariiisui (Parte. 1864): L£on Aubineau, 4ugur)m Thierry a tan syslim* hialorisut H itt erraett 
(2nd ed.. Paris. 18?9). an ultrsmanUne critique; Arbois de JdbslnviUe, Deta moiritru fletrtt 
fhialaite. critiiua de BosstM, d'Augitttm Thierry ti diFitilel da Ceulantti (Paris. 1896); Fenh* 
nand Bruncti^. "L'oeuvre d’Augustin TUeiTy.'* JiOU, CXXXII (1896). 469-80; CareiUe 
Jullian. "Augustin Thierry et le mouveiseal hietorique sous la restauntion." PSH, XIK 
(1906), 129-42. Pee some reviews see FQ A. VI (1930). 283-321: LXXll (1851). 316- 

LXXIV (1844), 284-91; JS. 1855, pp. 73-84, 366-79, 734-46, and 1856. pp 
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This was sn ambitious project, magnificwitly conceived; and if car¬ 
ried out to its lopcal concli:«on, the History of the Norman Conquest 
would have been a history of Europe in the central period of the Middle 
Ages. Such a work required long and patient and hard labor, and 
Thierry did not stint himself, 

By dint of d«vouruig Ions foiio psges to ottract a «ngU phrstt. and. in some cases, a 
single vord. out of a thousand, my eyes acquired a faculty which astorosbed me. and for 
whidi 1 cannot account: chat of reading, as it were, by intuition, and of falling almost 
immediately on the passage that ought to have an interest for me. ... In the species 
of ecatasy which absorbed all my internal faculties, while my hand was turning over Che 
leaves of the volume, or putting down notes, 1 had no consciouaness of what 
around me. . . . The oSicials of the library and curious visitors came azkd went through 
the hall; 1 heard nothing. I saw nothing;,—I saw only the apparitioos called up in my 
soul by what I read. . . . 

The work, whose success was instantaneous, was distinguished by 
three qualities. Admittedly influenced by Walter Scott ("'My admira¬ 
tion for this great writer was profound"), Thierry wrote with all the 
verve and vividness of a novdist. A disciple of Saint Simon, he en¬ 
dowed his history with a pasrion for soda! justice. But Thierry inclined 
to see history Coo much as drama, as color, or as passion. His political 
theories and racial notions are highly dubious. Apart from the dra¬ 
matic aspects of history, he saw in the historic process a struggle be¬ 
tween the weak and the strong. This should not be confused with the 
“class struggle" concept of the Marxists. Where the more realistic 
Marxists, in a later period, saw all history as a conflict between im¬ 
personal forces, Thierry merely personaliud this struggle and gave it 
an emotional tone. His work was essentially a party pamphlet in which 
the Anglo-Saxons represented the Third Estate in France and the Nor¬ 
mans the French noblesse of the Restoration in 1814. Accordii^y, 
Godwin and Harold were exalted as patriots and heroes, and William 
the Conqueror and his barons denounced as tyrants. Consider, for in¬ 
stance, the following passage from his History oj the Conquest, in which 
Thieny expresses his sympathies with the conquered Anglo-Saxons: 

C«ntuii» afur centuries passed away; yet noCwithsUnding the predtcUona of the 
poets, the lands of the ancient Britons did cot come back again to the hands of their 
descendants. If the foreign oppressor was vanquished, it was not by the nation justly 
entitled to tWs retributive victory. ... The narrative of the reverses of the Anglo- 
Saxons. invaded and subjugated in their turn by a people from beyond the seas, will 
occupy the following pages. And here this race, hitherto victorious over all those that 
had preceded it in Britain, will excite a spedo of interest to which it had not previously 
given rise; for its cause will bscome the good cause, the cause of the sulTering and op* 
pressed. ... In the presence of the oU documents wherein these eufierings are de- 
ecribed with a minuteness and a naivetf which seem actually to bring before ue the men 
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of Ttmou ag«, a seniiment of ^ty awakens in our hearts, and blending with the 
Impartiality of the historian, eoftena him, without in the least impairinc his determma* 
Uon to be honeat and juM.** 

By aiyd large, this was a remarkable work, unique in its empha^s on 
the history of the people, rather than the state. Thierry's faults—ex¬ 
cessive dramatisation, exaggerated coloring, emotionalism—are out¬ 
weighed by his positive qualities. Here was a history vivid and lucid 
and full of feeling, a history brought home to the experience of the 
reader, and not merely a learned chronicle. It had an extraordinary 
success and a deep inDuence, especially on Michelet.* 

Jules Michelet (1798-1874) was a scholar, a poet, an historian, a 

k Hisifiry ef Iht CfttfutU Sifland hy iht Hermant (London, ZdSS. Bohni Standard Li¬ 
brary), I. 64. 

• Ausufttkn Thierry »«$ iJm the author of Afcfu in Imfii mimintimr (1640, 2 v.; Srd ed.. 
1S47): iMra nr r»(stfifrt 4* FfsiKt (ISS?); Bust iuf /'Mutfiift fn/trmtfwn tf tin pfopit 

tint HtU (IS&S). 

Not to bo confuted with Auiuetlr Thkrry to hie brother AmM6e Thierry (1797-1A73), 
•utbor of Hirfirt (162S-4S. 3 v.); flKiti 4« TliMotr* oh V* tiieU! L4 tuiit 

MHirr in Barkiim. [and) iM hittn rtliiituitt (1360; 2nd ed. in S v.. 1830); tftunstu rieiu 4t 
fkUMrt femtffnr ohs / V* V* tiicU. Tr»k minWit 4n flU it fWedoM; 

SlUitnt. (Pirie, 1B6S). which Miinet called 'ei eurieox et ^4mouvant Mhlaut i'AUils tt 
it tit tvtmmttt (Par*, lUS. Z v,), “auiol pltteroequo que vreie." The Hiimy of ikt Gauii, 
whkh haadi ihttlMt, eevoree period of eevenuen oeniurloe: it i« tn ettompl to ctmio • unlAed 
•tory out of dleconnected tnd frattmenUry roatorlaU. Amidto Thierry admitted the dull- 
eulty. "C’Sialt." he aald, "mmytr d'orianleer ua corpa avoc lea lambuux et d*y faire doacon- 
dre une Sms," Uka hH brethar, he wrote vividly tnd wall, iiAd, aiain Ilka hie brother, he met 
with sreat euecaea. Napoleon III. when itUi a prlaoncr. read hie wmK with onthueinefn; on 
thit ckcaaion Iht futureomparor made a elimlkant eommanti "I am 8oirv| to read M. AmMIe 
'^lerry. Tbare ie aarioua end true hkecofy; what (lUTaranco doea it make if Tlberiue waa cruel 
and that CaUfula had named hie horee Conaul. If they advanced the people in the treat pclitlea 
of the CaeMra? Becauaa the Tiber eaniee muddy vaton, la It then laea a Itream which Irri- 
latea the etamal clty7” When ha bacane cmparer. Napotoon. appreeiatinr a hieterian who 
had ehovn the neceaalty ef the Reman Bnptfa, appMntad AmftMe Thierry CMnclllor of State 
In iSSS and Senator In 1660. See MItnct, "Notke hktoHque aur It ^ et loa travaux do 
M. AinWM Thlary," 4&WP. CVlf (1S77>. 652-714^ and FQII. X. (1632), 13S-50. 

Anotiwr mombor of tho Walter Scott acbool waa Proaper Brufitee. Baron da Barante <17S3> 
]S66)i a monerchiit diplomat, whoaa Hisitm in im» it Bnt*t9pt* (13 v.; Ift2t f.) wu 
frankly a dramatic narrative, a ilorirted hietorical romance. Hie motto waa HiMtit tetiUtut 
ad imreiUum, nan ed ptokonium. Kla other peeudo-hletorieal werka eapeeiaJly on the French 
Revolution, were man^ by a violent anti-reptibllean pre)i]diee. Sea Gooch, 173*76j PtistBR. 
667-66: Baron dc Barante, SMOtnin (Perie, 1890-1901, 8 v.), Ill; Cuiaot. "M. do Barante. 
Me eouvcftLn de famine, ea vie at aoe oeuvrea," RDM. LXX (1667). 8^; Snint^Beuve. 
"Hletoriene modemae d« le Prance. III. M. do Barante.'* iKd,, 1643. pt. 1, 917-36; Aulird. 
**M. de BaraAte, hatcrien de la convanUoo nationale.** RinfuinnjrntitlM. LXI (1911), 42^ 
34. ■ review ef Berania'a HiHoirt it la CtninUion Afpiano/i. 1651 63, 6 v.). 

**See Michelet’ft Otums tompllitt (Pane, ISSS-M). The foUowing are autobiographi¬ 
cal worke: A/g jtuHtm (1664): Mon fonmo/, from 1680 to 162$ (1666): l/n Ainr tn /Wit 
(1879); Syr In tktmint it rSyropi (1893). Gabriel Mencd hee written moat of the critical 
appreclatione of Michdet. ne fuln Miehlti. liuOn lur ta lit t( i*i ottmts (Parla. 1906). 
revkwed m SffB, XXI <190d). 896-46: the fame. Lot msVm it rawiet><' fafn*. 

AiieAelH (Parle, 19(8): and hiaailelee, 'MkheJet, de 16431 1652.’* RSf/. XVII (1406). 26U 
72, and ' * La place de Michelet dane Vhiitoire de eon lempe,*’ ASAfP, CtXX V < 19] 1). 271-89. 
See aleo Fustbr, S63-67; OOOCH. 176-65: Halpkbn. 61-92, with a bibliofraphy of bla writ- 
Inga. 193-9$: B. Chatelain. in Rtoit prstifut dei iouin Units. fMion its ttitnets kislofittm ft 
pMilo/gg^mt Anftuoifi, 1912-13, 31 fl.; Mmc. (^net. Ciit«u#<U« oiu i'anilU. MicMtI- 
Qnipttf IJifS-lifk) (Snded.. ParlJ. 14C3); Jtwn Brunhee. Mielnltl (Pecie. 1696) . idea Simoo, 
iiiinot. MieMtl. /ftfHt Mortin (Peril. 1690): Emeat Haiool, M. Muktltl MiUonen (Paria, 
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dramatic novelist, and a patriot- He vivified the past, faipris, he said 
truthfuJly, Thisiotre pour la vie. He not only took history for life, he 
lived hij^f into the past to an extent unexcelled before or ance. His 
ideal of history was, literally, "resurrection." 

Michelet was the son of a poor printer and his childhood was passed 
among a few great authors. Early in life he decided on the sacred call¬ 
ing of teaching. “I thought then, as Rousseau, that literature oi^t 
to be a thing reserved, the fine luxury of life, the inmost flower of the 
soul.” His real profession was to teach. L'en$eiinement, said this child 
of French romanticism, c'est le sacvrdcce. At the Collie Charlemagne 
which he attended he was not popular among his fellow-students, being 
small, sensitive, and shy "like an owl in the daylight," His brilliant 
school record brought him a teachii^ position at the ColUge Sainte- 
Barbe, where he spent many happy years instructing the young. What 
was more important, he instructed himself. A voradous reader, he ac¬ 
quired a profound knowledge of literature, history, and science. One 
day he discovered Vico and his intellectual horiaon widened to a clear 
perception of the interdependence of human thought. It was no acci- 
dent that Michelet's first literary venture was an abridged edition of 
Vico's Scimza Nucva (1827), which won for the twenty-nine-year-old 
author a professorship at the Ecole Normale. 

In the same year Michelet published a remarkable little book, Pricis 
d'histoire mademe, which had an appreciable influence in shaping 
French historical thought. Intended originally as a textbook for the 
students at Sainte-Barbe, the book was really no more than a Precis. 
and as such it became a manual for generahons of teachers and students. 
The Prkis was full of original ideas and novel interpretations. Michelet 
first developed the idea of a European equilibrium, not as a polirical 
theory but as a natural result of social evolution followir^ the dis¬ 
placement of the feudal system by absolute monarchies. He also courted 
the resentment of patriots by not placing France at the head of the 
European powers in the early modern period; instead, he showed that 
the premier rdle was played by Italy, then by Germany, then by Spain, 


l«9): A. Fercy, Jults hSitktlH ti AipfciyU Taiht (Pari», 1910): Hippolyte Tame, Su»i U 
cniifM tL ghiiUiirt (12th «d.. Pans. 1913): Felix Roc<iuair, 'Lea lravau« de Mlchel« aux 
archive* nationaJea,” in tioUs U /ratnn*U d*ilu(Mre (Psiria, 1906); cmile Cebhsirt*i " filude" 
of Michelet, prefixed to Mkhetet’a PrUis 4t TkiMirt de Frme eu m»y*n Sy (Paxie. 1896); 
GiieUv Lar^n. "La formation de la mHbode hiatohquc dc Michelet." Rfvut d'hitloitM mo- 
ittn^tlcenUmperonu, VII (1906-06). 1-31: Oi- Langloi*. "Michdec" Qurtimis i'kitiMt d 
trnteipumffV. n, a, 1906. pp. 33^6. For accounts and reviews in En^ish lee "Michelet as 
an Hietohan," Gif. CXCIII (1901), 130-S0, and LXXVT (1845).299-354: 2A LXXIX (1844). 
1-39 (a review of the first five volumee of hie Hinoirt dt Fi«n<t):FQIi. XXV (1840), 420-46; 
The Vtf/ipe, LXXXII (N. Y.. 1906), 244-46: BQF. LXVI (1877). 369-94, and X (1849). 173- 
76: CGR. XLVI (1676), 426-61: and Gustave Laneon, "Klateric Method of Julee Michdet.*' 
Quatm/y. XI (1906). 71-101. 
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and &)al]y by France and England. His independence is likewise shown 
by a penetrating comment on the rdle of the Church, “Civil equality 
came to be established by the victory of the monarchy. The instru¬ 
ments of this revolution were the men of the Church and the legists. 
The Church, recruitin* itself only by election in the midst of a universal 
hereditary system which gradually established itself in the Middle Ages, 
had raised the vanquished above the conquerors, the sons of bourgeois 
and even of serfs atove the nobles. It is from them that the kings de¬ 
manded ministers in their last struggle against the aristocracy.” " 

Another booklet, An Jniiodueiiim to Universal History, published 
four years after the Frkis (1831), shows a deepening of his historical 
outlook. Michelet now conceived history as a spiritu^ struggle, a con¬ 
flict between the spirit and the desh, a war between liberty and neces¬ 
sity. France was the apostle of liberty, the peupU Utislaleur of the 
modem world. This actually was a turning point in Michelet’s career. 
At last he found his mission; his life work was to show the spirit and 
growth of the French people. France, he said, was the “center and the 
vital point of the world.” 

In the meantime Michelet was appointed chief of the Historical 
Department of the National Archives, and devoted much of his tireleas 
energies to arranging and cataloguing the vast mass of scattered manu¬ 
scripts. He was also busy lecturing at the £cole Normale, substituting 
for Guisot at the Sorboone (1334 to 1836), filling the chair of history 
at the College de France (since 1337), and travelling throughout the 
country collecting materials, And all this time this grand iratailUur, 
as his friends called him, was at work on his monumental History of 
France. 

His ideas about history were taking definite shape. He intended to 
trace the intimate life of the people, to expose the national psychology. 
To that end he used ballads, coins, medal! ions, pictures, proverbs, archi- 
twture, and stained glass. To an historian of imag:ination all these 
historic remains were eloquent. The historian’s task was to read mean¬ 
ing into these remains, contended Michelet; he must have the ability 
and the insight to reconstruct humanity as it had lived. Nor did he 
ignore the physical basis of civilisation, He knew that climate, geog¬ 
raphy, food, the ways of makir^ a living, determined man's behavior. 
These ideas, however, were implicit rather than stated. After all, he 
was a painter, a psychologist, a story teller, and not a formal scientist. 

Thii iswhstFrtocedensftde of ushiiloriaie, not to make history . . . but to reestab¬ 
lish the chain of facts and Ideas from which these results have issusd. ” I do not ask of 

"See MoMd's 'elude' ol Mkhelel, prefised to the Pikis i« [kutoirt mUtrm iPariS. 
1S98), pp. <-xuiiv. 
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you " she says, ‘ that you should make my erode, and dictate my judgmenta' it is for 

you to receive them aMccnfonnyouiself to them, -nve problem which I propose to you 
is to tell me bow I ome to act a* I have acted, and to judge as I have judged/' 

In 1833 Michelet published the first volume of his History of Francs 
and by 1843 he had brought down his history to the dose of the Middle 
Ages. At this point, when he was at work on the policy of Louis XI, his 
studies were interrupted by politics. Hitherto his work had absorbed 
him and though he was anti-derical at heart, he took no open stand 
gainst the regime. But Louis Philippe had "sold out” to the Jesuits, 
and the latter in turn demanded from the king the control of education 
as the price of their support. The center of the battle was the College de 
France, founded by Francis 1 as an asylum of learning outside the 
derical University of Paris; the College had remained more or less 
popu]3T, lectures being open to the public. Now when the "Jesuit 
invasion" threatened the College the shy and retiring Professor Michelet 
faced a crisis. Should he, a liberal and republican, hide his head beneath 
a stack of manuscripts while the Church was making a drive gainst 
the secular muid? Or diould he forget his books for a moment and 
enter the political arena in defense of the great French Revolutionary 
tradition? This crisis in Michelet’s life has long been misunderstood; 
many critics have held that he became violently antidericaJ and radical 
after his conflict with the Jesuits. In reality, as Gabriel Monod has 
shown conclusively, Michelet was hardly a Catholic even in his youth 
and bis sympathy for the Revolution dated back to his student days. 
The first volume of his History of France, written more than a decade 
before his open break with the government, conuins the following 
s^ifleant pass^e: 

The middle ages could not suffice for the human specks. . . . The temple had to 
viden . . .. humanity hsd to re-discov« Christ himself. . . . The generalUed ideal 
began to extend among the people. ... It was necassary that the middle ^es pass, 
that the traces of the completed niiddle ages vanish, that we see the death of all that we 
have loved, that which has sudded us when small, that which was our father and our 
CQOther. that which has sung to ua tenderly in the cradle .... the condemned world 
was to go Che way of the Roman world, the Greek world, Che Oriental worid. . . . Lee 
us let ChrUciamty undergo the universal law, to pass through the grave and renter in 
Ood. there to seek its purification. 

If this passage means anything, it means that Michelet regarded 
Chrisrianity as having come to an end with the end of the Middle Ages, 
that it was essentially a medieval rel^ion, and that, consequently, it 
had no place in the modem world. 

In 1843 Michelet, encouraged by his feUow*professors Edgar Quinet, 
the historian, and Adam Middewicz, the Polish poet, announced a 
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joint course of lectures with Quinet on “The Jesuits." Lai^ crowds of 
clericaJists and liberals came to hear the famous professors. There were 
80 D» disturbances, although no violent interruptions. Some Catholic 
students heckled the speaker; iater the liberal students came in lai^er 
numbers and intimidated the clericalists.^’ The result was that Miche¬ 
let became a political figure, a center of conflict; free IhiiUcing students 
considered him a hero, Catholics a devil. The clergy, in fact, placed a 
partial interdict on his lectures. Having thus been drawn into the 
maelstrom of Pari&an poUtics at a time when the dty was preparing 
for another revolution, Michelet moved more and more to the Left. 
He had hitherto been merely skeptical of the Church, or at most un¬ 
sympathetic; he now became a bitter and outspoken enemy, and this 
influenced his historical interpretation. So strong were his feelings, 
that he refused to see anything good in the Church even in the Middle 
Ages, which he called “a barren period-a thousand years during which 
humanity made no progress." Fortunately for his reputation, this 
change of mind came after he had completed the first six volumes of 
his History of France which dealt with the Middle Agea-stUl regarded 
as his best historical work. 

Michelet’s lectures on the Jesuits (Us Jisuita) were published In 
1843; two years later he issued Le Prflre, and in 1846 Le Peupk. These 
three booklets may be conridered as statements of faith. The first two 
were obviously anticlerical; the third was a cogent expression of his 
liberal creed. Though he knew no economics, he had an intimate 
knowledge of and sympathy with workers. "Let me live," he said, 
"with men of genius or with the poor." U Peuple is a fine suiement 
of nineteenth-century French democracy. Michelet hoped to bring 
about a union between the bourgeoi&e and the small proprietors and 
craftsmen on the basis of liberty and moderate property; such a pn> 
gramme would obviate absolute socialism on the one hand and Guusot’s 
lorysTHB bouTieois on the other. "If it be true,” Michelet wrote, "that 
'Property is theft,’ there are twenty-five million thieves in France who 
have no intention of giving up their booty. The danger is quite the 
other way. The mass of the people, whom you practically exclude 
from citizenship, are becoming absorbed in selfish interests, and the 
political life which animated the whole of France in the times of the 
Revolution is almost extinct." 

Le Peuple was published two years before the Revolution of 1848, 
and the authorities, not without some justification, looked on Michelet 
as one of those responsible for the uprising. After Napoleon Ill's coup 
d'feiat Michelet refused to swear allegiance to the new government; in 

*> Sec Monod in La tewnt da rtmtfueiiait putliaua. 1909. 
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1851 he was, therefore, dispossessed of his chair at the ColJ^e de 
France and lost his position at the archives. Paris was loo expensive a 
city for an impecunious scholar, so Michelet moved out to the country 
near Nantes and devoted his lime to a history of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Years later he returned to Paris; but again political events 
affected his life. During the Commune part of his house was bumed. 
Despite his age and losses, he continued to work, this time on a history 
of the nineteenth century. When he reached the fourth volume, in 
1873, he fell ill. He died early in February 1874, 

Michelet’s historical works should be treated under two separate 
heads: the history of France, especially during the Middle Ages, and 
the history of the French Revolution. The Wsiory of FTanc4 fills seven¬ 
teen volumes, but only the first six volumes deserve serious considera¬ 
tion, This portion, as has been said before, was written between 1833 
and 1843, before Michelet's conversion to open anticlencalism. Here 
he traces, in intimate detail, the origins of France to the end of the 
feudal period. There is no obvious bias. Incidentally, Michelet went 
counter to the prevailing theory that France was made up mainly of 
Frankish and Roman elements, by insisting upon the importance of 
the Celtic stratum. “The foundation of the French people is the youth¬ 
ful, soft, and mobile race of the Gauls, clamorous, sensual and buoyant 
^prompt to learn, prompt to despise, greedy of new things." This 
race, he insisted, was characterized by a passion for equality—a 
dubious thesis. The story of the Middle Ages—based upon the 
lives of the people, not States—is grouped around certain central 
figures or chief events, so selected that approximately each half- 
century has one tableau. This gives the work great lucidity and 
easy readability. What is more, the narrative is based upon original 
sources. 

As an example of Michelet’s genius for generalization and vivid 
historical sense one may take his magnificent “Picture of France" in 
the Third Book of the f^l volume of his History. It serves as an intro¬ 
duction to the Middle Ages and gives a "roll-call” of the provinces and 
a bird’s eye view of the country. 

Let us view France in its whole. ... Let us ascend one of the higbeet summits of the 
Vo^es, or. if you dwcse, let us seat ourselves on the Jura—^ur hack to the Alps. . . . 
We should distinguish an undulstina Kne. exten^ng from the wood-<3owned hills of 
Luxembourg and of Ardennes to the ballcon^baped hilU of the Vosges, and thence along 
the viny slopes of Burgundy to the volcanic crags of the Cevennes. and to the vast wall 
of the Pyrenees. Tl^ Kne marks the great wstsr-ehed. On its western ^ descend to 
the ocean the Seme, the Loire, and the Garonne; on the other, the Meuse Aows to the 
nvth, the Seone and Rhone to the south. In the distance are two continental islands, as 
it were—Brittany, low and rugged, of quarts and granite only, a huge shoal placed at 
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the ang\t of Fnnceto fustain Che shock of the current of the atrail; and Auver7ne» green 
and rude, a vast exUncc (ire. with tu forty volcanoes. . . . 

Looking at France in iu ladtude. its eonea are at once discriminated by their products. 
In the north are the lov and rich plains of Belgium and of Flanders, with their fields of 
flax, hope, and of colewort. and the bitter rtorthem vine. From Reims to Che Moselle 
begins the re^ of the true vine and of wine; all Sf^ in Champagne, and gocd and 
warn in Burgundy, it grows heavier and duller in Languedoc, to awaken again at Bor* 
deaux. The mulberry and the olive appear at Montauban: but these delicate children of 
the south are ever exposed to risk in the unequal climate of France. . . . 

The latter part of Michelet's Hisioire d« France, from the Renaia* 
sance*^ to the Revolution, is considerably weaker than the lint, Those 
volumes were written between 1855 and 1867, at a time when he had 
nether archival resources nor assistants and had to rely on style in* 
stead of facts. Brilliant essays, large canvasses, penetrating observa¬ 
tions may make good literary criticism but not history. A declamatory 
argument, no matter how magnificently rhetorical, does not fill a fac¬ 
tual gap. Identifying himself with his heroes, Michelet frequently lost 
himself in the stream of his nanative and tended to overuse emotion- 
laden xtords, such as the grandeur, terror, irony of history. 

This, of course, was one of Michelet's characteristics. He had a deep 
emotional sympathy with his subjects; in fact, the stress of post events 
sometimes affected him physically. When he was writing about the 
Reign of Terror he fell ill from the strain and had to suspend work. He 
not only revived the past, he relived it himself. “Guisot calls history 
analysis; Thierry calls it narrative; 1 call it resurrection/' "Others." 
he once said, "have been more learned, more judicious; as for me. I 
have loved more." It was this love, this sympathy with his theme, 
that earned him his great success and, one may add, what immortality 
he enjoys. 

The volumes dealing with the ancim rigime were, from a literary 
point of view, magnificent introductions to the Revolution. He seised 
upon the main events, the leadii^ persons, the great minds, and painted 
them in intense colors. He had gotten through the "great, the sombre, 
the terrible fourteenth century" (by discarding Froissart, whom he ac¬ 
cused of "putrescent irridescence"). and came to the no less terrible, 
albeit more brilliant, period of the Renaissance and pre-Revolutionary 
France. He viewed the history of his country in the large, from move- 

M khclti c^Md Use vord '‘Rerximnfc " in th« medern uug« of that tenn, and dafined 
it aa"che diacovery of thewcrldand olman.” Heuaedittochancteruaanepo^ Vaaan In 
hii Lxn»9fiht (1&60) had laed the word rtfisttUa, but limited It wholly to Italian ui. 

lo the Kvonteenth century tba French word ffenoiusMe wae applied alao to the revival of 
literature: but Michelet wai the Arat to extend the applkallon ^ the word to the whole life 
of Europe In the Alteenth and eisteenth centuriee. See Konrad Burdach. R^ormafi»H. RtnaiS’ 
itntt. Hummamui (Berlio and Leipsig, 192S}. 
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ment to movement, rising and changii^ and reaching a dramatic climax. 
"Humanity,” he paraphrased Vico, “creates itself,” 

When I re-entered, when I returned, re-esuanineJ my middle ago [he wrote in the 
preface to his History of frow in 1869], that superb sea o( forties. I was mgrt by a vio- 
Imi hilarity, and of the wteenth and aeveoteeaih centuries I irade a terrible feast 
Rabelais ar»d Voltaire have laughed in ihtir grave* The bloated gods, the rotten kings 
have appeared without disguise. . . . From the Medida to Louis XlV a severe autopsy 
baa characteneed this government of cadavers. 

But Michelet was capable of profound insight- Indifferent to state 
papers and diplomatic correspondence, he applied his intuitive intelli¬ 
gence not to politics; "a man without a scrap of true political judg¬ 
ment,” a critic has said of him. He mocked at “our amiable and 
ingenious scholar, Ranke, who has taught us so much,” for his preoccu¬ 
pation with diplomacy. Probably Ranke would have been incapable of 
writing a passage like the following, for such remarkable observations 
do not come from documents—they emanate from an illumination of 
the mind. 

In this dme of Spanish entphaas aad heroes d la Corrtrille [Michelet wrote about 
Turenitel prose appeared in Turenne. It was seen that war was an affair of logic. 
mathemaUca. and reason, that it did oot demand great heat, but. an the contrary, a cold 
good sense, hrmnes* and patknee; much of Chat special instinct ol the sportsman and 
his dog which can perfectly be reconciled with mediocrity of character. Romances have 
Invested Turenne with an air of philanthropy, making hrm a kind of philanthropiu, a 
warlike Fenelon. There is nothing of all that. The reality is that the Thirty Yora’ War. 
having lost ita furies and its heats, and having used up five or six generations of indif¬ 
ferent geserals. without passions or ideas, finished by prododng (he technical man. or 
incarnate art, light, lea and calculus. No emotion remains. It is a quasi-padhc snir, 
but none the less murderous. 

Michelet's Hislcny oj ike French Resolution appeared between 1S46 
and 1853, He had interrupted his History of France, which he resumed 
in 1855, to plunge into the revolutionary period. In this instance, the 
word plunge is not merely a ^;ure of speech, for that is precisely what 
Michelet did. He had so lived himself into the passions of the period 
that he actually spoke and thought like a revolutionist. He hated and 
loved and suffered with the men and women who destroyed the mon¬ 
archy. Like the revolutionists, Michelet spoke of Marie Antoinette as 
a "foreigner,” of Louis XVI as a “traitor,” of the fore^ counter¬ 
revolutionists as “barbarians." He orated with Danton, grumbled 
with the Paris crowd, trembled at the news of the invasion of 1792, 
This was a new way of writing history, “I have,” he said of the revo¬ 
lutionists, “exhum^ them for a second life.” 
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None of thew great acton of the Revolution [he wrote in 18681 has left me cold. Have 
t not Hved with them? Have 1 not followed every one o! them to the bottom of hie 
thought, in his tianaformations,»t faithful companion? I have been one oi them, an 
ifAjsMU in that stmnge world. It is good to breathe, to go, to come through tho« 
papere, thoee dossiers, those regirters. They are not mute, and all that ;s not aa dead as 
It seems. I have never touched anything there without something coming out, awak¬ 
ening: it is the soul.^* 

This was what Michelet called his “resurrection" of histoty. As far 
back as 1833 he explained his experience in resurrec^ng the part. He 
was at work among ancient manuscripts in the Archives Nationalcs 
when he felt those dead papers coming to life. 

I did r»t delay In perceiving, In the apparent silence of those galteriss, that there was 
I movanent, a murraur whic* was not of the dead. Those papers, those pitchmenls, 
left thtfe for a long lime demanded nothing better than to come back to life (rmnir «u 

fovf), Thsee papers wtfe not papers but the Uvea of men, of provinces, of people. Flrn, 

families end flefa, blackened in the dust, implored against oblivion. The provinces rose 
in revolt, urging that centrallaation hss wrongly believed them destroyed. The decrssa 
of the kings claisned not to have been oblllersited by the mass of modem laws. . . . 
AH lived and spoke: they surrounded tha author with an army of a hundred tongues 
which rudely silenced the great voice of the Revolution and the Empire. 

Then Michelet, in hit imagination, repl led to those murmuring papers: 

‘'Gmtiy, genGemen of the dead, let us proceed In order, If you please. All of you are 
right to history. The Individual is hne as an Individual, the gmeral as a general. Ths 
flef Is right, ths monarchy even more, the Empire still more. A fous Godafroi! A foui 
Richelieu! A wts Bonaparte! Ths province should retrivsj the ancient diversity of 
rrance wu chsractariMd by stout geography, .. . Revives the monarchy, revives 
France! . . 

And, in proportion as! breathed upon their dust, I saw them rise. They got out of 
tha sepulchre, a hand, a had. as In ths Lasi Judgmtru of Michelangelo or in the Donu 
dts mris. Thil galvanic dance which they performed around me, I have tried to rspro* 
duce In this book. 

He wrote his history of the Revolution from the point of view of the 
people; not about the people but from inside the people, from the heart 
of the people with whom he identified himself. Take, for example, the 
following passage. 

Hisipire 4e le Rhely/ieii IronfeSst (Puis, 1S6$*60. 6 v,}, 1,140. 

HistPire 4* Rrmts {Paris. lg?P>Sl. 19 vO. II, 701. ep 187*38. rtmilar emotional and sub- 
jetrlve Nsaages are to be found throughout hie history of the Revolution. " It.” he wrola of 
tho French Revolution, “pceactsa a knowledge of which othan axo igrmant. It contains the 
secret of all bygone times. In it alone Franco was conscious of herself. . . . Kart the ineatln- 
fuwhable ipark, the profound mystery of life, la ever glowing wlthir us. The Revolution lives 
in oursdvee—in our souls; it has no outward cnonument. Living ipixit of France, where ehall 
I eelae thee, but in (nyedff'^t lean sgr^ in this, to resuscitate, to awaken remote and de¬ 
parted egee. But thee they would have wiehed to bury. Yet why? Thou, thou alone doM 
)ive. . . Fia# ^ihsFrenUt Reeebdiim lEngl. tnsa., Bohn Stsindaid Library, 

London. IS90;, iniroducUon, 
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Wth dayl^ht. one idea dawoed upon Paris, and aJJ vere illumined with the same ray 
ol hope. A liebt broke upon every mind, and the sane voice thrilled through every hart: 
"Go, and thou shall take the Bastille!" That was impoeeible, uxtfeasonable, preposter¬ 
ous. And yet everybody believed it. And the thing was done. 

And the thing was done? A strange phrase for an historian. Here Mich¬ 
elet is an enthu&astic patriot, an emotional poet. He is in the stream of 
the Revolution, feeling and acting with the common people. This, he in¬ 
sisted, was the way the people thought. It mattered little what kings 
and nobles and the enemies of the Revolution thought. A conversation 
with the average Frenchman, Michelet wrote, would have sounded as 
follows: 

Who brought about th« Revolution? 

Voltaire acd Rousseau. 

Who has lost the king? 

The queert 

Who began the RevoluUm? 

Muabeau. 

Who has been the ertemy o( the Revolution? 

RU afidCobu^,“ 

Who has cwTupled tbe Revolution? 

Marat and Robeepkne. 

Rightly or wrongly—and Michelet would say rightly—this was what 
Frenchmen of the Revolutionary period believed. More than that, 
they still thought so in the middle of the nineteenth century. For the 
Revolutionary tradition persisted to the end of Michelet’s days. When 
he began to write his history many of the actors of the Revolution were 
still alive. That U where Michelet got his "oral tradition.” 

When I ay oral tradition, I mean the oaUooal tradition, that which remained gen¬ 
erally scattered in the mouth of people, that vrhkh everybody said and repeated, the 
peasants, the townsfolk, the old men, the women, even the children, that which you may 
still hear If you enter of an evening into a village tavern, that which you may gather if, 
lindmg on the road a passerby at rest, you be^ to converse mlh hlra about the rain, 
the season, then the hi^ price of victuals, then the times of the Emperor, then the times 
of the Revolution. Note well his ju^raents. Now and then, ia things, he errs: more 
often he does not know. In men, he very rarely deceives himself. 

This may seam like a strange way of collecting historical data. In 
justice to Michelet, however, it must be said that he used manuscripts 
and printed materials copiously. One should remember that he was an 
archivist for twenty-two years. Of printed sources, he used the Hisioire 
parUrnttUaire it la rivolulion franfoise, collected by Buche? and Roux 

It Is a queer fact that MicbeUl had a deep dislike of England. “The middle ages.” he 
once wrote, "only pcasased one hypocrisy: ve poweaa two: the hypoa-ey of authority, the 
bypoaky ^ liberty; in a word, the pnest. tbe Kiglisbman—the two forms of Tartuife. The 
priest acts princip^ly on women or (he peasant; the Eoglishoan es the bourgeois classes" 
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in forty volumes; the Gazelle nalionaU or Le Moniteur universel, reprinted 
in 1840-45 in thirty-two volumes; Marat’s Ami du peupk, and others. 
Me does not seem to have used the valuable Journal des dibais, or 
Thiers’ history, which preceded his. By and large, according to the con- 
clu«on of AuJard, one of the great authorities on the French Revolution, 
Michelet’s history is a “chef-d'oeuvre,” a “monument of truth,” an 
“exact and pure ejtpression of genius,” 

Closely connected with Michelet were Jules Q^icherat (1814-82) 
and Ed^r Quinet (1803-75). As a student of Michelet’s, Quicherat 
acquired his ideas hom his teacher, and his method in the Bcole des 
Charles, where he became the first professor of medieval archaeology. 
He edited for the first time the Prci^ 4e condemnation el de rihabilito- 
lion de Jeanne d'Arc, a monumental work in five volumes (1841-49), 
and was the author of a series of very remarkable articles on medieval 
French archaeology published in the Revue arekMcgi^e. "His knowl¬ 
edge of the monuments and antiquities of France was unrivalled.” 

Edgar Quinet " was closer to Michelet, both intellectually and emo¬ 
tionally, than Quicherat. Having completed his studies at the lyc4e 
in Lyon, he went on a tour of Gennany, England, and Greece. A gifted 
linguist, he read philosophic works in many European languages, and 
his firat published work was a translation of Herder’s Ideas on the Philos¬ 
ophy of the Hislory of Humanity, This, Victor Cousin said, marked 
the “d4but of a great writer." It was in Cou»n's house that Quinet 
met and formed his lifelong friendship with Michelet. 

Like Michelet, Quinet was a voluminous writer and a lover of liberty; 
again like his friend, he was hostile to the Church. The two friends, it 
will be remembered, gave a joint course of lectures on (against) the 
Jeeuiu at the Coll^ de France. Together with the poet Mickiewics, 
the three hoped to educate the youth of France in the ideas of demo¬ 
cratic freedom. Severely attacked by the Church, Quinet published 
VUramonianisme (1844), in which he accused Catholicism of having 
compromised Christianity. In the following year he issued Ckristia- 
nisme et la rMution fron^aisi. a treatise on the incompatibility of 

Adard, “Mtthdei, la rSvolutUtn IroAcalM,'’ Is U ttKbUien ftsnteUt. 

LXXX {1928), 136-BO, ISS-ai 3, 

'* COOCK, 207; M« ako iho preface to Quicherat*! MO^gta H (Pori!, 

1885-66, Z V.). For Uunture oo Quicherat »m Um account of him by hu puj^ ArtIuic Giry 
•n fiSC, XLIV (1SS2), SIS-SO, vitb a bibliography of hii work*, andGiry'k irticlain XIX 
(188S).S41-64. ' 

‘*Thc beat account of Quince la Richard Iteath*e Bdger Ouintl. His Bttly Lift snS WrUints 
(London and Beaton, 1881); rc alto GOOCK. 294-3?: Chari« L. ChoMin. sa tit 

ft SM ttvprr (PoHi, 1S99): Alphonac Reynt. Ce rStohtJion U U (im St M. Quinsl (P^ IS66); 
Eugene Spuller, Fietrru iiiparuta fPom. 18&1-S4, 3 ».), 1,17-32; femile Fipiel, /»oif/*r«> d 
mtrahsitt du Six-imtiime isMt CPirli. ISSl-lMO, 3 v ), II, 17&-2S7; and Gabriel Monod. 
'*t< centenaire de Quinet,*’ HH. LX XXII (1903), 7^^. 
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Catholidsm with modem ideas; he lamented the Mure of the Refonna- 
tion in France. 

"France has made a political and social revolution before achieving 
a religious revolution.” And so long as Catholicism remained dominant, 
Quinet held, there was no hope for liberalism, for the Church was the 
enemy of free thought, of progress, and of freedom. The French Revo¬ 
lution, though achievii^ much, had Med in destroying Roman 
Catholicism. What was equally important in the failure of the Revo¬ 
lution was the fact that the Reign of Tenor and the Jacobins had 
stopped the development of free institutions by espou^r^ absolutism. 

In 1846 the government ousted Quinet from his professorship. Two 
years later, after the government fell, Quinet was re-instated in his 
chair at the College de fYance, but was again removed after Napo¬ 
leon Ill's coup d’Stat. His most ambitious work was written in exile. In 
1865 he published his La Rhduiion, a philosophic analysis of the causes 
which led to the comparative failure of the Revolution of 1789. The 
movement itself, he held, was admirable, leading as it did toward hu¬ 
man emancipation. He pointed out that the main reason for the failure 
lay in the preceding centuries which had not succeeded in effecting a 
reUgious revolution, The Catholic environment was hosdle to the 
growth of liberal institutions. Furthermore, the revolutionists them¬ 
selves had defeated the movement by using violent means. This vio¬ 
lence led to a new absolutism, that of Bonaparte. "Everything in 
your book,” Michelet wrote to his friend, “is great, stror®, magnani¬ 
mous. It is a triumph for me too, as you and I are the same person.” 

The careers of Mignet ai^ Thiers illustrate how, early in the nine¬ 
teenth century, it was easy to make a national reputation by writing 
about the French Revolution. Francois Auguste Marie Mignet (179E- 
1884) * was bom at Aix, in Provence, the son of a blacksmith who, in 
his day, had been an ardent From his father the boy im¬ 

bibed a love of liberty and democracy. In 1815 he entered the law 
faculty at Aix and there he formed an intimate friendsWp with another 
ambitious young man, Thiers. The excitement of the Restoration days 
turned the two friends away from law and toward history and politics. 
At the w of twenty-five Mignet wrote a book on the government of 
St. Louis which won the recognition of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
This decided him to go to Paris to seek his fortune. In 1821 he ar- 

■ For « bibliofraph/ of MierKt’o woils see £u£inc 4o Koziire, BiViagTaphie in 4t 

Ms PioRfeu (Fuk ISST). 'Hw best eccounU m by Petit. Prsnrou Mtpm (Park 

ISSS). and Jules Simon, Miput, Micktin, Hrm Mortin (n. 10). See aleo the seme, "EiotP do 
M. Mifnet." ASMF. CXXtV (ISSS). 8S5-924: GOOC». 193-99; Haltkin, 33-34; C A. Saiotc. 
Beuve, Poftreiu <onUmp9iffina (Hfk 1876, S v.), V. 2S5-SS; the tame. "M'ltw." SOM, 
1S46, Pt t pp. 1090-1109: «s, XXXII (1S44), 8S7-401: FM, UCXIV (1866). 489^. 
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rived in the capital, where he was soon joined by Thiers- '^e two 
friends found employment as journalists, Mignet on the Courrier fran- 
{ois and Thiers on the Consliiuticnmi In a short time they made a 
reputation among the Opposition. Apart from journalism, Migjiet also 
occupied himself with teaching. At the Ath4n4e he gave a course on 
the period of the Reformation which was warmly received. "Every¬ 
one ” Sainte-Beuve recalls, felt himself gripped with a serious interest, 
dominated by the grave accent and the telling phrase." Years later 
Taine met Mignet and noted down his impres«ona: 

There U in him s ctsXun bamnneeei be htt evidently not lived tmong general ideu; 
he U not ready for them. Nrithtf le be in artlel; ha History t>f Moty Sluml. his FfwcA 

it ii icy-cold He ia capable of aadimlating IndigratlWe material, of setting 
out a cImt erpoaitlon ananged In beautiful order. He has the French talent of perfect 
cUaaifiration and aristocratic academical elegance. ... It is clear that psychological 
history, like pldloeophieal hlitory, is a closed book to him, 

He gets up at five every morning in order to work. He spends half an hour every 
evming with M, Thiers, who is his great friend. He go« out very leldom; one lady is 
Mid to have b^ged him for two years to dine at her house. ... He was made for 
domestic life and ought to have bean married. He has bean very handsome and still has 
a very fine regular countenance. ... He la rather stiff and measured—there is not 
enough devil about him,'* 

This psycholc^ical etching is memorable—and not untnje. 

Mignet had a sound instinct for the needs of the time, and feeling 
the prevailing spirit of unrest against the reactionary monarchy of 
Charles X, he began to collect materials for a history of the French 
Revolution. The gathering of data took two years, the writing only 
four months. In 1824 ther« appeared his memorable Hisloirt dt la rholu- 
Uon franfoist dipuis 27SP jusQu'm 2814. Like the work of Thierry and 
Thien it undoubtedly helped to accelerate the Revolution of 1830, 
which, incidentally, Mignet warmly espoused. The new government 
rewarded him with a minor post as director of archives of the Foreign 
Office, a position which he held until 1S48. 

The success of the History was immediate; it was widely translated, 
at least six different editions of it appeared in Germany. The chief 
merit of the book is its lucidity; it is not strictly a work of scholarship 
but of logic. Mignet coolly estimated cause and effect, traced the logi¬ 
cal connection between events. To him the Revolution was not a con¬ 
troversial subject but an historical event whose value should be deter¬ 
mined calmly. The history has been criticized by Carlyle as too lifeless 
and by Sainte-Beuve as too deterministic. Both criticisms contain 
some truth; nevertheless, Mignet was not unaware of the fortuitous 
in history. As his friend Jules Simon said, he was accused of fatalism 

*• Lift and UlUts of H. Taint (n. 4), II 1S$-S7. 
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because he believed in logic. “His memory,” Simon wrote about his 
friend, "was as sure as his judgment, and these two qualities made 
him redoubtable to men of imagination and of fantasy.” 

After his Hisloiu di la rivolulicn fronfaise Mignet devoted himself 
mainly to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 1836-42 he 
published Nii&ciations relaiioes d la succession d'Espagne scna Louis 
XIV; in 1851 appeared Hisioin ie Marie Stuart; in 1^ he issued 
Charles Quint; and in 1785, RivaliU de Francis F' ei de Charles Quint, 
He also ventured into dramatic history, writing Antonio Perez ei 
Philippe II, which threw new light on the derigns of Don Juan of 
Austria as well as the murder of Escovedo. Precise and orderly, Mi* 
gnet's histories do not reveal too obviously the great erudition of their 
author. He rarely advanced any thesis without a sound factual basis 
(usually derived from authentic primary sources) and never failed to 
show the connection between the facts and the relation between events, 
His legal training always stood him in good stead. 

The closing paragraph of the history of Mary Stuart may serve as a 
characteristic example of Mignet’s manner. 

Ttie scaffold! Such was then the «nd of a Ule. which. conuneDctfig in expatriation, was 
chequered by reverse. (Uled with errors, unfortunate almost throughout its course. . . . 
Mary Stuart a victim of the old feudalism and the new reUjious revoluUon of Scotland, 
carried with her to the grave the hopes of absolute power and of Catholicism. Her 
descendants, who succeeded to the throne of En^and mteen years after her death, fol* 
towed her in the dangerous course in which she had been preceded by so many of her 
ancestors. Her grandson Charles I, was. like her, beheaded for attemptu^ to establish 
absolute monarchy, and her great-grandson. Janua II. for endeavoring, like her. to 
re s tore Catholicism, lost his thruie and was drivers into exile,** 

In conclusion it should be added that Mignet’s works, particularly 
his Hisioire de la risoluiion frangaise. made him a national figure. In 
1836 he was received into the French Academy, and a few years lat«- 
he was elected Perpetual Secretary of this institution, a portion which 
he filled with wisdom and dignity for thirty*five years. 

Louis Adolphe Thiers (1797-1877) ** was in every essential respect 

*' Fra nco is Mignct. Tke Hiu^ 0 / Mary, Quem 9 / SMt. tr. by Andrew R, Scobte <$th ed.. 
London. 1832). 465-66. 

MSee FVBTBR, 636>d9i Goooi. Hai^msn. 34-36; Jules Simon. Tkiers, 

ffimaet (Fans. 1865); C. A. Salnt^Beuve, Patnaiis eemimpatains (n. 20). IV. 62-124; 
Paul da R6musai, A, Tkiers (Paris, 1339); AlexandraLaya. dtv4ts hiUtrtiiurt tv* la 0t 
p9Hlie*a H ItUffoift it M. A, Tkitrs (Parte. 1846. 2 v.); the same. Hittoire papulairt tU M, A. 
TMtrs (Paris. 1372) ; Nassau W. Senior. Contertoliofts »tlA M. rkirrs. ki. Gvitu, ctt4 Other 
DuHnf^iiktd Ptrtofis dufint Ike Setand Batpin. ed. by M. C. M SuntMOfi (London, 1878-80. 

2 v.): W. de PonvieUe. M. Thieis kiitaritn de ta rheiulian franfaiae (Pads. 1871): Pierre Lan* 
fray. Siudei tl pattraila pelUiavee (new ed . Paris, i860): Umon (pseud of L. M. de (a Haye. 
viscount de Comerunl. &iudta tv let arotettrs p^kventaim (6U) ed.. Parte. 1639, 2 v,}; 
Jules Barnl, Napalian H ten kiiloritn, M. Thien (Paris, 1869); Vkior Chauffoar-Kettocr. 
5irr nOsloiTe du Censulel « 4e rGmpin de N. Thiett (Parte. 1863): Comte de Mane), Les 
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different from his friend Mignet. Where Mignet had dignity, Thiers 
had picturesQueness. Mignet was a scholar interested in his subject; 
Thiers cared little about what he was writing so long as he had the 
exciting opportunity of chasing down interesting details. Thiers was 
first and foremost a politician—even in his history; secondarily he was 
an orator. Even when he was contemplating a history, so remarks the 
acute Sainte-Beuve, he was thinking of other things—a characteristic, 
incidentally, that was also true of Guisot, another politician-historian. 

He had, of course, an cxdtir:« life. Bom under the Directory, he died 
when the Third Republic was seven years old; in fact, he was the first 
president of that Republic, More than half his life was spent in active 
politics. Withal he was, if not a great, certainly a prolific historian who 
left his mark on French historiography. As Jules Simon of the French 
Academy said in his filoge of Thiers: 

I $m going to ipeak to you of ■ men who hu been a jaumaliil, hiitodan. chief of the 
oppoeitton and chief of the govtfwneni; wto hta made one revolution, healed the wounde 
of another, conquered a third; who haa been celebrated at a time of life when one itUi 
aeeki e career, and who, after haring been calummaied, deeerted, proecrlbed, found him- 
aelf powerful and popular until his extreme old age. 

When Thiers and Mignet came to Paris the opposition against the 
Bourbon government wae in lull swing; it was led by Manuel (a Pro¬ 
vencal) in the chamber, by Bfcranger the poet, and by Lafitte the 
banker. The two young Provengals bad letters of introduction to 
Manuel, who introduced them to Lafitte who, in turn, introduced them 
to the leading members of the opposition. Mignet, as we have seen, 
became a contributor to the Ccurrier frangais. one of the two liberal 
journals, and Thicn soon dominated the Coftsiituiionnel, the other oppo¬ 
sition paper- As a journalist, Thiers attracted national attenlion by 
his eloquent defense of liberal ideas. 

Ken (so a malick)ui contemporary dcaeribed lluen* tppaamu^e In Lslitte'a drawing 
room] the liukncM of hii figure—the ordinary expreaeion of hie feaiurea, hall hidden 


hiiUtUrnfmoiiuitt. /4. fhim {Parte. 18S3^; Ludwig Hlueeer, GttommOt Sehr^ (Berlin, 
1S6P-70. Z V.). I. S52>S8S; M. Pellet. '*Kotee biblkwapCilquce nr rhietoire de la rivolubon 
(rancalee de Thicre,” Lo rhoiulht ffonfaiit. XL VI (lfi04), 6-12: A. Aulwd, !«• 

toflen de U rtvolulion fraatalee.” iWd, LXVl (1914), 4fi2-5». and UCVH aSH). 

L. fiarlbou. "Thiere hiuorlen d« la revolution frtncaiee. i*«d.. LXXXIl, (1929), 360-61; 
K Rembeud, "M. Tbim. hleiorien de la revolution /ranfiwe." pvffrtjvr <l MUraift. 
ntvt bltve. 2* eSr.. XIV (1S7S), 891-SOO: SfluiM*B«uve, "M. Thicn." RDM. 1S45, pt. 1, 
pp, 209-t6: Laminltf. "Hletolre du coneulet «t de Tcm^ de M. Thicn." 1S45, pt. 1. 
DO. 1096-1113. For eeme aecounta and review in English eea QR. LXIV (IS39), 460-66: 
LXVII (1840-41). 4SI-600: LXXVI {1845), 299-364: CXtVI (1876), 443-84: BQR. X (1649), 
168fl.j f^AR. LXXIV (1853), 280-300; NBR, XXXKl (I860), 133-64; DR, n. IV (1866), 
141-70; FM. XXVII (1843), 289-302, XXXI (1846), 605-30; SR. CVll (1868), 358-96, 
evil I (1668), 32-70, CXI I (1860), 237-65, CXJV (1861), 486-512; and L«d Acton in 
and Fattipi Rarita, 1863i pp. 244-48. 
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under a vast pair of apectaclee—the sin^uiar cadence of ha accents, srfuch made a sort 
ol paalmody ^ his conveiaatbn->ch« continual hdgety motion in which he indulged— 
a total want of the habite of society, remarkable even In ibe miit cohort which encuin* 
bered the ealons of M. LaAtte, all contributed to make TIuere a being apart, who at* 
tjacted attention from the Ant. Once granted. M. Thiers knew well how to keep It; 
aotldng appeared new to him, neither finance, nor war. nor administration: and he die* 
cuaied all these matters in a manner sufilciently apecoui to seduce the bankers, the 
ancient functionaries of the empire, and the generalSi all of whom he addressed without 
cersnwny,** 


Tlie homely little man was, indeed, highly ambitious, and he did not 
have to wail long for his opportunity, During his first years in Paris 
the chief (Question he had to settle was: what career should he pursue^ 
journalism, history, or politics? A frank careerist and opportunist, he 
finally decided upon all three professions. His first book, the Hisloirt dt 
fholulion fran^am, which brought him national renown, he can¬ 
didly regarded as "unt armt de guerre” against the re^me. An astute 
man, Thiers knew that the French Revoiution was still a "going con¬ 
cern” in France; it was possible, nay easy, to become famous and even 
rich—he was offered 500,000 francs to continue his history of the 
Revolution—by exploiting Liberty, Fraiemity, Equality, and all the 
principles which Our Fathers fought and died for. Whether this was 
done as a journalist (agitator) or politician, mattered little* 

Thiers succeeded immediately. The first volume of the Hisfoiu de la 
rhoiuiion fron;aist. which appe^ in 1823, bore two unknown names: 
Louis Adolphe Thiers and Felix Bodin; the story of the "collabora¬ 
tion” is somewhat shady, but soon Bodin disappeared into obscurity 
and Thiers continued on his triumphal journey. By the time the third 
volume came out, in 1824, the young Provencal was already a famous 
man. "This volume created quiu a sensation in the capiul The bold¬ 
ness, not to say audacity, with which the young writer treated men 
and things equally hated by the Restoration contributed to give the 
work a party value, independently of ite literary merit.” ” In fact it 
soon became a textbook, a dramatic and vigorous manual of the recent 
past. "In a short time, it was in the hands of every intelligent French¬ 
man, and contributed not a little to discredit the administration of the 
Bourbons, and to prepare the public mind for the Revolution of 1830.” 
Shortly after that Revolution the work had gone through three edi¬ 
tions. 

The HistoiT€ dt la rMuiion franfaist filled ten volumes (1823-27), 
only the first two of which carried the name of Bodin.** To produce 

Quoted In fii?, LXIV a®®). *51. «!>• *50-54. 

•*FQfl, XXXV (1S46), llO, the whole erticle, 10W5. 

■ AcconJini to S^inte-Beuve: “The idee «e Bodin e, who g^ed it 
him wofkirg » well at it, reeign«i hk ecwjpcrttion with a good grace. Bodin died In ISW. 
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ten volumes in four years, while being at the same time busy with 
politics and journalism, meant hasty preparation. Thiers had no time 
to use many sources or to familiarize himself with a large body of in¬ 
tricate details. This was particularly true of the first two volumes, 
which cover the first two years of the Revolution, perhaps the most 
difficult period for the historian to treat. As Jules Simon observed, 
these two years require three histories, that of the king and nobles, 
that of the bourgeoisie, and that of the people. Thiers had no time to 
with the burning problem of finances—one of the great contribu¬ 
tory causes to the Revolution—nor with the military administration. 
But where Thiers tailed in facts he made up in brilliance. “Never 
before,” to quote Simon again, “has such light been cast on those 
terrible events.” This was quite tnje, especially since Thiers was the 
first to treat of the Revolution as a whole—Mignet's book came out 
one year later—and had a genius for marshalling facts. “M. Thiers 
conducts one hundred thousand facta as a clever general conducts one 
hundred thousand men.” But a hostile English critic pointed out that 
in all of Thiers’ volumes there was not "one single page—hardly one 
line—of sincere and unadulterated truth.” ” 

Thiers himself was conscious of the weakness of the first part of his 
history and, ambitious to be a true historian, he decided to make a 
thorough study of the records and to familiarize himself with political 
and military techniques. His ideals were always higher than his achieve¬ 
ments. ’T would believe myself dishonored,” he once said to Jules 
Simon, “if I had written a single phrase of which 1 did not understand 
the meaning or foreseen all the applications.” He began to study the 
sources and to interview various men of action. From Baron Louis he 
learned about finances, from Jomini military affairs, and from the 
officers at Vincennes military practice. So assiduous, in fact, was he in 
hie pursuit of the technical problems of warfare that his friends twitted 
him about his military genius. Thiers retorted that Carnot had won 
battles from his cabinet. The result of all this application was soon 
apparent. Not only were the final volumes of the Histcire de la ripolU’ 
tion /roHfaisg superior to the earlier ones, but also his Hisloirg du Consw- 
lot el de I'Empire, which is a continuation of the former, is a more 
solid and endurii^ work than his first effort. 

The immediate effect of the completed Hisloire de la rholutum fron- 
taise was, in the words of Sainte-Beuve, that of a Marseillaise; from 
the point of view of Thiers’ personal career, it was, recalling Bonaparte, 
“sa campagne d'/lalie.” Now a prominent figure, Thiers, together with 

See Ihe review of Thten* HisioiTt d* la rHohtHim and Ihe iint tour volume* of tii* HiMrrt 
du csfuuJil «t it ttmpiu irv CA. LXXVI C1S43). SZ1-S3. 
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Mignet and Annand Carrel, founded the National, to protest against 
the reactionary conduct of the Polignac ministry. “Fussy, breathless, 
despotic, no one could have had to do with a more uncomfortable 
editor than Thiers,” Although Carrel could bully Thiers, Mignet— 
"more devoted to keeping his hair in curlpapers, than to becoming 
First Consul “—could not.** Nevertheless, the three did yeoman service 
in overthrowing the government. One of Thiers' most famous edi¬ 
torials in this period was his “The King reigns, but does not govern,” 
an eloquent statement of the idea of constitutional monarchy after 
the manner of England, which he always favored. Thiers had a hand 
in the events which led to the placing of Louis Philippe on the throne 
(1830). The chief question at this time was: “Shall we be governed by 
M, Thiers or by M. Guizot?" Under Louis Philippe Prance was gov¬ 
erned alternately by both historians. In 1840 Thiers momentarily 
retired from politics and devoted a considerable portion of his time to 
history, that is, a continuation of his work on the French Revolution. 
The Histoiu du Consulal H it lEmpirt began with the end of the Direc¬ 
tory (where the Hisioiu de la rholulion francaist left off) and ended 
with the fall of Napoleon. The first volume appeared in 1843 and the 
twentieth in 1862.* In 1863 Thiers re-entered politics, and for the next 
seven years he was the spokesman for the small group of anti-impe¬ 
rialists in the Chamber, contributi;^ his full share to the evenu of 1870. 
When the Third Republic was declared after Sedan, the aged historian- 
politician became its first president. After hia resignation in 1873 he 
continued his political activities in the Chamber until his death in 
1877. 

For two decades Thiers worked on his Hisiaire du Consulai it di 
rEmpire. Although a history of the Napoleonic period meant a his¬ 
tory of Europe, Thiers did not utilize any foreign sources; his materials, 
like his point of view, remained consistently French. Nevertheless, in 
Frtnch affairs—he went through the papers in the Foreign Office—his 
preparations were thorough. He read books and studied manuscripts. 
He interviewed many survivors and visited the battlefields of Marengo, 
Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, etc. Eminent men permitted him to 
use their unpublished memoirs and family papers. Thus he read the 
memoirs, in manuscript form, of Jourdain, Macdonald, Davoust, C^- 
bac4r^, as well as the published autobiographies of Napoleon, Jomim, 
Thibaudeau. Thiers also utilized Napoleon’s correspondence with 
his generals and officials. In Paris alone there were no less than 40,(XND 
letters or orders signed by Napoleon; these were kept among bis pnvate 
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papers until 1841, when they were transported to the Louvre. Such a 
mass of data required a skiUed hand, and Thiers already possessed 
sufficient practice as an historian to master the details and enough 
experience as a statesman to penetrate into the essentials. 

yean have elapsed (eo Tbien b^an hie «ork{ lince I traced the aimalz of our 
(int Revolution. Those fifteen yean have been passed amidst the storms of public life. 
I have seen the fall cl sn andent throne, (he erection of a new one 1 have seen the 
Pmch Sevolulum purtuini i(a invindble course. Although the scenes which 1 have 
witneaesd have caused me but little surprise, I have not (he vanity to suppose that 1 
had nothing to learn from experience of men and affairs. I am confident, on the con* 
trary, of having learnt much, and of being, consequently, more fit to understand and to 
relate the great things which our fathers did during those heroic times. 

Thiers had once said to William Nassau Senior: “By birth I belong 
to the people; my family were humble merchants in Marseilles. ... By 
education I am a Bonapartist." In truth, he belonged everywhere. 
In the 1820*8 he was a champion of the French Revolution and of 
liberalism; in the 1830’a he was an official of Louis Philippe; in the 
1840*8 and 18S0's, while writing the HUloire du Con&ulat tl dt I'Empire, 
he was a Bonapartist, a defender of military autocracy; finally, in 1870, 
he became chief of the Republic. Thiers shows Bonaparte in his Con¬ 
sular days as the savior of France, and thus the historian becomes a 
brilliant panegyrist of the Corsican. Later there is a perceptible change; 
when Thiers traces Napdeon as emperor and despot and conqueror, he 
grows more and more critical. "No human being in the world's history,'* 
he writes,'' has seemed to me to u nite in himsel f qualities so mighty and 
so diverse, nor, after having meditated upon the end of his career, have 
1 changed my opinion. But, on beginning his history, I thought, as I 
do now, at its close, that it was the abuse of those great qualities which 
caused his fall." And again: "Who could have foreseen that the sage of 
1800 would be the madman of 1812? Yes, one could have foreseen it, 
remembering that omnipotence carries within itself an incurable malady. 
In this great career, where there is so much to teach soldiers, adminis¬ 
trators and politicians, citizens must learn never to deliver their country 
to a^le man.” 

Thiers' work has been severely criticized. He knew little of Germany, 
less of England. He ignored administration, dominant ideas, and public 
life. Fordgn archives and printed sources were not within his ken. He 
made no use whatever of the published memoirs, diaries, despatches, 
and correspondence of such prominent Englishmen as Malmesbury, 
Fox, Castlereagh, or Wellington. Instead, he gleaned his information 
from the MMileur, the official French journal which printed what 
Napoleon wanted it to print. No wonder that English criticism of 
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Thiers' history was merciless. “ His misconception of our goverrmient 
is equal to lus ignorance of our literature.” 

Another great fault of which Thiers has been accused was his lack of 
public morality. Consdously or not. he always seems to side with the 
victor^and this may explain his condemnation of the later Kapoleon. 
Lamartine said that “TWcre is the accomplice of fortune; he only rec¬ 
ognises the wrong when it is punished by failure." Lanfrey, the critic 
and historian of Napoleon, made a similar observation: "He has no 
appreciation of moral forces. Tu «e riuMis pcs, done tu as that is 
his whole philosophy." Across the Channel, the Edinburih Review 
echoed those sentiments: "Thiers places what he terms I'inielliienct 
des foils above every other historic quality." • 

Thiers’ own standards of history were high. In the well-known 
preface to volume XII he suted his case warmly. 


1 enttruin that mpect for the mMon of hiitory. that the fear of aUeginB what ia 
inexact 511a me with a sort of confuiion. I have then no peace, becauw I have not dU* 
covtrad the proof of the hxed object of my doubts; 1 aaareh for it everywhere: f do not 
itop till I have found It.. . - In thia caae, compelled to pronounce «a a juror, I apeak 
ucording to my intimate belief, but alwayi wlti^ an ertreme fear of bw « error, be- 
cauM I bold that there ia nothing nwe to be condemned, ilnce one aeaumea iponia- 
Qeouibtb«nUaelon to fiKilc truth to men on the great sventaef history, than to gloae it 
over by cowardice, to dlitort It by paerion. to forge it by Indolenca, and to mliatate, 
knowisgly or not. to me'e own age. and to agee to eome. 


This preface sets a difficult standard, and it cannot be said that 
Thiers always reached it. “History says not, I am fiction, but says, I 
am truth." Thiers meant to be as truthful as possible, and he often 
succeeded. What is equally important, his work has a high literary 
quality and a sustained interest. Even so discriminating a critic as 
Saintc-Beuve has praised Thiers for his narrative genius. Furthermore, 
Thiers* work was also a political document of the first importance, 
written by one of France’s distinguished statesmen about the most 
stirring period in France's history; this alone would make the Histoire 
du Consulct el de I'Bmpire memorable, and this, likewise, explains 
the etorm of criticism and applause which greeted Thicra’ mssterpiew. 

The twenty-volume work, one must emphasize, was highly indi¬ 
vidualistic; it was no model for others to follow. Thiers never became 
the head of a school of history. His method was experimental; his 
psychology, that of Locke; his metaphy^cs. the existence d a creative 
God; his morals, those of the French Academy, In short, Thiers was a 
nineteenth-century French savant. 

• Sm Eft cvn (1858). 85S-96. »n<l CVIII (IS58). 38-70; tbe« tro wlew ol 

17 ;f Con^ a * rEmp^u: tor . ^ Ihe I9th voluiT,««e 

CXIV (isei). 486-512. 
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Such [one may conclu^ with Juice SuDonJ waa M. Thlere, national historian and 
Uberator of the land; great patriots great liberal, great hietonan; celebrated in literature 
at the age of twenty-Ave, ninuter at thirty^Mte, dictator at 8eventy*5ve: participated 
all hie life . , . in the grcateet aff^ of Franca and Europe; alwaye ready Co risk hie 
popularity or life in a great cause; full, until hie last breath, of curicaity and activ* 
icy . . one of the moet admired and Injured men of hie age.*' 

Throughout the first half of the nineteenth century the French Revo¬ 
lution remained a topic of pereniual interest to historians, politicians, 
journalists—even to poets. More than two decades after Thiers and 
Mignet had written their histories, Alphonse Marie Louis Lamartine 
(1790-1869) ** came out with his famous Hisloirt des Csrondins. The 
work caused a sensation. 

Lamartine, generally ranked with Hugo and de Musset among the 
foremost French poets of the period, was a Catholic by birth, a Roman¬ 
tic by temperament, and a poet by profession. He had served in the 
Napoleonic cavalry in 1814, but he was more interested in Byron than in 
Bonaparte, and went on a tour of the East where he remained several 
years. His Miditaliom poiti^ts, published in 1820, marked an epoch 
in the Romantic movement and went through thirty editions. Upon 
his return to France in 1833 the now famous poet entered the Chamber 
of Deputies where he displayed great gifts as an orator. The success of 
Thiers' history fired the poet with the ambition to become an historian 
also. And so in 1847 he published his Mistoirg 4u Girondins in eight 
volumes. 

He had no equipment whatsoever for the task of the historian. His 
only qualities were a fertile imagination and a gilt of nanation. Except 
for its political effect, one would ignore Lamartine's history. But lU 
success was sensational. ''The publishers tell me there has never been 
such a success.” It helped to undermine the Orleans monarchy, and 
Lamartine's reward in the provisional government of 1848 was a brief 
tenure of the ministry of foreign affairs. 

The Niitoirt dts Girondins is more chan what the title implies; it 
covers the period of the Revolution from 1791 to the Thermidorian 
reaction. 

As for tht title oi thii book [the prefoce eays] «e have only adopted It for want of 
any other word to deaignau a oamtive. Thie book haa none of the preteneiona of his¬ 
tory, and must not aieume Its dignity. It is an intennediate work between history and 

•• Ju]ct Simon. "Elogede M. Thien.*' ASA/A. CXXI <ISS4). S37-76. 

** Lamsrtine’e Hiiloixt it It tf IS4S (Puis. 1S49. 2 v,), Is actusily a spedee of 

autobiography: see BR. XCI (ISSO), 22S-97. See also Gooch. 227-2S; Emile Dsachenel. 
Lmauim (Pens. 139$, 2 v.); Alfred Netumefir, Ltt kiu«fitni it la fhtliaitn franfotu. 
of Hits eridfitts jut let Qinniint (Paris. 1S4S) ; Bdmond Krt. Lo Utm4t iti Oittn^iat (Paris. 
1881); m XXXVI flS47). 253-76; XUV (I SSI), 355-74; BR. LXXXVil (1848). 1-46; end 
my Byways in Boeklasti (Berkeley, 2936). US-50. 
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iDffittin. Events occupir b it a subordinate place to men and ideas, ItieM of personal 
details . . . 

The preface at least is honest. As Dumas told Lamartine: "You have 
raised history to the level of the novel." A two-edged compliment 1 
And as a novel the Histoin GirondiT%s must be conadered. Possibly 
lamartine was not consciously untruthful; but de Tocqueville insisted 
that he had never known a mind with "more contempt for the truth” 
than the author of the Girondins. In the poet’s mind the boundary 
lines between fact and fiction were tenuous. He never gave proof for his 
statements; he never verified his assertions- Nevertheless, he claimed 
that he had authorities for his statements. 


Although ve have not encumbered the narrative with notee, with refermce and with 
pikts put^iekms. there is not ooe of our statements which Is not authorized tither b/ 
authentic memoirs, or by unpublished memoirs, or by autograph correspondence, which 
the families of the principal personages have be^ pleased to conhde in us . . . 


The history is full of brilliant descriptions and vivid portraiture, but 
one is never sure that one is not reading an ejtciCing novel. Individuals, 
notably Robespierre whom Lamartine idealized, stand out as living 
persons; events are submerged. The Revolution in general is glorified 
(as was the fashion then), and romantically exalted. Nowhere, however, 
can one trust Lamartine for a sii^le statement. He does not seem to 
have known even the most common events. One critic filled no less 
than U3 p^es with factual errors in Lamartine’s history.** 

Alexis de TocqueviQe (1805-59) ** was a much higher type of 
scholar in the field of the aneien than his predecessors. He came 


» Nettement <n. 22). An amuaing example: L4martir>e te(b that Mine Ajitoinette wae qr< 
of tbe children whom her rrKPther Maria Therm had talren with her on the famous ocaw 
when she appealed to the Hungarian b&rona for aid in 1741; actually Marie AAtoineite «aa 
not bum uniU fourteen years later. 

I'Tocqueville’i works have beet edited by G. de Beaument, Ottmes c^mplrte d4 TM^ur* 
tillt (T^Lria. 18e0-^9v,). A new edition is bring prepared under the aditonhip of), P. Mayer, 
who also wrote the mon recent wory on him. PropArt pf (te Mott Ace. A Statdp pf Alttis it 
fMfwriffe. tr. by M. Bozman and C. Kahn (London, 1939). which ehowa "(he compatitulkty 
of the dcmKratic apirlC v/ith deooriartw" ep. the review in LTLS, December IS. 1939. p. 727. 
See also Cocof. 231-34: IIalphSm. 95-96; Gunave de Beaumont. Nptirt fvt AUxis de Toc^v*- 
«Ue (Paris, 18^; P. A. Mignet. f/ovwux ihgues historic (Paris. 1377). and hla article, 
"Notice historigue sur la vie et lea travaiu de M. Alexis de Tocqueville," A BMP. t^XVlI 
(1866). 3S1-32; Emile Faguct {n. 19). III. S^IU; Edmond Scherer. Etudes Cfiti^uee sur la 
liairoiuit cPntemppTssne (Paris, 197S); R, P, Marcd, Euai paUtitu* Ahxis de Tae^sienl^ 
(Pans. 1910); Eugene d’Eichthal. A. de Tae^uefiltt el la dPnorrafw HH^aie (Hsrla. ISr?); 
Louk de Lomenie, Eseuusrj kkuriptu ei hUbortee {Paris, 1379), 397-439; Jaroca Bry^ 
PtMkism 0 / HomUan and De TecfuewslU (Johna Hopkins Univerrity Siudws, Sib ecne^lX 
18^; Hairy Reeve, fioyat and ffept/kiem Ftenu (London. 1872, 2 v,;, II, 79-190; F. X. v. 
W^e, "Alexis von Tocqueville," HZ. XX (1868), 132-70; SR, XC (1949), 77-106. CIV 
(1836). S31.61, CXIII (18611, 427-80, CXXII (1865), 4S6-91; PM. LIV (1856). 363-74; 
W.CIt (1857), 6-32, CX (1861), 254-55, CLXH (1886), 618-«: HBP. XXXIV (1860-61), 
330-49. 
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of an old Norman family. His father was an historian and a pkihsophe, 
the author of a Histwe pkilosopkique du ri^e de Louis XV, and a 
prefect of Meta, Amiens, and Versailles under the Restoration. His 
mother was the grand-daughter of Malesherbes, that excellent Males- 
herbes, “Who loved justice, upheld the good right, sought liberty, 
practiced virtue, recommended the people with emotion to the king 
under the absolute monarchy, defended the king courageously before 
the triumphant republic, and - - . was immolated on the scaffold"' 
(Mignet). Alexis de Tocqueville's background was, therefore, that of 
enlightened liberalism, although he always remained a constitutional 
monarchist. 

He became a magistrate at Versailles at the age of twenty-two, but 
after four years he wearied of his position and received permission to 
go to the United States and examine the penal system. He spent two 
years in America, visiting eminent persons, meeting politicians, attend¬ 
ing legislative sessions. Gradually this keenly observant young French 
aristocrat shifted his interests from politics to "the spirit and character 
of people, the influence of occupations and places, the nature, reach, and 
play of institutions." The result was one of the classics of political 
literature. 

Dmocracy in Amrica appeared in 1835 and made its author famous. 
It was immediately translated into most European languages and 
became a textbook of constitutional law in the United States. No less 
than ^xteen editions had appeared by 1866. 

1 feel [the thlrty-year-old De Tocqucville vroU to e friend] like t lady ef the court 
of Napoleon whom the Emperor took it into hii head to make a ducheaa. That evening, 
ae she heard hertelf aAitounced by her new title when ehe came to court, she forgot to 
whom it belonged, end ranged hereelf on one tide to let the lady peee whoee nune had 
Jut been called. 1 aaeure you thi« is jwt my ose. I aak myseU if it be / that they are 
UUcing about^ ... I infer that the world muit eonalit of a poor aet of people, ^ce a 
book of my making, the limiu of which I know eo well, hae had the effect thie appears 
to produce. 

But modesty was only one of De Tocqueville’s many virtues- His 
work—the first part was a history of Am^can democracy, the second 
an analysis of democratic government—was a cool and not unsympa¬ 
thetic investigation of democracy in an age when the concept was still 
surcharged with revolutionary emotion; it was worthy of that other 
magistrate, Montesquieu. To so levelheaded a mind as Tocqueville 
democracy was not a fighting word, but merely a form of government 
which deserved sympathetic treatment. He felt that modem democracy 
tended toward absolutism unless counteracted by a love of freedom on 
the part of the citizens. He also stressed the paradox that the levelling 
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process of democracy would destroy all ultimate resistance to despot¬ 
ism. Nevertheless, he saw that "a great democratic revolution is going 
on among us" and that democracy was bound to dominate the modem 
world. 

My conclusions tend, In a word, to the progtesuve orgsnisstion of democracy. I have 
sought, it Is true, to eeuhllsh what were the natural tendencies which gave to the epirit 
and institution! of man a democratic state. 1 have tignalised the dangers which await a 
sodety on this path; but I have not claimed that one can dght against these tendencies. 

Tocqueville's work was crowned by the French Academy and he 
himself entered into politics. In 1849 he became vice-president of the 
Assembly and for a short time Foreign Minister, but the coup d'etat 
of 1851 destroyed his political career. Tocqueville, therefore, decided 
to withdraw from politics and devote himself to history. This gentle¬ 
manly, poised, and judicious scholar was not a political success at any 
time. 

People (so ha wrote to a friandl want to make me a party man. which ( am not. 
They as<7iba to me passions whan [ have only opinlona—or rather but one paielon. the 
love of freedom and of human dignity. All forms of government are in my eyes but 
means to satisfy this sacred and lawful passion of man, Damooatic and arietocredc 
prejudice ara aliemataly ascribed to me. ... I came into the world at the end of a 
long ravoludon. ... Ariitocracy was already dead whan I began to live, and democ¬ 
racy wai not yet in sKietenca No instinct, therafors, impelled me blindly toward one or 
the other. I wu an InhaUtant of a country which hod bean for forty yaan trying every- 
tUng and stopping dahnitaly at nothing. 1 was not therefore, ee^ly addicted to political 
Uluelona Balonglng myaeU to the oW ariitocracy of my country. I had no natural hatred 
or jealousy of aristocracy. ... The same may be said of the democratic element. No 
interest gave me a natural or nectasary prop^ty to democracy; nor had democracy 
inflicted on me any personal injury, 1 had no particular motive to love it or to hate It.** 

Tocqueville spent five years investigating the records of the ancien 
rdgime, especially the administration. "Probably no living French¬ 
man," an English critic said, "had acquired so accurate a knowledge 
of the state of France before the Revolution." ** In 1856 he published 
the first volume of De I'ancim rigimt et de la rholulion. "This work," 
he wrote (p. 377), "which I have undertaken should not remain there. 
My intention is, if time and energy will not be wanting, to follow 
through the vicissitudes of that long revolution of ... the French 
. . . under the old regime." His basic thesis is that the Revolution 
was a logical product of the ancien regime, and hence its continuation. 
The Revolution, for example, had taken over the centralized adminis¬ 
tration from its predecessors. "As I advanced,” Tocqueville tells about 

«Gu«sve de Besumonl. ed., Oewf« tl eamapondtnet inUMt ^AUtia d$ Toe^ittvilU 
(Paris. 1860.2 V,), 11,270 

"BK, CXXII (1865), 467. 
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hJ 9 researches, “I was surprised to find at every moment traits which 
meet us in France today.” The anden regime, by its bureaucratic ad- 
ministration, had already destroyed feudalism; it was not, Tocqueville 
pointed out, as oppressive as was generally thought- It was merely 
arbitrary. The better dde of the ancien regime was to be found only if 
external political history, diplomacy, the corruption of the court were 
ignored. Its rehabilitation, begun by Tocqueville, was continued by 
Le Play, La yijtnm socialt (1864), Taine, L'ancien rigimt (1876), 
Sorel, VEurope ei la rholuiion /ratifuw (1885), Babeau, Le village sous 
Tancien rigime (1878), La vie rurale dans Tancienne France (1883). and 
others. 

The Revolution hastened the process of destroying the feudal rem¬ 
nants, which were bound to go in any case. It “achieved suddenly, by 
a convulsive and painful effort, without transition, without precaution, 
without regard, that which would have been accomplished slowly by 
itaelf in the long run.” The final effect of the Revolution—which like 
the ancient regime did not believe in liberty—was "to abolish those 
political institutions which have obtained ... for several centuries 
among the majority of European peoples, and which have ordinarily 
been designated as feudal, in order to substitute a more uniform and 
more simple political order, which bad equality of conditions for its 
basis." Tocqueville did not live long enough to complete the second 
volume, which was to deal with the movements for reform, The Ancien 
Rigime has remained a standard work and, by and large, unchallenged 
in its conclusions. "The work of De Tocqueville,” Professor Becker 
has written, "especially if we include the Dmocracy in Amerka, was 
perhaps the most important influence, of a literary character, in direct¬ 
ing the attention of French historians to those aspects of history which 
the admirers of the (French) Revolution had neglected,” “ to which 
may be added Professor Woodward's statement that "Tocqueville took 
care to study in Europe and in the larger letters of America the democ¬ 
racy which he disliked. He came to the conclusion that the rule of 
mediocrity and ordinariness was destined to become world-wide.” ” 

Another writer who turned his attention to the ancien regime was 
Henri Martin (1810-83).*^ A free-thinking republican and a notary 

** Tocqucvllte. L’»nei*n (SrC «U.. P«rla, 1S67), 30-31. 

• Ctrl Becker Ia Fuklit4tian» of AKrnkon Ssci^totini SMitiy (n. U. 83. 

e L Wcodwerd. Thru SiuSm ConttfioUim (Londen, 1939), 303. 

• 63.94; Gooof. 234'3&: Oabnel HanaUox. Htnri Mctiin. t4 pit—M 

wn impt. jeiO-16S3 (Peril. 1S8S): Henh d'Arboii de iMbeinville. obtttfViotta tur Ut 

six pttmitrs dt fHitiPiu it Fronet 44 M. Htnu Mciin (Troyes. Hevl de 

I'Bplneii, Crtiieuts tt nftUtiions. M. Htmi MotiiH tl sen "HiSiaiH 4* (Pane, 1373); 

Jultt SimcA, " Notice hiitceique lur la vie ei les Irsveux de M. Henri Msrtici.’* ASMF, 
CXXXl (1SS9). 39-63. 
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by profession, Martin was more of a popularizer than a serious scholar. 
His Histoire dt Francs is a compilation in nineteen volumes (1837-54); a 
revised edition, 1855-60, is only in sixteen volumes. This work includes 
the Middle Ages, but the volumes on the ancien regime are superior to 
those on the feudal period. The work had revolutionary sympathies. 
His thesis was the fundamental importance of the Gallic race in the 
history of France through the ages, down to the revolutionists of 1789. 

Martin had a number of imitators. Bordier and Charton produced 
a French history in two volumes (1859-60); Trognon in five volumes 
(1863-65); Dareste in nine (1865-’^); and Gouet in six (1864-69). A 
really good and popular survey of French history, however, did not 
come until Lavisse and Rambaud. 

*'God has granted me to work for three great things: education of 
the people, the foundation of a free govenunent, and the maintenance 
of peace." In these words Francois Pierre Guillaume Guiaot (1787- 
1874).^' 'Hhe most philosophical of politicians and the most political 
of philosophers," gave expression to his peculiar achievements. Poli¬ 
tician, journalist, historian, Guisot. unlike Thiers his contemporary 
and rival, always remained a moralist. He was a descendant of a Prot¬ 
estant family, a fact which influenced his whole life. His father was 
guillotined in 1794 and afterwards the family moved to Geneva, where 
young Guixot was brought up in a rigorously moral and intellectual at- 

** Set Cufiert p*Ht i«rnV S mn Umpi 1SS8 47. S v.); ep. LQR. 

XH (1S6S), S36'54, tnd XLtV (1S7S), 83-00; wd (ht rtvl«w« in PJ. I 8$4-47. wid 

VI (leeo). Puem, ssa-as; Gocck, lee-ea; JuIwSimor. TMm. 

Cuimt. Pimutei (n, 2S): the iftme. "NoUm hiKOflQua tur)» vie «t !a» Uivtux de M. Cuicet,'* 
ASMP. exx (ised), 863-SOS: DwciMS, “CuUM hUiorien," iM.. CXUl (iSM;. SOS-tS; 
gmUe Ptfuet, PoliiiiiMs tl mortliM (n. IS). I. dO?-7U Th. Deechtree. 8t$gtfplm4t M. CuiM 
{Park. IS43J: A. Dordeux, Cutt*t (Pirie, ISH); S. Paeuikt, M. CuitM (Parle. 1642;; Felix 
Orauin. frfeirepiltf we nr U pi* tituti** ir«totix 4t M, Guitol {PatU, 1641}; Mme de Witt 

{nSe Culeoif, hfptuitur Guit«t tferu re eeer us amis (Ptrii. ISSO;, t/aiuletM ^ 

Mrt. M. C M. Sinipeon «« Moniitut Cai%»t in Ptittli Lift (Boewn, 1682): eM Mma de WiU, 
iMUft 4* A/. OxiM d s* /9miU4 tti ui (Pade, 1664); Hipptiyte Telnc, " M. Cukot: 
Hlewlre do Ia revolution d'Anxteterre. ’ in Suais 4* rfiVteve W 4'Aii(eir« (Sih td . Park, ISSS). 
23^7; Henri de rB;>lnok, “M. GukM, eon rSle oomme hietoricn," PQtl. XVII (1S7S), 439- 
6Q6i Rob^ Flint, HisUfUol Phihu^y in Frsne* end Gemany (Edinburfh end London, 
1674). 219-41; John StuuC MIU, DissHiaiiant and DistHUians (New York. lS74-7a 6 v.), ((, 
3r-368: the ume. “Cubot’a Eeanye end Ucturw on Hkterr," BR, LXXXII (1845), 361- 
412; ep. Mi.. LXVK (1698). 357-69. And CVtII (ISM), 406-36: QP, LXXXIV (1846). 127- 
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mosphere. As a student he displayed a rare aptitude for languages. In 
fact, the first published essay of the future premier of France was wtten 
in German. At the age of eighteen Guizot went to Pans W study law; 
he also observed political institutions and read thoughtful works. 
“Since I lived in Paris,” he tells in his Mhncim, “(>nnan philosophy 
and literature have been my favorite studies." This inthusi^e g«r- 
manique left an indelible mark upon his thought and style: Guizot is 
always heavier and more serious than his compatriots. 

Until 1808 he showed no predQection for history. He was studying 
law and philosophy, hoping to become a professor. Then a change «• 
curred. His first real contact with history came when, encouraged by 
Pauline de Meulan (whom he married in 1812), he undertook wit 
and annotate Gibbon. He was impressed with Gibbon's vision of his¬ 
tory, but he abominated Gibbon's incredulity and doubt. He began 
to develop a method, This plunge into history was followed by an at¬ 
tempt to publish, in collaboration with Pauline de Meulan, the Annalts 
de I'iducaticn, a review for the study of methods of instruction and 
scholarship. For this journal he wrote reviews and criticisms and also 
a scries of articles on the great educators, Rabelais, Montesquieu, and 

In 1812 he was requested to write a historical brochure for Napoleon 
on the ransom of prisoners, a controversy which Napoleon was canri^ 
on with England at the moment. This won him the attention of the 
government. In the spring of the same year he was nam^ prefesstur 
odjPinl of history at the University of Paria Guizot’s appointment was 
shared with Lacrttelle. Soon, however, their functions were divi^. 
Ucretelle assumed the teaching of ancient history, and Guisot under¬ 
took to teach modem history. Then it was that he began to develop his 
plan for a history of civilizauon and to prep^e that broader approach 
to the study of the human race which has, since his time, become the 
peculiar attribute of the French school. 

U wsiinPftrii(ber«l6t«lmlhey«arl9awhenIbejantD think about s n»w tra^ 

Ution of Gibbon, with nott* ind correcUoni, that I became inwreWd in WitoricaJ In* 
qukiee. The hiitofy of the ertabUihment of Chriitlanity Ineplrtd me with a paaiionMe 
Intemt. I read the fatbei* of the Church, and the great works of the German writtre 

relating to that period. Never did sny study more captivate my mind. It was by those 
researcbea. and by the philosophy of Kant, that I was led to the study of German Utera* 
tore. A* to my Investigations into the history of the andent legislation of Europe, 1 un¬ 
dertook them when 1 was apprtnted in 1811 profeaeor of modem history, at the Faculty 
of Letlere in Paris, and with a spedal view to my lectures on the origin of the modem 
civilisation of Europe. I then plunged into the orijpnal chronicles, charters, the dvil and 
eedemaeUcal laws of the barbarians and of the puddle ages. The works of the modem 
hiatonans, especially the Oermaw. helped me much, but, while studying them, I always 
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coasu]t«d the original documenti. and vehiied the accuracy of thdr statenenta. I thus 
kamt to entertain the greatest esteem for the German iustoriana, but not to follow Chein 
implicitly.** 

This iranslation of Gibbon, in thirteen volumes, appeared m 1812 
(incidentally, the first French translation of Gibbon was begun by 
Louis XVI and his tutor Leclerc de Sept-Chenes, but it was never com¬ 
pleted; Guiaot incorporated some of those chapters). In the notes to his 
edition of Gibbon, Guiaot characteristically criticized the English his¬ 
torian for his failure to appreciate moral forces. 

A promising young man—he was associated with the mild liberals 
under Royer-CoUard—Guisot became a member of the government of 
the Restoration, Louis XVIII showing his goodwill by appointing a 
Protestant bourgeois to office. In his capadty of secretary to the Min¬ 
ister of the Interior, who was a reactionary, Guirol "must have seen 
and done dirty work, such as the preparation of categories of eitile and 
proscription.’' In 1816 Guizot resigned his office and for fourteen 
years he held no other political position. 

From 1830 to 1848 Guizot's political career spanned the reign of 
Louis Philippe; his life was part of the larger history of France. Minister 
of Public Instruction—during which time he did much for the school 
system and for historiography—ambassador to England, and finally 
(1840-48) Minister of Foreign Affairs, Guizot had an opportunity to 
five full expressioR to his various abilities. In a bnlliant essay, Sainte- 
Beuve once analyzed Guizot's character and showed that of the five 
qualifications necessary for a statesman (which Guizot himself drew 
up), he had only two: character and eloquence. Fecundity of spirit 
and public passion were entirely lacking in Guizot: “he knew only bow 
to resist with magnificent obstinacy, without varying the means, with¬ 
out finding resources or expedients.” Ideas he understood: “e’esf son 
domcine’' Passions he had none: "il Us iroiie dt haui m bos <m Its 
ignore.” Sainte-Beuve, an expert judge, doubted whether Guizot was 
essenUally a writer. He was, rather, an orator. “From speaking well 
he came to write almost equally well.” Occasionally, however, the 
humorless Guizot would throw out some flashing remark or keenly 
etch a portrait. 

Inflexible, rigorous, sdf-righteous, Gtiizot was not a popular figure. 
Renan said that he was a “stiff, lonely, tragic creature.” An Ei^Iish 
writer sneered at him as “Aristides the Just, of whom at last France 
wearied" Thiers said: “He is a great orator, but a mere fool in states- 

O Quoted In QR. XCIV (18SS). 127, the vhole irueJe. 122-71. 

** Karl Gulsbov ous Ptus. ionning vol. XII of his Wtrkt (Pnnkfurt am 

1S45-4S. 12 v ). Cp, FQR. XXX US43). St$ fl. 
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manship.” ** But the shortcomings of his personality need not detract 
from his achievements in the field of hi$tori<^aphy to which he made a 
twofold contribution. Zn the first place, as cabinet minister he not only 
reorganized the school system but also furthered historical studiei 
Secondly, as an historian he interpreted history from a bourgeois point 
of riew. The law making education compulsory in all the 39,000 com- 
munes—and hee to the poor—was Che work of Guizot, who at Che same 
time revived the history curriculum in the secondary schools.** Not 
only personal inclinations but also political motives moved him to fur¬ 
ther historical studies; a clear knowledge of French history, he believed, 
would educate his fellow-citizens. Hence he was instrumental in or¬ 
ganizing the SoeUU d« I'histoire dt Franct, which attracted the best 
scholars and published, at government cost, the most important ''textes, 
m6moires, chronigues, lettres’* of France. The SociiU continued its 
publications for years after Guizot's death; between 1835 and 1932 no 
less than 314 volumes were published.** 

As an historian, Guizot is remembered for the following works: 
ioire dt la rholutton d'AniUterrt, to the death of Charles I;*^ Caurs 
d'kisioirt modimt {1829>32,6 v.), which was later divided into Histcirt 
girtiraU di la eisilisotian en Bu^opt, Hisioifi dt lo cioilisalion tn Franct, 
and Hisloirt dts ori'imcs du gouvrmfment riprtitniatif en Europe. In 
1840, when he was a member of the government, he also wrote Vie. 
coTTtspondanct el le$ krils de Washington (1839-40, 6 v.), which was so 
well received in America that the author’s portrait was hung in the 
Library of Congress. 

Guizot, it must be stressed, wrote history as a deeply religious man 
and as a bourgeois. He once said to his wife,1 see God in the laws 
which regulate the progress of the human race as clearly, nay, much 
more dearly present thw in the movements of the stars. . . . Human 

Hl]]«brand, ‘Guiiol In Private UI%- CK, XXXtX (ISSU. 47S-90: and LQR. 
LXV (1SS$). l-Sl. 

*• TIm {QUowknf quolMlon, tAk«n (rom • contemporiry tucbook. $how$ tha kind of hlstofy 
that wai Uu|ht in tha French eehool* In the time of LouH Philippe: "Frence tf not yet In 
poeMwlon of he utoral rrontler«;ebe does not yet pMMM the vbole French refion. . . , The 
French region Includa In reality the territory of Nice end Savoy, SvtUerland (le., (ho cantone 
of Oerwva, Laueanne. Fribouri and Neufcbatel}, Rhenleh Bevaria, the Prieaian Rhindendei 
th«Gr&nd.duchyof tukcmbourf and Belgium. . , , Her natural frontiere are the Rhine from 
iu mouth to Itiaource: the Alpe from the eoorce of the Rhine on the Great St Gotthard to the 
Col de Cadiboiuie.’' 

• Amoni the earlleat neabera of the SmUH vere A. Thierry, Mlsjiet, Paurid. Coualn, 
Barante. Rayrtouard. Gudnrd. In 1S6S GuUot eueceaded Bannte ae preeldmtof the Society, 
and wae in tun aucceeded by Leopold Dellete. 

' FirM puUiehed in 1S24-27, 2 v. Thh waa continued In hie f/Uuintt U xipubtitut 
Itrxt w d*r pTMttUrei ^OHfitr CfoaiiM» ( 18 $e. 2 v.J, the Hialfiire Su pTM*c»t<A ti RuMexA Cf9m- 
mil rl 4u xilobiisstmtnl t«i Shmli flSSS, 2 v,), and aupplemented in hla emaller «orkt. Monk 
PH la Chult it tp tifpviliius (1650), L'Aamtx ipm U n«a'i'«|« (ISSS). In 1856 Guisotpubliehed 
another book dealing with an Engliab lubject: 5i> Robtti Faaf. 
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history has vast gaps, but no mysteries. There is much that I do not 
know, but nothing that I do not understand.” This was not vulgar 
conceit, but religious conviction. The ideas he held were rigorous and 
dogmatic, because he believed them to be universal and timeless, 
emanating from God whose attribute, as seen through ma^ was virtue. 
"Sdence ” he once said, “is undoubtedly fine . , but it would be a 
thousand times finer if it became a power ... of virtue." As for his 
political convictions, he was frankly and completely a bourgeois by 
education, and ideas. The fundamental element m Fr^ 
histo^, he believed, was the middle class. ''Sometimes,” he admitt^ 
"I have had the honor of cairyir^ myself the standard of the middle 
classes, which was naturally my own.” For this reason Guizot, as 
minist^ and historian, bated revolutionists and preached a conserva¬ 
tive respect for law. One must recall that the first acts of his ministry 
were counter-revolutionary; in 1830 he suppressed a Paris workers’ 
revolt, abolished the republican club, and crushed the popular parties; 
in 1831 he fought against the abolition of the hereditary peerage. Such 
was Guizot’s" liberalism,” 

The bourgeois outlook in politics and history is the miltw. tnat 
is. the control of woety (government) by the bou^eoisie, "which ts ihe 
true mean between the rival absurdities of divine right and sovereignty 
of the mob.” « Such an ideal Guizot read into his history- He W^ved 
in progress, a process which he tried to explain in his HUtcry e/ Cmlaa- 
Him in Europe. So convinced was he of the reality of progress timt 
thanked God that he was infinitely belter than his ancestors. Irorn- 
cally enough, this apostle of progress also preached contentment with 
the status quc, never seeing the absurd contradiction between progress 

and rigid conservatism. ,, . .. 

Guizot’s im^tnation thought of hUtory in terms of long duratiw, 
in whole periods. He had followed the development of European wtwy 
from the downfall of the Roman Empire, and 
elements in every age. " 1 have formed the habit, he said before the 
French Academy, in 1861, “of regardii^ diversity of 
essential to the existence of our great Eurc^n 
these consttuent parts of the social order; I examined "KhM ^ 
their relative importance; I gave each one its place ^d iK 
Guizot took the "long view" of events of which he wrote. He knew tto 
the history of the immediate past was of interest to few except those 

:r4'5a.tLL’iN..vwx,iasi4v.jy,.i.sa;c^^c.u^ 
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who had been actors in it. "Many years, perhaps even centimes, must 
pass avay before the history of a recent age interests men’s thoughts 
again.'' 

Guin^t was essentially a thinker about history rather than an histor¬ 
ical narrator. He rarely treated of individuals or social movements; 
he saw only moral forces-“ In each epoch this highly logical mind saw 
some dominant idea or expressions of Providence. The history of Eu¬ 
rope from the earliest period is one long process leading up to the 
rcuddle classes. The Roman Empire fell because the curialis were 
ruined. “ Prom the confusions of feudalism with its wars the middle 
classes emerged into consciousness, dignity, and law.** "One cannot 
build a house with engines of war; one cannot found a regime of liberty 
with ignorant prejudices and bitter hate,” The history of civilisation is 
conditioned by the existence of the bourgeoisie. Constitutional and 
bourgeois government means "the dignity of power ennobled and sus¬ 
tained by the dignity of obedience." *• Throughout the ages govern¬ 
ments and kingdoms and empires have risen and fallen because they 
had no stability; only representative government has the elements of 
permanency. One-man rule is absolutism: aristocratic government 
means the rule of a minority: democracy spells chaos and confusion,'^ 
Guisot rejects the sovereignty of any class or of the majority. "Plu¬ 
rality,” he quotes Pascal with apprc^, "which does not reduce itself 
to unity, 1$ confusion. Unity which is not the result of plurality, is 
tyranny.” ” He concludes that the ideal government is the English, 
b^use it 18 a representative government run by able men, capablu. as 
he calls them.** 

Guizot’s ideas of government and politics are best summarised in his 
rejections, scattered throughout his history. This on Napoleon may 
be regard^ as typical: 

Tneompvably active and mighty genius, admirable by till horror of dieorder, by hie 
profound inetirKt of government, and by his energetic and efReadoua rapidity in the re- 
construction of the ncial framework, At the came time, genius without meaiure and 
i^thout reetraint, who would not accept from Cod or from men any iimlt to hla desires 

" "The moral world hsa like the system of celestial bodlss, lu laws and activity." HiaMfy 
^ fA< Offii'x of RtpttwHoliH GMrrnmai in Sutopo, tr. by Andrew R, Sc^e CLiOndon. 1861). 
31: ep. his Sotsia awr thisioin it Fttnct (Paha. 1858), 73-78 and paum lor other eumplea of 
detenruniwn. 

SaioU fur rhuioiu it Fronot (Paris, 1688). 1-44. CuIsM novar Improved Upon thcM 
easaya. 

** 7W.. 312: cp. 29P-314 and poatim. •* RtpmtftiaiiH CtmrfmaM (n. BO), 21, 

H **Le chaoe ee cstchc aujeurd'hui loua un mot: d6cnceatie." Pr la «n F*9net 

(Pint and Brusseis. 1849), 9. 

** Raprtta^aiiH OotrHmarU (n. SO), 62. 

* 5«« hjs commenU or Crorovetl in Hialoty of Olwar Crommii and lha Sntlisk Common- 
HVOhA tr, by Andrew R. Scoble (Philadelphia. 1664. 2 v.). 
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ajid frill and thereby remained a revtriutionist even while combating the revolution; 
superior in the discemniGRt of the loeral K^ndibona of sodety, but uoderetandin; only 
itDperfectly-^hall I aay coarseiv?—the morel vanta of human nature. . . 

The historian, Guizot explained, has a threefold task: to investigate 
facts, to study thdr relation to each other, and to reproduce their form 
and motion. He never lived up to his formula. Although he accumu¬ 
lated a large amount of documents, for which he had a passion, he did 
not make critical use of them, rarely taking pains to establish the au¬ 
thenticity of his data. But worst of all, he was constitutionally incapa¬ 
ble of working inductively. The facts taught him nothing; rather, he 
taught the facts. He did not critically examine his data in order to 
reach a conclusion; bis condu^on was reached before he began to in¬ 
vestigate, He chose only those materials which fitted his thesis. “Gui- 
got's history is far too logical to be true,” said Sainte-Beuve** 

eQuM«d in LQ/f. XII <18S9). S47, 

• ^«m<uur hMdU (Paris. 1S67-84.13 1. SS-lZl. 



CHAPTER XLV 


FRENCH HISTORIANS (1848-1922)* 

T he nineteenth century, h has been said, is the period of history* 
mindedness; one might add that it is also the age of dominant 
historians, particularly in France. Guisot and Thiers, profes¬ 
sional historians, were the leading French statesmen for two genera¬ 
tions. These men not merely wrote history; they used their high pori- 
tiona to stimulate its study. Guizot did much for historical scholarship, 
but he retired from politics in 1848 and hie work was not completed. 
His real successor in historiographic statesmanship, if one may be per¬ 
mitted to coin a phrase, was Victor Duruy, whose work, in turn, was 
taken up and continued by Rambaud, Lavisse, and Monod, These 
men who functioned in the latter half of the nineteenth century and 
well into the twentieth, transformed and deepened historical studies, 
so that a line of division must be drawn between, roughly, the periods 
before and after 1870. 

Victor Duruy (1811-94) * was bom in Paris as the son of a worker 
in the Gobelin factory, and was sent to the Coll^ Rollin; thence he 
entered the £cole Normale. “Mine has been a singular destiny/’ he 
said years later on the occasion of his reception into the French Acad¬ 
emy; “at college I entered at the foot and came out at the head; at the 
£cole Normale, the same; at the University 1 remained longer than any 
others on the lowest seat, and suddenly was sent to the highest. At 
sixty-two I had not yet be^ received at the Institute. And now I am a 
member of all three Academies.*’ 

Duruy’s teachers at the £cole Normale were Michelet, Ampire, and 
Jouffroy, and from them he acquired a lifelong love for history, a subject 
in whi^ he took hrst honors. After his graduation at the age of twenty- 
two he began to teach in the College Henri IV, where among his students 
were the two sons of King Louis Philippe. This, however, added noth¬ 
ing to Duruy’s income. His pay was only about $320 a year (hrst-class 
professors received 60(X) francs annually and juniors less than 3000) 
and, having a large family to support, the young professor was compelled 

• Sw the tUcr«ture cit«d at th< hc«e of the previeua chapter, (o which add CPOCK, ch. sii; 
and Louie Halphen in tllSTOiRS ST HmORilNS. 1. 14S-46. 

* 1'he boat accounia are Emeat Laviaae, Un* miHisln: Kuior Durvy (Parie. 1SS5), cp, AHR. 

I (IMS). H2-49: A. Rambaud. "Vktor Duruy (UU-189*).’* JS. S^t. 1S04, pp. 4SS-S6: 
firof^ee. " Victor Duruy,*' RDM. CXLV USSS}, S24^; HAieHSN. 14S; Gooch. 467. 

284 
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to eke out a living from outside source. There were three ways for an 
impecunious intellectual to supplement his income: he could give 
private lessons, he could do journalistic work, or he could write text¬ 
books. Duruy chose the last course, The chief of the Hachette pub¬ 
lishing house was then a fellow-alumnus and for him Duruy began to 
write a series—an astonishingly long series—of textbooks on geogra¬ 
phy, Roman history, Greek history, and ancient history- With incred¬ 
ible energy, Duruy produced no leas than seventy-four such books, over 
rixty of which d^t with the classics, As Jules Simon said, “A large 
number of generations have been brought up on his books."' And it 
must be added that Duruy’s textbooks were not the usual type of hack 
stuff, but lucid works which embodied the latest findings; he always 
re-edited his books, deleting the old and inserting new materials, because 
he was always “au eourani with the most recent discoveries," 

One should also prslso, in these emsU books, the excellence of the outline, alwsyt well 
orpnlzed, and presertins the facte b their chronobgicsl connecUon which is sifnoet 
siwaya a loeicsl connection. He hti no dlseeitsdoni; opkntoni ere nre; he does not 
■peak hie mind except when neeesesry; he gives it soberly. clearly» snd simoii always 
with food senie and fiimese,* 

While working on his textbooks, Duruy found time to write an ex¬ 
cellent Hisloirt des Rmains in two volumes (1843-44), which brought 
him a chair at the Lyc6e St. Louis. Busy with his books, which were 
already having a deep influence on French education, Duruy paid no 
attention to the political turmoil. He seems to have been oblivious to 
the Revolution of 1848. Later he said that, unlike most Frenchmen, 
he had not cried: Vm la r^publi^uel Viu la mcnarchit! Vit« U rot! Vivt 
I'mPirtur/ Nevertheless, politics affected his career. He could not 
publish the third and fourth volumes of his Histoire dts Romains (com¬ 
pleted in 1850) until 1872. after the (ail of the Empire. In the meantime 
he added to his reputation as an historian by issuing the first edition— 
his bcoks were always running into numerous editions—of his Hisloiu 
d«s Grtcs and editing the Colleclion d'kistoin unttftrstlU, for which series 
he wrote a Hisloire dt Franct in two volumes. 

Duniy's political career began in a peculiar way. He had not favored 
Napoleon III, having voted No in the plebiscite of 1851. But that 
queer Bonaparte, like so many other people in Ftance. had read Duruy 
(as if one could have escaped that flood of Duruy books 1) and remem¬ 
bered him as a conscientious historian. One day, in 1859, Marshal Ran- 
don, seeing the Hisloiu Romains on the Emperor's table, said; 
“There is a book whose author I know, and I would be very pleased to 

* From the exceUent account of Duniy by Juica “Notice hittonoue eur (e vie et lee 

tfxvaux Ce M, Vicior Ouniy." AS14F. CXLV (18»). 66-93. 
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see him here," “It is a good book/' Napoleon III replied. “Since you 
know the author, send him to me.” The next day Dumy came and the 
Emperor subjected him to a long interrelation. Napoleon asked the 
aba^ied scholar whether he was contented with his position. “Yes, 
sire, I am professor in a lyc6e in Paris; I ana content." “But," the 
Emperor asked, “what is the best position to which you could aspire? “ 
Dunjy replied; “Inspector*generaI/’ “You shall be Inspector-general,” 
exclaimed Napoleon, and added laughing, “1 shall speak to the minis¬ 
ter.” 

Nevertheless, it took two years before Duruy’s appointment was 
made. The minister, Rouland, opposed Duruy, and Napoleon seems to 
have forgotten his promise. In 1^1 when the government was in con¬ 
flict with the papacy over the sovereignty of the Romagna, Rouland 
asked the encyclopaedic Duniy to write a pamphlet on the origin and 
nature of the papal claims. Dimiy produced his Papes, princes iialiens 
in a few days and published 10,000 copies under his own name, since the 
government could not afford to make it official. Duruy’s reward came 
swiftly. Napoleon appointed him professor at the i^cole Polytechnique, 
inspector of the Academy, and finally Minister of Public Instruction. 
In the eyes of the public, the last was the best appointment of Napo¬ 
leon’s re^. 

Duruy did not disappoint the public, at least the more enlightened 
public. Having been a teacher for almost thirty years, he had an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the French educational system, which, according to 
Lavisse, Duruy's disciple, consisted of a little writing, a little reading, 
some arithmetic, and much Bible. “Thousands of communes,” to 
quote Lavisse, "were without schools for girls, and most, if not all, 
hamlets with no schools at all; there were no schools for adults; not a 
single village library; teachers were paid only starvation w^es, some 
5000 female instructors receiving less than a year, some less than 
half that sum, and not any of them entitled to a retiring pension.” 
Duruy decided to put an end to this system, although it was strongly 
supported by the Church and by the cabinet. For six years Duruy did 
heroic work in transforming France’s educational system. Step by step 
he had to fight the clericals and the politicians. The cabinet refused to 
vote money; the Emperor authorized Duruy’s budget. Napoleon III, 
indeed, warmly though fitfully supported his Minister of Public In¬ 
struction, “I do not,” this strange monarch said, “share all of M. Du¬ 
ruy’s ideas; but he is an intelligent man." 

Duruy succeeded in establishing more than 6000 free communal 
schools; more than 2000 new school buildings were erected. The number 
of students increased to some 238,000. The curriculiun was organised 
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so that history took the first place; this led Duruy's enemies to the ac¬ 
cusation that he was glorifying the Emperor in the courses on con¬ 
temporary history. " In a country of universal suffr^," Napoleon III 
said, “everybody should know how to read." Duiuy attempted to put 
this idea into effect by making primary education compulsory. 

The influence of German historical methods on France was insignif¬ 
icant until after the Revolution of 1848, when moderate French liberals 
as Michelet and Quinet were disillusioned. E>uruy aspired to introduce 
German methods of historical study. Having established a broad free 
school system in France, he hoped to found higher schools of learning 
for adults. '' Wi thout courses for adults,'' he wrote, " the primary school 
puts into the hands of the child an instninient which soon rusts." 
Hence came the fkole des Hautes Etudes (1868), which was epoch- 
making in the history of French education, especially in the field of the 
writi:^ and teaching of history. 

The end o( advanced teaching |Duniy wrote to Che Enperor b 18S61 ie nM merely to 
reuse a love for study: it aima. above all thinga. to impart to the he&rer methods of study 
and the science which thoee methods have created. In Germany such men as SOckh. 
lUtschl, Welcker. Ranke and Raumer gave, or give, to thdx lectures from eight to ten or 
twelve hours a week; but the lectures do not demand such [litervy] preparation as our 
professors make. They are. rather, minute directions, carefully noted down by the stu¬ 
dents and used for reference. Thanks to the habits of study thus formed. Germany can 
alwsys furnish for every branch of human knowledge several distinguished masters, esich 
one surrounded by niin>erou$ dlsdples. France poeseeses, beads the ehx^usnt professors 
wbo draw their daily hundreds of auditors, noted scholars whose worthy followers are as 
few as their competent critica; It is such chairs that sooner or later stand empty.* 

This Ecole des Hautes £tudes was to train teachers and scholars. 
Unable to overcome the ancient Faculties, with their entrenched medie¬ 
val traditions, Duniy, <5n July 31, 1868, founded the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes to teach "methods” by means of practical “exer¬ 
cises” given by historians, phiblogists, and scholars. The Practical 

• Quoted in Paul FYSdtrk^ "TheStudy of History in Oermsny and Prance.” tr. from the 
French by Henrietta Leooaid in Joknt Hppktns l/HumiiT vt Hiaierkai and PclUicai 

Sewn*. Eighth Series. V-VI (1^0). 7^78. Duniy had long had such a schoo l In mind. 
Gabriel Monod relate*! "1 recall a converaatlon . . . with M. IXny . . . when I came 
from Gernany. during which he reveeJed to me the pao^ of a Schoel of Higher Studies. 1 
aaid to him that we had too many eeeial schools and that instead of ersatifig a new one. he 
should rather reorganise the Facilities by changing the framework and letting eater a . . . 
new 9irit. It is impoesible. ho aald to me, om does not reform old bodta dca^^te tbemulva 
and. moreover, I have oo money: toreorgaclae the Faculties, much mooey ab^d be need e d; 
to CTMCe the School which I plan, a pen and a sheet of paper suffice. I ^lould obtain money 
iot it, where I could get none Icc the Faculties. To make the French understand an idea, it b 
naeessary to find a name which strikes the mind. It will suffice to create a new school and put 
in men devoted to the idea. . . . The School of Higher Studies is a gem wUeh lam depositing 
in the cracked watli of (he old Soebonne; in growing, it vUJ crumUe it fthe Sorboane)." Quoted 
by de Broglie. " Notice sur la vie et lea oeuvres de M. Victor Duruy." ASMP. CXLIX (18W). 
689-602, cp. 729-46. 
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School was divided into four departments: mathematics and phydcs, 
chemistiy, biological sciences, and history and philology. Hoping ulti¬ 
mately to “crack the walls of the old Sorbonne"—a task in which he 
succeeded—^Duruy appointed to the Practical School men absolutely 
independent of all uiuversity traditions. Some of them, like Monod 
and Michel Brdal, were trained in the German seminar method; others 
were ambitious young men eager to make a career. The chief object of 
the School was to train scholars to succeed their professors- None of 
the yoimg professors—they were so young that they were sometimes 
taken for their students—had any reputation; all of them subsequently 
made reputations. In the historical sciences Duruy appointed Wad- 
dii^ton (an Oxford Hellenist), Alfred Maury (an archivist), Gabriel 
Monod (a student of Waits). The seminar and not the classroom was 
the vital cell; practical exercises and not lectures were the means of 
training. 

As Duruy had foreseen, the success of the £cole Pratique revived 
even the old Sorbonne and stimulated fruitful—and scientific—historic 
studies in the College de France and the Bcole des Chartes. The School 
started out with a handful of students and about half a down professors. 
In a little over a decade, according to Paul Fr^ddricq, who visited Paris 
early in the 'eighties, there were twenty-five professors giving more 
than fifty courses in various branches of history. The School produced 
some of the greatest scholars in France: Graux, Loi^on, Hanotaux, 
Giry, Roy, etc "It does not require an inspired prophet,” Frfed^cq 
wrote about a dozen years after FVance was defeat^ by Prussia in 
1870-71, "to predict for France the rise of a brilliant school of histo¬ 
rians, who, true to their national ^irit of harmony, will be able to hold 
the balance steady between foundation and structure, between analyti¬ 
cal study of detail and philosophical synthesis,” * 

After his retirement from office Duruy, whose services were given 
recognition by his appointment to all three French Academies, con¬ 
tinued to work on his Hist&ire des Romains, the last three volumes (out 
of sevci) of which appeared between 1879 and 1885, and his Nistoire 
des Grecs (1887). These works are still standard French classics. Though 
not based upon original researches, these two histories of classical anti¬ 
quity embody the best scholarship of Europe. They are, in the words of 
a French critic, "magisterial” in their dignity, lucidity, and exactness, 
Duruy also planned a history of France on the same scale, but he never 

*F^4ricq (n. 4 ), 11$. cp. IKVIS. In December 18SS, Duruy wrote to^l«e Simori: "In 
the £colu Normak they uke care to form the Site of our proleesun; in the ^le dee Keutce 
Etudee. to prepare savanu: in the Sorborme, the taek of makini littnrih, dociore, even etrfiifi 
who nevertheless almost always lack the wide education ol the 8cole Norenale." See Simon 
in AS»r» (n. 3), « fl. 
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got beyond an Introduction gkntfok a rhisloire de Francs in which he 
gave his ideas about history (p. 62): 

History which narrates is an art. HiMoiy which claa^ phenomena under 

laws, 1 want to say, facts under their cause, is a sdence. My ambition for the study to 
which I have consecrated my life is that it should reach this rank (soeace). 

The profound dmge in French historiography which came with 
Duruy's reorganisation of the educational system was climaxed by the 
founding of the Rsvue Histmijus in 1876. In objective and scope this 
Rtouc, founded by Duruy’s younger followers, resembled the HisioriscH 
Zeiischrifl, organiged seventeen years earlier by another politician- 
historian, von Sybel. Germany, in fact, was the model for France ia 
histoncal studies.* “The Germans,” Freeman remarked satirically 
after the Franco-Prussian War, "knocked some of their Geisi into the 
Frenchmen's heads and so lost some of their own.” ’ 

Around the Revue Historiguc gathered the leading scholars of the new 
generation of the Third Republic, The guiding spirit was Gabriel 
Monod (1844-1912), who was educated in the £oole Normale (where 
his schoolmates were Lavisse, Gaffarel, Pii^ud). After graduation he 
visited Italy and Germany. The latter impressed him deeply. A student 
of JaffS in Berlin and of Waita in Gdttingen, Monod learned to admire 
the German seminar method and historical investigation, "Germany," 
he said later, "has made the strongest contribution to historic work in 
our century"—an assertion with which Hippolyte Taine heartily 
^reed. The country of Bismarck was "like a vast historical laboratory 
where all the efforts are concentrated and co-ordinated and where no 
effort is wasted,” Ambitious to do the same for France, Monod joined 
Duruy's £cole Pratique as a professor at the age of twenty-four; his 
own seminar was in medieval history, specifically the Merovingian An¬ 
nals on which he was a specialist. But he realized that the resources, 
both for work and publicatjon, at the £coIe Pratique were too limited. 

* In 1S64 Monod. ut unknovm young mao, ashad Taine wheUior a fcrigbe young man of 
"tbe beat poeelUe Frencb eduaiion. vilt ... do we]] to go to Gernany to Aniah hu educfr< 
tiooV’ Taire’areplykbitereeting:“I ana«er.ve*.unheeitaiing]y. Moeiofthegrttthktorical 
et^lec in our times have (hair source and t>>» centre in Germany. . . . Tbeir saperiority in 
Hiitory is due to tvo causes. In the Ant place, they are phiMof^U; th^ go straight to the 
tens: they read msmuecripts and unptiblist^ documents , . .; study at &nt h^, . . . 
In the second place, they are philooophen. . , . Thcoce their ideas on the and devel* 

epment of a whole eivitotien. . . . Such. to the beet htotocicai culture, in my opinioa. 
^ make an eJIert to acquire It is a noble and pailoua undertaking ” LMier of August 30, 
1864. in Lift and UlUrs H. Taint, tr. by Mrs. R. L Devorubire CUmdon. 1903^ 3 v.). 
n, 363-65. 

’ Lifa and Eduard A, Frtmen, ed. by W. R. W. Stephens (London and New York. 

1895.2 v,), II. 437. "(After 1871 the French] were ... so sulky and absurd that they broke 
off sdentiile Intercourse, with the result of soon convlndng thttcsdws thst they vere thus 
Only doing thenisdves harm,'’ Wilamowits-MoUoidorff, My /UcoUtUions, JSdS-lOld, tr. by 
C. C Rtohardi (London. 1930), 149. 
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The Ecole des Chartes, another place where history waa taught, was 
highly specialized, training palaeographers and archivists; the ficole 
Normale, on the contrary, was too general. There was no place where 
scholarly yet general historians were trained. Hence Monod hoped to 
broaden the programme of the ficole Pratique so as to form historians 
who would be a mean between erudition and literature. For this pur¬ 
pose a scientific but well-written historical review was needed. Such 
was the genesis of the Revw Hisiorique. 

The first issue of the Repue appeared in January 1876, under the 
editorship of Monod and Gustave Fagniez.* Its Awmi-propos, written 
by the editors, was a manifesto of the newer historical school. 

Histoncal ?tudi«8 assume in our epoch an ever-tncreasii^ importance and it becomes 
more and more diSeu^t, even for the scboUra in the proieaaxm. to be cwani with all 
tbe diacovehee, all the new researches which are produced daily in this vast domain. W« 
believe that we are responding to the desires of a large pen of the literary public by 
crating, under the title Rmtf a periodica) intending to fovor tbe publication 

of original works on vahous aspects of history and to hurusheiact and complete accounts 
of the movement in histone studies in foreign countries as well as in France. . . . 

We sbsU. then, issue neither a polemical work cor a work of vulgarisation; but 
our Rfnti wU rut be a collection of pure eruditioru It will not admit any but original 
and first-hand works which enrich the science either by rceearcbes which will be their 
or by results which will be th^ condusioc; but despite all demand on our coUaborsi- 
tors for strictly scientific procedure, where every affirmation should be accompanied by 
proof and reference to sources and dtatkms, and eeverdy tKCluding vague generalisations 
and oratorical display—we shall conserve in the Rmit that Uterary character 

to which French scholsrs as well as readers rightly attach so much value. 

Our hamewotk will not exclude any province of lustorical studies; nevertheless, our 
Rtfu< will be principally devoted to European history from the death of Ttieodosiua 
(395) to tbe fall of Nape^ I (ISIS). It«, in foot, for this period (hat our archives and 
libraries preserve most of the unexpfond treasures; and we wish, as much as posable, to 
avtid all contemporary polemics. 

Monod himself contributed the first article in the fimt issue of the 
journal. Anyone interested in the subject should read this ‘'Du proir^ 
des Hudes hisUm^ws en Fiance depuis U XVI* giicld,” ^ich is both a 
critical history and an outline for the future. He pointed out that all 
intellectual disciplines tended to acquire an historical character. "Our 
age is the age of history.” Unfortunately, in France there was no regu¬ 
lar development in the field of historical scholarship. The early— 
nineteenth-century—French historians were largely auto-didactics, who 

* Gustave Fagnies (1842-1927) was co-editor of the timu froro 187S-82. He 

had been a student at tbe Faculty of Law and the Bcole dea Chartea. Lat«r he became editor 
of the btdietifi Frencs, in which he judged, firmly and keenly, recent hist^ical publicatiMu: 
he aJeo edited the collection oo emnomk history: tiistxji d thiiime i* Fin^ifu «i 

da cammfTte tn Franct (1S9S-I900, 2 V.) . He was the author of LUwwmit ssfieU 4« lo PT<mct 
t9us Hfnri IV. JS$9-i6I0 (1897); tf/ades tuT finduttfi* U ta iloat industfitlU 4 Fpfii ott 
XIII* gu XI y sihl* (1877): and U pric Joupk et Xkktlifu, 1S77-IS38 (1694, 2 v.). 
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had neither masters nor pupils. They are—many were atill alive when 
Monod wrote this—chiefly “UtUrateura avant d'llre des savants.” 
They do not keep up with the latest findings in their fields; even when 
they revise their works they change nothing. Sint ut sunl ml nan smt. 
What matters to them is form rather than facts. This is due to the ab¬ 
sence of a scientific tradition as well as to the all-too-frequent presence 
of political or religious passions. 

The moei eminent of our historians fMonod wrote severely) have all letlhemsehes be 
influenced strongly m thdr theories, in ihtir appreciations, and even in their criticbm of 
facts by contemporary pessiom. Thie is true of Thieny as well as of Guiart, of Michelet 
as well as of Thiers, The «>;an3ple and the memory of the eighteenth century, moreover, 
drove them to hasty generalisations, and they imagined that once the revolution was 
accomplished and above all the charter of 1S30 ixocUimed, the moment has come Co 
write the general history ol France in a definitive manner, or even, like B. Quinet. to 
trace, in a few pages, Che Plutoeophy of History of Prance.* 

But the greatest misfortune, Monod continued, from which French 
historiography suffered was the “antagonism between literature and 
scholarship.” Litterateurs for a long time affected “a sort of contempt” 
for research: for them imagination and style took the place of every¬ 
thing. Scholars, on the other hand, have shown a disdain for literary 
form, an aversion for general ideas, "and they look refuge ... in 
minutiae and factual details always without interest.” The Rnu4 
Hislmque now hopes to correct these abuses. It will take no political or 
religious sides; it will permit diverging opinions, but not polemics. 
" History can be studied for itself, without any preoccupation with con¬ 
clusions that can be drawn for or against such and such a ^th.” The 
Reme will be a forum for "positive science” and "free discussion,” but 
will be confined to the "domain of facts.” Monod concluded by para¬ 
phrasing La Popelini^: "It is thus that history, without proposing 
any otker aim than the benefit that can be drawn from tmlh, worli in a 
secret and sure manner towards the grandeur of the country at the same 
time as toward the prepress of the human species.” 

The first volume of the Revue carried fifty-three names as “collabora¬ 
tors.” Among them were archivists and librarians, scholars and histo- 

* Gsbrid Monod. "Pu progrta de« •eiucM hinoriQua depuia It XVI* ^tele," fffJ, I (UTS). 

30, tli« wbolo imporUAt anide 5-3S, J. R. Cmn. Sirs^ Secof>d $»tet (N«w York 

and London, 1903). 175-82, wu equally aevere Guizot, Micbdat, and tliicra. S«e also 
OeSroy, Zaller, and Thltoot, Rspi^s sar ks Hudu kiilmifutt (Paria, ISST): and Green’a 
review in Soiurday Xeriew, Oct 27.136S- 

* RH. I, 36, paiaphraung La Poptiwibra, P*mie* liptt d* tHH fkltitiTt accompli^. 66. 
Monod wrote: "Nous ne prendrons done aueun drapoau: nous ne pro/ewmna aucun credo 
dogreatiQue: nou* ne noua enrdlcrons sous lea ordrea d'aucuA parti; ec qui ne vgut paadire qua 
ootre R«fu* sen une babel ou toutes lea opinlona vtcodioot ae manifeates. La point da vue 
ctriatameit acientiAqua auqual noua aoua placooa aufSra S donner i notra reeuall I’uniCi da 
toeat de caiacUre." 
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rians, rtpre$entiiig most of the academies and schools in France. They 
included Bordier, Bouch^Leclerc, Montpellier, Delisle* Dumont, 
Duruy, Fustel de Coulanges, Geffroy, Giry, HimJy, Lavisse, Longnon, 
Maspero, Maury, MoUnier, Morel-Fatio, Quicherat, Rambaud* Renan, 
Sorcl, Taine, Tamizey de Lairoque, and Viollet; no wonder the editors 
boasted that “les noms de nos collaborateurs diront mieux que toutes 
les paroles.” 

Other distinguished historians sooner or later made their debut in 
the Revue Hisiotiqut: Bourgeois, Hauser, Jullian, Langlois, Prou, Salo¬ 
mon and Theodore Reinach, Waddington. Monod remained editor for 
thirty«ix years, from 1876 to 1912, and he not only published materials 
dealing with all periods of history, but also attracted foreign contribu¬ 
tors. Vp<m Monod's death, in 1912, Charles Bteiont, his oldest pupil 
at the Ecole Normale, became editor.'* 

The Retue Histori^e was symptomatic of what was happening in the 
field of historical scholarship. In the generation following, more than a 
dozen other historical reviews were founded,'* and dozens of learned 
societies were organised.'* In consequence, history, with some remark¬ 
able exceptions, became more "scientific” but less synthetic. Sources, 


Tht flnt volume o( the HUlotipM eontaliMd anklee on the munlciool rSflirie In 
the FemtJi Emplro (nuftiy), the hlitorlnne of the FlnlCniMde (Thurol), Crenvelle (Coeteni, 
S«int-Stmen one Abb* DuIm« (Ch4ruel). Cuiiine’e mMon te Brunewiek in 17S2 fSorol}, 
Oretery Vtl (Giry), iho lecond vince of Cond* (LoiMleur). Revolutsoniry Committee of 
Acrt^tiin tnd Commcrco (CuUiroy), Ueatnietion of Mojdeburs end Tilly (Rouei), fete of 
the AlMndrllin Library (OiaaC4ri). ItaJIan rcfioneen (he Peutinier map (Deajerdlni). end of 
couree the leadlni ertlete by MoAod. In the fint year the Ktrui «m iMued ee * quercarly; 
from 1S77 on it vae bl.inonthly. . 

" See M. C, Pfkitf, "U elnqutnienein d# la' Rovue hWortque,*" In HiSTCiti vt bicto. 

'• Amoni thoee revlewi ena may mentloh; Rftut tfhiMir* 4t$ (1B80): flMulifin 

ftoMciu (ISSl): M9ytH St* (ISM): fhUWrt mo4*nt H eonJtmp&raint {lBaS-1914): 

Rttue its tiuin 9Hfifnn4t (ISSS): Hrmt it (founded, in 1900, by Henri 

Berr "pour apprufondir et prSetaer la conception de I'hietoira”); Rfut fkUioitt it Lytn 
(ISOS): AnH»kt (ISOS): ikitloin it tiiHu it Frsfftt (ISIO): Rttut it 

tkisnirt iti t9i9nUtp9r*tai**t (ISIS); JterM i4t ihtiti Nap^iMnnitnntt (ISIS, in 1S2S the 
titJe wee chanc^ to Nepofmn; Lc rerue iu XIX* etJrk): a» veil aa a number of provincial ni«< 
torteal reviewa 

I* TMa I* not the place to enumerate all the learned eoaetke. but a few ehould be lieted: 
£colo (rantabe d’aroha^efle et d'hktoire (Rome, 1S7S); Jnatitut d'wch*ologia Hlenule du 
Cairc (18S0): £cole francalee d’entr*me.orknt (Hanoi. ISOl): Inetltut de Florence (ISOS): 
£w1o dM hiulee *tudae hleronlquea (Madrid, ISOS): Inatllut da SainuPeterabourg (ISIS): 
la well aa Inatitutee at London (1913). Prague (1922), SoSa (1SZ3). Waruw (1923), and in 
JuWaviJ. In France there wtfe: Soel*t* dee Hude* hlftorkiuca (1ST2): Soc>*t4 aeiatique: 
Soei*t* dn antiquahee de France: ComlH dee travaua hletoriquca et ulentUlquee; SoekU de 
I’hiattire de Franee; Soeltli d'hietoire modene (1901): Social* ds I'hiaiolre de la revolution 
franeelK (iSSSt: SockH de rhittoirc dc I'art fran^ale (ISTS. reorganiMd in 16CC): Sockti 
dee Studea Robeapierrieta (1907): Socl*t« d'hiateire du droit (1913): Socket* d'hiatw ecclaal* 
antique de to Franco (1914): SoeUt* d'hiataire de la guerre (ISIS). See R. de Laateyrie, E. Le- 
fevre Pontalia, and A. Vidler. ede., tfnirait i*» trataus hisuti^U4t tl ercMMe- 

ii 4 uu pubhit par In ioeiMi totanUt it fe Fran<t (16S6-1916, 6 v.). continued by Laateyrie 
and V)dicr. Fibh'efrepilfV annittlit in PeMwr, etc. (1901-10, 3 ▼.): cp. Halpbaa la KistoiAB 
er MisTomsNs. )4S-66. 
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texts, rtautls, monographs, ktuUs began to dominate the held. The 
plethora of materials ultimately neceasitated some kind of selection and 
unity. By theturaoftheanturyareactioflhadsetmoncemore.and, 
as will be seen, large co-operative syntlwses were introduced. 

As an example of the “sdeniific”—documentary—type of historian 
one may take Uopold OdUle (1826-1910). "It has toig been an ac¬ 
knowledged fact,*' so wrou Frita MOkau in his neat^ogy of Delisle, 
"acknowledged by the consensus, not of France alone, but of the world! 
that the enormous progress of historical science during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century isduetonooneelseinao high a degree as it 
is to him." That this statement is no exaggeration is shown by the 
remarkable BibUdirapkit des iromx 4e M. Uopold DtlisU (1902), 
compiled by Paul Lacombe. which covers 549 pages and lieu the as¬ 
tonishing total of 1900 numbers. It will be remembered that the bibli¬ 
ography of Mommsen, that champion of icholaily productivity, con¬ 
tains merely 1513 titles. The all-time prue for productivity of articles, 
but not of books, undoubtedly goes to Delisle. 

Delisle was uained at the feie des Charles, but be supplemented 
his three-year course by voluntary work in the provincial archives of 
his native Normandy. Before 1852 be had made tranacripu of most of 
the Norman charters previous to the conquest of Normandy by Philip 
Augustus. Altho^ he wished to obtain a post as archivist in his be¬ 
loved province, his teacher Benjamin Ou4rard would not pennit him to 
leave Paris. Cu^d appointed him aaautaoi keeper of Ou department 
of manuscripts in the Bibliothique Nationale, where he remained for 
the next haif-centtiry as assistant, keeper, and finally administrator 
general. It has been said of Delisle that he "found the Bibliothique 
Nationale a mob of books and left it a library." In the course of his 
reorganization of the Bil^iothdque, Delisle collected the materials 
which he embodied in his most famous work: Cabinei da mcnuscriU de 
la ImphioU {NationaU) (1868-81). The content of the 

publication is explained by the subtitle: "A study of the formation of 
this depot, comprising the elements of a history of calligraphy, minia¬ 
tures, bookbinding, and the commerce of books in Paris before the in¬ 
vention of printing." Like his teacher Guirard, Delisle also made im¬ 
portant contributions to medieval economic history; he published a 
number of chartularies, as well as £tudts tut la condition dc la classt 
agricoU et THat dc ragnndfure m Nomandio au moycn-igc (1851), 
which won the Prix Gobert of the InstiluL His writings, whether syn¬ 
thesis or monograph, are characterised by lucidity and perfect skill in 

' * Priu MUkau. “ LkpoW Ea fir BtVMMtktmwt. XXVII 

{1910?, SS&-401. 
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the presentation of ^cts. This rare type of librarian and scholar, with 
his "... short,. . . sturdy figure, the studious stoop of the shoulders, 
the bent head, and above all the dear intelligent eyes that looked 
out from the broad face with the expression of frank honesty,” '* 
achieved a world reputation not unlike that of Mommsen, 
Consideration of Renan, Taine, and Fustd de Coulanges may be 
found in other chapters of this book. But something should be said 
here of Sorel and Aulard, Lavisse and Rambaud. Albert Sord (1842- 
1906) entered the French Foreign Office on the advice of Guisot in 
1866, became professor of history at Paris in 1872 and at the military 
school of St. Oyt in 1898. He is the author of one masterpiece, VEurope 
el la Riwluiton /ran^aise <8 v., 1885-1904), "the best study of inter¬ 
national complications" of the French Revolution.^’ The work com¬ 
plements Taine's Ongines, but its scholarship is of a much higher—or 
shall we say. less controversial?-'-order. The originality of Sorel’s his¬ 
tory lies in its treatment of the Revolution outside of France; his scope 
is European. Moreover. Sorel drew his materials from the archives of 
France and Europe and, unlike Taine and Guisot, he permitted himself 
to be guided by his data. An historian of the recent, "scientific’' 
school, Sorel wrote without any noticeable bias; he had no doctrinal 
predispositions or metaphysical convictions like his friend Taine. He 
viewed the Revolution, in the international sphere, as a continuation 
of the foreign policy of the oncten rigtme (as Tocdueville, it will be 
remembered, did in regard to the internal administration); hence the 
conflict between the monarchical European powers and Revolutionary 
France. The moment the revolutionists made efforts toward terri¬ 
torial aggrandisement, the European powers reacted in the same way 
they did in the time of Louis XIV—with a military coalition against 
France. “I conaider" wrote Sorel, "that my work will not have been 
useless if 1 can achieve this result: to show that the French Revolution, 
which appeared to many as the subversion, and to others as the re¬ 
generation of the old European world, was the natural and necessary 
result of the history of Europe." '• Sorel soberly shows that the wars 
of the Revolution were motivated neither by egalitarian philosophy on 
the part of the Jacobins nor by counter-RevoJution fanaticism on the 

'• E. Mfiunde Thon^iMon. “ UopeJd Delble." SHR. XXVI (ISU). 76, th« wholewtide. 7S- 
83; R. Lene Poole, in Rr»eieeint* 9f lAe ffn'iM Ataetmyf. V (1808^); theMfoe. "A Greai 
FrunchScholar; Leopold Dcliele." QR. CCXlV (ISll). 473-80; COOCH. 207-08; Ch. 5«moni, 
“LSopold DeloJe.” CV <1910). 84-91: Gecrtee Perrot. '’Notice egr It vie et lea (ravaux de 
Leopold*Vktor Deliele,” BSC. LXXIIt. 5-72. atw printod Mparaldy (Peril, 1912), Dcllele 
•cemed to hive only one weikncai; he did not undentand militiry cp. Chaxle* Oman, 

A Utimy of thf An of W^: tkt MUdlt Apt (Boiton and K«« York. 1923. 2 v.). I, 384. 

'' LouM Gotlichilk. Tkt Era of iht Erenck Rnoiulion (fioiton and New York. 

1929). 465. 

** L’BuT»pt tl la RiMluluH ftan(oiu. p. & 
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part of the mcnarchs; in the one instance it was sheer territorial expan* 
sion. and in the other self-interest and self-defense. Europe was less 
interested in saving the French crown than in partitioning Poland. 
Russia and Prussia had both eyes on Poland cared little what 
happened to Louis XVI; Austria had one eye on Pcdand and one on the 
Low Countries* and was happy to see France weakened by revolution. 
England, mainly concerned with her commerce and cdonies* was re¬ 
garded by the French, ever since the tees of the American colonies* as 
decadent and in decline; consecpiently the revc^utiomsts* despite 
Mirabeau’s plea to the cootrary, played with the idea of destroying a 
country that was long regarded as the traditional enemy of France. The 
first part of the first vdume contains an admirable sketch of the his¬ 
tory of the European states in the last two centuries. Sore! shows that 
the period was virtually one of perpetual war; treaties were not binding; 
there was little international morality. In an earlier book, T/u Eastern 
Question in Oie EtgMenik Cen/ury,^* Sord had already shown how ruth¬ 
less and unscrupulous were the three partitkmers of Poland; and it was 
these three powers that later attacked the Revolution. Old Europe was 
drifting toward a violent upheaval, fer it was morally bankrupt. There 
was a reform movement in praetk^y every country in the eighteenth 
century* stimulated prindpdly by the ideas of the French pAihsopkes 
who had an international audiertce. But reform seemed unable to stem 
the inevitable revolutionary tide.* 

Adolphe Atiiard (134^1928) brings us down to very recent times. 
Like Sord* he devoted himaelf mainly to the French Revolution, but, 
unlike Sorel* he was an ardent partisan. The Munidpal Coundl of 
Paris, in 18^, founded for him the first chair of the history of the 
French Revolution; as such, Aulard became a sort of pontiff of Revo¬ 
lutionary studies. His hero was Danton* just as his opponent Mathiez’ 
hero was Robespierre. In fact, from 1886 on down to our own day* the 
historiography of the Frettch Rev<^utkm has been a battlefield between 
the champions of Dantcn and the defenders of Robespierre. Generally 
speaking* the Dantonists, foUowing Aulard, were good bourgeas re¬ 
publicans; the RobesiMerrists, under the leadership of Mathies* were 
more or less Marxist socialists. A good example is the sodalist leader 

"l4«HWfimr0rMWM.Xm/*i*to(PnU7S):tr.birF. C.9rMi«eU(Lcriecpa. USS). 

• On Stf«l M« GOOCH, S4$-4S; PtTmi. 740; C«oi^ ^cot, "NoGct hktorlque tor it vis 
et Itt tnvaux Oe M. Albert Seed.- ASUf. CLXVll (ISO?). 2D>S7i GebrW Moeod. "Albert 
Sord." M, XCII (IMS). 91-SS; fcr rrr^ of bis mc CCVIl (1907). SS4-SS; 

RQ//. xxxrx (isas), sso-e. md TUt (lasn. s 26 -as. _ 

« On Alil&rd «e Cooot. 2S0-62: Cteke Btemt k MH. CUX (1928), 214-lS; Hintse Irv 
HZ. CXXXIX (1929). 448-49; A. WaM. in VwrtrCrckKb^, V (1902). 41S>20: 

MethA “ AuUfd. batencD « fndeaeur." fllwNire ff^tf****- LV; Emite Ptfuel. Pikw- 
Hons politiems (Pvk. 1909): «■*! Ok ippriMla cd Omoe BriDUc. A Decstt ef FeteltUiott, 
t7$^l799 (Nev Ycrk. 19S4). 
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Jaur^s who edited the Hisloire socialisle (1901 ff.). ^ first volumes of 
which constituted a history of the Revolution from a socialist point of 
view.** 

Controversy apart, Aulard performed invaluable sendees in further¬ 
ing the studies of the Revolution. "I am,” he said, “a respectful and 
grateful son of the Revolution which has emancipated humanity and 
science.” The subject, he decided, was worthy of the moat intense 
cultivation. Together with his pupils, AuUrd, in 1888, founded the 
Soci^t^ de rhiatoire de la revolution francaiae and the monthly journal 
Lc ihoUuion jyan^aise. He also helped to organize the Commission 
municipale de recherches sur Thistoire de Paris pendant la revolution 
(1887) which published a series of studies on the history of Paris at 
municipal expense, These organisations issued a vast amount of im¬ 
portant materials on the Revolution. After twenty ye^ of pains¬ 
taking and voluminous editorial work, Aulard published his chief work: 
Politkol Hiiiory of Iht French Rewlution, subtitled Origins and Develop- 
ment Cff Democracy and the Republic^ As the title indicates, this is 
chiefiy a political history; economics, diplomacy, war are neglected. 
Aulard's main purpose is to show the development of the democratic 
principles; his original contribution was to demonstrate the lateness of 
the republican idea in France. 

] propose to ihow [he tare in the preface! how the Dedarsilon of Rishu was put into 
operstlm between the yesre 1769 and 1804, in the inttitudons of the pehod: how they 
were interpreted in the epecchee, by the pme, in the policm of the varioui political 
parties and by the manifeetationi of public opinion. Two of theee pdneiplee. that of the 
equality of rights and that of populir Mverdenty were meet frequently invoiced during 
the elaboration of the new eute policy. They are hietorlcally the eeeenllal piindplee of 
the Etevolution—varioMly con^ered and differently applied as they were according to 
the timee. The chief ob)ect cf thli book ic the narration of the vlciieitudee which tl^ 
two prindplee underwent. 

The work is divided into four sections: the Origins of Democracy and 
of the Republic (1789-92), the Democratic Republic (1792-95), the 
Bourgeois Republic (1795-99). and the Republic pUbiscilairt (1799- 
1804). Aulard limited himself to the politit^ history of France from 
the meeting of the States C^neral in 1789 to the end of the Consu¬ 
late. omitting military events and even economic and social history. 
He began his labors in 1879 as a series of lectures at the Sorbonne, and 
year after year ploughed through the enormous mass of sources, Indeed, 
he boldly asserts: " Je ne pense pas avoir omis une source importante, ni 
avoir 6mis une seule assertion qui ne soit direcCement tir&e des sources.” 

** See Margiirct TeMC, Inn /anris. SnnHil a>i4 Mumcnilsri^n (Ne« York, 1917 ); Gabriel 
Monod in Rfr. LXXVIII (ISOZ;. 354-04; Charla A. Devd in PaiiiicalS<unct ^aarinly. XXl; 
nod AHR. XI (1905-06;, 543. 
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fhe preparation for the RevcJuiion Jay in the "enlightennient’' of 
^ O’*** oceuned with the struggle be- 

r®n ^ Msembly. and was precipitated by the t^ng^ 

the Bastille. Like Michelet, Aulard sees in the federaticL the sponta 

oration of France thit«gh her munieipaliiies. An^ ^- 

native system was inlnxluced by the Assembly which also tr^l 
formed ^ce mto a limited monarchy. When the monarch^^ 

universal suffrage, was es- 
inva^ immediately necessi- 
government whkh, however, once the e^gency 
had passed, gave way to a bouigerts t^ublic. So«i there came a rl 
p Terrorism to save herself bom a renewal of the 
old ^rrors, Frana threw herself into the aims of Bonaparte. Such 

taefly.areA^;s"siag«”of the political history of FrarS^r^S 

Revolution. Despite his vast taaual knowledge-and Aulard was prob^ 
ably thegr^testauthoriiyon the period-be igncaod many essentials He 
aitot^ t^nt was " actu^y impossible in the life of one man to know 
Ji. Never^teas, the Revoiuucm cannot be understood without a full 
^sw^of econ^c condiiionsa wdal fow and. perhaps chiefly, the 

^ things in Aulard 

the 8eif*confe«ed child and champion of the great Revolution. 

Ernest Lavisae (1$42-1922) ac^ Alfred Rambaud (1842-1905) are 
tw dist^ished name connected irith the beat (ax^jeraUve synthesis 
Of French history. Uvisee was the cwitinuatcr of the educaUonal ideas 
of ^y. whose private seaetary he had been. He took his doctorate 
m Genr^y, and his thesis was on a Gennan subject: £iu<U sur I'unt 
cts OTigtrm dt U moncrckU pmssimn*. mt La Morcfu dt Brartdtnbouri 
sew la dynasltt Astanitnnt (187S); thereby he became one of the few 
Frttch yecUHsts on German history.*- He uught at the ficole Nor- 
male and finally at the Stffbonne. whence he exerted a lasting influence 
on educational policies and historical method. Among his best studenu 
were Langlois and Seignobos. His constant emphasis was upon broad 
mterpreution and universality of outlook. Although he lectured bril¬ 
liantly on the Middle Ages, he demised those who devoted themselves 
merely to the “medieval waste lands” cr to “minutiae fit for an en- 
tomoU^ist” He ridiculed that type of student who abandoned the 
h^hways for the footpaths, the footpaths fee the blind alleys ” He 
gave his students this advice: “If you have jirfaced your m^fyii^ 
glass on a speck of dust you must keep it there just l<mg enough to 

•* Aa^I UviM'9 other boi^ SwImm with Ootima Bbiecte vbtc- v. 

fAiUmtpH imp4ntit (18S7): A reWfrtfMr {1»IV 

U ps»d FrU*ne «wm f gtintmtm (USS)—the Ittla c«o ore WiUiwt pk/tboio^tti iCudieL 
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make sure it is indeed a speck of dust, not one minute longer/* Lavlsse, 
moreover, had the character to practice what he preached- He always 
lived up to the significant words he once told his students: “We who 
live intellectually in the past should not for^t that the majority of men 
live in the present and are concerned about the future/’ To him history 
was not an antiquarian pursuit but a living subject to be expounded 
to his fellow citizens who were not interested in erudition. Small 
wonder that he was famed as a teacher. A contemporary writes: 

I hevd M. LairiMe aiv« MvenJ very ttriJcing lectuna upon the Pr&nee and Germany 
of the Middle Aaea. In a few aniitie, preciae and aharply drawn linea he chancteriied 
Philip Aufuatua and St. Loula, continually dUna paaaa^ from contemporary wrtteri 
and documenUs At another time he rapidly iketehM the aaaembly roll of fraat men In 
Prance down to the thirteenth century, and warmly recommended thke to hie pupUe a* 
a lubject for itudy, referring to the example of Germany. ... Ha conitantly referradi 
with pred^. to pauagea of ancient chronlclen and to the beet worlte of German hie* 
torlane. ... At every it«p in hie brilliant diecouna M. Lavliae threw out original ob* 
aervatlona with moderation, accuracy and claameai, with a etriking eoundnoea which wai 
often unexpectedly ervhanced by a piQuant word, an Ironical reflection, a pictureaque de> 
tail, or a iharp running Are, daliverad with a raaolute voice, vibrating with conviction 
and ccntagloua animation. The pu^le, numbering from twenty to fifty . . ., Ilitaned 
with almoit paiiionata attention and eagerly devoured the maiter'i wordi.** 

La visas'I first important achievement was his editorship of the 
Histoiu iMralt, a co-operative work in ten volumes extending from 
the beginning of the Middle Ages to the ena ot the nineteenth century. 
The first volume appeared in 1894. His fellow-editor Alfred Rambaud 
was a specialist in Byzantine and Russian history. 

i*7rMSrkq (n. 4), lOlHA. Cp. Othen Cuariu. "Smaat Lavlaao, Pranch Hlatorian and 
Bdufiuor,” SatH/i AiltMie Qurrutif, XXII <1S23). 23-42. "Coming trom t llula lido oAca 
fat tha SorbonnaJ, tha lecturer would appear preeadod by tba traditional glaaa of water and 
(hre* piecaa of luiar on a tray. Ha waa a man In tha Aftlaa, tall, vigeroua, with a big head 
allghtly inclined, a pay baard, aharp blue ayaa, a alroni, aeneroua, well cnodulatad voice. With 
hla eomiTiAndlni atatura, tha roaetta in hie buttonhola. hi* aomewhat abrupt dtlivary, ha ra* 
mindad ona ofa coJond in cltlaan'a ctothaa morathan of a profoaeor. At tha baiinning of every 
year he would eaplain to hia public two niloa that were aparial to hka couraa: the doora were 
cloaed after tha tanning of every lecture ao that no ona could. In the midat of It, coma In or 

K out. Thiawaa todlacourage fdleeurioaity. . . . LQtrwIaa ap]>lauaa waa dUeountananced aa 
>llah and Inaultlng to the apaaker." /MA, pp. 23-24. 

** Ranibaud wrote L'Bmftfi irae an X* tiieh: ForpkyroghiMt (ISTO); 6lu4ti sur 

rhiatfiifi kyt*niint (1912), tha Utter being a coDeetlon of article*. FrSdtrl^ (n. 4), 10^13. 
glvea the following daocrlption of Rambaud aa a lecturer; " M. Alfred Ram baud gave an azcai* 
lent lecture upon r ranee and Ruiria in Che clghteeoth century. . . . M. Rambaud drew a very 
graphic and amuaing aketch. ... A rare exception amongat French profeeaora. M. Rambaua 
reed raiber IndiiTcrenily, but ho apoke with animation and ^ultlaae rimplkity and depleted 
all the inirigua of palace and barracka with wonderful vigor. ... I heard M. Rambaud 
dacribc aome truly racnarkabla fcaturea of Catherine'a adi^latratlop'. aa when In 176S aba 
aMambtod at Moacow a aort of pArliament, eompoaed of mere than 600 ddafate* from her 
immanaa itatea and eonauwtlng an ethnographic exhibition . . rather tiUn a delibera¬ 
tive aaaecnbly. ... In thla cenneetion M, Rambaud traced tha origin of aarfdom in Ruaala 
In tha leventecnth century and deacrihed tha heart-rending condition of Ruaaian alavaa a een* 
lury after their aubjcction. But I cannot bera analyn the lecture; It waa admirable in lea 
clearaeM, •Implldty and erigirtsiity." 
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In tbe preface to the initial volume ot this great set the two editors 
gratefully paid homage to Vicior Dumy. their master, who as far back 
as 1862 had declared that "l'histMre>bataille” is not everything. Voi* 
taire's “les moeurs et re^)Tit des nations’' were the true elements of 
history; "Tinhuence des id8es sur la mati^" was the chief purpose of 
historical research. There are magnihcent sentences in this preface, 
as for instance:" De proche en proche la mati^ en Ebullition seprend, 
$e fige, se cristallise. s'organise. De ces poussiEres de peuples que le 
sabot d’un cheval hun, avar, magyar, arabe. suffisait pour faire lever 
en tourbillons, se condensent de vraies natioos." 

The dt Fronct, edited by Laviase alone, fills dghteen volumes, 

and the Hiitoiu /U Fratti amimtxrtaiw, nine volumes. The foremost 
scholars contributed to this coUectkm. vdiich at once became the most 
critical, comprehensve. and thorough account of French dviliaation, 
superseding all older summaries. Lavisse himself carefully planned 
the topics and always insisted upon not nsertly critical but also tin»)y 
interpretation. He wanted his HUWry to be of use to the general public. 
"It gives to men of the twentieth century a hisu^ written by men of 
the twentieth century. It keeps their interest because it satisfies their 
curloeity and tells them what they want to know and only what they 
want 10 know." " 

The synthesis achieved by Lavisse and Rambaud set the style for 
other co-operative works. Henri Berr b^an to edit his tvolulion de 
rhunoniU in one hundred vduaws. Gustav Glota undertook to super- 
vise a Hisloire iiniraU in fifty volumes. L. Halphenand Sagnac projected 
Peuples el dvilisali^ in twenty v^umes, Cavaignac started a Hisiotre 
du monde in twelve volurrtes. These worla were on an international, or 
rather world, scale. In the field of national history Hanotaux edited a 
co-operative Histcire de la naiitm franfoise (1920-29, IS v.). Historical 
work in France has gone on apace. To quote Louis Halphen: "The time 
of the simple ferreters of Ubr^es and deniaens of archives has definitely 
passed." ** 

*• Sw RH. CXL-CXU <19aS). SlS-tS; Coon. 219-SD; HaIMM. 174-7$. 

• Hirroiu tT HEvroKJM, 1.166. TImr a ■» laiMnl UbUociVtir ei PrenCk hMory clnd* 
lar to C>«UrMnfi.Waiu for Gtffuny; but tb* aacm oad ^UMiUty of moten French bittor* 
ictl whtisf can be froa Gebnd Monod. 4* Fht$t 0 if* 4t Fr^ntt . . . 

/lUfW'M jfee (FarW. 1S88>: ^ra Ceran. BM»p4PkU in t r u m a ptiSm 4t 1944 d JSSF atff 
rhituirt et la Ftentaetpuu I7$f (Fmh. 1SD7-12. ia 6 pia.]; aod the anflual volumMOf Pterra 
Carea and Hear! SUln, Rifiar^in dt fkititrt dt /Vmm (Pam k9S3 ff.). 



CHAPTER XLVI 


ENGLISH HISTORIANS OF THE EARLY NINETEENTH 

CENTURY* 


E nglish hluoriography entered the nineteenth century with 
much of the traditions and philosophy of the preceding age. 
Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon had left a respectable legacy. 
But in 1800 national history was probably worse represented in England 
than in any other country of Europe save Spain. Prodigious ignorance 
prevailed regarding the earliest period of English history. The huge 
stored of source materials so happily preserved in the island were 
inaccessible; and historians exert^ no efforts to master the material 
which was available. A deep prejudice against medieval history was 
universal. As late as the '40's the London Timis editorially declared 
that the study of medieval history was *'a foolish interference with the 
natural progress of civilisation and prosperity." * The only period of 
English history which was passably wdl known was that from the 
dxteenth century onward. 

History in England was sti(l-«and so it was to remain for long in the 
new century—considered a branch of btlle$-Unrts. It was the occupa¬ 
tion of the dilettante, of the gentleman of leisure, and occasionally of 
the dignified statesman or the ambitious literary worker. The two 
universities of Cambridge and Oxford, whose conservative doors were 
dosed to the majority of England’s talents, continued to cultivate the 
ancient classics, but instruction in history or modem languages was 
virtually nonexistent. The chairs for this subject were considered 


' Tha D%fi%»H9ry gf hM oxcellfint ikfUlM* of Ertflish biatonjins. with 

bibliographle*. Goacm, SS2-401. hM the fuUdit connected aceount anywhert; om tt«o Ward, 
XIV. cb. 11 [iind. for writert on ancient aod arty cccleakaitkal butory. Xfl, ch. xivj: 
A. J. Grant, Sntlisk (London. IMS), offert extracu. and pp. xute-Ixsxvl of hi* 

introduction pertain to thta century: LTLS. IS37, pp. dI9-21, a praciou* aurvay; CbariM 
moni In HinotRB rr hivtoribni, 1,167-dt; C H. Horford, TU Agt «/ WordsMf/4 (London, 
J»I): Hu«h WalJtCf, Tht A|« ef Ttttnyttn (Undon, ISCO); th« aama. Tin LUnaluft af lk« 
VKtftian Bta (Cambrldie, ld2l): John T. Mera, fiisIffTy of Ehrpfiin Thou^i in ike iVinr> 
iffnsk Century (Edlnburih and London. 1096-1914. 4 v ), 1. Introductkn and ch. lii' 

Stubba. Sneniten Leeiurtt on Ikt SMy of Mtdieeot and Modern Hietory (Oxford. 18S7). of 
which noa. i-iii are invaluable for information and ausreativerveaa: E. P. Cheyney, Irderne- 
lionoi Monlhiy. I (1900),399-419; Stephen ft. Oodda.‘*SomeModanHiitorufU." LQ/t, CVIII 
(1907), 242-34: Ch. Petit'DutaJllia. "Hialoire pohUQue de I*AnrieUrre au moyan lie," JfStf. 
Vrit (1904),3B«-80. » a ► 

’Quoted in J. C. Thirlwatt, Jr, Cmnop Thirlutol!, Jfiilarien ond Theoiofiott (London and 
New York. 1936), ISl. Thia equal! Dr. Thomaa Anwld’a c«9placeni remark in 1830 about 
finiland'a "perfect aoda) eivlliaaiton.” IM, 9$. 
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sinecures Books came from churchmen or poiitidans. and not from 
professors.' 

There was rK> pretense to "scientific objectivity.’* Each writer ap¬ 
plied his straight-laced, aristocratic or standards, according to 
his party and religious persuasion. Nor did the national riiuation in 
the England of ISIS, after the Napolemc wars, augur wdl for sound 
historical writk^.* A great foreign student has declared; 

TTte politicftl bftckfround oi (he kiteDcctiul life ol thk period b . . . undoubtedly a 
dark one— dark with (he terror prefaced «i the rridffle daeee by the titcwid of the 
Uberty novemeni in France, dftrfc with (he tycttoik Hut* ci proud ToriM and the 
Churl’s oppreeeicne. dark with (be ipilt blood of Imb Cetholka end £n|lbb artkene.* 

Amo:^ the ruling classes no sympathy could be expected for the suffer¬ 
ing lover masses, who were denied pt^itical exjxeasion. Tory writers 
like Mitford and Sir Archibald Alison maintair^ the blessings of the 
status quo. and the virtue of the principles on which England was being 
ruled, with a pcmtiveness akin to that of the famous speech of the 
Duke of Wellington in 1830. The majority of the Whigs had a ^milar 
horror of universal franchise. Both parties were steeped in political 
and religious prejudice; and both were so ccovinced of the superiority 
of their "perfect social civilixation" that they were incapable of form¬ 
ing a fair judgment upon the past. 

In consequence, until near the middle of the century, English histor¬ 
ical scholai^p lagged shamefully behind that of the Continent, at 
least that of France and Germany. While the learned energy of these 
two countries had poured out immense historical collections carefully 
edited, England had only Rymer*$ Fotdtra. Before 1857, when the 
Hoik Strits was inaugurated, there were oo^y such volumes as those 
subsidised by the Camden Society; and the few editors of sources were 
hapless pioneers, whose financial returns were little better than their 
own inadequate preparation foe (he task. 

Yet the first five decades of the nineteenth century were not a peried 

• " Ye»ter4ay'a tmyut tl Ui« Mi^nn wm 4 ftilurt! I fK aoUmu but Aml” 

tfkk v«c ttaumw, Emtlrni in Jm. (r. bySarak AaMmcnil H. E. Uoyd (PhMcMphiA. 1S9S). 

'At th« etwpUT'heoM. Wotmiiwur. ... 1 foond m mmmm number of Old chranklw 
widretuliorroltoofpaiMrifiUwtlMpeoItvfeSwiMcbceM. . . Tlu paur pvt of 

ar« 9liU uneuraiMd lod onknowa.** Lee. rii. Rauner bi eonpooy «un Sir Fr4Kia P4i* 

^*^wiot4llyuieKi»bk(b«(UiettDclyo<bM«rr kaeilecefldatOxiord, MlA4U(beMfapol< 
of Grat Bntiin. In a "»*««*** wilboiA » pvalld in Um «aiiatrk» of Burope.” IM.. 4S0. 

• Sir Ch«rl« Oman, "Htoorteal Pwipartlvt*.’' in Studia im O* No f t inni e W^t (LoodOo, 

l«S). 31-22: the whole 1-23. ^ 

• CeoM Bnukdm, Umn Cwrtrm « Nirntttmk Cmtvr LumUttt. U, by rhana WhUe atvd 
Mary Moriwn (Lwdoo. 1901-05.6 e ). fV. SU Tbe whole chapter k a Umble mdjctmenl of 
BritUh urTOv*mBtdedo«w nod inteieniiea 
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without advancement.* There were various forces converging upon a 
better historiography. The Napoleonic wars had aroused the national 
spirit in Europe, and driven each nation to a new and eager study of its 
own past. For the first time even the lower classes, which had been 
unaffected by literature in the eighteenth century, took an interest in 
the subject. Romanticism added the flavor of a vivid imagination, and 
turned writers and readers back to the more remote centuries. The 
novels of Sir Walter Scott enthralled the public, old and young, and 
taught scholars the value of **local color.” 

In the twenty years between the death of Gibbon (1794) and the 
Congress of Vienna (1815) England produced no historical work of the 
first magnitude. But the return of peace brought a sudden change, and 
revealed a new historical temper. In 1618 the presses threw off Hal- 
lam’s Europe during tkt Middle Ales, the terminal volumes of Milford's 
History of Gutce, itd James Mill’s History of Brilish Indie. In 1819 
came the start of Lingard’s History of England. '‘To pass from Hume 
to Sharon Turner, from Robertson to Hallam and Lingard, is to enter 
a world in which the obscure beginnings and early growth of civilisa¬ 
tion have acquired a quite other value for the historian.” ’ 

In the first third of the nineteenth century, prior to the Reform Bill, 
there was still a group of writers who belonged to the generations of 
Hume and Robertson, William Mitford (1744-1827)» was a Tory 
squire, a member of Parliament, and a colonel of the Hampshire militia. 
The suggestion which led to his History of Gthu is credited to his fellow 
officer, the great Gibbon himself. Though he is treated elsewhere among 
the historians of antiquity, Mitford is mentioned here because his five 
volumes (I7S4-180S) reflect the Tory prejudice of his day. He detested 
the Athenian democracy and eulogized all aristocratic movements. 
For his admiring Tory public he was the forerunner of Sir Archibald 
Alison thirty years later. A contemporary, William Coxe (1747-1828), 
devoted himself chiefly to biographical labors, such as the Lives of the 
Walpoles, of Marlborough and of Pelham, but his narrative was seldom 
raised above dullness, William Roscoe (1753-1831) • is only an inter¬ 
esting dilettante, self-educated, an attorney and a man of many hobbies. 
From copies friends made for him of manuscripts in Florence he wrote a 

• T. Pnaton Pfitrdon, Tkt TrsraitifH in SnflUh WrlHnt, l?eO~IS30 fNe» York 

end Londn], 1S33), Alfred W. B<nn, Tks Hulory Bn^Uh RoiiOrt^Um i'r Ot* 

tttntk Ctnl)tT)> (London. »nd New York. ISOS, 2 v.), L for tho bcftonicg of the fueion 

of Oennen crltlciem and En^jah romenrldeco about 1830; and Htfford (n. 1). 1-S4, 

Mlcrford (n. 1J.40. 

■See the roenvMr in the Ant volume of h» Hiilary of GrtH4 (ed. 1B37^: Wars, X, 361; 
hfnKefly’i introduction (o (he SnsHsh venion of Victor Duniy. Hitwy ^ Ctmct (Boeton, 
1890, 4 V. in 8). 1. i. S-S; and Mecaulaye hilerkoue review reprinted in hia CtHicai. 
ond MitttliaHtaui Butys and (Bcoten. 1S8C, 2 v.), 1. 127-47. 
rER. Vn (IS«J, 336-58. 
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Life of Lffttruo dt' MUki (1793 (.) and then tbe Life and P<miificale of 
Leo X, which was put upm the papal Index though it was partial to the 
pontiff. Roecoe’s work is anecdotaJ, artificial, and deficient in historical 
value, but his enthusiasms for Italian art and letters stimulated the 
interest of the English public. 

English antiquahanism was re^esented by Sir Henry Ellis (1777- 
1869), for Ittig years chief librarian of the British Museum (18^-56). 
After issuing a new edition of Brand's Popular Anii^Uies (1813), he 
was invited by the Commiaaonere of Public Records to write the in¬ 
troduction to Dmesdey Book (1816). For hU Originol Letters lUusirch 
tin of Enilish History (first series 1824, second series 1827) he utilised 
manuscripts in the British Musetitn and the Sute Paper CUfice. 

Gibbon had declared that the Aoglo^Sazon epoch was "obscure to 
the most learned reader." In ISIS Beomt^ was published, which the 
Dane Thorkelin had discovered, and hailed as the ^deet extant epic of 
the Germanic peoples. The merit of opening up this new field to Eng¬ 
lish readers goes to Sharon Turner (17^1847).** He was apprenticed 
to an attorney in the Temple when fifteen, artd upon his employer's 
decease six years later managed to continue the buaisesa. But his 
leisure hours were soon constantly aj^ed to researches in the British 
Museum. While still a boy a translation of the "Death Song of Ragnar 
Lodbrok" had impelled him (o take up the study of Icelandic and 
Anglo-Saxon, and revealed to him that philologists had paid little and 
historians almost no attentkn to the treasures these tongues could 
unlock. In 1799, after sixteen years of study, he published his History 
of the AnilO'Soxons.^* Its preface deplored the iMig neglect of valuable 
sources. "The Anglo-Saxon manuscripts," wrote Turner, "lay still un¬ 
examined and rmlher their contents vex the in^»rtant facts which the 
ancient writers and the records of other nations had preserved of the 
transactions and fortunes of our ancestors bad ever been made a part of 
our general history." Turner was the first to look over those in the Cot¬ 
tonian library lor historical purposes. His critidsm led to an inquiry in 
Parliament (1800). and a commissioD was ipptwted "to methodize, 
relate and digest the records." 

Turner’s work came as a revelation to the reading public. Based on 
sdid and patient erudition, its judidous and authoritative note won 
a^roval. Southey hazarded the belief "that so much new information 
was probably never laid before the public in any one hisuxical publica- 

BR. Ill (1804). 3SO*74i aid tb« artidt of TSomaa Saceonibc in DNB. LVIl, 356-67. 

Tkt Hittery •/ frpm TSttf ftrU Apptttmtct dow At Elht to t*< Nomm 

Cen^Htu CLoAdon. 179S-18CIS, 4 t.). TSe Tti) «diUoa in ihne vatuam wm revved by hit eoci 
In 1S53. Thie hktcey waa Ittff ncwpetaled aa veto. 1-1(1 of tw U voL NisUry «/ BntAnd 
fi»m iht Eorlitil Ftmi A At MA ^ EHtakUk {LomOou, 1820-38). 
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tion.” Aft«r speaking of the Britons and Romans, Turner described 
the life and customs of the Teutonic invaders before they left the 
mainland, and devoted much space to the religious, economic, and 
social features of the Anglo*SaxoQ kingdoms in England, Inferior to 
Hume in the narrative portions, he offered a far broader view of early 
life in the island. 

Encouraged by his first success. Turner proceeded by successive 
stages to the times of Queen Elisabeth.** Overwork now forced him to 
give up his lawyer's practice and to retire to the country. Here he wrote 
his Sacred History,^* which public indulgence and a devout orthodox 
tone carried to eight editions. Turner showed that he knew nothing 
of German criticism. 

The chief value of Turner’s writings today is found in his notes. His 
artistic pretensions were least happy of all: his arrangement was neither 
orderly nor luminous, and digressions annoy the reader. Southey winced 
over some of his later volumes. When Turner emerged from the Saxon 
period he had little to offer which was new. and Lingard’s work super¬ 
seded these later portions. But in his proper domain he worked with 
enthusiasm and effectiveness, won the esteem of Hallam, Southey, 
Scott, and Tennyson, and had the satisfaction of stirring the English 
mind to a new consciousness of its ancestry. As a student of Anglo* 
Saxon materials, Turner held his own until Kemble and Thorpe ap¬ 
peared. 

Henry Hallam’s famous volume on the Middle Ages also illustrates 
the new interest taken in that period, though he was still primarily 
concerned with the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Hallam was 
bom in 1777 and died in 1S59.** His father was canon of Windsor, 
where Henry was bom, and then Dean of Bristol. From Eton and 

CoTT4spcH4«nu. ed. by Robert South*/ (New York 1S66), eh. xi. ouotod ia 
M8 <n. 10 ),d$e 

>» ru Hit 0 ry 9 / BntitrU/f«m (A* AFormon I 9 1609 (London, 1814-^. S v.), Th* 

3rd edition (1S90, 5 v.) »u ineorpented u v^. IV-Vtll of Tht HUttry 9 /Entland (n, U). 
fA* HUmy 6l ikt of Htmy (kt VJth Compritint (Ar Fotikal HUloty of iht ComrtHntt> 
meni of lAi RnfittA R<r«fne(^ii (tSSS. 2 v.r IX-X of Tkt HitWy ^ Tlua 

work wee eompoeed in enever to Linsird** venion. HUloty of (ht of BUoo*4 ikt Slsik. 
Maty.oftdBHioMk (Und««i, IS2S-2S, Sv.rvole. Xl-XIIof Tkt Hitlotyof Bntlani.) 

TAe Sarti HUiory of Ikt ^ofl4. ee DUployoO in ik* Crtalion on4 Btonls to fA« 

Dtton. A lltnipit4 to B* Fhiioiophuoiiy Contiittoi in a Sorits of lM(m to a Son (London, 1832- 
37, 5v.s8thed„ 184S). 

Milman’e HiHoty of Ikt Jmt (London, 1S29, 3 v.) peined hie eenUUtitie*, to whkh MU- 
man, when Informed, retorted that he would have placed e higher value on the other'* opinion 
twenty yean before. Turner wse ioa yean the le^ advieer of John Murray, the publiehcr. 
end wee inetnimcntal in the founding of the ^uorutly Reoitto. He dielUced the "tinart eevcr. 
ity” 0 / the EiinbuTtk fimtoi. 

'• GoocK, 2S3-S4: ihe anicle in DHB-. Mignct, ''Notice hUtorioue eur la vie et lee travaux 
dc M. Hallam," ASMP, LJX (1862), 259-83jfiR. XXX, 140-72;/S. 1821, pp. 734-44: NAR. 
XXIX (1829), 266-81, XLVI (1838), 248, L (1840), 43-75, XCII (1861), 163-77, XCIII, 
(1862), 93 ff. 
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Christ Church, Oxfccd, HaUam wait to (be Inner Temple. A private 
income after 1812 made actual practice of the law unnecessary. He ob¬ 
tained an appointment as Conunissiooa of Stamps, which was virtually 
a ^necure. Though dehniidy comnutted to the Whig party, HaUam 
took no part in anual pc^tka. Me was interested in the abolition of 
the slave trade, but his aristocratic sympathies viewed the Reform Bill 
of 1832 with alarm as promoting a dangerous excess of democracy. 
Uke many otha English historians of the century, be began by writing 
for journals, in this case for the great organ of the Whigs, the Edin^rih 
Rrneui. His fame is based upon three wewks, and was erected already 
by Che hrst, A View of tht $iaU of Ewept durinf iht MiddU Aga.‘* 
Ihis consisted of nine chapters which are histcrical essays, surveying 
the chief circumstances which mi^t interest a philosoji^ica] inquirer 
from the fifth to the fifteenth century. While decidedly uneven in 
value—HaUam was blind to most of (be centuries preceding the 
twelfth—^ Che work laid special emphasis upon law and government, 
and the chapter on England was not excelled in this respect until the 
day of Stubbs. 

HaUam’8 hatred of poUlical and ecclesiastical tyranny manifested in 
the MiddU Aits became even more evident nine years later in the Cm- 
siituiional History of Enffjsnd jrom tkt Acetssion of Hmry VII to tht 
Death of Gtmgt //.'* By it HaUam became the first authoritative 
exponent of the Whig hist^cal ^Uoeophy. When be wrote, the Whigs 
had been out of power for nearly seventy years. In a one-sided manner 
he sang the glories of 1688 and the happiness of England in limiting her 
sovereigns by law. For the crime of despotism be condemned Catholic 
and Protestant, high and low churchmen, and the Tories. His rod feU 
most heavily upon James! and Charles I; be r^arded the first Stuarts 
as breakers of the law. His accuracy is usuaUy less open to attack, for 
in this case HaUam erred in suf^osing that England already possessed 
at that period a definite and fixed constitution. The Ei^i^ lawyer 
peeps through; but if he wrote as a judge rather than as a mere recorder, 
it was as an impartial and feariess one. HaUam was a p^tical phi¬ 
losopher, indulging in wise and melancholy reflections upm society and 
mankind, but he had no liking for philosophic systems or so6al theories. 
Southey accused him of "raking for buried slanders," but Macaulay's 


•• London. ISIS. 2 v. A voIuom olMcefcBODtarVooM aapaved in IS4S. 

^ Hstivn wrote: ** MWcotwdnbkpertiomol Cum. apccielly before the twelfth coitBry. 
mev Justly be deemed ee tnzm oT cv«m wcetbr o< nnatmm tbet • witenec or 
pera^raph k o/ian enoujiA to five tbe ^encter of entire fenenUow and of lonf drneeUw of 
obecurekinA," 

»»London, 1B27. 9 v. Rewifcd br Maemdar m EX. XLVll] (1S2S). 9S-1S9. reennted ia 
Ue Bu«yt (Undon ml Sew York. 191S). 1-0. For the Tortee, Southey wrote a 

acatluof critic^ io QR. XXXVII (ia2S). 194-260 
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verdict was that “on a general survey, we do not scruple to pronounce 
the Conslituiionol History the most impartial work that we have ever 
read.” It became the textbook of English politics, and remained the 
leading guide for English constitutional history for many years. 

The trilogy was closed a decade later by the encyclopaedic Introdw- 
/ion Uf /Me Literaiure of Europe in the Fifteenlk, Six/eenlk and Seventeenth 
Centuries (4 v., 1837). On a vast canvas Hallam projected the great 
writers on philosophy, theology, belles lettres, and science, but oddly 
enough omitted an adequate account of historiography.>• The survey 
revealed its author's wide reading and vindicated his claim to learning. 

Hallam led a studious and retired life.’* He was a founder of the 
Statistical Society, and vice-president of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Freeman allowed that Hallam “was brought up in the teaching of the 
eighteenth century . . . (and) shows that teaching in its very best 
shape, accompanied by singular discretion, and by no small reading 
within his range, ” but he denied him the invaluable faculty of an histo¬ 
rian, imagination, Hallam was a man who shunned controversy or the 
rough and tumble of politics. It was such scruples that moved him to 
terminate his Comdtu/ionai History before the accession of George III., 
He labored to be honest and accurate, and shied away from generali¬ 
zations, the pitfalls of less conscientious workers. He kept to his path 
with a noble disdain for schools or traditional opinion, and though he 
could not deny his Whig coloring, he strove to be fair to Rome and her 
theological writers. Cromwell was for him a dictator to be compared 
with Napoleon, and Charles I'a death, while his offense was grave, was 
illegal. I le eschewed rhetoric and was commonly a severe and chaste 
writer, even verging on dryness. He was, says Vinogradoff, the English 
representative of the sch^xi which had Guisot for its brilliant conti¬ 
nental representative. 

Sharon Turner had given the impetus for the appointment of a 
Record Commission in 1800. but its members were busy officials or 
bishops neither htted for the task nor supplied with the funds neces¬ 
sary to salvage the scattered archives and prepare them for publica¬ 
tion.** In 1836, under pressure from Sir Harris Nicolas (1799-1848), 
the editor of Nelson's Tellers, and other scholars, the government ap¬ 
pointed a second Record Commission, and from its organization date 

» S«e ihc review by Meuuley in LXXII C1B40>. 194-226. 

Nis wir« itncl eleven children ell predeeeMed bbn. It wee for the eldeeC, Arthur Henry 
HaUnm, that Tennyeon wrote hie /n Memerfen; and the poorn'k worde; "Thy long;, unlovely 
street," referred to their house in Wlmpofe Strni. 

<* Gooch eayi that no one with hietorlcal qualifkattone joined tbo Coounhekn before Mac- 
kinioeh in 1S26; that the few thingt printed were ehamefuUy edited and funda eguandered, 
e.g.. in reprinting Rymcr of whom varloui editione already dieted. He quotee MalUand'e 
worila: "the tcandaloualy bad elbowed the admirably good." Cooo:, 2SS. 
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the first substantial ^orts to rescue valuable manuscripts. But the 
progress made vas slow, and not until 1857 was the Rolls Series in¬ 
augurated.** With new attentiw turned to the aiginal documents, 
there was hope for a better day.** The many volumes edited by J. A. 
Giles were rather pecuniary ventures oi an antiquary than serviceable 
versions by a critical historian. Mote valuable wert the contributions 
of Thorpe and KemWe. Benjamin Thoq^e (1782-1870) had studied 
under the great Danish phiktU^st Kask at Co^hagen, and published 
his teacher’s Angl(h$axon Crcmmar in Ei^ish in 1850. He translated 
Coednum (1832) and Beo^sutf (18^), as wdl as Lappenberg's History 
of £ng/ond under the Antlo-Saxon Kinis and Pauli’s Life of Alfred ihe 
Creoi. From his own hands came a work on Norikem hiytkoloiyt in 
three small volumes (London. 1851). He edited Caedmon’s metrical 
paraphrase of parts of the Holy Scriptures, the Anglo^axon version 
of the story of Apollonius of Tyana (1834), Analecio Antlo-Soxontea 
(Oxford, 1^), and the Codex Exoniensis (1842). His reputation rested 
not least upon the Antlieum oeei Antlo^oxemiei (1665), 

whose manner of composition led both Sir Thomas DuiTus Hardy and 
Bishop Stubbs to consider Thorpe ’’a very dishonest old man.” Hardy 
had b^tn kind enough to allow him to see the transcripts from which 
(without even looking at the original chartera) Thorpe compiled the 
ih'piomatarium, and then ThoqM had the ingratitude to stta^ Hardy 
in the preface for inaccurate scholanhip. There is evidence that he 
also pillaged the Anglo-Saxon documents which Henry Petrie had 
brought out in his Monumenio kisioriea BrUonnka. Giles in his copy* 
ing did the same tori of low thing.** 

The years before Macaulay’s death (1859) saw in turn the appear¬ 
ance of Thorpe's Anoienl Lows and InstihUes of Eniland (18^), of 
Kemble’s Saxons in England (1849), and a subst^tial portion of Pal- 
grave's History of Normandy and England (1851^).** 

At this point the pioneen of the Anglo-Saxon period diverged along 
two lines: those who maintained the continued influence of Rome upon 
British life and institutioos after the fifth century, and those who 
believed the Teutcoic element was the str tmge s t factor before the 
Norman Conquest. The first disUi^uished ’ ’ Romanist ” among English 
historians was Sir Francis Palgrave, who claimed to have srriN^ at his 
conclusions independently of Savigny in Germany or of his own coun- 

** For tbe loUbliiliBWt of the Mb m QA. CLXII (1S86), WS 0 6. 

» Pi»- trf « "Aw MM t M y ■ehoal" h feriind la Tbarofe KgftWe. etc.. 

UCXXIX (LS4S). 1&4. 

» L«lie SupHs). id.. LtOmtf JtSn HUXmd Gftm Oiew Yat ud Loodon. ISOl). 144. 

■ For etrly BnftUi aclttttft ca Ai^io^AaDa. mo WtfO. XIl. 3Sa Sdvsrd Lyo bcgui Uu 
Diuioncty 9j lad Ow«a lifannnw ADkbed U a 1876. 
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tryman Allen. Kemble was the first ^'Gennanist” of note, and had 
the better of the argument.*’ 

John Mitchell Kemble (1807-57) *• came from an English family 
of actors famous for their Shakespeare repertory; for he was the son of 
Charles Kemble, and a nephew of John Philip Kemble and Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Perhaps he imbibed the love for philology from his father and 
uncle» but his actual early education was gotten from the lexicographer 
Richardson at Clapham. From putting on childish plays with his sister 
Fanny, young Kemble passed to the grammar school of Bury St- Ed¬ 
munds, and thence to Trinity College at Cambridge, where he entered 
into friendship with Alfred Tennyson, Richard Trench, Charles BuJler, 
and William Donne. The family expected much of his talents, but his 
excellent mind seemed averse to following dictation. He neglected the 
prescribed studies for reading, sports, and the pleasures of society, 
among which his fine appearance and unusual qualities as a singer and 
deciaimer made him very popular. A reckless impudence during bis 
exanunations led to a temporary set-back, and he lifted to the Inner 
Temple to study law. But again he applied himself only to those por¬ 
tions of the subject which bore a de^te relation to English history 
and antiquities. Then came the decisive event: with a friend he de¬ 
parted for Germany. 

It is evened that all of Charles Kemble's children could speak Ger¬ 
man while still small. Whatever the reason for this training, John 
Kemble visited Heidelberg and Munich and found a strange fascina¬ 
tion in Germanic philology. Yet he was still unsettled. He received 
hlsB.A. degree in England (1633) and seems to have thoiight of taking 
holy orders. Then followed a quixotic episode In which Kemble, to¬ 
gether with Trench, the future archbishop of Dublin, took part in an 
expedition to Spain to foment rebeUicn against Ferdinand VII.** By 
a mere scratch they escaped with their lives. Upon his return from 
Gibraltar, Kemble, whose whole life was somewhat that of a rolling 


"Thi C«nnBnUt Khdol coatlnuod in Fretraan and Gr««n. and «v«n Stubba aeceptad 
many cf Sta tanela. Later BnslUh iludenudreii* much from the Osman eclml led by Sehmldt 
and Lappcnberf. Waits. Sohm, Brunner, Konrad Maurer, and Pauli. 

" William Hunt, in £>NB. XXX. 36S-72: FM. IV (1S87). 61S-1S: Reinhotd PauU has a 
ehamlns memoir in the MUHchinfT Gtltktu Anttitm, ISSS, pp. 370-63, Hefte 46 and 47; ep. 
aleo TIh AUuHotum. no. 1536 (March 26,406, and no. 1536 (April 4,1557), 439, Ocee* 
atonal roferencea to Kemble occur in Marta Treneh, iMtm 9nd Mmafiah «/ A. C. rNnefi. 
^reWuAep a/ PitNia (London, 1868, 2 v.>. and In Franca K«mbje> RsarA of e Girlhood 
C2nd cd.. New York. L6S4), and iu aaquei vohiraa. Sco aJao W. R. Stephen. Lift ond Loturs 
of Bd»»ii A. Frt*mm (Loodon and Nc* York. ISSS, 2 v.), I, 114-16; and Vinofradoff, 
ViUoinoit in Bntiartd; SiSOfo m EntHik Mtdiarool Hiftoty <Otfo^ 1S92>, 18-21. 

* Kemble'a diary ol the eapeditioA. coverini 147 pace*, and partly in theauMsraph of R . C. 
Trtnch. has never been puUiihed, It forma the bulk of vol. 14 tn the Kemble CollaUoo 
offered for aale byG. Mkbdmore and Company. London (pp, 160-64 of their Catalocue nn 
24 1 " A Furths Rctoance of Lettfira.’*). 
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Stone, gave up the thought of a dericai career and came back to phi¬ 
lology, studying under Jakob Grimm at Gottingen, and Andreas Schmel- 
ler at Munich, When he left Gennany the second lime it was with the 
determination to introduce into his own country the scientific study of 
Anglo-Saxon philology and history. 

Kemble made his reputation by an edition of Beowulf (1S33), and 
delivered on his own responsibility a series of lectures at Cambridge 
upon Anglo-Saxon language and literature in the style of his idol 
Grimm. But Cambridge did not see her way clear to forgive her truant 
son. Years of steady activity followed: from the stores of the Briti^ 
Museum Kemble hurried to university, cathedral, and monastic 
libraries to collect transcripts and pore over faded documents. He ac¬ 
quired a palaeographical skill that was the wonder and despair of others, 
and caused even Pauli to marvel. But such research, while it piled up 
knowledge, would not buy bread. He turned to literary tasks, like the 
editorship of the Bntish and Vortign Rniew fl835“^), Prom 1S40 
till his death he obtained some income as the censor of stage plays.** 
In 1847 he was so reduced financially that he was forced to ta^ a 
country house and advertise for pupils. 

Between 1835 and 1848 there appeared the six volumes of Kemble*a 
Codix diplomaiicus am Saxoniei, printed at the expense of the English 
Historical Society. It contained 1369 early English charters and docu¬ 
ments, from 604 to 1061 A.D. Not all were new, for some had been 
printed before by Rymer or Heame, and there were inaccuracies where 
Kemble had not collated the originals, or tried to establish an eclectic 
text. The bulk, however, was here published for the first time, and 
supplied with elaborate Introductions. Upon this epochal collection 
Kemble based his own detailed study, TH* Saxom in Bniland (1849), 
which had no equal until the appearance of the first volume of Stubbs' 
Constiluiumal History in 1874. It was Kemble’s conviction that every 
institution of early English life, except the Church, was of pure Ger¬ 
manic origin. El^pite such faults as difTuseness and the untenable 
theory of the Mark, the work provided a sound basis for his successors. 
It was unprecedented in two respects: the dependence upon many and 
new original sources, and the synoptic approach which studied Anglo- 
Saxon institutions in the light of other early Germanic evidence on the 
Continent.*' 

In his last years Kemble spent much time abroad, as his domestic 

• He received this fovem>n«)t app^wement throufh h(a father'! elTorte. It wa* the laet 
eenaorahtp to esiet in En^and. 

'' Kemble wa« uniouely acquainted with Germen scholirehip and Teutoo>c pbUdofy. Ke 
cncc wrote a work In German, Ji* SivnnWiI ifr WuueokMn (ISSS;, and dedlcaCed it 
M Jakob Grimcn. 
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life was not happy. While in Hanover in 1854 he turned to prehistoric 
archaeology, and recwved a commission to rearrange and catalc^e 
the collection in the Royal Museum, and to excavate for further finds. 
He plunged into the task with his characteristic ardor, even trainii^ 
himself to sketch his finds in sUu. His excavations on the Liinebui^ 
Heath met with much success and public interest. In 1856 he was en¬ 
gaged on a comparative taphography [Greek grave] of the North- 
European nations, which he hoped would end the dilettantism of anti- 
quartan societies with respect to burial ^tes. He had been entrusted 
with arranging an archaeological exhibit at Manchester when death 
carried him away in his fiftieth year. 

What Turner had begun, and Thorpe and Kemble furthered, was 
extended into the Norman period by Sir Francis Palgrave (1788-1861). “ 
His Jewish father was a member of the London Stock Exchange, and 
provided his precocious son with excellent tutors. When the father's 
fortunes met with reverses, the son became a solicitor, was called to the 
bar in 1827, and for some years appeared in pedigree cases before the 
House of Lords. In the year of his marriage (1823) he became a 
Christian and adopted the maiden name of his wife’s mother. 

Ptdgrave's historical interests first found an outlet in articles in the 
Quarltrly Review and the Edinburgh Review (1814-21); in 1S18 he pub¬ 
lished a collection of Anglo-Norman chansons; but his real life's work 
was to be that of editor. He was first drawn to the publication of the 
public records in 1821, and the following year the Commission of 
Records approved a plan submitted by him. From 1827 to 1837 he was 
busy editing various volumes under their supervision: the Parliamenlary 
Writs c/ the Reiins qf Edward I and II (2 v., 1827-34), the RoHtii 
Curiae Regis (2 v., 1835), Aniieni Kalendars and Inventories of His 
Majesty's Exchequer (3 v., 1836), and Documents and Records lUustroting 
the History of Scotland. 

In time Palgrave ventured into original composition. The duodecimo 
volume contributed to the Family Library as a History of England 
(1831) covered only the Anglo-Saxon period, and was never continued, 
It was shortly followed by the Rise and Progress of the English 
Commemweallh (2 v., quarto, 1832), which "boldly challenged the 
current view that it is necessary to begin with political events and to 
proceed to institutions.” ” Hallam praised the work for its "omnifari¬ 
ous reading” and its "fearless spirit." Freeman later commended 


" Vinofrtdeff (n, 88), 11-16; Wtntick Wroth, In XLIII. ltff-08: Sfi LV tl832). 

4SS-613. CXXl (1866), 1-41; V4i?, LXXXVl 
(191S-20),«-55,XIX (1921-22), 

j25r XX (1922*23)^ 

•• Gooch. 286-S?. 
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Palgrave's "characteristic union of reaearch^ daring, and ingenuity." ** 
Palgrave'a popularity was acquired by the elaborate Hisiory of 
numdy and England (4 v., 1851-64, the last two posthumous), He 
began with the aim to coneci Thierry and to write the true history 
of the Norman Conquest- His intimate kiwwledge marked him as the 
man who promised most for the subject, but he wasted his energies on 
the earlier history of the duchy of Normandy, and the history of the 
Conquest remained unwritten.** 

In 1832 Palgrave was knighted. When the Record Commission was 
reorg^ised, he became Deputy Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records 
from 1838 to the time of his death. At the Rolls Office he consolidated 
the materials scattered in fifty*six depositories; and the erection of the 
first unit of the Public Record Office was due largely to his efforts. In 
the pursuance of his duties he prepared twenty-two annual reports. 
Such labors did not interrupt his private publications. Merchant and 
Friar (1837) was an imaginary history of Marco Polo and Friar Bacon; 
Detached Tkoughts on the Polity and Ecclesiastical History of ike Middle 
Ages was printed for private circulation. 

As editor, Palgrave set his successors new standards. His writings 
are valued today for their source knowledge: his notes can still be 
checked with profit. As a lawyer, he emphasized the importance of 
legal institutions for understanding political history. Freeman declared 
some of his theories more fascinating than true. He stressed the conti* 
nuity of the Roman imperial tradition in the German kingdoms, and 
saw the manifestation of Roman influence on all rides after 476 a.d., 
but thought that Germanic traditions led to the first constitutional 
limitations upon an arbitrary kingship. Typical is Palgrave’s assump¬ 
tion that the Britons were Germanic, and not Celts; hence he minimis^ 
the revolutions wrought by each conquest. The Germanist school soon 
assailed his doctrine of Roman survivals. Altogether, Palgrave offers 
stores of curious research and information, but he was hardly qualified 
to write history in a literary sense. His philosophical ideas are trivial, 

^ Edwud A. Fr««nuA, Th* HiU^y tf th* Norman «f Bnglond. Ju CntfM ond lU 

HisuUt <Oiitord. 1IIS7-79, S v.). 1.66 nMe. und V, 334. 

** Pfttpav« MOffad at TMarry'* ftoiioti that the CipiKiftM were nadoni] teedere, deacended 
from the old Cail^Fomore. ifiijiec the Teulonk invaden reproescited by the Cvolinsione. 
'' Now we ctnnot conceive,” mvi 4 reviewer In BS, CIX (ISSS). SOI. "two htwerltm of equtl 
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Fnneie Palfravc, Each M«e half (he etum of ovenU. buUd» 4 theory . . end reoaUu bUnd 
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and did no( formally abolleh the old Eniliih Uwe; Thierry would have ue believe that In (he 
wan of (he eeventeath century an Ar<lo-Saxon people wee trying lo throw off the yoke of a 
Norman king.’' 
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and h» conjectures sometlinee rash. His style is verbose and turgid; 
fantastic beauties alternate with fantastic absurdities. The prolixity 
was in part due to the habit of dictating to an amanuensis. He lacked 
the calm judgment of Hallam, but his original powers and his merits 
for medieval English history cannot be denied. 

Hallam and Macaulay upheld the Whig honors; the Tory champion 
was Sir Archibald Alison (1792-1867), *• who dealt with the modem 
period. Though bom in Shropshire he made his studies at Edinburgh, 
and passed at the Scottish bar in 1814. A tour on the Continent re¬ 
sulted in his first book, Travels in France during the Years 1814^15 
(181S). While journeying through this land of recent upheaval, accord¬ 
ing to his own words, he '‘conceived the first idea” of writing a history 
of Europe since 1789, and ” inhaled that ardent spirit, that deep en¬ 
thusiasm,” which preluded fifteen years of application. Meanwhile he 
bec^ime an advocate-deputy for Scotland (1822-SO), and composed his 
Principles of the Criminal Law of Scotland (1832) and Practice of the 
Criminal Law of Scoltand (1833). The repute of these works led Sir 
Robert Peel to entrust to him the office of sherilT of Lanarkshire, a high 
judicial appointment. 

The leisure he was thus afforded enabled Alison to write the ten 
volumes of the History of Europe from ihe Commertcemeni of the Frmch 
Rmlution to ihe Restoration of the Bourbons (163$'42). It ran to ten 
editions within a short time, appeared in several European languages, 
and even in Arabic and Hindustani.” Its popularity was due to the 
fact that it was the first sustained account of the French Revolution in 
English. The style was florid, and the author moralised with tedious 
affectation. As an obstinate Tory it was impossible for Alison to under¬ 
stand the period of which he wrote. With "gloomy presentiments,” the 
conservative magistrate declared, he had long observed the "passion 
for innovation " which was seizing English public opinion and hypnotiz¬ 
ing even the government. He was convinced the new democracy rep¬ 
resented a worse danger than "aristocratic oppression.” Having con¬ 
tended in Blackwood's Magatine against the proposed Reform Bill of 
1832, Alison went to Paris the year after its passage to discover some 
demonstration of the thesis that popular convulsions lead to military 
despotism. He depicted the horrors in France, and was happy that a 
benign Providence had finally effected "the ddiverance of mankind.” 

■ S«« hi* Smu Attouni of My Lift o*4 Writ\nt»: cn AM«bi9pap>ty. edited by hi* dauehter* 
in-ltw. Udy Allion (Bdinburib, ISSS. 2 v,): &?. LXXVl (1S42-43), 1-60: XCVII (1SS3). 
13S-270:CXI (I860j, lift; mUlIUftSS). 607-011 j LX (1859), 211-26; LX (ISSS), 603-19; 
LXtl aSSO). 660-75; f/BR. XXVII {1857). 27S-324; OR. XXXIII (1852), We-lS; Dublin 
l/niteraily XXXVI. 6S1: QR, LXXIIl (1843-44). 271 and 423. 

" At the author’* death, 106,000 volumes of the libniy editlM and 439,000 of (he popular 
edition bad found purehsaent 
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When Alison offered the public a continuation of hie work, entitled 
History from the Resloralion to the Acctssion oj Napoleon III, 2326^2 
(9 V., 1852-59), everyone knew what to expect. He splintered his 
lance for the policies of Castlere^h and Wellington, and cast the evils 
of the nation upon the act restricting paper currency, the Great Reform 
Bill, and the abolition of the Com Laws. Forgotten today, this Jere* 
miah was for years the prophet of the men of Tory convictions. 

The years from 1815 to 1860 saw works of some importance from 
authors less renowned than those mentioned. Scott and HazUit wrote 
the life of Napoleon, and Southey a history of the Peninsular War. The 
last subject found a masterly historian in Sir Walter Francis Patrick 
Napier (178&-1860)," an Irish gentleman and scholar, who fought in 
the Peninsula and was in close relation to Wellington. To champion his 
brother Charles, who also fought in Spain, Napier added two volumes 
on the conquest and administration of Scinde.** At first much criticised, 
especially for its author's democratic views, the History o/ the War in 
the Peninsula and in the South of France (London, 1828-40) has main* 
tained an enviable reputation for vivid writing and fairness, but it 
scandalised the Tories by its admiration of Napoleon. Kinglake per¬ 
formed almost as excellent a task in his account of the Crimean War. 

Patrick Fraser Tytler (1791-1849) was a Tory, a Scottish lawyer, and 
for years King's Counsel in Exchequer. HU History of Scotland was 
begun, it U said, at the suggestion of Sir Walter Scott in 1825. Tytler 
also wrote Lioes of Scottish Worthies, and lives of James Crichton. 
WycUf, Raleigh, and Henry VIII- 

English historians were early interested in India. Macaulay's two 
essays are famous; though ostensibly devoted to Dive (1840) and to 
Hastings (1841), they present in gorgeous panorama the history of the 
Mogul empire and the rivalries and struggles which ended it. James 
Mill (1778-1836) wrote a History of British Mia (1817-18) which was 
a harsh criticism of the East India Company. He had never been in the 
country, and knew none of its languages; but he considered this almost 
a virtue. His sole test was Chat of utility: the history of India must be 
studied so Englishmen might govern it. For Hindu civilization he had 
only contempt. 

■ W, LXXn (1840). 871-320, end CXXI (1866), 74-106; LVl (1836), lSI-219, «7" 
SS.LVrn 1636). 482-^ 

• r*< «/Sttitd4 (Lttidon. lS44-46>: tf Gtmtal Sir Charlts Napier's Admin- 
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MACAULAY, CARLYLE, AND FROUDE 


T his chapter deals in turn with the three great literary hisW 
rians of England, that is, men whose work is primarily literature, 
and as such admittedly of high quality and value, irrespective of 
their claim to historical accuracy, As in the case of Gibbon, their 
writings will probably continue to live even when they have been sup¬ 
planted by works sounder in conception and detail 
Fortune and genius smiled on the cradle of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay (1800-6&),‘ Literary fame cams early, and then a long 
political experience and a style of matchless lucidity made him the 
chief exponent of Whig political philosophy and traditions. When a 
student at Cambridge (ldlS-22) the brilliant youth was turned from 
the Toryism of his lamily by Charles Austin, and after the Six Acts of 
1819 he openly accepted the Whig doctrine. He read Plato's Republic 
with the eyes of a Whig and an Englishman, and the issue of 1832 ever 
remained the most important of his life. To please his father he read 
for the law, and was called to the bar in 1826. But the law was dis¬ 
tasteful to him, and he never practiced. Already the characteristics of 
his genius had appeared: 

The efi^emeM with which he devout booke of every lort: (he mirveloue (nornory 
which enabled him to rec&U for yeert whole pegse and poeme, ro&d but once: the quick* 


* Tbft Iktoatureon Meceulay klmnenei'. eencult Johreton^i blbiiofraphy In the Cambrld|« 
edition of hie worke. Of prime impertence le the Lift an4 LtUtrt by hl» nephew. Sir Ceorm 
Otto Trevelyen (enlerfcd end eempleta edition, iceludlni hie merflnel notee. London, 19Cb, 
2 V.). The beet edition of the Hitiofy ^ ffn/feAd la by Sir Cherlee Firtb (ISIS); eeo eUo hie A 
Cenmefuery m JtfoMhfey'r Hitiofy of Snilani (1S37). which WM edited efttf hU doeth by 
Godfrey Deviee, of the Huntincdon Library, out of lecture* which Firth wm wont to deliver 
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an apprvilmate date ie vented, the referene* to T. F. Heedereon'e edition of 1907 euppl lee one. 
Finh approved of Hendereen*i note*, but added that (here wa» eUll rxm for en ^Itor who 
would p^oren for Macaulay the aame eervlce which Bury had eieculed for Gibbon. Additional 
reedins: Gooch. 294-3M; Puitbr. 640-44: Mirnei, "Notice hietKique wr la tie et lee 
travaux deLord Macaulay," ASMP. LXV (IS63). 205-43; LeelieStephen, Haart in « Library, 
Srd eerie* (London. IS79). ch. vil. 279>22«; J. Cotter Moriaon, Mecevley (New York. 18S2|; 
Arthur Poneonby, S/ig/ish Diyriu (Londorv, 1923 ). 3S9-9S; Herbert Paul. Mm OfiC Ltiim <4th 
ed., Lwickmand New York, 1901): John Merley. CrUieoi MiietlUnita (London and New York, 
1865 1908. 4 T.|. I: Walter Bafehot. Uttrsfy Stu4Us (London and New York. 1911. 2v.), 11; 
fiQfi. XXXI (18S0). 286-328, XXIII (1866). 897-325. IX <)849K M); FM, Lit! (1656). 
147-Sd, XXXIX (1849). 4-)5: NBJf, XXV (1866). 79-109: DP, XXV] (1849), 390-441: £i?.XC 
(18491, 249-98: E. v. Noorden, "Ranke und Maeauky." HZ, XVI1 (1867). 87-138: Goorae 
Macaulay Trevelyan. Bnglane wider Quttn Anru (London, New York. 1930, 3 v.|. 1. i?l: 
W, R. Thayer, "Macaulay Fifty Yean After," m fVAR (1909), 735-52. 
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00 $ of perception by the aid of which he couM at a glance eAract the conteoa of a 
printed page; his love of novels and poetry; hie vohd^ty, hi$ positiveness of assertion^ 
and the astonishing amount of thfonoation he could pour out on matters of even trivial 
importance. . . .* 

The articles which he pubbshed in Knight's Quarierly Magagtnt from 
his twenty-third year on attracted Jeffrey, editor of the great Whig 
EdtnlruTgh Rmew. who was On the outlook for promising young talent. 
With the famous Essay an Milion (1825) Macaulay began his connec¬ 
tion with this journal, and immediately his name became a household 
word in London society. For nearly twenty years he was chiefly an 
essayist, and nothing more polished and spariding had ever appeared 
in English print than the thirty-six critical and historical studies he 
produced in this time. The four ballads published in 1842 as The Lays 
of Ancient Rome were equally popular.* 

The Bmys revealed the splendors and the flaws of Macaulay’a 
genius. The flaws are like the flaws in a hard blue diamond; they cdy 
sli^tly diminish the beauty of the stone. Macftulay had little critic^ 
profundity, and admitted as much. His ostensible subject was merely 
a peg upon which he hung his reconstruction of the past. For the mar¬ 
vellous historical picture which each essay represents he drew upon an 
astounding reading in art, science, theology, history, literature, poetry, 
the drama, and even some philosophy. His prodigious memory suppllM 
information, illustrations, and analogies in abundance. The portrait 
of the Puritan in the Essay on Milton and the tableau of the trial of 
Warren Hastings have become clas^c. 

Macaulay’s experience in Parliament and administration exceeded 
that of any other English historian. In the House of Commons, which 
he entered in 1830, he delivered prepared speeches rather than engag¬ 
ing in extempore debate. His literary style was readily converted into 
fluent oratory, and its extraordinary clearness was a powerful asset. 
His opponents were overborne by a myriad concrete examples for his 
points. He shared in the fight for the inform Bill;^ and was rewarded 
with an appointment to the Supreme Counal of India which kept him 

•John Btfih McMwter. "Thomas BaUngton Macaulay.” in Wuneria Ubrty cf IM 
WffU’s Btsl LiltrtUun. XVI (ISl?), SSSl. 

' According to Travdyan {n. J). ch. U. IS.OOO c^ca of tho Uyt vcrc wld tn ten yaan in 
Grat Britain, 40.000 In twenty yean, and nearly 100,000 ^y 1S75. The Buayi "wvt collacted 
in a voluino in 1S43, after t Philadelphia printer had pirated thecn; and oflc publwher m the 
United Kirgdom diapoeed of 120,000 copiea in thirty yeara. 

* In a letter to hie friend Bllia he daacrlbed the divlMon of the Commona In ISSI when the 
Bill wu carried by oee vote: “You might have heard a pm drop ea I>uneannon road the num* 
bcf*. Than, ngalii, the thoute broke out, and many of ua ihed laett. And the jaw of Peel fell; 
end Lba face of Twim waa a$ tbe &ee of a damned aouU and Herrim looked like Judaa taking 
hla necktie off for the la« opcftUoo." Ouotcd in Hugh Walker, Age ej fwao" (London, 
1904). US. 
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out of England for four years (1834-38). On his return he sat in Parlia¬ 
ment for Edinburgh, and in 1839 was Secretary at War. 

Macaulay had now conceived the idea of writing his History of Eni- 
land. As the years slipped away, he begrudged more and more the time 
demanded by his political duties. Temporarily retired to private life by 
an election defeat in 1847, he brought out his first two volumes in the 
following year. Though he relumed to his parliamentary seat again 
(1852). he abandoned political life permanently in 1856. A year before 
his third and fourth volumes had been published. His health was pre¬ 
carious, and he saw with regret that his project was on too vast a scale 
to be completed. In 1857 he was raised to the peerage, but died two 
years later, leaving his History a noble fragment and the fifth volume 
still unfini^ed. 

No other history in English countries has ever approached Macaulay's 
History in popularity. It outdistanced even the novels and poems of 
Scott * In his diary on October 25, 1850 the author wrote: "My 
birthday. I am fifty. Well, 1 have had a happy life. I do not know 
that anybody, whom I have seen dose, has had a happier. ... I wish 
the next ten years may be as happy as the last ten. But 1 rather wish it 
than hope it." * Macaulay's success was due to a style hitherto un¬ 
known, forceful, vivid, and marvellously coherent. In 1841 he had 
written:" I shall not be satisfied unless 1 produce something which shall 
for a few days supersede the last fashionable novel on the tables of 
young ladies." While this sentence has often been quoted, it cannot 
fairly be construed as proof of literary pandering. There ie nothii^ 
tawdry about the popularity which the History of England won and 
steadily maintained. But his approach must be noted. 

"Facts," said Macaulay, are ''but the dross of history.” In his 
twenty-eighth year he wrote an article on History for the Edinburgh 
Rttiew, directed against the "nuda veritas” school of his day, which 
required that a scholar should relate the plain, unpolished truth. 
Macaulay held that history was a moles indigesla, a huge mass of data 

* "Of * Mirmion' 2000 wer« teld in th« (Vlt nwnth; o( the hhetpry 3000 eoplee were eeld in 

Un 01 the 'Lay of the LeM Minetrel' 2iS0 copiee were diipoied of 1 a courM of the Ant 

veer; but the pubdihcretold IS.OOQ copieeof Meeeuljy In four fflonthi." Kirper end Brochrre 
wrote from the United$tet«e In lS49of itephenomenal auecHi over the Atlantic. "Therehave 
been three other edittona (beeidoe their eh^p editionj publiahad by different houeee, and an. 
other ta now in jrepnration: «o there vlU be six diiTerent editiwie in the market. We have 
already sold 40,CO0 coplw. and we preaumo that over 60.000 eoi^ have been dkpeaed of. 
Probably within three months of ihia time the ule will amount to 200.000 cepltt." Of (he 
third and fourth volumee. a fint prlntinf of 25.000 waa (aken by iha trade be&re a copy »ai 
bound. In the United Sutee the lale esteeded any book ever printed, aave Uw Bible and tome 
•ehooi.texta; befewe IS7S 140,000 coplea had bean taken in the United Kin|dom. The royaltiea 
on aalee in 1SS5 alone were S100,OD0, and (he two volumee had been laaued ic November 
l2S,500co^nao)d in tenweeka). Cp. McMaaiar (n. 2|.p. 9386. 

• Treveiyaa {8. ll.Jl. 286. 
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and phenomena that in themselves seemed hopelessly disarranged. He 
contended that the historian must use all his gWiH and powers of selec¬ 
tion and presentation to weave these bits Into a connected whole. “The 
perfect historian is he in whose work the character and spirit of an age 
is exhibited in miniature.” Furthermore, he suggested that history 
roust inevitably be written by advocates rather than judges. 

The History of England is a picturesque reconstruction, a glowing 
piece of literary tapestry, Macaulay's ndnd spread over an enormous 
range of materials, and his memory was always at hand with parallels 
and illustrations. It was some advantage that he saw life as a rather 
simple affair, and had none of the horrifying doubts of the speculative 
philosopher. Lord Melbourne, when Macaulay had entered his minis' 
try, once expressed a strong dislike towards him, complaining that “he 
is always so cocksure of everything.” This cocksureness, and the con^ 
ddence of Macaulay's staccato assertive sentences, convinced readers 
that here was a master of his subject. To modem critical readers, this 
very positiveness makes Macaulay suspect: his work is too plausible, 
the delineations always sharp-edged, and without any subtle gradua¬ 
tion of values. But in his own time he was Sir Oracle to millions, the 
example of a rare good sense, providing positive opinions for the many 
who cannot form their ovm. He gave them pride in their generation.’ 
He made history as channing as Action. The burden of his song was 
English superiority, and this appealed to national patriotism. The 
Continent read him because he set forth the English blessings of free¬ 
dom and constitutional government which the people of lS4d yearned 
to possess for themselves also. 

What the general public perhaps could not detect was nevertheless 
still present beneath the glittering surface. Critics like Forster, Hep- 
worth Dixon, and Paget exposed some of his enors.' But no subse¬ 
quent editions carried any corrections. When faulty inferences tripped 
up his judgment, they were all too frequently connected with his par¬ 
tisanship. Throughout and always, Macaulay was the Whig historian. 
He probed into the dust-heap of the past for whatever might yield pleas 
for Whig party principles. He flayed the Tories without mercy before 
Alison tried to rise in their defense. William of Orange was his hero, 
and James II of course was cast in the villain’s role. Macaulay had a 
zeal for “blacking chimneys.” He was a master of adroit exaggeration 
and twisted his sources to comply with his prejudices, Sometimes his 
distortion amounts to gross misrepresentation, as when he calls Laud 

* The hbwry ol our country durinf the Imi hundred *nd ilxty years h eminently the hi** 

tory of i>hytieal. of morol. and of Inteltectual imKOvcmeat. " Hiitory ch. i. 

• See ^ Tory rtviev by Ooker. lo W. LXXXIV ttS48'4d), 
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"a ridiculous bigot," or balanced "the vices of his heart" against the 
"imbecility of his intellect " His treatment of Marlborough is a trav¬ 
esty of the truth; here the Whig historian became the dupe of the High- 
Tory vendetta against Marlborough and the tales of his avarice, mean- 
ness, and treachery which the genius of Swift had stamped so indelibly 
upon the national consciousness. Qaverhouse and Penn fared little 
better at Macaulay's hands. He wrote with strong presuppositions, and 
sometimes when he missed the mark badly, it is charity to conclude 
that he was wmply blind to whatever evidence told against his views, 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner’s criticism of Macaulay has a finality about 
it that is almost crushing. "The way in which Macaulay and Forster 
regarded the past—that is to say, the constant avowed or unavowed 
comparison of it with the present—is altogether destructive of real 
historical knowledge." * 

The famous third chapter on the condition of England in 1688 is often 
cited as proof that Macaulay HberalUed the content of history, and 
based his work upon a wide knowledge of the life and literature of the 
people, as well aeon the conetituiion, treatise, and military campaigns. 
Much of this celebrated chapter is full of over and under statements, or 
includes material that does not apply specifically to that year. How¬ 
ever, the chapter is just the exception that proves the rule. Throughout 
the rest of his five volumes Macaulay wrote a political history, pure 
and simple, and revolved about the two foci of Whig and Tory. 

A fault which is literary as well as historical is the Hislory's lack of 
proportion. The scale of the work was unthinkable. If Macaulay had 
continued at that rate he would have reQuired a hundred and fifty years 
of life to reach his own times. He was better suited to a theme covering 
a brief time than for dealing with an extended period. In contrast to 
Gibbon’s majestic sweep over fifteen centuries, Macaulay devoted him¬ 
self to less than two decades (1685-1702) of England’s long history. 
He loved striking contrasts and was witty at the expense of historical 
truth. Ponsonby has cited two typical examples: 

Tlw FuriUite hated bear-b&iUng; not becauie they thought It cruel to the bur, but 
becauM it amuied the ipectators. 

And, at the end of a glowing description of the battle of Landen: 

It U probable that among the 120,000 aoldiare that were martballed round Neerwinden, 
under all the itandaida of wettem Europe, the two feeblnt in body were tbe hunch¬ 
backed dwarf who urged forward the fiay onset of France, and the aathmaiic ikeleton 
who covered the elow retreat of England 

Macaulay was not above pretense to erudition, and his notes are some* 

* NifWy 9/ Bnti4n4. preface (1884). » Ponionby (n. 1), 391. 
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times a parade of scholarship. He was writing on what he knew best; 
but on countries and periods other than his own he was darkly ieno* 
rant- In a curious blunder he confused George Neville and William 
Penn." 

Sir Charles nrth, in the preface to his illustrated edition of Macau¬ 
lay (1913), wrote: “There is room for a critical study of Macaulay's 
History, and some need for one." Such a study might asceruin how 
far Macaulay relied upon his own researches in domestic and foreign 
archives, and in how far he was indebted to the fifty volumes of notes 
and transcripts made by Sir James Mackintosh, and pul at his dis¬ 
posal by the Mackintosh family. "1 have never seen," he wrote in a 
footnote, “and I do not believe that there anywhere exists within the 
same compass, so noble a collection of extracts from public and private 
archives," ** 

It is not altogether fair to blame Macaulay because his Nislory is 
"dated." The world was moving rapidly in his last years. Not long 
after his death a reaction set in. Cynical realism replaced romantic 
optimism, The materia) improvements and the political reforms hailed 
in the thirties and forties now revealed unsuspected drawbacks. There 
arose a scientific school searching for laws and interested in such new 
things as economics and sociology, Even in literary circles objectivity 
was being demanded, Matthew Arnold dubbed Macaulay an Ill- 
disguised Philistine: and his stock with historical scholars continued 
to sink lower and lower. Leslie Stephen has said somewhere that In 
England the eighteenth century last^ on till 1830, Macaulay at bot¬ 
tom belonged to that eighteenth century, and he has nothing in com- 

k' lif4 and LtUfTS aj //. TeiM {Unden, iSOS-tS. 3 v.). III. Mt. 

MiUary af Bntfani, Pirlh. «d.. I. p. sviil. 

Pinb'i ddiUon (n. 1). I. SSI, n. 1 MACklntnh. vhoM Hitury ff thi RmhitieH of 16U i* 
but • noble {raiment, sfter ihe Ul of Napoleon in ISU had, ai hb leUen Mww. Roughed 
tOrauih the material In the Prench Feeeifn onee m exhauitively, and taken eueh eopioua 
exuieu that he excited the ire of (he keeper and felt obliged lo appee) to Talleyrend. then et 
the CongrcM of Vienna. Talleyrand’a ddkioue reply deeervea quoting:" Voue lavea parUile- 
matK bien. Moneieur, tout ce qu*U faut pour Stre un grand et utile hktorlen: mate je vm 
que voue St«e peu an telt da ce que e'eae qu'un Arehiviitc. Vow mettee vdtre glelre k r> 
pandre de I'inetruetion perroi In homma; un Arehiviete met leui «■ wine I ne rttn 
lakitf eonnailre dee action* qu’Q a po rccueiiler. C’eet ua homrne toui myeUrwux; et 
vou^vou* veulee dSvoLler.'' Quoted from Memoin «/ Ikt Ltf4 a/ lh$ fiitht HonarotU 
Sif Janu MocHnJash, ed. by Robert jaertee Mackininh fLcadon, 1835. 2 vO. II. SOS 
note. Under Oct. 29, ISU Macklntoeh wrote to e corrMpendent: "A glorioue dey at the 
d^e. . . . The nemory of King William vindicated aoouttbeaegociatkne or UieMareehal 
BoufBert with Lord Perttand befeve the peace of Ryavtck ' II, 310). At home Mackin- 
toeh vw no Ice* aa^duoue. At Lord Kardvkke** hou*( at Wicnpole he aamkoed ihe com- 
epot^eoee between Lord Chancellor Herdwicke and tne Duke of Newcastle from 1737 to 
1757, and the Stuart maxiueciipla at Carlton Houee (ikid.. 11. 362). Among Maekbitoeh*! 
velumee were ertreet* from (he diapatebee of Barillon and fionrepaux, the French ambaeaadore 
in England, aa well at from tboee of Cittera. the Dutch ambaeuder and RonqiuHo, the Spaniab 
ambaaiadw. Macfciauah and Dalryniple irat to uw tbeaa deepatchea. ae etudenta 

know. 
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mon with Carlyle, Froude, Newman, or Matthew Arnold, who r^re- 
sent the nineteenth. His HhUrry must be judged according to his li^ts, 

Yet it is interesting and instructive to contrast Macaulay with 
Carlyle.** Macaulay was the favored child of fortune, who poured her 
gifts of fame and recognition in his lap; Carlyle through long years 
fought his way upward to lonely and scornful eminence. '^Macaulay 
was an optimist, Carlyle was a pessimist.” Macaulay looked at ex¬ 
ternals and was a man of the world; Carlyle searched the heart of a man 
and was a brooding philosopher. The one associated easily with his 
fellows; the other dreamed of super-men. Their style was as disparate 
as their natures: molten gold flowed from the pen of one, and rough 
granite blocks thundered from the hand of the other. Macaulay was 
the panegyrist of his own time, Carlyle was its merciless critic. The 
one accepted all the formulas of a political party, and believed in the 
value of parliamentary machinery; the oth^ "accepted no formulas 
whatever,” and thought little of only political reforms. "Macaulay 
was sunny, genial and agreeable"; Carlyle dyspeptic, irascible, "gey 
ill to deal wi'.” The balance lies between them; one saw too much light, 
the other too much shadow, and the picture of each is wroi^. 

Macaulay has not been cast down from his high eminence, despite 
the change in historical fashion. He was a great literary artist, and an 
artist is the favored child of genius. Greece had but one Thucydides, 
Rome but one Tacitus, and England has had but one Macaulay. Since 
Darwin and Marx, to mention only two, it is no longer possible to write 
history as Macaulay and Michelet wrote it. But it is largely due to 
Macaulay’s abiding influence that modem scientifle English historiogra¬ 
phy stands closer to the ludd charm of the land that produced Renan's 
witching prose, than to the stolid ponderosity of theGennan professors. “ 
Lord Acton felt an unconquerable repugnance towards Macaulay’$ faults, 
but admitted that he was " one of the greatest of all writers and masters.' ’ •• 
On one occasion he informed the Trinity College Society at Cambridge: 

1WM once with two eminent men, the late Bishop of Oxford (WilJiam Stubbe] and the 
preeent Bishop of London [Mendell Creighton]. On another occaaion 1 wu with two 
far more eminent men. the two most learned men in the world. I need hardly (ell you 
theirnsmea.—they were Mommien and Kamack. OneachoccsdonthequeeUoaaroee:who 
was the greatest hletorian the wmU had ever produced. On each ocauon the name first 
mentioned, and on each occasion the name hnally agreed upon, was that of Macaulay.^’ 

'* For this parsfreph I am indebted to Walker (n. 4). 110-20. 

'* Freeman and JetnesPerd Rhode* are only two of many workers who endeavored te form 
their style after (hae of Mecautey. Hi* own grand*n«phew. George Macaulay Trevelyan, 
regiua pro/caeur ec Cambridge, ia a brilliant stylist as well as an impeccable hiatorian. 

'* LfUfft »/ Lvfi AetPH i9 Mary CiMtiom. ed. with an IntrodiKtory mnoolr by Herbert 
Paul fLondon. 1904). ISS. ep. also 45. 

•'LQfi, C Vi 11, 244. 
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Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881),'* the grim philosopher of the mid- 
century, scorned conventional history as he did a good many other 
things, and called it nothing more or less than crystallised rumor. But 
this Cato of Ws age had an immense influence on at least the demo¬ 
cratic reading of history. History was always the background of his 
thot^ht, the court to which he appealed, the scroll on which were 
blaioned the eternal verities of God, Acton called him "the most do- 
testable of historians/’ excepting only Carlyle's disdple Froude. Car¬ 
lyle belongs properly to the post-Macaulay an period despite his early 
birth, to the years when optimism vanished; and to his dour tempera¬ 
ment the times seemed badly out of joint- In the general content with 
material advance he saw oiiy hypocritical smugness and threatening 
ethical bankruptcy. He understood no progress but moral progress, 
no prosperity except in the growth of better and nobler men and women- 
There was too much cant in politics, sham in religion, and rationalised 
greed in business. He could not comprehend the desire for, or trend 
towards, democracy. With Whiggism he was wholly impatient, and 
declared in his cutting way chat its principles in regard to the working 
classes were simply "that the pigs be taught to die without squealing." 
The Electoral Bill of 1867 was "shooting Niagara." Society could only 
grow better when the wise ruled and the ignorant obeyed. With the 
years this creed matured into Carlyle's concept of the righteous dicta* 
tor. He protested strenuously ^inst the Utilitarian philosophy. 
"God's Laws are become a Greatest-Happiness Principle, a Parlia¬ 
mentary Expediency." Plato has been superseded by Bentham, who 
declares happiness to depend on circumstances instead of moral good¬ 
ness and the mind within us. "I do not want cheaper cotton, swifter 
railways: I want . . . God, Freedom, Immortality." '* Sentiments 
such as these fill his Signs oj tkt Times (1829), History (1830), 
CharactOTistics (1831), Ckorlism (1839), and Horoes and Hero Worship 
(1844). 

u Sm tha biofrapbkcal veliimea by J. A. FtmC*. Ttwnu CwrtyH. • HUtfry ^ ikt First F»riy 
Yigrs His tf/(, {London. 1SS2, 2 v.), ind Ttonw CsrlyU. « Hiamy «/ His 

in LanSan, iS34-iSSl {London. 1S84, S v.}. tnd Froude’* edii^ of Corlylc'* FtmirtisttMa 
(Kow York. ISSl^. and iMiatt 9*4 Mtmdriais of Jana Wrish Carlyla (London. 1SS3. 3 v.). 
Other voluma of Corlyle’* lelten were edited by C Norton end by Alesiender Cerlyle. 
Oooat. 32^-32 offore ecverel reiereneee. to »h^ tdd Uie exedient Article In the OHB, IX. 
Ui>-37 by LaeJie Stephen: FUvru. SS7-71; SOfi, X <1S4S). 1-46. LXXXt (1S86). 143-59; 
C. bl Trevelyen, **^lyle m en Nielorun," Mnalatn/ii Cnfnry. XtVl (ISSS), 493-503: 
WJ?, LXIV (1885), 1-25: PA XXIX (1S60>. 166-206. XLVII (1860), 132-SS, XCVl (ISSS). 
63-90; Hfffi. XLV (1065), 7&-126: CA CLXI (1685), 142-71, LXVI {1640), 446-603, CV 
(1666). 275-304, CXVm (1S65). 225-64: FM, LVIll (1S5S). 631-49. LXIX (1564). 639-50: 
HI. I (1659), 42-107; PA CX (1659), 377-410: CO A LVIII (1604), 895-421: fit. 

fifna. VIII (1686-67). 5S8-604. Ftt furtber menten. eee »bo LatUts of Lari Adan ta Mary 
Glnishna (n, 16). indo. 

" The QuoUtione are Emm Pnat «n4 Prant (Loodon, 1842), 190; end ' ’ Sifna of the Unue,.” 
&?, XLIX (1829). 439-59. 
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Carlyle was the son of a Scottish peasant home, and his father hoped 
that he would enter the ministry. But he left Edinburgh University 
without a degree. His doubts caused him to give up the idea of enter¬ 
ing the Churchy he would not face the drudgery of teaching, and the 
study of law proved too dull. In turning to a literary career, it is signif¬ 
icant that he had mastered German at a time when there was a demand 
for an English interpreter of that continental literature. He read 
Richter, Fichte, and Goethe, and the phitosophy of Hegel reappeared 
in his “great man theory” of history. In need of money most of his 
life, much of Carlyle's writing was done to gain a livir^, Yet he was 
never a hack writer. 

Carlyle was fundamentally a moralist- He was convinced that the 
march of time was to be seen in the advance of the selected great, and 
he shaded and colored his historical pictures so as to give these chosen 
few the light of heroes- His first great historical work, the French Revo- 
luticm (1837), is a drama of human motives and passions. The study 
of the archives had not yet begun when Carlyle undertook to write on 
this subject, and his sources were limited. He did not understand the 
constitutional and economic problems of the Revolution, and failed to 
regard it as related to other eighteenth-century movements. He 
stopped with 1795 and said nothing of the consequences. Oddly, the 
book pleased both Radicals and Tories among his readers. To the 
first he demonstrated that the Revolution was necessary to overthrow 
a great imposture; the condenmalion of the negative character of the 
Revolution appealed to the Conservative side. In a less earnest man 
the style would have offended the reader. Though his writing is uneven 
and he strains for effect, there are great passages. If hardly a chapter 
can withstand detailed criticism today, as a whole perhaps no truer 
picture of the French Revolution has painted. The work has been 
described as a ”rhapsodical sermon; a series of pictures seen in the 
flashes of a thunderstorm, and commented on by a Hebrew prophet.” 

The LeUere and Speeches of Olieer Cromwell drew the great Puritan 
figure forth from long obloquy. A reviewer has written of "Carlyle's 
disingenuous ingenuity,” and declared; "So transformed are events as 
related by that literary magician, that the narrative would probably 
have puziled and astonished Cromwell himself." ** Carlyle was some¬ 
times inclined to suppress evidence when it hampered his artistic in¬ 
tentions. But the Letters were edited with reasonable care, and the 
rehabilitation of Cromwell was a distinct service to English histori- 

** A. J. Cnnt, Sngiitk ffuvt{4>is (London, 1906), p. Ixi. 

" QuM«d from the trtiele in Cqff, LVlll (19M), 39&*42L which txeau the niethod of 
Cv1yl« ind ol Gardiner in handling Cromwdt, Cp. also Refold Palgnive’i '^Ctrlyle. the 
'PniM Editor* or Oomvdrfi Spe«cbcs.’' fitn'nt. VIK (ISSS-^. SSS-SOi. 
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C^aphy. 'Hie critidsm that might be made of Cromwell is the same 
that CM be made of Carlyle’s third great historical work, the Life of 
Frederick the Great (1858-65)- Each is a vivid portrayal of a great man. 
Frederic* is freed from the cloud that Macaulay’s £rsfly had cast 
about his reputation; he ia indeed the founder of Prussia’s greatness, 
and Carlyle connects this with the justice of the German cause in 1870- 
But in neither work does he enter into the state policies or the con¬ 
structive work of his heroes. Carlyle did not comprehend the problems 
they had to face, or the forces influencing their attempts at solutions. 
The military campaigns are very well handled. Frederick is the poorest 
of his three major works, as the Frenck Revolution is the grcatest- 
James Anthony Froude {1818-&4)« was the disciple and biogra¬ 
pher of Carlyle. Froudc's father, archdeacon of Totnes, gave his sons 
a good education, but did not burden his boys with theology. At Oriel 
College, Oxford, James Anthony like his brother Richard Hurrell came 
into contact with the fascinating personality of Newman, But Froude 
never was drawn wholeheartedly into the orbit of lYactarianism, and 
by the time of his graduation (1842) he had drifted away again. Car¬ 
lyle's French Revolution first awakened his interest in history, and from 
CaKyle he passed to the Germans, Goethe, Lessing, Neander, and 
Schleiermacher. This touch of German theology alarmed the fellows 
of Exeter, who had chosen him Devon fellow- In 1844 Froude took 
deacon's orders, but he never went further towards a clerical career. 
Asked by Newman to collaborate in the Lim of the Enilisk Sainte, he 
prepared the life of St. Neot, but a altical repugnance came over him 
at this excursion into the realm of medieval l^lography and miracles. 
A work of fiction, Shodowe of the Clouds (1847), had pained his father; 
and Nemesis of Faith (1846), a novel, as Froude later described it, of 
"heterodoxy flavored with sentimentalism," made an uproar. Its 
subject was a student of Griel who fell under the Oxford movement, 
and then came to ruin when his faith crumbled. 

Froude resigned his fellowship at Exeter and became a private 


** Hubert Peul. Lift of Fnui* {Snd edition, Kew York. 1906): A. F. Pollard is DUB. tub* 
plomcot II. 24?>S1 with bibliofnph^i Proderic Harrbon. TennyttH, Bmkin. UHl and O/An 
LUarofy BatmM (Undon. ISSS), tiic Mme. "Tbo Hittorical Method of J. A. Froude," 
nintitmik Ctniury. XLlV (ISSS). 373-45: Sir Leelle Stephen, SmSiuefeBietrepkar {London, 
16SS-1902. 4 V.), Ill; Algernon Cecil. SU Offers Thiiikm (London. 1909): QR. CXXVlIl 
(ISTO). 60S-44. CLXXXH (IS9S), 2Sl>904i SOF. XXVII (1S6S). 2a9>339, LI (1870), 281’ 
912; CB. XXXI (Mareh l&7e). S21>42, XXXII (April 1678). IIB-S9. 474-800, XXXIK 
(SepC. l$76}, 213-41, and B. A. FrocfiMin'i ankle. "Lms Words on Mr. Praudo," XXXV 
(May 1879). 2H-36: SR. CXIX (1884). 243-79, CXXIV <1868). 478-810 end CXXXI 
(1870), 1-39; DR. LXXXlI (1878). 292-327, XLIV (1888). 448-86: FM, LVKI (1888). .1$6* 
78; Herbert A. Fisher, "Modem Hbterlane end Thor Methude.” FottftitkJly Reptftt. LXII 
(1894). 803-16; Andrew Flsb, "The Reputation of James Anthony Freuds,” Ferufe Hittarieai 
Rewitm, I (1932), 17^.92. 
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tutor. With Charles Kii^ey ** he cemented an intimate friendship 
and afterwards married Kir^ley’s wife's sister. In 1849 he was intro¬ 
duced to Carlyle, and later was a frequent viator at the philosopher's 
house in Chelsea. Such was the admiration Froude nursed for this rough 
friend, that he elevated him to the unseen critic at his elbow. 

A score of Froude’s years went into the writii^ of the History of 
Efiiland from tht Fall of Wolsty to Iks Deftai of thi Spanish Armada.'*^ 
It sold extremely well, though for a lime it had to contend for public 
favor with the last publications of Macaulay.” Froude also contributed 
to the Wssiminsler Review and Fraser's Maiaiins. In 1860 he became 
editor of the latter, and carried this burden for fourteen years. Ths 
in Ireland in Ike Eiiht tenth Century (1872-74, 3 v., new edi¬ 
tion in 1881) sought to prove the folly of trying conciliation, and mir¬ 
rors Carlyle's contempt for Gladstone and his Irish policy. It was 
bitterly criticised, but the best answer was given by the second volume 
of Lecky’s History of Ireland in the Bightemth Century (1878-90, 8 v.). 
Froude had no objection to the Irish as individuals, but rejected any 
notion of national existence. 

Froude’s ventures into politics were no happier than Freeman's, but 
they affected wider circles. In 1874, after the death of his second wife, 
he undertook, in the guise of a private visit, a reconnaissance tour 
through South Africa for his friend Lord Carnarvon, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, to sound out the prospects for colonial federa¬ 
tion. Froude returned hrmly persuaded that the past policy of Eng¬ 
land in South Africa had bkn both foolish and unjust, and recom¬ 
mended a hands-off policy. Asked by Lord Carnarvon to return once 
more, he executed his task in the most tactless manner, stirred up 

** Cp. Stubb»* htlf>humor«a, bAtf.mAlicloui "Hymn on Proudc*’: 

Froude Infonni Uw SeoUbth yogth 
Thit ptnont do not care for trvUi— 

The Reverend Canon Kinfeky erlee 
Jlittery la • pack of Ike. 

What eauM for judjinenU to malifn? 

A brief reflection eolvee the tnynery. 

Froude believea Klnfaley a divine, 

And Kinieley coea to Froude for hiet«’y( 

Ualie Stephen, cd.. oIJ«kn fliebcrdCtnH (New York and London. 1901), SIS. Written 
when Proude wae rector Of St ■ Andrewe, and KinfUey a Cambrldie proieaace. 

'* "JI I wrote anyihiDf, I fancied myitif wriiini ii to him, reflectinfat each word on what he 
would UUnk of it, aa a cheek on aAectatlone." ^udc. FAemoa Carlylt, e Hiiiory of Hit I4jt 
in UnSan (n. IS], If. 1S2. 

•* The nm two veluma came out in \9$6, foUowed by two each in ISSS. IBSO. 1869.1S66. 
and 1S70. Froude at f^t projected the work to reach the death of EUaabeth. but decided with 
the ninth volume to stop with the Defeat of (he Armada and avoid an anti^dimai;. 

* The flrai two volume* reached their second edition in 16SS. vots. 1^. 7, and S went into 
the third in 1962-64; a cabinet edition of tbe whole was put on aale In 1670, and a cheaper 
form, in twelve volumes. 18SL-2,1693, etc. 
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eixitement and ill feeling all round, and gave the final blow to Carnar¬ 
von's scheme. On his return to England, Ftoude persisted in airing and 
defending his South African views, just as in 1878 he followed Carlyle’s 
lead and opposed Lord Beaconsfield's policy in Eastern Europe. 

When Carlyle died, in 1881, he left Froude as his sole surviving liter¬ 
ary executor, Froude has been harshly criticized for the manner in 
which he edited the Rminiscmces (1881, 2 v.) and the Leuers and 
IdtmOTick of Jane Wtkh CarlyU (1883, 3 v.). He defended his publica¬ 
tion of even painful or intimate portions on the ground that Carlyle 
intended this as a posthumous penance towards his wife. Then Froude 
set to writing a mammoth biography of his hero. No one can say that 
Thmas CariyU. a History oj iks First Forty Ysars ^ His Lijt (1882,2 v., 
new edition, 1890) and Thomas CarlyU, a History of His L^t in London 
(1884, 2 V., new edition, 1890) are marred by anything approaching 
adulation. Perhaps Froude had taken too well to heart Carlyle's own 
gibe at English biography: "How delicate, decent it is, bless iu mealy 
mouth!” But few biographies are so readable, and Froude wa; right 
in reckoning it among the most permanent of his writings. 

None of his later works reaches the importance of those mentioned 
thus far. His Octona. or Eniland and Hsr Colonies (1886) caused a wide 
stir. It was written after a visit to Australia and conversations with 
colonists abroad, and appeared at a time when English interest in the 
Empire was reviving. A volume on Caesar was a pale reflection of 
Mommsen. In two volumes Froude returned to the subject of hie 
earlier successes, without any Mgni fleam changes In his views or treat¬ 
ment: The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon: the Story as Told by Imperial 
Ambassadors at ike Court of Henry VIIf (1891, as eupplement to his 
History of England) and The Spanish Story of ths Armada (1892). 

Whatever critics and foes might say, the years establisl^ Froude’s 
title to a high position in English letters. When his strenuous opponent 
Freeman died in the regius chair at Oxford, in 1892, Froude had the 
satisfaction of receiving an invitation from Lord Salisbury to succeed 
him. He wrote to his friend Skelton: 

'Hw temptstion of going bade to Oxford in s respectable wsy was too much for me. 

1 null juit do the best I can. and trust that I shall not be haunted by Preeman 'sshoel.*’ 

His lectures were well attended, for he had polish and elocutionary 
powers. They were later published as The Life and tellers of Erasmus 
(1895), English Ssamsn in the Sixteenth Century (1895),* and The 
Council of Trent (1896). 

* lohn Skd ton. Tk* TaM Tetit 9f Skixlty. Rtminm*nct» of qaS LtUwts frtm f reuA. TAsrA* 
et9y. DitxctU. Bnwitns, JioutUi, HinnUy <Sth ed. Sdmburfh and London, 1S96), 21^17. 

* Tbtt book inipered Kingatey’» Wtnweri Hp/ and Tennyeon'i /ftptnst. 
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Since Freeman first launched his attacks in the Saturday Review, 
there has grown up a legend about Froude’s “consUtutional inaccu¬ 
racy.” • The influence of Freeman upon the new critical generation 
through his pretentious reviews was profound. It became fashionable 
to repeat the blunders of Froude. From an article by H. A. L. 
Fisher* the fateful judgment passed into Laj^lois and Seignobos’ 
textbook of historical method and soon every beginner b historical 
study could ulk of "Froudacity" and cite the famous description of 
Adelaide, the alleged errors of which have since then gone through a 
process of progressive reduction. Sir Francis Palgrave originated the 
malicious story that when working among the archives at Hatfield 
House, full of the Burghley papers, Froude examined the material 
found in only two of the ten presses there, and J. R. Green passed the 
word along to Freeman, writing:" Anthony looked a little into the two 
but never discovered the existence of the other eightl”—yet admitted 
that Palgrave's informant was the housekeeper.‘i* 

Froude finally emerged from dignified silence and offered that an 
impartial committee should test any two or three hundred pages of his 
work by the transcripts of Spanish documents which he had made and 
deposited in the British Museum, provided the Saturday Review would 
public the results. The offer was not taken up. Freeman, who never 
used manuscripts, ridiculed Froude for spealdng of the Ark RaUigh 
instead of the Ark Royal when writing of the Armada. The original 
sources to which Froude went bear him out, but of course Freeman 
never saw them, and never would have apologized to Froude if he had 
known them. FVeeman indulged in the most intemperate notatione in 
the margins of his copies of Froude’s works: "May I live to embowel 
James Anthony Froude, , . . Froude is certainly the vilest brute that 
ever wrote a book," ” 

'Hiere is no doubt that Froude was as inaccurate a worker as any 
great historian can afford to be and still retab some standing. He was 
unforgivably careless, not b only proofreadbg, but in copying from 
his sources^ and the sanctity of inverted commas m (Quotations meant 
nothing to him- But it must be remembered that Froude, unlike 
Freeman, did the bulk of his work from almost illegible manuscript 

»Thf crowth of (hi» Icfcnd ia anftlyMd briefly 1a Curtia Welker. "The 'True' 
Mr. ?roude," Ttxoa RtHne. VIJI po. 4: end in grtaier detail ia Herbert Pauri L04 pj 

Ftoudt (n. 22), ch. v, 147-98. 

"Sec ibove, n. 22. 

*' out ttudu khtoriquei (Parie, 1S99): BAflUh Irtnelfttien by G. G. Berry, 

IniTffdutlivn lo Ikt Stvdyof Hislory (London. 189S), 12&*2e. 

StephCA (n. 23). 239, letter dated 1S69. (t haa been catlroated by mere com ^ tent bla- 
turiBAe than "Johnny " Green that the tranecripu alone which Froude made from the Hatfield 
monuecripte mual have required a month to copy. See Paul (n. 22), iS6. 

» Paul (A. 22). )S0-S1. 
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sources. He was the first Englishman to enter the rich depository at 
Simancas. It requires only a little consideration to realize the pains 
his twelve volumes must have cost him. They were proiccied on a 
large scale, with no previous works to follow- Nine-tenths of his 
sources were in manuscript, written in five different languages, and 
filled nine hundred volumes, in difficult handwritings- His troubles in 
decipherment he himself late described: 

Often At (he end of a page, ... I have felt n after deecending a precis, and have 
wondered how I got down. I had to cut my way through a jungle, for no one had opened 
the road for me. I have been turned into rooma piled to the windoweltl with bundl« of 
dwt-covered deepetchs, and toU to make the b«t of it. Often f have found the aand 
gliaiening on the ink where it had been aprinkled when a page wae turned. , . . There 
the ieiter had lain, never looked at again lince it wai read and put away.** 

Of Froude’s pains and his wish to tell the truth there seems to be no 
question. But his inaccuracy extended to another more dangerous fault, 
inseparably connected with his whole conception and method. This 
relates to the selection of his colors. Proude was a literary artist and 
not a scientific historian. He wrote with prejudice, or as an advocate. 
He pursued Mary Queen of Scots with hatred: but he vindicated 
Cranmer and the genius of Lord BurghJey in the eyes of the world. 
Hie characters were by his literary magic individualized, and became 
human and plausible rather than the traditional saints and monsters. 
In the light of what Proude accomplished, it is regrettable that he was 
not always more accurate. His volumes remain the only, as they were 
the first, monumenul treatment of English history in the sixteenth 
century. The greatest living authority on the age of Henry VIII has 
been singularly charitable: 

U may be remariced that there ia inadequate junlficalion for the tystematic detraction 
of Proude'e Hiu^y whkh has become the fashion. He held itrong views, and he made 
■ome mistakes; but his tnlMaket were no greater than these of other hletoriane, and (here 
are not half*a-dosen hietodes in (he Rngliah language which have been baaed on u ex* 
haustive a eurvey of onginal materiala.** 

Liks Carlyle, Froude’s approach to history was largely moral. After 
his Oxford experiences he h^ come to believe in the English Reforma¬ 
tion; he had detected the horror, as he thought it, of ecdesiasticism. 
Froude was convinced that the yoke of Rome would have meant a 
dimming of the light of freedom and civilization. Extraordinary times 
demanded extraordinary men and measures. He rect^nized these in 
Henry VIII, the monarch who with all his faults broke the shackles of 
Rome and ecclesiastical domination, and remained popular with an 

** Quoted in Psul (n. 22). 192. cp. 1S9. 

** A. P. Pollard, in the preface to his Cruuntt. 1904. 
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approving people; in the cautious policies of Lord BurgWey who really 
made Elizabeth great- For the Queen herself he had contempt, and 
professed to read in the correspondence of Burghley and Walsingham 
proof of her incapacity. Perhaps Froude was fighting a shadow of his 
student daysi but he produced a great drama of the Reformation cen« 
tury. As an Eraslian. he was naturally obnoxious to the Tory and 
High Church party. But for all its defects his History has the qualities 
of unmortalily.” 


" "PuM tnd MfitencM fa hU Uitory of Tudor England, in th« 'Short Studiea.’ or fn 
llsh Saaman* aet toflh power and eoduraace and Mfrari5i| In eiemal vjbrtUon.« tar« w m 


air like chiming della." quoted from 
Ta»r ms, 1M7. pp. SlS-Zl. 


'TtM RefaihioDirkg of fllatory: a Une of Great Crafta* 



CHAPTER XLVIJI 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS OF HISTORi 

I N GERMANY and Prance the universties have always taken the 
lead in historiography. N«ther of the two English universities 
taught modem history at the opening of the nineteenth century. ‘ 
Andent history was a phase of the classics and part of a gentleman's 
education; it had maintained a hold in the curriculiun» but was viewed 
as a branch of literature. The professorships of modem history founded 
in 1724 at Oxford and Cambridge go back to that Whig tradition in 
the time when Bishop Gibson persuaded Sir Robert Walpole to es¬ 
tablish these chairs in both universities.* Instruction in modem lan¬ 
guages languished along with history. English students were severed 
from a knowledge of contemporary progress in German scholarship by 
their inability to read German. 

The evil was a greater one than an inadequate curriculum. It was 
one of general standards. In the first decades of the last century the 
universities were hardly entitled to the name of seats of higher learning. 
Attendance was low, and instruction was left in the hands of a few 
tutors of each college, who divided their attention between several 
subjects and hoped for appointment to church livings. The religious 
tests were not wholly removed until 1871; a non-conformUt could not 
matriculate at Oxford or take the bachebr's degree at Cambridge.' 
Reforms were slow in coming. 

Oxford early in the century had the pedantic Dr. Nares; Arnold's 
stay was altogether too brief. Goldwin Smith and Dr. Shirley, pro- 

’ Set the ]er( chapter on Oxford hittoHcne ki S4r Chir(« Oman. On tht Wriiint Hi8*9*y 
{London ant) New York. Thomaa )Iumphrey Ward. ed.. Tht Rtiti* c/ Qurm Vkt9fi«: 
« Smttf of Fifty Ytmt of Fiotttu {London. 1SS7.2 v.), (f. 280-321; C. P. Gooch, " The Cam< 
brid|« Chair of Modem HialwX.” Sluiitt in Moitm Htiioty (London and New York. 1921). 
3S^32S; Gooch. 340-5$: William Stubbe, Stftnirtn Loeiurtt on IM Study if Mtdiml end 
Uo4**n Hitwy (Oxford, 1$S7>. 7-8; Pnedrich von Reumer. Entlani fn 193S. ir. from the 
German by Sarah AuaUn and H. E. Lloyd {Philaddpbia. ISddli 480: C. t!, Plrth. “Modem 
Hialory In Oxford, 1724-l$41.“5/fj9. XXXII (1917). 1-Sl: Mvy R, Stubbert. “The Cam* 
bridge School of Hietory.“ dnnuef Rtpoti tf lAe Anmran Hist^rieot Awtiolim for I8M 
(Waahington. G.C, 1899). a$3-4) 1: A J. Grant. BniUsh Hiimiom (London, 1909). pp. iKrv- 
lixvh: "Modem HMterv. and Other Mattari at Cambrkige.” PM, XLV (1852}. 170-$2: 
ManddI Creighton. ""TheOxIerd School of Htatory " CQA, UX. 92>12a; Sykea. in Hklory 
(!934). 

* L. $. Wood. "The Inaiafural Lectures of tbe Reglua ProfMon of Modem Iliatory at Ox* 
ford and Cambridge atnee 1841.“ in Ifitloraoi AuociotUH Loajtfit. no. 80 (LoiMlon. ISdQ 
H, W. G Davla in hie inaugural ipoke of "the biglorloua anoala of the chair up to l$41.“ 

■ Ward (n. 1). II. 289-92, 306. 

SD9 
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fessor of ecclesiastical history, were men of learning, but as late as the 
i870*8 conditions wers still unsatisfactory. There was then a more 
substantial scholarship—more at Oxford than at Cambridge—but 
little teaching, Stubbs was at Trinity; Bryce at Oriel; Freeman and 
Anson, Dicey and Holland were at All Souls. But they gave only some 
thirty or forty lectures during the year, and no other form of instruc¬ 
tion. ‘'The instruction given by these scholars was more in the nature 
of a first reading to a public audience of the manuscript of a book soon 
to appear than in that of a leadership of students in research.” * And 
what is one to think of the fact that Robert Louis Stevenson was serU 
ously proposed as professor of history in the University of Edinburgh 
in the ’80’s? 

Amehcan scholars got their start in history horn the German school 
of the nineteenth century, but England got very little from France or 
Germany. It is significant that Lord Acton was trained on the Conti' 
nent, and not in Oxford^which would not admit him because he was a 
Catholic. Save for Buckle, no Englishman showed any inclination to 
discuss the theory of history. Tht auxiliary sciences were not deveU 
oped until later. 

The change in English historiography may be said to have come in 
the years between 1859 and 1867. Macaulay died in 1859, the year in 
which Darwin’s Origin cf Sptcits saw the light. Buckle died in 1862. 
In 1864 the fourth volume of Palgrave’s Hisl(rTy of England and Nor¬ 
mandy was issued. In 1867-^ORKua mirabilis^Stdbbi was appointed 
to the regius professorship in Oxford. ”To speak with the utmost re¬ 
spect of my predecessors." said Stubbs, '‘I do not find that they were 
men to whom the study ot History, either English or Foreign, is in any 
way indebted/' The systematic study of history in Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge is of recent growth.* The result has been a singular ignorance of 
British history, and still more of European history, on the part of the 
average Englishman, which sometimes, one thinks, has embar> 
raseii^ in British diplomacy. Talleyrand's gibe that Castlereagh had 
abused "the Englishman's privilege of ignorance” was not without 
reason. 

It has become the fashion to speak of "the Oxford School." and 
"the Cambridge School." M. Charles Bfemont once said that properly 
speaking England never has developed any school of historians.* If 
tnere be one. it is the Cambridge S^ool, and that is self-styled. The 

‘ John W. 6ur|e«», Sminisetma of an Andean S<koi«r (Nc* York, 1923J. 221. 

* WiMUm AKhhold. ed.. Buoys on tka TiMint«/ Hismy (CambfUtc. ISCS). Intreduetton. 
by F. W. Mftj(l«nd, 

* Charle* Biniont. '^An^ierre. Publ^Uons relaiivec au mom Sec.'’ flH. LVIt (ISSS). 
HZ 74. 
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most that th€ name$ signify is that the need for a inc« scientific and 
objective history was at last fdL In this sa^ the Oitibrd School b^an 
with Stubbs, and the Cambndge School with Seeley. 

One thing united the Oxford group. Against Buckle’s hypothesis of 
a sdentific history which would make men mere automata, its members 
held for free will. Histwy was not mathematical Nor was it practi(al 
in the sense in which Seeley at Cambrit^ (1S73} prodauned its virtues 
for coaching diplomats and staiesmezL History was to be studied for 
its own sake, and on the strength of all available materials. Barrows 
and dykes, place-names, mazxwial roUs and sututes were drafted to 
give testimony. The tchocA was aided by the increasing flow of source 
publications. Tbe CkroHieltrs and the CaUndar of SUtU Papers were 
begun under the Master of tbe RoUs in 1857 and 1862, respectively. 
The Historical Manuscripts Commtssioo commenced in 1870, and the 
Calendor of Patent Rolls in 1901. Private societies like the Camden, 
the Surtees, and the Selden Sodecy continued to subadiae volumes, 

The greatest, the srisest. and the roost learned of the regius pro¬ 
fessors of history at Oxford was William Stubbs (182&-1901).’ G. W. 
Prothero said to the Royal Historical Society: "Pffhaps no English 
historian that ever lived did more to advance the lowwledge of English 
history and to set the study of it on a sound bads, than Dr. Stubbs.” 
His powerful mind came frcm sturdy yeoman stock, and he once amused 
himself by tracing his pedigree back to certain cro w n tenants in the 
forest of Knaresborough in the fourteenth century. As a student at 
the Ripon grammar KhocA he attracted tbe attention of Bishop lumgley 
(later archbi^iop of Canterbury), and when his father died this bene¬ 
factor obtained for him a servitonhip at Christ Church (1844). Social 
restrictions made the young roan’s years at Oxford rather lonely ones, 
but he put in his time reading and impressed others by a remarkable 
memory. In the library of his college he pored over ^d manuscripts, 
havii^ learned from his father, a solicitor, to decipher old charters and 
deeds, and developed the palaeographic sl^ which amazed experienced 

) WUIUn H. Hutun. cd.. iMun ^ Sh*Si. BuJme ef O^erS. tUS~130t (London. 

1904): Um npobUebtd M sbridewl fem m ShiHt. 9i*^ W Oi^4. Both volumM 

nrtt^ a bibUognphr ot hii w iltin g; «e aim W. K Stev, A StShtpMfky U« Hiasrusi 
WorkaafCrtitiU**, SnOSt, 5. X. GmSmtt.miL^rdAtimCUaioa. 1903): A. pnttec 

to Stabte' imrpSuelwn t» X*b (LowSm md Kc« Ycrt. 10Q2): *' WiUiacn Stubb*, 

CburcluMn and HMcriw." OR. CCtt (IMS). I-H aw! nwkw» MS., CCXVl (1S12). 1-2S. 
CCXVtl (1912). 41S-S6: F. W. Maitlaad. " WiDiani Stubba. Bdbep e< Otferd." SHR. XVI 
(1901). 417.^; GOOCK. S40-4S: Pumit SIO: LOR. XLVltt (1S77). S6S-99: SAR, CXIX 
(1S74). 23S-U aad CXXI12 (leTQ. 161-65: TiW ATtfiM. voL 61 (ScpL 7. 1905). 201-03 
andvo(. S2 fjmii f). Ilfntl. tT Tl. fiiiiiii ftiMiii **UBaiMavaUecaUectiM dadceumenta 
realir I rUatoira Icd ai iii tiqua de la Onoda-^vtagDa al da I'lriaode.*' ROH Vll (1809). 
605-10, Xt (1872). S21-SS. ud XX (1S76). 201-06; R. H. KadfliB. A Himr? ef the Anti*’ 
SsM (Oxfcad. 1936.2 «.). 1.201-05: CQJt. XXfV (1667). 99S-4ia LIl (1901). 280-99. LIX 
(1904), 93-96. LX2 (19(S}. 134-63: T. F. Tout, to DNB. »pnnri SorfSareent. Ill. 444-SL 
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workers in later years. Trinity made him a fellow, in 1848 he was or¬ 
dained deacon, and two years later priest. 

The seventeen years Stubbs spent in the vicarage at Navestock 
(1850-66) transformed him into the greatest medievalist in the Eng¬ 
land of his day. His hrst work, the Rigisirum Sacrum Anilicanum, re¬ 
quired ten years and numberless visits to various libraries and sees. 
Stubbs described it as "an attempt to exhibit the course of episcopal 
succession in England . . . (and] a contribution to Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory in the departments of Biography and exact Chronology.’* * 

Stubbs also took pupils to tutor. The most famous of these—though 
not in history—was the poet Algernon Swinburne (1859), who remem¬ 
bered him with affection and admiration. Though burdened with 
parochial duties. Stubbs found time to edit a translation of Mosheim's 
Eccltiiailical Hislmy with a continuation of his own. In 1861 he 
printed his first edition of a manuscript: Ds inptniiant sanctae Crucis 
nosirat in Monte Acuto et de duciione ejusdem apud Waltham, to which 
he added an admirable account of the foundation of Waltham abbey. 
In 1862 Archbishop Longley appointed him to the librarianship of 
Lambeth. 

Stubbs’ friendship with E. A. Freeman and J. R. Green was now 
already of some years standing.* In ISSS he complained to Freeman 
about the newly-founded Rolls Series: "I am sorry to see that the 
philologicaJ side of things is to he kept so exclusively in view In these 
publications. For, interesting and important as it is, it is not History— 
but Thofmas] Duffus Hardy tells me nothing but the Philological will 
go down and the Books must be made to sell.” ^ Stubbs' biographer 
has said that his identification with the Rolls Series was "the most 
important work of hia life—the application to English medieval docu¬ 
ments of the scientific methods of Continental scholars." 

The Master of the Rolls required that each chronicle or document 
be "treated in the same way as if the editor were engaged on an Ediiio 
Princeps" This meant the collation of manuscripts, the notation of 
variants, and the investigation of origin, authenlidty, possible cor¬ 
ruption, recensions, and interpolations. Happily the restrictions upon 
appended notes were gradually reduced. Among the list of excellent 
editors were Macray, Luard, Brewer, and Shirley, but incomparably the 
greatest was Stubbs. He began with the two volumes of the ChronieUs 
and Memorials of Rickard I (1864-65). In all he edited and wrote mar- 

• The story of Ui orifin U recounled in the preface lo the 2nd edUiofi (Oxford. 1SS7), 41-42 

• In lte7 he wrote rreeman. ' Have you eeen Buckle on CifiluttiMt. Vo!. I.? There are to 
be ten. I do not believe in the Philosophy of Hwlcry. and so do not btiieve in Buckle. I fear 
you wUl make me out a heretic mdoed after aiKh a coofaaion.” 

•• Ifutton. LiiltTi 9f WiUi«m StuSSt (n 7), 44. 
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veUous introduaioDS to nearly a score of He rescued Arch¬ 

bishop Dunsun from centuries of obloquy, performu^ a service com¬ 
parable to what Brewer did for Cardinal Wdsey; and corrected a host 
of errors in regard to the reign of King Edgar. One of the finest critical 
studies Stubbs wrote was the analysis of the CkrmicU oj Bentdict of 
PtletbcroHih.^^ 

In 1866 Goldwin Smith reagned the regius professorship at Oxford, 
and Stubbs hoped his friend Freeman would be a^^scwted. "It would 
be painful to have Froude and worse still to have anybody else." he 
wrote. However, his own voice delivered the inaugural lecture on 
February 7, 1867, from which one may date the Oxford School. In a 
serious hour, ending even on a religious note, he presented himself to 
fus audience, "not as a philosopher nor as a p^tidan, but as a worker 
at history." To him history was "something worth knowing for itself 
and the truth's sake.” Recalling the recent progre ss made in the 
collection and publishing of sources, the new ^fessor anticipated 

the praepeet of beiof iactruaental... to the touadtog of an hiMorkal tchool to Eng- 
Und, which ehoukl job with t)w other workcn of Barope to 4 oonawn teak; which ahtll 
buUd, not upon HaUsm 4»d Pato^ve and Koabto aad PnMde and Maaulay. bgt on 
Che abundant, coDected, and arranied oo wlndt tboae writen tried to build 

whllct they were scanty and eeatiered . . M 

As a teacher, Stubbs took great pains with his lectures, but their 
final printed form, since they were edited posthumously, hardly does 
him justice. Among his pupils were J. Horace Round, T. F. Tout, 
C. H. Firth, and R. L Poole. His audience at leaures was never large, 
anddiminished with the yean. The system of reading for examinations 
at Oxford drew capable students away, and a practical seminar after 
the German method was impossiUe. Stubbs hid his disappomtinent 
in further research and writing. 

The three volumes of the Cwnciis and EtcUsiastical Documents 
which he edited together with A. W. Haddan appeared between 1869 

Cp. 60-64. Ltchtm in 4nd Mtdgfm HuUtf <n. 1). X5. ST. 

" Hutlon (n, 7). US. J. R. Cr«en rc m wcd the toaufurtf taebirt in ibe $0vr44y Rmmf. 
XXitt ties?). STB-SO. repuMMiri to piwt to hw Slmji aWto, ZtA wriw. 

"Prom hk >cadtmtc kctum came the S mnt^ ru LteUtm m tto S»H<y 4n4 Mod- 

on ffuiory <1SS7: Srd «larf«d od.. 1900): m SnfOptm Hiattry (1904): Uaum on 

Snrly BHtliai (ISOS): Gtmmy m iSr M»idk Afa. (IMS), and Gar- 

many m fka L^tr MH4U Aft*. 1300-000 (IMS) 

'* Hit pupil Twt ifiiroddc^ at MancbMet a practical training in hiaavicaJ method, a 
»y<tero o! real appraumalup. Hcteae to have fotten (hie idra from Stubta. (or twice to hie 
eerayi end lectura (Tk CeUerted Aipm ^ Tkaw ttt Ftoienti Totd. MandMCter Univ. Preee. 
1932-34, 3 V.) Tout nentioee Stubbe’ plviee "ibehicteriral Mwchtog efbietcry” (1.139. III. 
3), The latttf neeace rode: "Tbe'hietefkal (eaehiiic of hwiory/aeStubbe once called that 
education of t>w hietorton vhieh be dreaaK o( but deapand of as an impowability to hie own 
aye and to hie own ueirarvty- Ttiie ( e c attoaee Tout! k bapptiy eo locfer tbs CMe. and the 
biatortoorao oo« Icanhiitndato SaftondiaqafUaeatjitoelQCTfaeliMa’* 
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and 1878. To the Dictioncry oj Christian Biography he contributed a 
long s^ies of Er^li$h $aints, kings, and churchmen in Saxon timee.<* 
His life of Bede is a model of this sort. The volume of Charters 
(1870) illustrative of English constitutional history laid the foundation 
for almost all later investigations into constitutional origins by English 
scholars. It was the preparatory step to Stubbs’ greatest work, the 
stupendous Constitutional History of England.'^ Nothing so massive 
had been attempted since Gibbon. No other English historical work has 
excelled it since. The original device of alternating annalistic with 
analytic chapters was a happy thought. Stubbs stressed the continuity 
of English history. The Elfish Constitution was the result of Norman 
concentration of principally Anglo-Saxon institutions.^ The treatment 
of the Angevin period is masterly. His first volume, however, from the 
Anglo-Saxon invasions to the Norman Conquest, is now obsolete. Of 
the field it covered, Maitland picturesquely said: “Many an investi¬ 
gator will leave his bones to bleach on that desert before it is accurately 
mapped.” Stubbs’ pronouncement on the Teutonic and free origin of 
the village was hotly disputed by the Romano-Celtic school, which 
proposed to find its origin in the coloni of a Roman villa. His views 
on the origin of the hundred, the borough, and the frankpledge raised a 
long and lively controversy. The notion of self-governing assemblies, 
central or local, has been exploded. This revolutionary change of view 
is not due to a different interpretation of the sources, but to the use of 
new sources. Stubbs, Green, and Freeman relied upon Tacitus’ Ger¬ 
mania. the Anglo-Saxon Chronide. and the lows. The new school 
has used the literary sources as well, notably Beowulf, avoided the 
dangerous analogy with Frankish and Lombard institutions as unsafe 
parallels. 

A confinned conservatism prevented Stubbs from making any re¬ 
visions. His historical labors virtually ended with his departure from 
Oxford University in 1884. What the Church gained in the Bishop of 
Chester and Oxford, English historiography lost. The influence of his 
supreme example, however, was not lost. No other worker had so 
taken bis readers behind the scenes and introduced them to the meticu- 

■* S«« lUt in Hutton** b<bl}ogni|>hy (n. 7>. 

** Oxford, 1S74-78, 9 v. ProfcMor C. addtd not** and Mtnnurltt of lat« 

wholanhip to the French tranilation by G. Ufcbvra ( 1607 - 27 , 3 v ): W. E. Rbodc* publiah«l 
the notea in Ensibh a* Stugirt en4 f/out SuppUrntniary ia StitM' "CsnUUulional Histffry" 
(Manchcatcr, 1906), For (unhtr conimttit ece belov. pp. 3S2-S3. 

** Paul Vincpsradofl. Viliainate m Bn/lamg (Oxford, 1^), 2S-24, 

'* Cf. Charles H. Penraon. fiiUary of gurint l>v Early and MiiiU Atu (London. 

ISC7. S v.>: Fruderic Suebohm. TKt ViUett Cammunily {4th ed., London and New 
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lous secrets of the historian's buaness: the search for manuscripts, the 
shredding of sources, the tenudve refleetko and the cautious rejec¬ 
tion Sympathetic and cheerful, possessed of an irrwsable humour, 
his greatness had no false dignity. -‘CJod forbad that we should speak 
contemptuously of any honest worker,” he had said m his inaugural 

lecture; and it was his boast in later years that he had written only one 

review He called himself ” steeped in cteiKal and conservative prin¬ 
ciples ” but rejoiced that be avoided ”ecdesiasiica] prejudice or poUti- 
cal bias” in his writing. He did not think U his task to make men 
Whigs or Tories at Oxford, bol to make them good, wise, and sensible, 
whether Whig or Tory. Against history as a science. Stubbs admitted 
that generalisations whether broad or narrow are inexact, 
his tolerance he had strangely cwiservative limits. "Great as Stubbs 
was, he wrote his ConstiMional Hisi&ry of England in spectacles the 
spectacles of Victorian Liberalism, which are all the mom cunous on 
his nose when one remembers that he was a natural To^. • 

Stubbs and Freeman were life-loog friends and admirers ot one 
another. An Oxf»d jingle ran: 


Each Iidla< larcdy from ilumsu tubs. 

Stubbs butiBi Fnmm. Preemsn buusrs Stubbs. 

Edward Augustus Freeman (1823.32) >■ was a precocious lad who 
read Roman and English lustory before he was ten; at el^ he waa 
well equipped in Utin and Creek, and had even Uught himself some 
Hebrew, He attended various private seboote under dergy^n and 
came under the influence of the High Church movement. He f^d 
similar sentiments among hia teUow.studenU at Oiford. wh« he tad a 
scholarship at Trinity (1841-45). The failure to wm a sm 

essay on Uie Norman Conquest pqued him to a deeper study of tins 
peri^. After his graduation be put aside the thoiq^t of entmng taly 
SriU. and retired with his bride to Gtaicester^m to rwd a^mt 
and modem history- His first senous work was a w of 
(1849), lirmted indeed to English ecclesiastical ladings; tot second 
A^E^oy on IGolhic) WMn. Ttoctry (1855). These subjecU were 

- Bnmi Bwkw. » • SqcWi».i.- TM SkwIwmI «tIX (1B37). laS. 

lh« wbol®, 121"3b< . . __ _> A ^-— n Yack. IfibS. 

SOOl CA\*tr Bto®. 211-909: H«bwt AdAma ifl 

ailA). 176-tl. 
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life-long hobbies of his, and linked up with his love for travel and 
ability in sketching. In 1855 began his association with the Saiurday 
Review, which was to last for twenty-two years. Freeman’s reviews 
did as much as any man’s to earn this severe journal the nickname of 
the "Reviler." 

Freeman continued to read avidly on Greek, Roman, and later his¬ 
tory. In 1858 the coveted regius professorship in modern history at 
Oxford went to Gold win Smith; in 1861 he missed the Camden pro¬ 
fessorship in ancient history, and the next year failed of the Chichele 
chair of modem history. But his reputation rose with the appearance 
of his Hisiory oj Ftitral GovernmefU (1863),** and was established 
securely by the six volumes of the History of ths Norman Conouest oi 
England (1867-79). 

The years prior to 1884, when Freeman succeeded Stubbs in the regius 
chair at Oxford, were filled with sound and fury. In one year he is said to 
have sent the Saturday Review ninety-six articles. There were a number 
of literary feuds, of which that with Froude was the most notorious, *• 
some ventures into politics—that field which attracted Freeman so im¬ 
mensely**—visits to Dalmatia and strenuous efforts to relieve the 
harassed ^ristians suffering from the Turks (1876), and a lecture tour 
to the United States (1881). Meanwhile Freeman worked on his His’ 
torical Geography. Williom Rufus, and a History of SicHy, the last of which 
he began because “the oecumenical island, the meeting-place of the 
nations,” Illustrated so well his favorite theory of the unity of all history. 

In 1884, when Stubbs was made bishop of Oxford, and the regius 
professorship was vacant, Gladstone offered the chair to Freeman- 
one thinks because both of them agreed on the Eastern Question. To 
Gold win Smith Freeman wrote: 


Il to lomelhini» weewd Arnold, you, and Stubbs^ut T gnsih my teeth that I have 
not had y<nj and Swbbe to my colleatguei. and not to predocaMon. Ywi aco to flU one 
of the hbtoncal Chair* at Odord waa my alternative ambition with a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, . . . Now at iut one has come when I am rather loo old for the change.” 

reouNbhed poiibumously in a new 
fSI Y^ri!: fs^’ ^ ^ in Cutu tnd tuly (iLicn and 

*• Froude WM«D inlenae Imperialiit, end a Unloniet, To Freeman he a««mcd to defend dee. 

„Eo.r«■««.«,«, .™l J. R Crw. him 

upon efomuitlcneiallem, tmek thesreet Rueiiinae bifaniUc^He uT^t 
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Freeman accepted the ap^cintirxnt because he thought that the honor 
was due him. But he had no heart tot teaching and deliberately hxed 
the hour of his lectures at four o'clock—the sacred hour of tea and 
muffins in all England. An American student at Oxf«d who called 
upon him, and who had formerly met Freeman in SidJy, “heard him 
tdl his parlcHToaid to run over to his lecture room across St. Giles and 
see if there were any auditcn assembled. In this case, the Professor 
told me, he would be cttnpeUed to attend himself. maid soon 
brought back the accustomed news that the lecture room was com¬ 
pletely empty, and so we were enabled to have our tea in peace." ^ 
Such teaching did not benefit Oxford. Freeman died of smallpox in the 
summer of 1^2 when on a visit to Spain with his wife and daughters. 

Freeman's style was diffuse but always vigorous. He had an antipa¬ 
thy to words of Latin derivatkn and used Anglo-Saxon words when 
possible. In his seal for clarity be avoided the use of pronouns and would 
repeat the antecedent noun instead time and again in the same para¬ 
graph. ThelateBarilGUdenleeve. the greatest of American Hellenisu, 
In a review of Freeman's History of Skiiy wrote: "With details of style 
and statement every one will have some qusrrel. Quiet souls will re¬ 
sent the fife and drum movement that leaves one no real from begin¬ 
ning to end, but when the march is over, <ne is better for the exercise 
even if a little fretted by the high |Htch and the perpetual iteration." ” 

It is easy to fiing stones at Freeman’s blustering ways. He never 
wearied of preaching about what he thought were popular errors.* 
John Richard Green, his doae friend, thought he dove too much to the 
factual: and Freeman's predilection for p^tical and military items to 
the exclusion of other equally important facton in history is well 
known. "History is past pt^itics, and poUlks is present history," was 
his maxim. 

An odd characteristic in Freeman is his strange aversion to the em¬ 
ployment of manuscript authorities.* He was ignorant of palaeogra¬ 
phy and had an insup^able repugnance to working with archival mate¬ 
rials. Vlnogradoff described him as a “weU-u>do country gentleman 
who had never wtvked for a single day in a public library, never con¬ 
sulted a manuscript, but was content to rely upon the fine collection of 
books he had gathered around him." * When D^hnger proposed 
Freeman for membership in the Bavarian Academy, he apologized for 

• L. P. Smith. 'Otfcrd.*' AlMk STmUx. CXXI (193S). 73S, (be wbele vtide. 731-40. 

• A mfrUm J9vm4l ^ FhMw. XII (ISSl). Sa>-21. 

a Thui. Chutenw(M wm DM • PmhfMA, Aoetria recramu Mitbs e Moonelity nor a 
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this defective method by saying that "nevertheless he mixes colors 
with his brains and is author of the profbundest work on the Middle 
Ages yet written in England." *' Pauli wrote to Stubbs complaining of 
Freeman's ignorance of eastern Europe* the Hanseatic League, and the 
Slavs,” 

Yet Freeman was not only an honest and forthright man, he was also 
one of England’s greatest scholars. For learning and mental power he 
stood next to Bishc^ Stubbs in his generation. His range of knowledge 
was enormous, and his greatest single contribution was to break down 
the pehodiaation of history and remove the wall between medieval 
and modem. Despite his staunch biassed English patriotism, he kept 
his race prejudices out of his books and gave a fair picture of persons 
he did not admire; Sulla, Nicies, Thomas Becket, and William the 
Conqueror. On the other hand Creighton considered Freeman’s esti> 
mate of Godwin and Harold as amounting to a worship which was ridio 
ulous.” It has been asserted that he allowed no imagination to enter 
into his work, and that he treated the life of a community as a map 
rather than a picture; yet York Powell said that his historical por< 
iraiu compared with those of Stubbs for life and vigor. In example and 
method, few English historians gave a greater and more wholesome 
impetus in the last century. 

John Richard Green (1837-33) ” was bom in Oxford and re¬ 
membered himself as a rather sickly child who loved books and read 
them on his way home from school, "knocking his head against the 
lamp posts.” He was fond of exploring the streets of old Oxford, and 
later declared that every period of English history had left its traces 
there. His pennies were saved to persuade sextons of neighboring 
village churches to open the doors and let him rub brasses; and his later 
patron Freeman first carried little "Johnnie Green’’ around on his arm 
in MiUard’s library, "because I was so well up in mouldings." >• 

His grammar school experiences were less happy; he did not possess 


••Lord Acton, "Dodllf<ef’« HUlorknl Work,*' SHU. V CIBM), 700-44, 
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a good memoty, and floggings were stiU the experience of boys forced 
to learn Latin from a grammar mitten io Latin. Green was reared in 
Tory and High Church surroundings, but a quiet independence carried 
him along his own patha. Thk was revealed to him with a shock when 
he was set to write a schod essay on Charles I and concluded after his 
reading that the royal martyr had been on the wrong side. The essay 
won the prixe, but the school authorities frowned upon such heretical 
views, The following year a private tutor put Gibbcxi into his hands, 
and the young boy read him from cover to cover. He entered Oxford 
in 1855 after winning an open fellowship for the Welsh Jesus College, 
Green made few friends, scorned the Wdsh. and cared less for the cur¬ 
riculum. History sms then classed with law. for which he had an aver¬ 
sion. He spent a year reading English literature horn Pope to Macaulay 
and flouting the suggestions of his teachers. Then a chance visit to 
Stanley's lectures on the History of Dissent led to a change of heart; 
he repented of his wasteful ways and vowed to devote himself to history. 

W^n he was graduated (1859) his uncle proposed the bar for a pro* 
fesuon. but Green ttimed to the Church. Hit friend Stanley wished 
him to take a curacy in the West End of London, but he was influenced 
by the Christian Sodalist movement of the tine, atxl he chose to settle 
in the East End.** The yean of labor there put a grievous strain upon 
his health, and he welcoc^ an appointment as the librarian of LamUth 
in 1869. 

Green’s first historical writing was a series of papers the 0:^ford 
CftToniclt on Oxford in the last century.” He al^ projected a history 
of the archbishops of Canterbury to serve as a skeleton for a history of 
English dvilisatioo. His pastoral duties were heavy, but he snatched 
time for study at the British M\iseum. and often skipped a meal to 
apply the mcney on books. He never fingered the volumes of his Ada 
Sanctorum without a whtmsica] recollection of the sacrifices they had 
cost him. Oxford and London made him conscious of the rieglected 
lole of the towns in English national life, and he always believed his 
experiences in the crowded and unhappy streets of the metropolis gave 
him some of his best lessons on the effects eomomic misery and on 
the thoughts of the common fofk. 

A paper upon Dunstan renewed his acquaintance with Freeman, 
who undertook to “blow Johnny Green’s trumpet ” and gave him ^por- 
tunity to contribute to the Saturday Rmtw. Many of the brilliant 
articles from Green’s pen were written after a hard day. in the hours 
before or after midn^t. When his physician warned Green that his 

• For the rmn Iren 18S1 to ISOS we iMtn /rJM Ortto (n, 3S). Sl^OS: tad 
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hold on life was precarious, hedetermined to throw his past studies and 
notes together into a book that might serve as a summary if the worst 
occurred, or as an introduction to better work if he were spared. Thus, 
amid hts of illness and despondency, over a period of live years, the 
Sftorl Hislcry of tht En^lUk PiOpU (1374) was written. Friends were 
generous with their sympathy, but Green suffered endlessly from self* 
critical modesty. He was finally persuaded to let it pass into print, 
"'with all its faults." Seldom has a work enjoyed so phenomenal a suc¬ 
cess. It has remained the acknowledged closest rival to Macaulay's work. 

Green’s book was deliberately different from all previous histories: 
it was a history of the people, instead of the kings, the Church, or the 
military exploits and political fortunes of successive monarchs. " I have 
devoted more space to Chaucer than to Cressy, to Caxton than to the 
petty strife of Yorkist and Lancastrian, to the Poor Law of Elizabeth 
than to her victory at Cadiz, to the Methodist revival than to the escape 
of the Young Pretender.” Eschewing "drum and trumpet history," 
and coining a famous phrase thereby, he saved space for religious, soci^, 
and economic history, "for figures little heeded in common history— 
the figures of the misrionaiy, the poet, the printer, the merchant or the 
philosopher.” “ 

Green lived long enough to do a good deal of writing, but he never 
eQualled his Short HUiory. ft was expanded to four volumes on a 
slightly different plan under the title A History of ihs English PtopU 
(1877-30): and then he undertook to cover the whole of national life 
in a series of monographs. Only two of these were completed, the 
Mahing of England (1882), and the Conquest of England (1883). 'fhey 
were examples of critical insight combined with brilliant conjecture, 
and like Freeman's labors have been corrected and superseded, chiefiy 
by W. H, Stevenson and R. H. Hodgkin, Few writers have studied 
English topography with greater care and a more intuitive imagination. 
Freeman learned how to read the historical significance of physical 
geography from him. Green also did much for the etymology of English 
place-names. 

Green’s fame rests upon one book, however. When he died at the 
age of forty-six, one writer said that had he lived he would have been the 
greatest historian since Gibbon; Bryce thought he might perhaps be 
put nearly equal to Macaulay; and Stubbs ventured to say, "there was 
no department of our national records which he had not studied and 
(I think f may say) mastered." The Short History sold 32,000 copies 
in the first year; by 1009 it had appeared in French, German, Italian, 
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Russian, Japanese, and Chinese; and it is still the leading one-volume 
work amoT^ general readers. Such Icng popularity may puzzle the 
historical student who realizes it was only a sketch written with the 
now moribund enthusiasms of sixty yean aga” 

Green was the last of the Whigs, and scorned to date his work by 
kings or conquests; be annouxKed a chronide of the Peoplel Since 
Green wrote, the great debt England owes her kings has been set in a 
better light, and royalty's contributions to the destitution have been 
niore jt^stly appraised. He had an averaoo for Edward I. pilloried 
Elizabeth’s "shameless mendacity," and declared that G^ge III 
"had a smaller mind than any other ^ng ^i^h king before him save 
James II." Gardiner criticised him for failing to perceive both sides of 
the Puritan Revolution, and Lecky corrected his account of England's 
role in the American Revolutm. In writing of early England, Green 
was less cautious and more enthusiastic than Stubbs. He followed 
Kemble and became almost an out and out Germanist. No modem 
writer would dare to review to two pages the Celtic and Roman back¬ 
ground. and then leap abruptly to Skawick—the Home of the English 
Race. His glorihcation of the Anglo-Saxons led to a serious undervalua¬ 
tion of the Danish invasiocu, and especially of the cwtributions of the 
Norman Ccaiquest. His worst error was the notion of an idyllic primitive 
democracy among the Old English, and the fallacy that popular repre¬ 
sentation has always been the essence of the English constitution’s 
growth. ’ ’ Green’s story of English origins is based, in short, upon a legend. 
. . . The nineteenth century crowds in upon the sixth, and Simon de 
Mont fort in the thirteenth speaks with the voice of Gladstone.*’ * 

The great authority on tit seventeenth century of England was 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner (182&-1902)," who brought to his History oj 
Erifland from J$C3 to 1660 a single-minded devotion which lasted for 
forty years. Through his paternal grandmother the historian oi the 
Puritan Revolution could claim descent horn the marriage of Crom¬ 
well’s daughter Bridget to (reton. Gardiner was graduated from Christ 
Church in Oxford in 1851, but had to forfeit his fellowship for religious 
reasons, His parents were Irvingiies, and he joined thrir church, 
wedding in 1856 the youngest daughter of its founder. Edward Irving. 
For thirty years Oxford ignored him. After his marriage he moved to 
London and began his life's task. 

• Seeth«wUci«iotriS(n.36>.is«4. ^ 

Chvlw H PirtL DNB, «pptoDai fw ISOl-U. pp. 7S-7Bi GOQCK. SSS-^: P. York 
Po*«U, "Swniiel Rjwwm C«rtww. * 6HA. XVII ««). e?6-7Sj - Of. S. R. Carfrter.“ Ttn 
Alktnatum. M»reh 1. WBL. pp. m-TX «m) SontUia UmaMtaticu of Xh. i R, Gortj- 
ftcr." iOid.. March a ISOX 307-Ca. Fw a l«« of Irit •rtlinfi tec Sta* » f'****?^^ 

(n. 7) I foe review «« QR. CXCV OW). MT-SS. aftdCXXXlX (167S). S^CeR. (1^- 
0®, IIS-IS, jurf LVllI (l»«), LXIX (ISSS). 4ia-S«; DR. CXI (W2). Sl-Si. 
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The first two volumes of hU Hisiory, covering the years from 1603 
to 1616, were published in 1S63, and aside from a hundred copies the 
edition went for waste paper. It was a stiff trial of Gardiner’s courage. 
The next two volumes (1869), while they sold belter, brought him not 
a cent of income. Un^unted he added volume to volume, and to 
maintain his family accepted a post as professor of history (Id71'-d5) 
at King’s College, London, where he succeeded to John S. Brewer’s 
chair in 1877. Amid his major labors he also produced some excellent 
textbooks, of which Tfu Thirty Ytars War (1874), Thi First Two Stuarts 
and I hi Puritan Rmlution, 1603-60 (1876), and the Student's History 
(d Bntlond (1890-91, 3 v.) were the most important. Thus twenty- 
eight years passed until in 1863 a more appreciative public began to 
absorb a second edition of Gardiner’s first ten volumes.*’ 

In 1878 Christ Church elected Gardiner a fellow, and honors began 
to seek him out. Meanwhile he entered into the more involved portions 
of his subject: three volumes related the History of the Great Civil War 
(1886-91): and three more dealt with The History aS ths Commonwtalth 
and Prottcioralt (1894-1903, 3 v. in 4). As if th^ sixteen volumes of 
hie major work were not enough, Gardiner was a frequent contributor 
to tht English Historical Review, and ita editor for a decade (1891 -1901). 
He edited twelve volumes for the Camden Society, two for the Navy 
Records Society, one tor the Scottish Historical Society, and wrote 
articles for the Dictioruny oj National Biography and the Encyclopaedia 
Britonnica. His one hope, however, was to finish his history to the end 
of the Commonwealth. When Froude died in 1894, Lo^ Rosebery 
tendered him the regiua chair, but Gardiner preferred to conserve his 
remaining years for the history, He sorrowfully reduced his terminus 
to the end of the Protectorate, but did not live long enough to reach 
this point. His last words were the murmured regret: " I shall not live 
to see the end of Oliver." ** 

Gardiner was the first scientific English historian of the modem his¬ 
tory of his country. He objected to Seeley’s suggestion that history 
shcmld be made the school of politics. "He who studies the society of 
the past will be of the greater service to the society of the present in 
proportion as he leaves it out of account,” he said.** His method was 

** Under tho liile: A Hislory of Enilond Jnm ^il< Atuttion Jamti 1. to 

Ouitrtak oflAe Cifil K'at. I60S~U4l (ISSMS, 10 v.: n«w editioa. ISM-SS). 

u Hit literary executor. Sir Charles 11. Finh. undertook u> add the neceaesry two volumea, 
Lael Ytan of ik* Pmtttorau. lesS-tCSS CISCO). GardlAcr't own view on the iMt yean of tbe 
great Puritan may be found in hia Lt/t ef CtemotU (ISSd), and hia Ford Lecture. Tk4 Ploci of 
Cfomtoill in Huufy <197). 

For Gardiner’« view of hiatory, aco (bo preface to hia tenth volume <1S$4): aiao repriAted 
ir> Grant {n. 1). SS-SS. See alao R. Q. Uehcr. C*aieoi Study of iko Hisiorieol MoiM of Somuol 
Cofeintf <St. Loula, ISIS): for PirUi't rebuttal of tliie, cp. n. S6 below. 
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to put himself in the portion of a cootempCHaiy. aixl to studjr the 
de^^opment of events as they unfolded unto hU eyes. His method 
was thus strictly chronological; he insisted on reading history forwards 
and put all knowledge of later events out of his mind. He refused to 
read material even a twelvemonth beyortd his point of investigation; 
if he were working at the year 1653 be would d^ine material for 1654 
and say:" I am not ready for that yet." His thirst for manuscript mate¬ 
rials was unquenchable. He worked in the archives of fiance, Spain, 
Italy, the Netherlands* and Sweden, aivi was master of the languages 
of Western Europe. At the Record Office he read through not only the 
originals of the State Papers Domestic—ecoming the printed calerukr^ 
but also the uncalendared State Papm F^eign, whose bulk would 
dismay most workers. He went through a vast contemponuy pamphlet 
literature, of which those 30*000 Thomason tracts which broke Car¬ 
lyle's spirit were but a part. Whenever possiNe Gardiner tried to 
make his materials available to others. He gave the British Museum 
two volumes of transcripts be had made at Sixnancas. On holidays he 
would be off on his bici^le with maps to study the battlefields of the 
Civil War. 

Gardiner admitted to his friends that the one great difficulty he felt 
was the right uadenianding of Cromwell's character and aims. The 
descendant of the Protectee, the Liberal in political opinions* the man 
whom religious scruples had driven out of Christ Church* showed a 
startling appredaiion of the cause of the Royahsts and the Laudian 
party. 

Before Gardiner, the revolution of the seventeenth century had gone 
through varied interpreutiODS. In the eighteenth century, when re¬ 
ligious issues were a matter of iDdifference. it was viewed scJely from the 
political standpoint: as a queatioD of parliamentary right. This was 
HalUm's conception. With the awakening of religious earnestness, the 
religious element in the movement was recognised; but the alignment 
in the revolutim was sdU regarded as iradominantly political and 
analogous to the party conditioos of the nineteenth century. Such was 
the notion of Macaulay and of Guiaot. Cariyle. Gardiner, and Masson 
unearthed hundreds of new documents, and discovered that the parties 
were formed during the conffict and had not previously existed, and 
that the issue of religious toleration was 'mv^Avtd from the very begin¬ 
ning. 

Gardiner held that the Puritan Revolutioo was the result of two 
convicting th eori es of g ov ernm ent: the monarchical and the constitu¬ 
tional. Both were represented in the English ccaistitution of that time* 
and much could be said for each: the actual confiict was brought on by 
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faults on either «de. New problems confronwd men then; they were 
con^nted seriously, and often not without success and benefit to 
posterity. 

Gardiner found the story of the hrst Stewarts and Cromwell legend, and left it history. 
The reign of James I was undlled ground, the reign of Chadea I a plot cholted with war¬ 
ring weeds, the Commonwealth unexplored country till he cazne. Jamea's policy and 
theojiee, Charlea’s character and arme. the position of Buckingham and Pym and Slrif* 
tod, the todgn infhiencea operating upon court, church, and people, the financial 
position tom year to year (which Gardiner was the first to investigate), the varying for* 
tune* of the war arid the causes that determined the changes, the exact political meaning 
that the religlotiB queatioo aaiuned from year to year, the precise consdtutional or un* 
constitutional attitude of the dilTerent parties and their ideals, the time and achievements 
and incomplete enterprisea of Cromwell, the Scottish difficulties (never dealt with so 
broadly and impartially before), the Irish and the Settlement, even the mill* 

tary and naval history of the period ... we know from evidence collected, marthalled. 
and wdghed by Gardiner.*' 

The weakest point about Gardiner was his style. He wrote dearly, 
luddJy. and at times eloquently; but the art of presentation was not his. 
Freeman commented: ''What strikes me in Ga^iner is that 1 read him, 
not only with instruction, but with pleasure, but that I do not remem¬ 
ber him as I do Macaulay." ** Lord Acton, no easy critic, said of 
Gardiner’s volumes that they ranked with the very few in European 
literature "where the resources have been so employed that we can 
be content with the work done for ue. and never wish it to be done over 
again." 

Frederick York Powell (1850-1904) wrote little, and that chiefly 
before he became professor, but he was a legend of omniscience when 
Lord Rosebery appointed him to succeed Kroude at Oxford.^ His 
classes were always very small and for specialists, but his personal in¬ 
fluence, his brilliant conversation, his services on committees and as a 
delegate of the Clarendon Press, gave a wholesome impulse to better 
historical labors at the university. Of Welsh and English descent, bom 
in Wobum Place, Bloomsbury, in the shadow of the British Museum, 
he came from Rugby to Christ Church and took a flrst class in History 
and Law- Liddell obtained for him a law lectureship, In Oxford he was 
an unconventional, rebellious sort of person, and uncompromisingly 
frank. His catholic interests embraced art. anthropology, literature, 

« Bittin (n. 21), II. <3-44. «* Lift gtt4 Uiurs (n. 2l), 11, 393. 

* Oliv«r Elion, Frti4Hci Yvrk (Oxfort. 1906, 2 v.), of whkh Ihe first contslM hU life 

snd kttsn. and the second a txbliofnphy of hk writings and s collection of scattered pa* 
pen. Reviews In Tht Natioa, LXXXIV (April 4.1607), 311-12! Tht AilitHomtm, December 
29.1906, pp. S21-22{ CQR. LXIV (2907). 239-42. See also (M., “The Oxfonl School of His- 
lOfisM,' LIX (1904), 111-23, ov o.»- 
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nuinismatics^ajxdUieartofbonjig. Hecalled himself'‘adecent heathen 
Aryan ” and never entered the cathedral at the tim» of service; his free 
views horrified some of his associates. York Powell's prejudices were 
as strong as his enthusiaans. He disliked highly educated women, 
Jews, and Americans. Lewis Carroll used to call his dinner guests 
^'Powell's assassins." "I am tolerant," said PoweU, "and I have a 
childlike ferocity." There was, however, an abundance of sweetness 
and light in him. 

Early in love with Norse sagas, he entered into a deep friendship 
with the greatest Scazkdiiiavian authority on that subject, Gudbrand 
Vigfusson,* and a fruitful partnership r^ulted. The friendship lasted 
for a dozen years, and when Vigfusson died they had nearly completed 
their ambitious plan for introducing the English public to Icelandic 
literature. This cceisisted of a sketch-history of Icdandic literature in 
the Prolegomena to the Stwtunto Sata, an IctUmdk Proit Rtader, and 
the Corpus Potticum Bortalt (1883). (he most valuable work of all. It 
was a complete collection, with commentary and translation, of the 
best Icelandic poetry. A fourth work, intend^ to be a complete library 
of northern prose, was b^ua in the Origiiwr Islanditot (2 v.). not 
published until sixteen years after Vigfusaon's death and a year after 
Powell's decease, In 1894 Powdl wrote the introduction to Elton's 
translation of Saxe Cxammaiitits. 

Of Powell's more purely historical writings, the chief an his School 
History pf Eniland. to the death of Henry VIII (1900, done t^ether 
with T. F. Tout), and Borly England (1876), which stO|^>ed at the Nor¬ 
man Conquest. Though only school texts, they contain broad and 
original ideas. Powell's contributim to a more scientific history lay 
elsewhere, however. He was one of the founders of the English Histori¬ 
cal Rmew in 1886. As professor he urged the development of an ad* 
vanced school of history at Oxford after the model of the Fcole des 
Kautes Ftudes and the Fcole des Chartes. He aided in the founding of 
lectures for this purpose under the Royal Historical Society (1902). 
and in establishing the Lectureship in Diplomatic at Oxford (1896). 
He also emphasised the need of better care and method in gathering 
and preserving local records, and of historical bibliography in general. 
He ^mired France, but ridiculed German schtdarship as pretentious. 
The study of literature and archaeology widens the undentanding of 
history. “Btowulf gave us more English history than Asser's Lift of 
Atfrid.” Economics, and even physiology,might be invaluable. 'His¬ 
tory is the necessary complement to biology and anthrcpology.'' 

• Su(s«n>oftf iMMrkI* ior 9 ottdai life ct ViffoMOQ v« ProfeiBW EltPR 

(n. 47) in an app«adix. I, 4&4. 
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Sir Charles Harding Firth (1857-1935) “ was the disciple and literary 
executor of Gardiner. In 1876 he was a Brackenbury scholar at BaJltol 
and found himself among a group of young men who later distinguished 
themselves.*' Firth early determined to become a specialist, and hxed 
upon the history of England in the seventeenth century. He adopted 
Gardiner as his ideal After several critical studies upon the familiar 
sources, Plrth turned to unused primary materials with the first volume 
of the Clorki Papers (1891).** The Diclionary of Notional Biography 
and the English Hislorical Retiew found him a valuable contributor. 
Firth was deeply interested in promoting Che publication of the sources 
of his epoch and the calendaring of documentary materials, and sub> 
mitted fifteen careful memoranda to the Royal Commission on the 
Public Records. In 1900 his Oliver Cromwell appeared: his Ford lectures 
of that year were upon Cromwell's Army A* His next task was to con* 
tinue Gardiner; and Ths Last Years of Iks Protectorais (1909, 2 v.) 
brought the work to the death of Cromwell. A continuation to the 
Restoration was prevented by Firth’s appointment to the regius chair 
at Oxfon} to succeed his friend York Powell The requirements of the 
professorship as he conceived them were heavy; lecturing was not easy 
for him, and his advice was in much demand. ** He developed a train¬ 
ing school for historians at Oxford, and set the example in articles, 
reviews, and source editions. Like Lord Acton, Firth’s knowledge ex¬ 
ceeded what he printed. He was strongly drawn to naval and military 
history, and his last occupation, down to hia seventy-eighth year,'* was 
a regimental history of the parliamentary armies of the Civil War. He 
always deprecated any comparison of his work with Gardiner.** 

Henry William Carless Davis (1874-1928) left behind him the 
memory of a modest and learned s^olar. At twelve he entered Wey¬ 
mouth College with an honor scholarship, and was a shy studious 

- G. N. auk. **Sir ChUlu Firth;^ BHJi. U (IMS), 2S7>S3. Sc* hi* own <4 BiblUtr^Hy 
efiht WriUKft aj Sir Chwrita Firth (Oxford. IMS). 

» ProfcMor Cljirk ea)]i the roU: J. H. RoujuI. R. L. Poole, Richard Lodge, T. P. Tout. 
Andrew Clarh, Arnold Toynbee. F. C Montague. H«vy Mena Staphena. and W. J. Aehley. 

•• Tht Lif4 of Ca»mi (ISSS); 7kt Lift 9flht I>vh NmetaiU (ISM): LuShta't 

MmaWs (ISM). 

M Publiahed In 2902. Prefcaaor dark pronounce* (hti the beat ainfle voluma on militjiry 
hlunry in the En^llah language, 

» He wu on Iho Royal Commiaaion ee Public Recorda (1910-19), on the admiralty com- 
miUca on Kdaon'a tacUca at Trafalgar (1913), and wu preaktant of the Royal Kiatorieal 
Soci«y(1918ff.). 

** lierougocd hia elttir in 1925. 

- After the Pini World War Pirth gave a couth of lecturea at Oxford on Gardiner, and re¬ 
futed many of the ehargoa made by Uehftr (n. 44) by a minute cumination of Girdinar'a 
wriitnga and the aeurcca ha had uaed. He gave a aimilar eourae on Macaulay 

f F M. Powicke. ‘ H. W. C. Davla,”£«ff, XLJIl (1928). 57S-S4: J. R. 11. Weaver. Htnty 
H ifham CatUst Datta. Wi’ISiS; a Mtmair (London, 1933), together with a edotioo of bM 
hiaiorical papen ediiod by Wnver and Auatin Lane Poole. 
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who forced hiniself to play iootbaJl. He obtained a scholarship at 
BalUol, and matriculated there in 1891. He read not otHy for History 
but also for the Classics, and amased some of his coropanions by an 
essay on Alcaeus. A fellowship in AU Souls fixed his permanent interest 
on history. 

t csnM«himno«ivreCe a biead] n thcne days, neerlr forty yean 
Prof«wor ZuWi tiny das on A^k^Saxoc. to Dr, ft L. Pco^e (to mMcer medieval 
diplomatic) in the acred howa betvcca 2 pjo. and S pjn.. . . . and 1 an «e him cack* 
line the ohginil aouras for the life of Cfaariemacne-^fim boc4—when, as he told me. 
he had not raid the bis aecondary auUmtia first, for a framevc< 1 c,* 

In 1897 Davis was appointed leaurer b histoy at New College, and 
in 1899 he passed to ^liol. By his thirtieth year he had written two 
books, lectured five years at Oiford, and one year at Bangor. His Lift 
of Charlmapu (1900) was almost cmtemp(»aneous with Hodgkin's 
last two volumes which cover the same subiect. In 1901 Putnams made 
him editor of the Heroes of the Nations series. 

Davis’ specialty was the sources for Anglo-Saxon and Ncrman his¬ 
tory. In an arti^ in the Entlisk Hisiorical Rtpifw he defended the 
lament of the chroniclers of Stephen's reign ^nst the contention of 
Richard Howletc and J. H. Round, who denied it was s time of anar¬ 
chy.** Recent scholarship has supported Davis. In 1902 he was invited 
to write the second volume in the Oman series (Methuen), and pro¬ 
duced his Enilond under the Normans and Anietrins (1905). The field 
of English feudalism wu then a battle-ground: the '"Old English" forces 
were almost wersted.* Davis contented himself with rewriting the 
narrative and the constitutional history from 1066 to 1272, incorporat¬ 
ing the results gained by the Ust generation of research. 'The book 
established his reputation as s medievalist. 

In 1913 Davis revised Stubbs' Sdtd Charters for the ninth edition, 
and in the same year saw the appearance of the first volume of the 
Reitsta rtium Anflo-Normammum. He had planned a cooperative 
Calendar of Anglo-Norman royal charters, but the task had finally 
fallen upon his own shoulders. In 140 quarto pages Davis published 
an annotated hand-list of 487 charters, and an appendix exhibited the 

■Wav«r (n.S7).lS. 

• The ARkle. “Tb* AMrcby eT SC«b«*i Rdca." BHR. XVI (I (IMS). «3D-41. ir«» r«< 
prlntedin Wavatfn. 57).S1^IS. Ncwlcnnd RevndiMSdthat**theStephenwnnet 
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down for ebortperiodeia ponkulvloolfCNe,’* /M£.SI. 

* "Uoder the iwUted but Mve^e mmekt of Hone* Round the oowtioe cofnnuwbnr 

forlrcM of Freeraen’e leereiof bod beco teduMd to liuie sen Uon • pkturewiue ruin: »od 
now (be more ackctiSc defenfivt eyitoB of Riehrij Stubbe wee ifaowinf Mine of 

way before tbe methodical wlmen of the feOowere of m***!-*^ ind Vinofndc^.” 
/M,. 2»-d0. 

«| Cr.Powkkeingffjr<n.$7).S?9. 
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full text of 92 of these, most of them for the first time. The work sur¬ 
vived the fury of a ten page review by Horace Round in the English 
HisioTtcal Review. Davis never published more, but the materials for 
the next two volumes were nearly ready when the First World War 
broke out. 

The war proved a turning point in Davis' career. In autumn of 1914 
his Pclilital Thoughl of Heinrich von Treilschke analysed the notorious 
lectures of the German historian. During the four years of the war, 
Davis was vice-chairman of a trade intelligence section of the Postal 
Censorship, a board whose duty it was to study the trade reports and 
the success of the blockade. The scholar from Oxford made a laconic 
and pithy writer of memoranda. He planned to write a history of the 
blockade in the war, but his duties consumed all his time and strength. 
In 1919 he was back at Oxford, but Oxford had changed: and in 1921 
he was appointed to the chair of modem history at Manchester. His 
thoughts now turned to the political and social history of England since 
ISIS. When chosen Ford lecturer he proposed to apeak on "The Age 
of Earl Grey and Sir Robert Peel," and spent twelve months in the 
Hylands library studying rare tracts about the early Radicals, "dig¬ 
ging," as he put it, "around the roots of modem Toryism." ** When 
Charles Firth resigned the Oxford regius chair it was given to Davis 
(1925). His premature death in 192S was a shock to his friends and a 
loss to British historical scholarship. Professor Powicke, his successor 
in the regius professorship, in the tribute which he has written, con¬ 
cludes with these words: "He died in the height of his powers and repu¬ 
tation, as a man of his kind ought to die, at work. But he died more 
than twenty years too soon." And he» we leave the Oxford line. 

At Cambridge William Smythe held the regius professorship of his¬ 
tory from 1807 to 1849, and died of old age. When Macaulay declined 
the post ** the Prince Consort, as chancellor of the university, accepted 
Lord Russell's recommendation of Sir James Stephen, who had hoped 
for the Downing professorship of laws.** The argument advanced in 
his favor was that "experience in the practical buuness of life is a good 

*■ Tht At* pI Or*y 9ni ?ttl, a rwialon o( the Perd lecture* for 192$, via Uireo-fourtha done 
Davla died; )t wu hniihod Md a«en through the preea by G. M. Tnvelyan (Oxford, 

•* C. 0. Trevelyan, Lift 9n4 iMttrt pf lord M<K«ul«y (New York, 1S80. 2 v, in 1). II. 261. 
In hia dtery he gave hia reaaona: “U would be airanga if. having aacrificed for liberty a aeat in 
the Cabinet and C2500a year, I ibould now aacriflce liberty for a chair at Cambridge and £400 
a year, Beaidea I never could do two thinia at once. If 1 lectured wd) ny ILatery muat be 
given up: and to give up my Hiatory would be to give up much mere than the emolumenta of 
il>e Profeaaorahip.” 

LeaJle Stephen. Tiu L&tofSir /omti Fiftjtmt Sttplun (London and New York. 1696): 
G. P, Gooch, SiHditt iH Madm* Hawy (London and New York, 1931). 307-10: BQR, XV 
(1852), 3-3?: PM, XLV (1852), 170-82. 
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foundation for an historian. Xenophon, Tacitus, Davila, Guicdardini 
were all men engaged in politkal or military affairs.” After leaving 
Cambridge Stephen had prepared for the bar. and then become the 
distinguished Under-Secretary in the Q^onial Office (1834). His com¬ 
prehensive knowledge and dominatu^ personality earned him the 
names of Mr. Mother-Country Siqjben, King Stephen. Mr. Over- 
Secretary Stephen. He had written for the Edinburth Rmeic and pub¬ 
lished a coUectiOo of these aiudes as E$tcys in EtcUstaslicol Biography 
(1849). His inaugural lecture On Certain Fhihsopkia of History 

vindicate the theory of God in history. He felt humelf superior to 
others *'in that kind of historical knowledge which is derived from a 
long and intimate connection with the actual government of man¬ 
kind." ** Two v^umes of lectures on the history of France and its in¬ 
ternal development were his only other works. He held the chair from 
1S49 to 1859. 

Charles Kingsley (18l9-'7S)." who succeeded St^hen for a decade 
(1860-^). had even less training than his ivedecessor. Kingsley was a 
last resort, f^ Lord Palmerston had deviously offered the post to 
Biakeeley and Venables, both of whom declined iu Sir Arthur Helps 
was suggested but rejected. The Prince ContofX finally appanted 
Kingsley. Though an attractive speaker Kingsley did not advance the 
standards of historical writing or study. He was a rtovelist and a 
preacher; his brother-in-law Max Mueller admitted: "History was but 
his text.*' Tki Roman and Ike Teuton was a glcrificatjon of God in 
history, and his second course, on the history of America, closed with 
the words: 

[f l havt convinced ro« thet weMotof sod ilMcisg ere reveiUed end puniehed in 
thii world M well te bi the world to oooe. 1 ebd tave dom you luore good then if! hsd 
crwnrned your nind with resay dsta wid iKto* 

Of his novels. Hodgkin judged Wealword Ho! to be the most represent¬ 
ative. setting forth as it did "his abhorrence of Jesuitism and the 
Inquisition, his admiration of the Elizabethan in our literature. 
and pre-eminentiy his love of North Devon." • 

The origin of the Cambridge School is sometume dated from Sir 
John R. Seeley (1834-95).* The successor to Kingsley had been pro- 
“Ceoeh (n. 64}. SOS. 

■ CMtrkt /CiMjfitfy; LtIUtt mi M mt i f t if HU U/«. edited by hie wife (London. 1S76.2 v.). 
V Quoted in Gooch (b.64). SIL 

" Louwe Cretsbton. (LofMknand New Vwh. ISIS). 270. 

* See the Mmoir by Protbow n Seeley'e CremS 3fOUh P*l£ry (Cenbndte. 1625. 2 ▼,); 
Adolf Rein. Srr IMtrt Serliy. £iae dad** Sfar dee MiiMntof (Longcneel^ 1912). with 
bibiiofraphy: J R. Temer. 'iofan Robert Seeky." BHe. X (lS9Si. SC7-J4: H, A. L Fieher. 
"Sir John Seeley." F*w»tktif Rmm. LXVI (ISSS}. 183-9S: Mtfv R. W, Slabbert. ’Csm- 
bridge School of Hietory." Aitmui if On Ammtm HUtifktl AuecietiM for 2909 

(WeihcRfton, p. C. 1999). 383-41L 
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fessor of Latin at University College, London, had published a critical 
edition of the first book of Uvy, and won fame with Eece Homo. In his 
inaugoral the erstwhile student of the classics admitted that ancient 
history had little interest because it was too remote. The value and 
hence the interest of history lay in its application to contemporary poli¬ 
tics. He proposed a school of statesmanship,by givi:^ due precedence 
in the teaching of history to the present over the past.” Seeley roused 
dormant Cambridge in the years between 1869 and 1895. His and 
Tifnts of Stein was a study in the development of Germany durii^ the 
Napoleonic Age.” The Expansion of Bni^nd (1883) is a classic in the 
history of British imperialism. It dealt with the conflict with France in 
the eighteenth century. The Growth of British Policy occupied his last 
ten years; in its unfinished form it covers the time from Elizabeth to 
WiUiam III. 

Seeley was at Cambridge for a quarter of a century, but not always 
in an academic capacity. He sat in Parliament for a short time and was 
in one of Gladstone's ministries. As teacher he developed the practice 
of ”conversation” classes, and endeavored to derive practical lessons 
from history and politics. When the historical tripos was established at 
Cambridge in 1873 he saw that political science might have a large 
place in it. 

Lord Acton (1834>1902) was the real founder of the Cambridge 
school of history. No modem historian has written less and left a 
greater reputation for learning. He was the son of an English baronet 
and a German mother, the Countess Marie Arco of Bavaria, whose house 
claimed to be one of the oldest ducal families of Germany. His mother’s 
second marriage to the second Lord Granville directed Acton's future 
towards England, but by temperament and education Acton was always 
more cosmopolitan than insular. Bom in Naples, he passed in turn from 
a school in Paris to the Roman Catholic College at Oscott, then to 
Edinburgh, and at the age of fourteen came to the great Catholic 
church historian DOllinger at Munich, in whose home he spent six years. 
From DOllinger came in large degree Acton's serious application, the 

" It wu dedicated to Rebheld P<ull. 

Hl» full ntme wu Sir Jeha Emsdch Sdwvd Oalborf, ftr*t Bvon Acton of Aldcnbtm and 
dghth buonet. Su (be erlkle by J. Nevdie Pioie In DNB. wpplement 11 (1901-11). S-13; 
Gooch, 979-93; Asmlky. 440-44 (review of hie inaufurel): Ututt tf Aeian u Mery 
CMUOHt. ed. with an introductory memoir by Herbert Paul (London, 1904). reviewed in CR. 
LXXXV (1904), 473-79; W. 1. BlennerbaMCtl. “Acton. 1S34-1902,” DR. CXCIV (1S$4). 
ISS-SS; R. L. Poc^, “John Bmerkh, Lord Acton," EUR, XVll (1903). 092-99: BR. CXCVtt 
(1903). SOl-34, end CCV (1W7). 273-98: IQR, Cl (1904), 238 ff„ and CXV (1911), 289 ff.; 
H. A. L. Pieher, "Lord Aeton'i Htotodeal Work," QR, CCXV (1911). 166-88: Tfu NaiM. 
UCXVUI (1904). 262-53: TM AfiUnMun, June 28, 1902, pp. 817-16. 

** Edmund Pitunjuries TIu Lift 9f (Cord) CrmtiUt (Loodon and Kew York. 1906, 2 v.), 
aapecially 1.32-33. 
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enormous erudition, the sense of critical method, and (he intensity of 
his moral judgments. After viats to America in 1855. to Italy in 1857, 
and to Rus»a in 1858, where with his stepfather Granville he at¬ 
tended the coronaticsk of Czar Alexanda II. Acton settled on the family 
estates at Aldenham in Shropshire. He sat in the House of Commons 
for several years (1859-85). 

In 1858 Acton became part owner of the Ram^. a liberal Catholic 
monthly, which was converted to a quarterly in 1882 under the name of 
the Hmt and Fareipt Rttitw, Its purpose, as Acton wrote, was to 
‘‘support the cause 4^ religion by the discovery of truth. ... A false 
religion fears the progress of all truth: a true religion seeks and recog¬ 
nises truth wherew it can be found." The journal fell under papal 
displeasure after two years, having reported the Munich congreas at 
which Ddllinger imploml Catholics to replace the "medieval analytical 
method " by "the principlea of histcaical development, and to encounter 
scientific errors with scientific weapons." The papal encyclical Quanta 
cure and the appended Syllabus Enorum (1664) condemned the effort 
"to make terms between the church and modem dvilitaiioa" 

Ultramontamsm was to Acton a species of moral blindness, and he 
ultimately termed it the subtlest of all forms of Machisvellism. The 
papacy had been Implicated in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew,^* 
One is not surprised that Acton opposed the promulgation of the Cath> 
lie doctrine of papal infallibility at the Vatican Council of 1870. It was 
partly Acton's reports from Rome up<a which Ddllinger drew when be 
composed the famous lAiters QwiWnus. Like his dd teacher, however, 
Acton refused to leave his cmnmuruon and died a devout Catholic. 
His objections, which have puzzled Protestants, related to the policy of 
the papal curia and never to doctrine. 

The profundity of Acton's knowle^ is well illustrated by the article 
on "German Schools of History" which he contributed to the first issue 
of the English Hisioricai Rmeu in 1886. In 1895 Lord Rosebery offered 
him the regius profosswship of history in Cambridge to succeed Sir John 
Seeley. "He was the most commanding personality vho has held the 
Chair of Modem History." In his inaugural he reviewed the develop¬ 
ment of modem historical methods, but rejected his (»edeces9or's notion 
of a school for diplcsnacy. "Oun is the domain that reaches further 
than affairs of State. It is our function to keep in view and to command 

•<tiU(rt<0.71). 34-38. 

** Cp. hit vUcle. ‘“Tbc MA^^re oTSt. Bartbolo«w».*' puNahiml w y ii wly in th« 

Bmitk ftaimt. Ll (1168-70). 90-70 whkh leomtl Aetoe helped WeUcr^. ediur ot Uie Catb- 
oUc CkrtnisU. tn reviee on tibn) Cethnae Uftee » 1360 The article k reprinted in Aeton'i 
HiUOfy «!Fj h 4 ^ 4ni Other (Loadeo, 1903), 101-43. 

G^b. StHdia m Medm HOlmy 64), 315. 
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the movement of ideas, which are not the effect but the cause of public 
events." 

The lectures he delivered in his sonorous and impressive voice to 
large audiences, not always appreciative of the superb mind before 
them, do Acton scant justice.’* He was invited to edit a history of the 
modem world for the university press, and the brilliant outline of the 
Cambridgt Modtm Hisl<ny was his own. He did not live long enough, 
however, to write even the projected first chapter. 

To Acton the science of history was only the art of collecting historical 
materials. He believed in the immanence of moral law. History was 
the record of man's moral progress. He once exhorted his students ‘'to 
try others by the Anal maxim that governs your own lives, and to suffer 
no man and no cause to escape the undying penalty which history has 
the power to inffict on wrong." Facts were for him, he said, "not a 
burden on the memory, but an illumination of the soul." 

Of his personal influence there can be no question. Herbert Paul has 
said; "To be in his company was like being in the best of historical 
libraries with the best of historical catalogues." But Acton remains the 
classic example of the inhibiting weight of erudition. For years he 
planned to write a History of Liberty. The subject as he conceived it 
would have required omniscient knowledge; not a line of that history 
was ever written, He left his enormous library to John Morley, who 
gave it to Cambridge University. The thousands of volumes had all 
been read and the margins annotated by the owner. 

There were pigeQct'holed deaki sad caUneu with literally thoutsndi of ecmpsrtmenti. 
In escli or which were eorted little whiUjiUpt with rolerencee to lome partieulsr topic, to 
drawn up (to fsr at I could tee) that no one but the compiler could wily make out the 
drift of the tection. I turned over one or two Crom curiooity—one wu on early Inatancee 
of a lympsthetlc feeling for animsle, from Ulyteee' old dog in Komtf downward. Another 
Nemed to be devoted to a collection of hard wordt about itepmothen in all rational 
literaturee, a third teemed to be about tribal totems.” 

It is to be deeply regretted that with all his breadth of knowledge 
Lord Acton never presented the world with a work that would mirror 
the full powers of his mind. 

*• Hie lecturee were publiitud after hie death and ed ited by J. N. Piggi* and R. V. Lawrence; 
Lttittm ffisiary {London, ISOS): Tin HiMtryFtne^m mdOilur Bneyt (London. 

)90S): Hiimtisi Bnoy* md Siadiu (London, IWT): LMutaonOit Fmth Rnalulton (London. 
ISIOI. 

n Sir CliariM Oman, 0»i Wtinn$ if (London and Kew York, 1939), 209; cp. the 

review m LTLS, October 2S. 1939, p. 621. 



CHAPTER XUX 


GREAT ENGLISH AMATEUR HISTORIANS' 

T he amateur historic has played a larger part in the hUtoncal 
literature of England than el^here. even than in the United 
States* where the tradition of Motley. Prescott. Parkman* Ban¬ 
croft* and Lea is consecrate. On the Continent it is exceptional to find 
an historian without academic status. The amateur historical writer 
in England has a noble lineage—Kemble. Carlyle, Macaulay* Crete. 
Green, Lecky* Hodgkin, Seebc^un, Wylie. Rom^. Symonds* Ramsey, 
and Kate Norgace were aU amateur historians. This chapter deals with 
those after John Richard Green. 

William Edward Hanpole Lecky (1838-1903) * was bom in Dublin 
of a wealthy Scottish family Much had emitted to Ireland in the 
seventeenth century. His scho^ days fell in the tune of Daniel O’Con¬ 
nell. the Irish famine, the crowds of beggars* and the O’Brien rebellion. 
As a student of Trinity College be began to prepare for theology, but 
read widely. Gedogy was a bobby of his, aiai ^ Charles Lyell’s dis¬ 
coveries stimulated much discussion, coming on the heels of the Oxford 
movement. Lecky’s chief interest however was in Ireland. He knew 
passages from Irish mtors by heart; but his loyalty was not blind. At 
the age of twenty-two be published ancaymously a volume entitled 
Tkf Rtlitious Tendtncm pf the Ate, an argument for toleration. It wu 
jtot well received, and Lecky concluded that theology was not for him. 
His next work. Leaden of Public Opinion (1861), fell as fiat. 

An essay on The Declinini Sense of the Miraculous (1863) was the 
nucleus of the famous History of Rationalism (1865, 3 v.). The latter 
was the first work to which Lecky signed his rtame, and an instant 
success. Lecky sought to demonstrate in detail that the progress of 
European culture was due to the rec^ from the theolc^:ical conception 

‘ The weed mtUm m wed in Udi cSepCer » M b* undenued in the primary mmc of Ibe 
word. iA. «o< vte punuM wy 0/Wudy froa oaturW Im of U» Mbiact and OM &r (aia. 
It la earofuKy to be diatiAfuiabad etn tbe aeGOOdary aaa|< of the word vfaicb ia ooa of die* 
paregcment. aad coe wb» ia daftrimt tai knowkdfe of a iub^ect. a ’'xnere ema* 

teur " 

• A MmutVaf iSa /h'cM ffan. (TWam fiAaofd/totpefa by taewde CN«w Yorti. ISOS); 
Aufuatio Fikm. an^ (I: W. E. H. UAy." HOU. LXXXVI (ISSS). 50-90; 

revlcwa of hia werfea; CQff. Vfl (1878-79). 9S f.. and XU II (18BS-97). 13S-S5; 9QS. XLll 
(1S4S), 401-335 PM. LXXX (ISSW, 273-84; DR. UX (18fi8>. 51-79; SBR. L (18»), 3Sl- 
406; LOR. L <1676). 302-36 aad XXXIIJ (lde»-79. 33-69; BR. CXXl (1866). 426-55. 
CLXXin (1891). 1-30. aod CXXX liom. 36-66. 
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of history. The title misled many who expected the work to be associated 
with German higher criticism. Lecky could not read German. In some 
particulars the work reflects the influence of Comte, whom he admired 
for having tried "to look at history, not as a series of biographies or 
accidents or pictures, but as a great organic whole.” * Buckle found in 
Lecky his most faithful disdple. Henry C. Lea of America wrote to 
Lecky commending him on his distinctive new contribution: 

We have had enough armAliita to chronide politioi intrisuee end miliury achieve* 
menu; but that which constitutes the inner life of a people, and from which are to be 
dcavm the leeeoni of the past that will guide ue In the future, hai hitherto been too much 
neglected. Vour richly stored pagee show how much there ia to be learned when appar* 
ently insignificaat facto are brought together from the moat varied eourcee and made to 
refl^ light upon each other. < 

Lecky Spent the next four years in writing the History of European 
Morals from Autustus to Charlmatne (1869.2 v.). He always said that 
this was his favorite book. At the age of thirty he was famous- He now 
turned to political history and threw himself into the History of Enilond 
in the Eiihtemth Ctniury (1878-90, 8 v.). The excessive length of the 
portion devoted to Ireland was juatifled in the minds of many readers 
by the almost simultaneous appearance of Froude's English in Ireland, 
a work which irritated Lecky, "Since the history of a nation may be 
written in so many ways," he wrote, . , it has been my object to 
disengage from the great mass of facts those which relate to the perma¬ 
nent forces of the nation, or which indicate some of the more enduring 
forces of the national life." 

The History of England in the Eigftieenth Century is an unusual work; 
its structural formation is singular. The work is composed of two parts: 
a series of essays on English history from 1714 to and an account 
of Irish history from 1714 to 1801. Imbedded in the first is a history of 
the American Revolution and also a history of the French Revolution. 
Military events are almost ignored. Political ideas and institutions are 
given first attention, then economic and social subjects. No battle is 
described, indeed few are even mentioned. On the other hand, the vol¬ 
umes abound with information concerning the English aristocracy, 
the Church, the Dissenters, the decline of the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, commerce and trade, flnance and taxation, corruption 
and reform, art, literature and science, muric, drama, medicine and 
sanitation. Lecky*$ treatment o( Methodism, Chatham, Burke, and 
George III is especially to be noted. 

When the last volume was finished (1890), Lecky was just over fifty, 
and "a little tired of history.” A happy marriage and an established 

* Cp. Gooch, 3SS, • Mtmif (u. 2) , SL 
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reputation allowed him to rest on hie laurele. His later writings are 
either reviaons or imimponant ptditicai pronouncements. Demcrccy 
and Utterly (1896, 2 v.) mtidsed deiKWaiic ideas and practice in a 
hostile spirit. But if Lecky ceased to write, he continued to be read. 
A recent commentator has pronounced his influence as broader, if not 
as lasting, as Seeley’s. 

The Irish Whig. vhM spmnal forebeirs ani heioet Burke and GnCUn. vaa 
not an origmal irodEer. and hia viar Geoifian Ei^ind cannot today hold its own. 
But. till the age of Hooe Rule, be wrote with entire raoaooableneaa and equity; hla 
narrative architecture wae riaple and astiefyiB|. ha Miaty and moral aympathy vera 
wholeaome. iztdepeodeat, and etirriag.* 

Thomas Hodgkin (1831-1913} * caroe from a prosperous middle 
class Quaker family. As Oxford and Cambridge were then still dosed 
to Friends he was sent up to Universiiy Cdl^e in London. Illness 
interrupted his studies, but when he obuimd hit degree in 1851 he 
ho^ to follow his father in the legal profession. A physical breakdown 
turned him forever away from law, and ted to a continental journey in 
search of health. It was dedded that the life of a country banker would 
be the best for him to adopt, and Hodgkin set about learning the busi' 
ness in which he remained the rest of his life. But his Uterery loves 
would not be pushed aside. He continued to read theology, which had 
become a strMig interest, and works of history. In 1859 be opened a 
bank in Newcastle in partnership with seven! other men, and two years 
later was able to marry. 

In 1866 the Hodgkins msde their first visit to Italy and found it one 
“continual feasting of the mind/' 

Thk time [be wroul t have bMa—whai I otm ww before—thorou^y bliten with 
the Italian Tarantula. 1 can uDdentand no* why Ksigt and ^npcran to the Middle 
Agea flung away w h ol e realm of dta UanaalpiDe regiona to eeeu» ooe bright duchy or 
county cn the eunny Mt o( the Great Wall.* 

In 1870 he went to Rome. He was delighted with the remains of 
“Pagan Rome,” but displeased with the modem dty, and especially 
offended with the visible signs of “popery.” The Oecumenical Council 
was then sitting at St. Peten. His letters reveal his thoughts: 

The difficulty U, or uemt to be at the fnt bhiab of h. not to remain Proteetant, but 
to mniin Chrktian. Everywhov tbe graod old Paganieni ihove itadf lo ouch nobler 
and better than the caricatwe of ChriKBoity whidi ia pasted over U. . . . Oh. those 
Vican of Christ, how tbe eartb groeoM and has gnaoed under tboD! * 


* LTLS. 1937. p, aao. 

* Louise OcigWon. Ltft LtBtn ^ fkmss <L«adeo and New YoA. 191S); and 

tbe account by T. P. Tout bi Btitisk Ataituif. 1914. pp. 503-97. 

' Lift end Laun (a. S). Sl. * ikii.. S3. 
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From his youth Hodgkin liked to write, and he found lime for reviews 
and then public lecturing. Thus in 1869 he spoke on Savonarola at 
Liverpool. He was wholly engrossed in Italian history by that time, 
and another lecture foreshadowed the title of his future great work: 
“Italy, Her Invaders and Usurpers." For a time he dreamed of writing 
a continuation of Milman’s Laitn Ckristianily to fill the gap up to 
Ranke’s Popes, or a survey of the History of Italy from Alaric to Gari¬ 
baldi. such as the English public did not yet possess. By 1873 his read¬ 
ing had converged upon the fifth century. He now hoped to carry the 
histc^ of Italy from Theodosius to modem times in nine volumes. He 
began to write at home, in the days and hours taken from his business. 

I idll try to paiat not a cabinet picture but a panorama, but I feel hov neceatary It la 
even for thU broad, wemingly-auperliclal atyle of paintins that you ahould be thoroughly 
imbued >vith the apirit of the tlma. It teeina to me that in order to raleot detaila you muat 
Ant be acquainted with them; to draw a good bold bne you muat be quite eure of your 
anatomy: the beet way to avoid "idnora and paite” is to get the chief original authorldea 
well Into your mind, and than write from remembrance rather than from conitant ref¬ 
er eoce.' 

He wrote rapidly and vividly, utilizing even scraps of time and leisure 
moments. A meeting with Creighton, who was vicar of Embleton in 
1876. led to an enduring friendship; the vicar was amazed at Hodgkin’s 
knowledge, and Hodgkin learned from Creighton: 

He gave me all aorta of tipa* but. more than all. he raiaed my elandard of the way in 
which hiitory ought to be written. I think I had been a little daasled by Michelet, and 
thought that the main point waa to make hiatory ^tureaQuei If neceeiary by a little uio 
of one'# imagination. Ha eald. and the aayihg hai been s watchword to me ever alnce. 
* 1 alwayt Ilka to keep very doae to my aulhoritlaa.'’ * 

As a check he thought of reading some authorities on Che earlier history 
of Rome, 

So I have atopped work, though it la rather tantallalng to have to do ao. and am going 
through Mommaen at a canter. It certainly la e noble hiitory-'l had never read It 
before and atin me like a good novel, 

When the first volume was ready for publication, Bryce introduced 
the author to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. Bryce said it was a 
book “likely to make history popular by true and honest methods,” 
and wrote his friend: “Your book interested me extremely. It seemed 
to me to have rare and uncommon merits in its vividness, its insight, 
its fire, its pictorialness, its moral force.” Creighton reviewed it in the 
Times, and pointed out its contrast to Gibbon, who had mourned the 

* lhi4.. 103. from a letter in 1S7S. 

-Ibid., 104. cp. ihc ficH letter on Uw Cr^hwna. 106; and ond ttlUn of MontfeU 
Ctfitbion. by Kh wife (London, 1904.2 v.), 1.19S. 

Lift add Ltll€Ts (n 6^. lOS-OS. 
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decline of Rome and ignored the sturdier races about to take her place. 
There was general acknowlectoent of Hodgkin's narrative and dra¬ 
matic power, but R. W. Church and Creighton both found fault with 
his comparative neglect of the ecdcsUsucal history of his period. 

As Hodgkin proceeded, be won new friends like Freeman and Ugo 
Balgani, and was willing to profit by iheir advice. Tht work he managed 
to do besides his r^ular bankii^ duties is amazing; but he always foimd 
time for his "dear History.” The third and fourth volumes, covering 
the period from 476 to SSi were well received. Hodgkin’s account of 
Theoderic was the fullest yet written in English. Two additional vol¬ 
umes appeared in 1885. Deaton was pleased that his friend had now 
"filled in the ecclesiastical side. The chaptera on S. Benedict and Vigi- 
lius are admirable.” He hailed the topographical chapters, "the aQue- 
ducts specially/' as a novel feature. Professor Gwatkin criticized the 
omissions concerning the Eastern Empire, particularly the lack of any 
clear picture of Justiiuan. Hodgkin’s sympathies were evidently with 
such figures as Theoderic, Belisarius. and Totila. His extreme admira¬ 
tion for the Ostrogothic king made him a severe critic of Boethius. 
Balzani lamented the excessive number of digreaeiocia. such as the 
long description of Rome and the chapter on the aqueducts. The prog¬ 
ress of the main work was interrupted by an abridg^ translation of the 
L«ii*T5 of Cas9iodoTU9»^^ to which Hodgkin added, as an introduction, a 
monograph on Casstodorus and the administrative system of the Gothic 
Kingdom which goes in scope beyond the material utilized in Itoiy and 
/frr/R9adrrs itself. 

Lesser items from Hodgkin's pen appeared in the decade following, 
as articles in the Entyciopaedia Briumnicc, a series of lectures on the 
Dynasty of Tkeodcsius,^* a volume on Tksodsm tks Gath (Heroes of the 
Nations series) in 1891, and another on ChorUs ths Great (for Macmil¬ 
lan’s Foreign Statesmen) in 1897. The fifth and sixth volumes of Italy 
and Her Intaders were thus postponed nearly i decade. When they came 
out the chief criticism was still the dd ooer "Though Mr. Hodgkin does 
not avoid ecclesiastical affairs as he used to, he scarcely even yet allows 
them their full significaott in secular history." The seventh and 

"UcD 6«lani in ffmU* Smitt /JaNaw. Ill (ISSQ. 773 f. Fgr OviUla'i revkic m 

Oewt Church viouofH: “C^nMcvwin E^itli«lit* upe*nhtae • KucBoek ot the 
CcUalc Kinfdoffl. Tbcrctoa weederful i^cCUeinietttorUtiburdJtia." 

'* la 1SS9 travelled bi the CM for lire* viaitinf En7>^PaloHine, Damas' 

cua, Smyrrta, and Athea^ Sc Soplaa in ConaCMUnopk he <dl to be “oneof ihenoblt teia» 
pis evarraa^ by human baodal*' aaeh io Leoden he raviaed bb fliat vpfczme and lamented: 

Howone'aaandardoraeainerahai’ ImeaukAcd inknockoffUierdcnolTbeodo^in 
one rather auperfteial chatAer In 1937.4*1 now I bavctOBivebtaai4cb4pun,wtuchhtTecc«t 
me mueh labour.** Lift md imtn (&. S). I$7. ISP. 

CwatklA in EHR. X (ISS3). ?Sl-a2. 
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eighth volumes, dealing with the Frankish Empire and ending with the 
death of Charlemagne, appeared four years later. When he was nearing 
the end of the seventh in 1897, Hodgkin wrote to a friend: 

This volume will deal more with ecde^aUcal matten than I like. It is difficult to say 
what one thinks about these nther covetous old gentlemen [the pop««| without seeming 
to write a controver^al Protestant tract, which la the last thing I detire to do. but I 
cannot help iziyaelf; the story, which certainly is not very creditable to the Popee of the 
eighth century, has to be told.** 

He was invited lo contribute the first volume to the Political History 
of England being edited by W. Hunt and R. L. Poole, Hodgkin hesi¬ 
tated about his Quahhcarions for Er^lish history, but rapidly worked 
himself into his subject. "The story of Cerdic and Cealwin seemed to 
write itself, and I was always getting down to the bottom of the page/' 
His intimate acquaintance with Northumbrian topography and ruins 
came to his aid. Hodgkin brought out more clearly than Green and 
Freeman the non*Saxon ingredients which entered into the making of 
England. As before, he chose in this book to stick close to his sources. 
He gave more attention to the political side of events than to the con¬ 
stitutional problems. A lady friend wrote to him: "You know no such 
things as diy bones, you make them live before they have time to get 
dry/' 

When elected to the British Academy. Hodgkin proposed to the 
secretary that something be done to import into English universities 
that valuable feature of German and French institutions, the practical 
seminar. 

One could not but feel that while meet of our Univenily curriculum i« adapted only 
to the purpoee of enablbg a certain number of young men to paaa a ati/t examinatipn, 
the method adopted In theee "hietorical laboratories" wai calculated to make real elTec* 
tlve labourers in the Held of hlitorfeal reeeerch, and to do away with the reproach of 
"Amateuriehneee" which ie eo often brought, and eomeUfue* not altogether urguatly, 
againit some of ui Englieh workeri. 

In lietenlng to the admirable expoeition of hla method of teaching given by M. Gabriel 
Mcnod lat tlie Kietorical Congitei in Rome. 1903], I wae vividly reminded of the admU 
nble monograph cn Gregory of Toura, and some of the other hietoriana of Merovingian 
Prance, which M. Monod presented to the world as the fruit of six monthi’ labour in 
c^njunet^n uUh hit pupils, 

Hodgkin's last years were spent on Border History, though he never 
wrote any extended account of it as Creighton and he had planned. 

John Addington Symonds (1840-93) ^ was an undergraduate at 

•• Lift cn^ letttrt (r\, 6). 197-98. JUd.. Z6S. 

'* Sm Horatio F. Brown. John Aiiinflon SymtnA, a Biography CompiMfram His Pap*tt 
dfrtf CorrtspaftJtne* (London, 1903); A. H. Mdca. ed.. Tkt Pmu 9nd PMiry sf ifn Caniuty 
(London. 1892-97}; and (he Anc article in LTLS, iSeO. pp. $06, 507. SIO. 
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BaUiol and a feUow of Magdaleo. Fc41owiiig bis Iniroduciion to Ike 
Study of Danle (1872) and the Studiu of the Greek Poets (1873-76). he 
gave more than a decade to the famous Renaissance in Italy (1875-66). 
Reduced health forced him to ^end the rest of his life in Switzerland. 
Aside from biographies of literary figures like Shelley (1878) and 
Michelangelo (1893) he composed verse and publi^^ translations, of 
which the best known is his vivid rendering of the Autobioiraphy of 
Bentenuio CelHni. Symonds remains the bntliant English int^reter 

of the Italian Renaissance, chough many of his conceptions have been su¬ 
perseded. His longest work, Tke Renaissance in Italy, is a series of pic¬ 
turesque and enthusiastic sketches, rather than a continuous treatment. 

Sir James H. Ramsay (1832-19^) was the author of 8ve works on 
the history of England fnta GO B.c to 14^ A.&.. which are «^id and 
useful, if not distinguished.* 

1 dAim tt Any nu fhe wrote in 19131 to )av« Ud tafoe tlw public • fuUy-refereiKed 
fenenl hiatory of Ensiand. (ron dwcarikft tlowi te tbe momiqq of the Kowof Tud^. 
Till now s wo^ of that deseriptioo could oely be (omd b a fereien tonfue: •' a lowre^ 
hiitory. I tty, beetuee for btenal sfEiin the Comuiutionai Hwiory of Biihop Stubbe 
•tends Alone. . , . The render vUl Mre if I Morm bin (hit It |(h« hMoryl Has been 
my standing occupation liaee the cuetnak of the PriMO^^eman War. My grawn-up 
children do not remenber the tine when It was not in prcfress.** 

All hit volumes devote much space to military and fiscal history. The 
references to the wtcas are numerous and v^uable. 

John Horace Round (1854-1928) was a private scholar who spent 
his life at Brighton. He had been a pupil of Stubbs at Oxford. Hit 
earliest writings have not ail been identified; there was an anonymous 
History of Cokhesler Castle (1882) and many contributions to literary 
and historical journals. By the year just mentioned be was already 
criticizing Freeman, of wb^ he later said be belonged to a bygone 
school.’^ From 1885 on Round wrote articiee for the first ten volumes 
of the Diclionory of National Biopopky. His first intimation of a schol¬ 
arly future was pr^bly the reading of three papers at the Domesday 
Book commemoration in 1886; they marked him as the leading au¬ 
thority on this unique source. 

'• Fw* pvW In 7 voIa. UodMi. ISTS-SL tew «btiao. lSB7-eS: vet I. Tht A$i «f ikt Dnpeh: 
Tol. 11. Amt t tl. Tte ArW; TCte. IV Bd V./laUM Urftfvtt; v«a. 

VI tnC V(l. T/M CalmUt 

■ Tht Fem44ii0fU efSnttmd, O.C. SS^.t>. tlS4 (Uodoo. ISSS. 2 v.) $ rhi .4 a|«*in Emfiift, 
nS4^12lS CLofidoo. 1903): Tk* Dmm ^ 0$ C<wrftnrfi»n. ltlS-1007 (Londen, ISCC): Tkt 
•/ LwKASWr. 2X7~iSft (Oxted. ISIS); »d Lmemlet md Yerk, l3fS-I4SS (Otford, 
1S92.2V.]. 

" Tfa* tlluilon » (p the «wte vgrk of tbe GenMo UMdriau LAppeeberg Asd Pnb. 

** PrIac« to r*< Oewu «f (a. 20). 

Juna Tail “/oha Ktnce RoMd." SHE. XUU (1S2S>. 572-7?: OX. CUiXlV (1S96). 
122<.S&. review of bw worki; AAd "Ur. R«d'« 'FewdAl ai«i*pd' ” b Ajhut. 53-56. 

** See Rauod** artide, "HiMorkal RcMarcb.*’ WiortamfS CrWirry. XLIV (189S>, 1004-14. 
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No scholar was sacred to Round’s critical pen. In a paper on Charles I 
and Lord Glamorgan (printed in his Stvdits in Pteraie, 1901) he at¬ 
tacked Gardiner, with whose conclusions he did not agree, for "neither 
critical nor exact ” use of his sources. Before long Round had created a 
deserved reputation for his knowledge of genealogy, English peerage 
law and family history, in particular during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. He was a consultant of Cokayne, editor of the Compleu 
Peerage (1887 ff.); and a charter member of the Pipe Roll Society, for 
which he prepared a model annotation for the sixty-nine original 
charters from 1095 to 1199 preserved In the Public Record Office, wrote 
the prefaces for the annual volumes from 1904 to 1915, and re-edited the 
Poiuii de Dominabus. From 1900 on he wrote or supervised the sections 
on Domesday Book in the Victoria County Histories. The sixty-odd 
articles and reviews he furnished for the English Historical Review 
embody many points of permanent value. 

Round's earliest book came out in 1892, and in the same year he 
launched a ferocious criticism of Freeman's account of the invasion of 
William the Conqueror, which has been ironically called the "second 
battle of Hastings*” His Geoffrey deMcndsoille, a Study of the Anarchy 
is a valuable account of the rdgn of Stephen, but Liebermann was 
justified in calling it an incoherent book. Half the work is appendices, 
and Round interlarded his narration with charters cited in extensol 
He had greater critical than constructive ability. But his Geoffrey 
ended the theory of Stephen’s "fiscal earldoms"; it threw some new light 
on the early administration of London: it commenced the keen studies 
on castles which culminated in the rejection of G. T. Clark’s theory of 
the pre-Norman origin of the moated mound; and it hrst distinguished 
the "third penny” of the county from that of the borough.** 

On more than one occa»on Round remarked that while the task of 
the last generation of scholars had been to interpret the "chroniclers," 
the task of the present (1895] was to supplement and correct that evi¬ 
dence by records of another nature. He felt that the charters were a 
neglect^ and invaluable class of evidence. Palgrave had used them 
occasionally, but being unprinted they were not easily available; 
Freeman, who employed only printed sources in his own library, 
ignored them entirely. Round endeavored to master these records as 
wholes, to determine their exact relations among each other, and to 
analyze their contents.** But he never again ventured to compose 
narrative histories, and some of his later volumes are merely collections 


Livhernuinn uid thc«» conthbuUoni "verve la the main M fill with concrete life the 
etnvet K hconee of Biebop StubU." 

*Cp. ASHiav. S4. 
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of articles grouped togetbo*. such as the studies forming Fn 4alEnghnd 
(1895) r Thi Cmmmg of London (1895); Petrage and Family History 
(1901); Peeragg and Pedigrgg (1910): and The King’s Sargeanis and 
Ojffiem of Side. Of the last Professor Tait has said that it contains those 
irrelevancies “which even whUe they distract are so full of mslmction 
to Mr. Round's readoa.” For the governmental commission Round 
also edited the CaUndar of Doenmenls Prtstrpod in Frante Ilhistraim 
of Ihg History of Crsai Britain and Ireland (1899). “So picruant was his 
exposure of the 'genealogical mythology’ of the heralds of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century aa reproduced in Burke, and of the preten- 
sions of the Heralds' Cdl^ and iu modem defenders, that Peerage 
and Family History is said to have had a fashionable, if not a popular, 
success/’ Its successor Peerage and Pedigru was his longest book, 
but too technical to encourage a repetition, though it brought him the 
appointment of honorary historical adviser to the Crown in pedigree 
cases. 

Much has been said about the ferocious nature of Round's criticisms. 
He once defended it (1892): 

If mf criUeisQ be temcd hmh. I any ptmd iriUi Ne«resn that In coniroveny I 
have ever felt horn ciperience that ne ew vould bettm me to be in mrrtett if I ip^e 
calmly. 

It is true that some of his most objectionabie offenses, in " full-toned 
pursuit of error," occurred when he had been irritated by the pontifical 
pretensions of Freeman and his school of admirers, and that in the end. 
Round was usually right. He claimed never to have printed a statement 
not verified three times. 

The master of Lancastrian history was James Hamilttm Wylie (1844- 
1914) * who wrote seven volumes on this period. A daaical scholar, 
and an ex-schodmasier, Wylie was for thirty-five years an inspector 
of schools, and found in the Sfteenth century “the sole occupation of 
his leisure and the last thing in his thoughts when he died." Altogether 
he gave it mart than forty yean of looely and difficult efforts. The 
first volume of a History of England undn Henry the Fourth (1884) was 
preceded by twelve yean of work, and fourteen more passed before the 
three sequel volumes were finished. In 1899 he was appointed Ford 
Lecturer at Oxferd. and the result was his Omneil of Constance to ike 
Death of John Hm (1900). Another intedude of fourteen years was 
broken by the hnt volume ol another detailed work, on Henry V 
(1914). At his death shortly after the manuscript for a second volume 

” Tail in BHR (a. 23). 

*$eeCrC.S, I9%p. 71. IlmlaimtaUeU«t WylieiittMnNMiancdiaimyMpplefncataiT 
volUM of tltt S>kti»itor7 ^ 
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lay ready, and the family brought it out in 1919. The third volume 
necessary to complete the r^gn was supplied by the scrupulous care of 
the late Professor W. T. Waugh. 

Wylie knew the charm England's greatest dramatist had thrown 
over Henry V: 

No BngU»h reader Jhe wrotej can approach the new reign with hU judgment quite 
unwajped. Aa he site wailing for the opening, the curtain which U ihortly to be lifted 
hue been pkcured for him by a magic hand, and with a resiaUeie epeir. HU view U filled 
with vUiom of Paletaff rebuked. Gaecoigne advanced, and ths icap^race King turned 
from hU former eeU to nock the expectation of the world. 

But Wylie’s researches and his temperament dispelled most of that 
charm. His works are difficult readir^, because of the peculiarities 
of his style, a chronological method of procedure, and a passion for 
facts that led into many digressions. When he came to Agincourt, he 
wove into his text not only an account of the excavations conducted 
by Sir John Woodford on the site in 1818, but even the later history 
of "that eccentric old gentleman in the Lake District, together with 
the story of his troubles with the parish sexton over tithes. * Every year 
he allowed a certain cow to be seized . . , and bought it up again, un¬ 
til at length the animal had to be shot for her extreme old age.’ It is 
characteristic of Wylie that even thb sentence has a footnote." * 
Among women historians of England Mrs. Alice Stopford Green, 
the widow of J. K. Green, dearly was inspired by her husband when 
she wrote Town Lift in tht Fifitenik CerUury (2 v., 1894). Miss Kate 
Norgate perhaps might be designated as Green's only "pupil," though 
Green never taught, for she herself called Green "her master" and was 
his and his wife’s life-long friend. Green’s viewpoint and influence is 
visible through all her works: England under iht Angain Kings (2 v., 
1887), John Lackland (1902), Richarith* Lion Heart (1924),*« 

This chapter may be conduded with a brief account of some of the 
notable English archivists »nce Palgrave, who, of course, were not 
amateurs, but experts in a scholarly and difficult profession. Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy (1804-78), John S. Brewer (1810-79), and James Gaird- 
ner (1828-1912) carried on the labor of Rymer and Sir Henry Ellis. 
Hardy was bom in Jamaica and obtained a junior dei'kship in the 
Record Office branch at the Tower of London in 1819, learning hia pro¬ 
fession as archivist under Henry Petrie. He prepared a number of 
senes for the old Record Commission and was made deputy keeper 

•LrLS.ht.eil. 

* Mary Btteion ta noticed In a ]ater chapta in confiectton with MaiiJartd 

•I The CMf Mis. 1204-27 {1839-44); the Pauni MU, 1201-16. with in hktorieal prefflce 
•nd en ittwary of Kin* John (183S)j the Nom«n Mis. 120O-0S tnd 1417-lS (183S>j the 
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at the new Record OfRce in 1861- In this regwnable portion he strove 
to make Ei^land’s hist<«kad records accessible to the public. Hardy 
did much to bring about the appointment of the Historical Manu¬ 
scripts Comipissioo in 1869. and was one of its first members. Besides a 
syllabus in English of the documenu in Rymeris Fotdtra. he prepared 
a valuable Ducriptni Caiahgut of MaletUtU RtUtiing to IM History of 
Great BnVam and Ireland, contributed various other volumes to the 
Rolls Series, and drafted reports on the documents pres er ved at Venice 
which had a bearing on Ei^sh history. His comprehcnave knowledge 
never resulted in any great work upon any period of English history, 
but as an archivist his services were great and fundamental. 

John Brewer (1810-79) » was the eon of a scholarly clergyman. 
He entered Queen's Coll^ at Oxford, made a fine record in the dashes, 
edited Aristotle*s Etkks, and subsequently took a deacon's orders. 
After a chaplaincy In Bloomsbury, he found employment in the British 
Museum. In 18^ he became lecturer in dasska) literature at King's 
College (London), and then profeeaca' of English language and litera¬ 
ture and lecturer in modem history. Before leaving Oxford he had 
prepared for the Record Coounisskm a catalogue of the manuscripts 
in some of the colleges there. In 1856 the Master of the Rolls requested 
Brewer to undertake a calendar of the sute papers of Henry VIII. 
Its preparatiem involved a consunt drding irom the Record Office to 
the British Museum, and to Lambeth and other libraries. Brewer be¬ 
came a friend and adviser of Sir Thomas Hardy, and was app<»nted 
reader at the Rolls. When Disraeli bestowed a crown living upon him 
in 1877, he was able to resign his professorship, but continued as editor 
of the Calendar pf SiaU Papers of Henry VIH. His excellent prefaces 
to the various volumes were later reprinted by Gairdner as Tke Reign 
of Henry VUI. In addition Brewer published the Manumenla Fran- 
ciscana, and editions of Roger Bacon, Giraldus Catnbrensis. Bacon's 
Noeum Orgartum, and Fuller's CMtrcA Hisiory. His greatest contri¬ 
bution as a writer was the full-length portrait he drew of Cardinal 
Wolsey, settir^ the great churchman of Henry VllI in a new light. 

The task which Brewer was unable to finish he passed on to his 
assistant James Gairdoer (1828-1912).*^ Gairdner had been privately 

FtHt Frlti of Kiiif Jofan’i mfn (1836): (be Ctertor JMt, aho of John's tiiM. with a long 
•criptiva latrodooica (1S37): Uw Liierek Mk 0 / tbc mat retfo (1844); and ih« Uoeus 
immei FtrU'tmtititm <1S46). Dmda be tbe frit-‘-«nd only —*elWM of Uf 

Momimttt/a Hiutfiee Br rittm m (ISIS). leA by Petrie. a»d wrote the inlrgducUon. 

Only tbe portiec wp to 1327 waa cw pobUabad (Loalon. 1S63-71, 3 v. ia 4: RoUe eenea, 
no. 2S), 

» See (he ertkk by Jams CaMoer in DNB. VI. 

** See the article by R. H, Bradie in DBB. Swpleottt II. 806: Wasd. XtV. 90-91; and 
W, Kunt'a preface to Gairtew'a LeOmOf mi Ue fhfermitirH m Bnfieni (Loodoc, 1906-1% 
It.). 
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educated, and entered the Public Record Office in 1846. He succeeded 
Palgrave in 1859 as assistant keeper of the public records and labored 
there until his retirement in 1893. Brewer had died when only nine 
volumes of the CcletuUn pj Hmry VIII were finished: Gairdner com* 
pleted the series of twenty-one volumes, which summarize 100,000 
documents.” His many other editions of works for the Rolls Series or 
the Camden Society cannot be listed here; the most famous was the 
edition of the Pasion lAlters (1872-75), to which he prefixed a long 
masterly introduction. After his retirement Gairdner still wrote a 
volume for the History oj tht English Church edited by Stephens and 
Hunt, for the years 1509-59, and then produced the four volumes of 
his Lollcrdy and iht Rtjormotion in England. 

A great American historian who has devoted his life to the history 
of England characterized the nature of English historical scholarship 
in 1900 as follows: 

It cvmat be uid to rank high. It cannot compare with that of German/ or France 
poeaibly not with that ol the United States. The number of books of eertoui hlstohcel 
value U relatively email, The amount of adwlarl/ invsstigatlon Into hiatorical problem! 
Is not nearly so great as in the neighboring continental countries. The publication of 
eource material in ecceseable form proceeds vary ebwly. H la, morsover. remarkable 
how lUUe interest or atuntion is given In England to the methods of historical resesirch 
conslniction, or even teaching. England producaa great historical works from Ume to 
time, because very able men have devoted theraselvas to history. Some good editing 
Is done becauM there is a great wealth of material, and patient laborious workers are 
never entirely lacking. But the development of scientific methods of doing the work, 
training In hiatorical work, cooperative work, any recognition that there la a trade of 
the Ustorian which can and should be leaned, Is remarkably slight. The great energy 
and ability of the English race assert themselves In the writing of history as in other 
directions, but the elowness to sdopt scientific improvements end the materUllam which 
interests itself so much in results that it does not stop to perfect its procasiea show them- 
selves here also.* 

Happily, thia picture is no longer wholly true. 

«In tfrt UK right volumes. Cslrdnsr had ths help of R. H. Bredie. 

* E, P. Cheyoey, in Inltmoiioaqi Monthly, J (1000). 418>10. 
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GERMAN’ HISTORIANS OF ENGLAND 

I T IS an anomaJ/ of En^ish hisuvkal scholarship that whole fields 
of English history have at times been dominat^ by foreign, and 
especially German, scholars. Ranke’s great Hisl^y cf Englon^ in 
ike Samtemik Century anticipated S. R. Gardix^’s Trvmuinental vol¬ 
umes in the same field and still h^s the boards. The Monumenla 
Certnaniae Hisioriea carried its share of English materials. In 1904 
P. W. Maitland warned his countrymert that the invasion by German 
scholars would soon convert large areas of English history into German 
pro Vinces/’* The definibve edition of the Anglo-Saxon Laws was 
completed in 1916 during the War by a German: it was begun at the 
instance of the Bavarian Academy, printed at Halle at the cost of the 
Savigny Fund, and dedicated to x!ht memory of Konrad von Maurer, 
himself a student of English antiquities. Nor may one omit the Ameri¬ 
can Charles Gross, the Russian Vinogradoff. ar»l several living French 
writers from this category of foreign scholars who have led in various 
portions of English history. This chapter, however, deals only with the 
Germans. 

Johann Martin Lappenbe^ (1794-1865) * was equally important 
for the history of Northern Germany and Europe, of En^and, and of 
the Hanseatic League. He was a native of Hamburg, devoted to his 
city, and gave more than forty years to the care and publication of iu 
archives.* His clergyman grandfather had written on the history of 

’ Tkt CMteUi F*Hn tf Fitithe WiOum «iL br H. A. L. Fiiher {CwnbHdfa, 

ISJI i * ) 111. 447-^^ rcpnM U • review o( Uebermann*i DU Gmtut In 

CACCdSCM). lSa-S7. It woold be my te imStipIr eunpMa m Mkl topic*. Bylhemkd< 
die of the nbcteentb ewtwy, when the E^iih syetm bed cewkc to Inlereet many a 
Germerv writer, the 4«Mt3on of Ow i«vy. eg., bed etlncled mb Juricu ae Bninnd, Rone. 
PUIlip*. Gundeman, Wekker. Minermeier, end GweM. 

>Knu»e In AUttwttimt XVII. 71^1S: Blaid Meyw. ^eSemi Mtnin 

Upp4^t> f*"* MerepAwjk Skim. Hrir Btmdamt mt BrUft* mM r«|aMe*<ni (Keraburf. 
JB87) C. Weiu. "Zum AndwWai cn J. M. Loppenberx.** m Nmekrkimi tmUfk. 

49t Wammk^un (GSttiMS). 1S6S. pp. 49S-6M; J. v. CWlincar. UtkNUt in Sitoinitkeritk* 
itr k. M 7 mK*en Akwim*4 4t* teimitMktfltn (Maaieh). ISSS. voL 1.40S>18i Kan* SchrMv, 
Lesi^ itr htmUtrtUtktn SektifiatiUT ki* tur C t tm mn (Hamburg. ISSl-SS. S v). IV, 3So-72. 
an almoeC complete li*( of hi* raany wnteife wHh bie g eph ka l luterial mippOed by UpiW; 

a bifi^r; H. Pfcwiiu “Gsehkbw der MoemttU Geraaaowe Hwtono. /rA.XLIl 
I). IS7. end coneult mdet. 

• Hu friend jeke^ Grimm onn p iopo »e d the tOMt: *'£■3 haJber E&|llnder, ein gauer 
DeuUeher. and cni flrurlrirhfiT Memburccr.** Quoted by Kmiee In AUfmeiM ituueht 
ButMpkU (ix. S). 
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the duchy of Bremen and aided in founding its historical sodely. Lap- 
penberg’s father was a Hambm^ physician, with some official connec¬ 
tions, a man of culture and wit, a friend of Heeren, Reimams, Perthes, 
and Sieveking.* A siddy lad, Lappenberg's patriotism was stirred by 
the French occupation of Hamburg while he was still attending the 
Johanneum. His health forbade enlistment as a volunteer under Tet- 
tenbom; and so the young man bowed to his father’s wishes and left 
for London and Edinburgh to study medicine and the natural sciences. 
When the Napoleonic blockade cut off his income from home, he turned 
to tutoring to support himself, and conceived a strong interest for the 
literature and history of his hosts. He met various Scottish and English 
celebrities, among them Dugald Stuart, Sir James Mackintosh, Words¬ 
worth, and Sir Waller Scott. Ambitious for a political career, he applied 
in vain to Castlereagh. Next we find him matriculated at the recently 
founded University of Berlin for the study of jurisprudence and politi¬ 
cal science. From Berlin he transferred to Gdttingen, and plunged into 
Roman and German law. Having obtained his degree in law (1817) he 
hastened back to Scotland, but hie romance with a Scottish lady failed 
to materialise, and he returned to Hamburg to practice law. In 1819 
his father died, and the Senate of the city sent him to Berlin in the 
opacity of miniater-reudent. His experience did net encourage his 
interest in politics. Throughout these earlier years his temperament 
was still romantic. He read widely in poetry and literature, knew the 
Amims. Vamhagen, and Mendelssohn, and was especially influenced 
by Savigny- In 1823 he was appointed archivist of the Hamburg Senate, 
and his patriotic horizon was henceforth largely bounded by the con¬ 
fines of the little city-state. 

Lappenberg had now determined upon the life of a scholar, and for 
this the rich Hamburg archives gave a splendid opportunity. His joy 
was to put them in order and make their treasures available to scholars. 
They were of parlioalar value for the old archiepiscopal see of Hamburg- 
Bremen, and for relations with the rest of Northern Europe. To Pardes- 
sus he furnished materials for the Lcis narilim^. When G. F. Sarto- 
rius of Gbttingen died before completing his projected Urkundenbuck 
for the Hansa, Lappenberg augmented and edited it.* When in 1851 
the old historic steelyard in London was sold and destroyed, Lappen- 
berg began an historical essay which grew into a detailed treatment of 
the commercial relations between England and Germany in those cen¬ 
turies.* His studies showed that the nucleus of the Hansa is to be sought 

• Fof the life and witinp.««« Schrtdw (n. 2), IV, 368-72. 

• UThm4Uek4 CtsekieJUt iti Vrtptuntt 4tt itMscktn (1850, 2 v to 15 

• UrkunJhekt Cfiehte/Ut d4i Hamiithan SloUhoft lu Lan4on. <18611 
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in the relations of Gennan merchanu abroad. In his last years he re¬ 
turned again tothe Hansa and wrote the programme for an edition of the 
Honsa Recesse,' of which he became the chkf editor. Work was befun 
by Professor Junghans of Kid, who had the manuscript for the older 
Rfctsse ready when be died. Lappenberg thought of taWng up the task 
himself, but that proved impossible. 11 m Recesse were completed by 
other hands. 

His greatest single work was the GestkickU pon England.* Through 
the intervention of F. Perthes (in 1829) Lappenberg was induced to 
furnish the history of England for the great series of Heereo and Ukert. 
His early love for that country, the location of Hamburg and its rich 
archives, the journeys which acquainted Lan)enberg with the various 
north European countries, and the study of Anglo-Saxon, begun under 
the stimulus of Jakob Grinim, all made the task congenial. The two 
volumes which he completed were well recdved, not only in Germany 
but even in England: and through Benjamin Thorpe's translation its 
line of descent was continued in Stubbs and Freeman. The work was 
epochmaking in that it applied for the first time to English historical 
studies the critical philolo^cal method of the Berlin sch^. DiMlinger 
regarded it as much superior to Lingard'i work, and lauded especially 
the cultural and eccnomic poniots. in whkh he saw Lappenberg as a 
successor to Stensel. The style was awkward and invi^ved. but the 
research was masterly. As a trained jurist, Lappenberg was able to 
throw light on many Anglo-Saxon le^ probtens, and if his friend 
Francis Palgrave occasnoally differed with him. it must be re¬ 
membered that Palgrave was unacquainted with Germanic legal in¬ 
stitutions, whereas Lappenberg set the Anglo-Saxons in the frame of 
all Germanic antiquity. Particularly valuatJe were the literary and 
analytical studies upon the sources which tennioated each volume, a 
feature so capably continued by Reinhold Pauli. 

After Lappenberg had brought the C4s<hukU ton Eniiand down to 
the time of the Plantagenets. friertds and admirers hoped he would con¬ 
tinue the work; but official duties and the preparation of i Hamburi«r 
Urkundtnbuck turned his pen in other directions. When after a dozen 
years his sight began to fail, he reluctantly handed the continuation 
over to the son of a friend, young Reinbold Pauli.* 

His archival duties ma^ Laj^>enberg an excellent palaeographer. 


’ Sm the y«cArarSiM of tbe HiKirkal CoawwBfem MuAicb. appatded to HZ (1S59). 11. 

* Two voluBM. lSS4-e7. boa tteariiBM UmotP 11S4. tliov owe trvuUUd b/Benjamin 

TWirpt with addittail tMm Md pttMWwiI W Homy gnt/mi uaitt ihe 

Amttt-$ 0 nn Kiitta (London. ISSS-Sl). ., ^ 

* Loppvibcri fiTe him tl» noM* aod prepanOeoa ha had alrendr and had the 
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Lonesome as such a scholar may have felt in the busy mart of Ham¬ 
burg, he found satisfaction in joining the editorial staff of the Monu- 
mmla. Niebuhr and Dahlmaxm won him as a collaborator, and Waltz 
later praised his loyalty, scholarship, and accuracy. His editions were 
models in their completeness, and many a critical essay found its way 
into the pages of Peru’ Archit, His edition of Thietmar of Merseburg 
was the only critical one in its day (lS3d): Adam of Bremen appeared 
in 1S46. and Helmold’s Ckranide pf tki Slavs and Arnold of Lubeck'a 
Chronica Slosorum were published posthumously.'^ Lappenberg also 
edited a number of local chronicles," and was interested in a new edition 
of the Lubeck chronicles for the collection DtHisch* Sladls-Chronikm. 
In addition to these works of wider interest, a gathering stream of 
minor articles on all imaginable subjects connected with Hamburg’s 
history flowed from his pen: juridical, economic, genealogical, topo¬ 
graphical and literary studies." Perhaps some of these subjects might 
have been left to lesser men," but two works were notable. In 1842 
he produced the Hamburger Urkundenbuch, which offers rich materia! 
for the history of the city down to 1300 a.£>. and for the earlier period 
also on the bishopric. Three years later his Homburgsr RtchisaUeriumer 
offered the texts and explanation of the older sources on city law {Siadu 
rschi). He was an enthusiastic promoter of the Vertin hamburgUckt 
Gssckiehle and its first president; its twenty-fifth anniversary was 
largely a festival in honor of its most distingu^ed member. 

Much of Lappenberg’s work was never finished, for he had many 
plans. The first disaster was the great Hamburg fire, which destroyed 
the manuscript of the second volume of his Urkundenbuch and all but 
one hundred copies of the ffrat edition, and consumed the most valu¬ 
able portions of his collections and many of his "Vorarbtilen.” In 
1848 he lost the «ght of one eye and that of the other was much im¬ 
paired, so that he turned more to the duties of editorship than of 
original writing." 

The HtlmsU eeme out In ISSS m the meet velutble portion of (he tven(y*flrtt volume of 
(he Mammmto. Amoni other oditione, menborv may be made of lh« Annctt of Albert of 
StAde. the Aue/rr Hambttrttnau, (he (ho Ckramoon 

(he HpUuin Chrpnik of (be Preebyter BremesM. end (he Annalti which Leppen* 

beri found in $(. Pc(er*burs. 

Bjtmmk4 ChtenHun. 1S41. two volume* of llu QmlUmmimluHt Stt ScMutpif-ZMslttH- 
Lautnh/fiiiehfft GiStlUehafljar fditrUn^utkt Gnekkku (1S62.1S65). a eoUeellon of the older 
Ham burs chronlclee (1S61): and e new aitical edition ofThrailfer (1S64). 

" SchMer <n. S), IV, 36d>6S baa a loni liat of hia wriUofe. Here under $9 (eneral heading* 
■re amnsed ccmpoiite sroupe, like number 22 (hia contribution* to the MpnunmUs). 2d 
(articlee In Ptrtc'a Archiv, numbered from t to v), and 32 (hia coniributiom to the ZtiJichrifl 
dtt VfftivStit hamVuTtiickiCtMkuhU). The laat alone rune to 73 luma. 

•• D« tinier spohe of Prixitdee whlttllni et a achool bench when he thought of Lappenberf'e 
etudy of the early printlni trade In Kambutg, 

Leppenberf*! literary intercate are UlujiraUd by hie edltionaof the Ar^Vutm drt 
S. X. ton KlHltnieri (1849), Qoelhe’e "ecMne Seele"; Thomaa Mumer’e TiU EuUmpieu^ 
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In reviewing the menu of Lappenberg, it must be remembered that 
he was the first German seriously to occupy himself with English history. 
He brought German tboroughness, the Ranke source'inethod, and the 
philological nicety of the Ghmms to bear upm a field formerly at the 
mercy of conjecture and dilettante interest. No single writer ^d more 
for the Hansa or the history of North Gennany. With his legal and 
historical knowledge, b a larger state be might have risen to dis¬ 
tinguished appointment; but, as DdUinger has observed, like Bdhmer 
who for forty years was merely Uteaiian in Frankfort. Lappenberg 
served his city with all his great powers, He died before the regenera¬ 
tion of Germany in 1866-70, 

Reinhold Pauli (1823-82).'* the continuator of Lappenberg and 
an eminent historian in his own right, was the son of a strong*minded 
pastor in Berlin who was obliged to remove to Bremen because he 
refused to bow to the authnities in the AttndtmtftiL On his mother's 
side, Pauli came from a merchant family of remote Huguenot extrao 
tlon. He was reared in the oM Hanseatic dty of Bremen, his youth 
thus paralleling that of Lappenberg. After leaving the Frie^ich- 
Wilhelm Gymnasium at Berlin, he commenced his studies at the uni¬ 
versity, concentrating on phiMogy and lustory. He early made the 
acQuaintance of Ranke, who impressed him tremendously. During a 
year spent at Bmn, his great attraction was Dahlmann. He took his 
degree with a dissertation in undent histocy, and planned to become a 
teacher. But a position as tutor in the home of a Scottish lawyer in 
Glasgow turned hii life into another coune. Pauli already knew Eng¬ 
lish and felt a powerful attraaion for the literature and history of 
Britain. He threw himself upon this subject with such seal that he felt 
it advisable to resign his podtioa after a year; and then passed to Edin¬ 
burgh. Oxferd, Cambridge, and London in turn. For dght years he 
lived precariously, visiting libraries and poring over manuscripts. 
Then he was appointed private seoeUry to Freiherr von Bunsen, the 
Prusrian ambasudor in London. The soda! intercourse to which Bun¬ 
sen's household introduced him expanded his mental horiron, and the 
income eased his poverty. 

<1S54). wbkh wu (kdttttcd to U* friendo SoricBT CrMm; tlw lowOormon 
4kkU its L^ v rt m ktrt (ISSl]; uid Um Cvnon ond Lotio ponoof Paul Pl«nin| (1S63^. 2 v.). 
PoothumoiBir tbort oppoorad Um ceUectod lAtcro {raa ood to KJopotoeb {lS67j. 

" AlCred $(011. is Ailttmtifti itufttht gMyoptw. XXV. SSS-H. v>d bi* in AU- 

ftmtint Ztihent, Boilofe. so. 2S3 (1SS2). pt. 4. pp. 41 $1-63; P. ProDadoO, "ftedc au/ R^bold 
Pauli.” t, Ctmihcliaft 4tt Wi$wmAtfk» (CdtUofon), XXIX. 1882: tha 

Mine in D*Mek» RwUtfkm, XXXIV (1882). 971-75: Olio Hartwif. "Zor Ehnn«nin| an R. 
Paub.” In hla edition of tbe AtiJiAtu att m^iKhen Cmkkhu. oeue (L«piif. 28S3}; 
L. Weitand. ‘'Zum Andenken an R.PMi.” st Hmaadm GrnfhithhNmrr (1SB3); Cleaebredic. 
fitktaki in 4ft k. H y t rif tht a A k f dtmu 4et phil.-hNC Klaaaa 

r 2883). 97-103; Pattrdn. 1, 30-83; NBR. XXJ (18&4). 375-98. 
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In 1851 Pauli published his hrst solid $tudy, dedicated to his patron: 
Kimig Aelfred tmd seine SteHung in der Gescftichie EngUjnds. This 
monograph on King Alfred was projected at Oxford in November 1848, 
at a time when Pauli wished that his disturbed fatherland might find a 
hero such as Alfred. But the work is free of sentimentality, and re¬ 
markable for the manner in which the critical acumen of the maturing 
scholar separated the historical Alfred from the nimbus of legends 
which had gathered around him. The work was soon twice translated 
into English. In Germany Lappenberg, the old friend of Pauli's father, 
was pleased to such a degree that he entrusted to the young man the 
continuation Of his Geschtch/e iron England. 

The three volumes of the Geschichie von England are beyond ques¬ 
tion the greatest and solidest portion of Pauli’s work. He was travelling 
paths often wholly uncharted, and endeavoring to apply the Hankean 
technique to a field in which the sources had not even been completely 
assembled or printed. Much time was consumed in preparing tran¬ 
scripts for his own use from the original manuscripts, and he passed 
thr^gh a thorough practical school of palaeography and diplomatics. 
The keeper of the Tower archives, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, was a 
helpful friend, but from Germany there came little aid from scholars or 
funds. 

Not the least valuable portion of his history was the critical appendix 
on the sources which Pauli added to each of his volumes, following the 
practice begun by Lappenberg. He had thoughts of doing for English 
medieval chronicles what Wattenbach did for the German, and till the 
end of his life gathered materials for such a work, but it never appeared. 
He gave much attention to constitutional development and the external 
commercial relations of the island with the continent, and his edition 
of John Gower’s Conjessio Amanlis testifies that he was not blind to 
the early stirrings of English literature. 

But after all, life in England was little better than exile to Pauli's 
sociable nature; and when his second volume of the Geschichie von 
England came out he determined to try for an academic career in Ger¬ 
many (1855). For a year he lectured as Privai^dostni at Bonn, and 
spent the winter of 1856-57 in the distinguished intellectual circle 
gathered by King Maximilian of Bavaria. Then Rostock called him as 
full professor. When this place became painful because of his wife's 
death he shifted to the larger field at Tubingen. His teaching duties 
were very exacting. He was a stimulating and fluent lecturer, but his 

•• They «ucc«ed«4 LADpenbcf^'s two «nd can-lad tha ttcry from 1154 to 1609. Juctsad aoJel^ 
by Che nuinlMr oT page*, fault wrote over two-thirda of the Ca:/iuUf hloadf. 
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studies became more shallov; besides, be was away his English 
manuscripts. He couW not resist writing, however, and a number of 
essays appeared as BtUtr aus AUentUind (Gotha, 1860, 2iid ed„ 1876), 
translated into English as Pidurts of Old England. For the fiftieth 
anniversary of the doctorate of his c4d teacher Ranke he prepared a 
study on Simon de Mtntfort, whom he considered the creauv of the 
House of Commons.’* 

Pauli's one other larger work resulted when he undertook to write a 
history of modem England, covering the yean from 1815 to 1852, for 
Salomon Kirzel's Sicctongesckxckt drr ntutim Zeil (Leipzig, 1864-'75, 
3 V.). Pauli was well aware of the difficulties presented by contemporary 
history; he compared it to handling glowing lava rather than stone that 
could be quarried and cut. He managed to produce a narrative without 
bias, though his sympathies were doc concMled. He utilised unprinted 
sources like the reports and private papers of his former patron Baron von 
Bunsen, the Prusrian ambassad^, and the letters of Richard Cobden. 
whom he much admired. Inddenlally, Pauli's interest in contemporary 
world happenings was irrepressible, iad he had the habit of putting his 
opinions into print. In Id^hisout^kenPrussiansympatlfiesledtoa 
virtual dismii^ from Wurttemberg; he went to Marburg (1867), and 
then to Gdttingen as WaJu' colleague. 

Pauli was a rapid worker and always had several projects in hand at 
once. The founding of the ffonsisehe Gegehickisporein renewed interests 
of his boyhood yean, and he became a valued contributor to its publi* 
cations. Of major worts, however, be produced no more. A projected 
history of Henry VIII never came to fraition, as the materials seemed 
overwhelming, and Pauli refused to write only a compilation from 
previous writers who had not themselves masted the sources. Aside 
from studies for a history of the acquisiti<M of the English crown by 
the House of Hanover, the labors of Pauli's last twenty years in Ger¬ 
many lacked integration. His chief task was to encourage others and 
to cement the bonds of frieDdship and scholarly intercourse between 
the two lands of his aUegiance. He once said that his endeavor was 
"was England an echt germanischen SubsUnzen bewahrt hat, auf dem 
Boden der UrhAmath wieder fruchtbar zu macben." 

The least known but perhaps the greatest of all German students of 
Bi^lish constitutional and l^al bistory has been Felix Liebermann 
(1851-I92S).’* It was indeed fortunate from the viewp^t of scholar- 

M Bnfbsh tran«Utn(i by Uot M. Coochrin, Simm 4* MwftNrt. Bsrl UietsUr. tlu Cttmr 
ef <*• Hmtat CtnuMna (LeoSen. ISIS). 

^T. F. T«ul. “Fdix LMbwmui." Aimrj, X (192S>. 311-19$ H. W, C Davis. “Fdix 
UsbeniiAnn.” BUR. XLI <19S6). 91-97. based ia pan <m iotenaatkD from It. L. Foote. H. G. 
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ship that a private fortune enabled him to devote his ful! time to re¬ 
search. When he completed the gymnasium, his father, a Berlin manu¬ 
facturer, wished him to pursue Che commercial lines which had raised 
the family to ample means. Accordingly Liebermann spent four years, 
first in a bank at Berlin, and then in the employ of a German yam¬ 
exporting house in Manchester. Thus he acquired Che English language 
and became so enamoured of English history that a business career 
seemed repulsive. His elder brother Max had turned to painting; Felix 
went to the University of Gdtlingen. At this center, so friendly to 
English studies, he ab^bed critical method from Waiu and further 
enthusiasm from Reinhold Pauli, whose greatest pupil he was to become. 
His dissertation marked out much of the course of Liebermann’s future 
studies. Zt offered a critical introduction to the Dialogus dt Scacccrto 
which Stubbs had recently published in his SiUet Charters. Some of 
the emendations the young scholar suggested were adopted by Stubbs 
in his next edition, and the biographical account of Richard Pitr-Nigel 
has stood till this day. 

Instead of seeking the wider audience of a university chair Lieber¬ 
mann chose the ungrateful task of an editor, and was connected with 
the Afonumenia Cemaniae until His critical introductions in 

volumesXX VIl-XXVI11 of the Scriptarts are a penetrating study of the 
English chroniclers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Un- 
gedruckle Angh^Normannischi Geschicktsguellen (1879) was a welcome 
gift to scholarship; it had begun in collections he made for his own use in 
solving chronological problems. Occasionally he contributed essays to 
historical journals or Fesischrifien, and usually each left its ntark,’* 
Thus an article on Henry of Huntingdon** put to an end the view, still 
found in Freeman, that this chronicler had incorporated in his work 
fragments of folk-songs that might be safely used as historical evidence. 
Similar critical acumen was manifested in Liebermann's contribution 
to the Feslsekrtfi for W. Wattenbach,** representing “the best state¬ 
ment of the case against the Pseudo-lnguU ever published.” Palgrave 
had noted some absurdities in this work, but both he and Freeman 
believed there might still be a genuine core left. In this case Lieber¬ 
mann's superior critical method swept the board clean, and even nar- 

9R. CC (1004), 1SS-S7, «pripwd la hJi CelhtUd F«prrs (n. 1), III, 447-73; and H. W. C. 
Oavla did in BHA, XXVlll (1913), 417-30. Thtro it a portfiit in the F«»iiaPt Wr F. 
UtPtrmanK 1921 ). 

* IN DioifiiM ei Seatfmie (1875). 

*• He aided Pauli in the prepwation of (he Enfiith wriUn in vcdi. XIII end XXVII. and 
hroughi out vol. XXVlll atone (1888). 

■Mort of thaeetudica are lined by Davis <n, SO). 
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rowed the time of the forgery down to the fourteenth century, end 
before 1360. 

In 1883 Liebermnnn. with hie competence already well esublished» 
detennined to concentrate upon the iesidtrotum suggested by Conrad 
Maurer. This great student of early Teutonic laws regarded early 
English institutions, like his own field of the Scandinavian institutions, 
as part of Germanic antiquity, and longed for a comparative study of 
all the old Germanic laws. The Munich Academy supported Ueber' 
mann's project of an adequate edition of the Ai^o-Sai^ laws,*' and 
the Savigny Fund promised financial assistance. Dit Gestiu der Angel’ 
Sachsen is "one of the greatest triumphs of scholarship of our times." *■ 
Palgrave had collated twenty-three texts; but Ljebennann utilised 
180 texts, reduced them to oc^. and gave the most important texts 
aide by side, all with such uncanny accuracy that later scholars have 
found the gleanings meager. The expert will find many cases of his 
ingenuity; e.g., in the first section of the laws of Ethelbert of Kent an 
important word was obliterated in the unique manuscript. Uebermann 
went back to the earliest transcribers, and found the lost word in a copy 
made in the sixteenth century, His cntical analysis of the author, the 
date, the contents, and the prejudices of the writer makes his work en¬ 
during. 

There is a oue in Liebermann's labors vduch reminds one of Giese* 
btecht's famous reconstnicticn of the lost AnnaUs AUahemts and the 
strikii^ confirmation by the discovery of the mariusmpt of these 
anitals by Oefele. On tM basis of a fourteenth-century manuscript of 
the Leges AngUnum, Uebermann had argued that this work was orig¬ 
inally written by a person of London, about 1210, who used the city 
archives, and he indicated certain passages as being later interpolations. 
In 1909 Professor Tout discove^ the Rylands manuscript of the 
Leges, which demonstrably was written between 1204 and 1210, and 
contained the items Liebermann had ascribed to one compiler in the 
predicted order, minus the interpolated material.** 

For a long time Liebermann went unnoticed in England, until his 
remarkable articles on the Pseudo-Ingulf, the Insliluia Cnuti and 
similar subjects ” attracted the attention of York Powell and Mait- 

** For a rwicw oT vfaM had bcaa doae prerlonity. m* M«iUiAd*» irtxk (n. t). cr U«b«r* 
maan’i pr^tory wmf b ha TOhiHf. 

■* The Tcrdjct oT T. F. Tout (ib 20). SIS. VeL 1. t^pctred la pprUota 
IS9S wd ISCO, Cb« tort* with tnariatioca: niL IJ (1906 aad 1912. la two pwti) 

conuba • vocabuUrv aad • waacfcabte^cmafr: aiad the iMt voluse (1916) curled tlic intro. 
docUoo and eusunariecd the editer'e irttial icauiLha^ 

*F. Liebermenn. "ACoatempecwyMuHaceiptorthe *Lcsa Afls>«runL«ndo(uie coOe^ 
tee* 6Hff. XXVlll (1913). 733. the whole vticle. 7aS-4&. 

■The yean from 1662 to 1903 were the moot pradunive of hie whole lUe, when be iMuedlbe 
lHsiUut« Cmdi (1893). tlB CeiuaJiMe Cu«* <1603). Fwirde Cmil A PattOm (1694). Ibecorooa- 
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land.** Then recognition came rapidly. Cambridge gave him an hon¬ 
orary degree in 1896, and the Prussian government bestowed the 
honorary title of professor. 

Bewdcs his Anglo-Saxon laws, Liebennann’s pen produced over a 
series of years mounting to half a century, forty larger studies and in¬ 
numerable lesser articles. He ranged widely, from early law to phi¬ 
lology, ecclesiastical history, and literary criticism.* His field was 
virtually old English KuUuritichickle. He played an important role 
as mediator, and wrote reviews for German journals of many medieval 
works which appeared in the English press. His happy command of 
English also opened to him various English publications and collections. 
As a reviewer he drew upon his rich stores of knowledge, and was an 
appreciative and tactful critic. 

Dealing all his life with critical problems, Liebermann preferred to 
write for scholars in his own compressed German, and rejected sugges* 
tions that he aim at the general public. Tht fact that he never lectured 
or conducted a seminar contributed to his obscurity; and cut him off, 
BO to say, without direct academic issue. A self-made philologist, he 
attained the isolation of the great. The initiated valued him according 
to his scholarship, and in 1913 he was a prominent figure at the Inter¬ 
national Historical Congress at London. It was the tragedy of his life 
that the final volume on the Anglo-Saxon laws appeared at a time 
when Englishmen were fighting Germans; few copies reached England 
until the end of the war.*^ 

Onno KIopp (1822-1904) ** was a native of East Frisia, and became 
professor of history at Hanover. He possessed a fervent love for his 
adopted Hanoverian land, so that Prussia became the emblem of all 
that was evil. KIopp was the bitterest exponent of ircss-deuisch his¬ 
toriography, an ardent political pamphleteer with Guelphic views. He 
blamed Frederick II for the dualism in Germany, and defended the 
Habsburgs. In later years he turned to ultramontanist views and 

(1 BW>, Um iMfts BiwtrT4i 
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became a convert to Catholicign. Hie editico of the complete works 
of Leibniz came Co an xuihappy end with the eleventh volume, when he 
was exiled and the Hanovehan archives were dosed to him. Klopp’s 
lon^t work was osteoably on an Eitglish topic, the Fall of the House 
of Stuart, though the center of gravity incliw to continental afTairs 
in this work of thirteen volumee—surely an exhausting, if not eX' 
haustive. treatment of a limited period. 

Rudolf Gneist (1SI6-9S) ** was a Gennan jurist who not only 
gave deep attentum to English legal heritage, but believed in it enough 
to advocate sane of iu prindplea fee his own country. He was the 
first legal histenian of English constitutmal and administrative insti¬ 
tutions. The son of a judge in Berlin, Gneist studied under Savigny, 
and after obtaining his J. D. (1838) a^ired to a position on the Bench. 
Severai years spent abroad, in Italy, Prance, and England, receded an 
appointment as professor exiraonlinahus of Roman law at Berlin. 
While Gneist car^ on his academic career and writing, he also held 
various judgeships and took an active part in politics, sitting from 1858 
to 1893 in the Prussian Landtag. His convictions allied him to the 
Left. In 1862 he launched a strong attack upon the budget for the 
reorganization of the Prussian army. His efforts were usually directed 
at the practical reformation or improvement of the legal code and the 
judicial procedure; thus his Trial by Jury (1849) resulted from impa¬ 
tience with the existing conditions.’* Gneist's forceful and original 
mind was well able to combine enthusiasm for Prussian monarchy with 
admiration for another country’s ways. In 1888 Frederick III ennobled 
Gneist and appointed him tutor in cmtstituUooal law to the crown 
prince. 

Although he is a man of only one book, that work entitles Felix 
Makower, a Prussian barrister, to mention. His Constiiulional History 
and Consliluiion of the Ckurth of England »is a tboough, ludd, clearly 
organized and minute study of its subject, viewed ^jectively as only a 
foreigner and a lay historian can look at iL Its extensive footnotes indi¬ 
cate alike the author’s erudition, and his modesty regarding his own 
opinions. Even if the text proper were truly inferia. the collection of 
references and data would make the work almost indispensable. The 

Otto Clerkc ttuittpk mn GmiM. QtOteUnimii (Berlm. ISSS); Kxrl Wtkker. RudaOnn 
OohM, Hett 1 of JWmW OmAcr wad tkit CBcrla. ISSS}; Eugen Sehiflw. 

Rud*^ (OA Ca#u( (Berlin, IBS), 

Some of lu» laen iraportAot vorki a«; Adtl timd RUUmS^ i» SttgUitd (16S3 ); £>os 
Vtffmmte*- t»d VtmUhmtwrtrk (1857-60 2 v.;M ed. 18S3-S4); 

(ism), ir. br PUip AibinnhuDda dtk UUkety gf Contliitt- 

lien (Loodoo. 1886. S v.; 2a6 ed.. 1869). 

** Tr*Mb(«d (recB tbe Gecsniv Leodeo. USS: br Alfred Phimmw in The Cntk^ 

Xmew (1896). llS-21. 
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book looks like s critical edition of some classical author: ten lines of 
ten and thirty-five of footnotes and commentary. That the author 
should discuss the development of such offices as those of Archbishop, 
Bishop, and Archdeacon, or of such bodies as Convocations and Chap¬ 
ters, was imperative. Rural Deans and Rural Chapters also are sub¬ 
jects which we have a right to expect; and the same might be said of 
Curates and Churchwardens. But Parish Clerks, Sextons, Beadles, and 
Onanists, Diocesan Synods and Conferences, Deaconesses' Institu¬ 
tions aiKl Brotherhoods^all these Makower included and discussed. 
His work has not yet been superseded. 
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CHAPTER U 


FRENCH HISTORIANS OF INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

I N 1895 J. H. Round, the English hisunan. said that while the task 
of the previous generation had been to interpret the chronicles, the 
task of his own generation was to supj^ement and to correct and 
enlarge the evidence of narrative sources by the critical utilisation of 
charters and other documentary aources. My occasional use of these 
could formerly be made, for few of than except in Germany were pub' 
lished until the last decades of the nineteenth century. Since charters and 
all other documents are emanations of govenunent, church, or other in¬ 
stitutions. documentary sources have to deal ^imarily with institutions. 

A large interest was taken in the history of institutions by many 
German historians in the first half of the nineteenth century. They 
were pioneers in the field. There were several reasons for this unusual 
intaest. In the first place the French Revolution had levelled or aased 
some of the oldest and greatest instituticos in Eur^e. It was a pro¬ 
found political and social upheaval. Secondly, institutions are funda¬ 
mental historical facu and the history of them penetrates to the roots 
of human society. I nstitutioos are not the product of th^. but the 
fixation of experience in habit, custom, tradition, idea, interest, law. 
religion. They are revealing as the common habits and customs and 
ideas of a particular age. The great institutions of history are never 
enacted: they grow. They are among the most enduring things in his¬ 
tory. If fail, they become obsolete and survive only as archaic 
specimens of the past life of man. The study of Institutions when they 
have reached that state is mereandquarianism, historical palaeontology. 
Frequently only the wwd survives after sg^t and structure have 
passed away.' The institutional hisiMian, like the palaeontologist, is 
sometimes able to reconstruct a past institution out of the remnants 
which have survived, as so much of the dvUisation of the Ancient East 
has been reconstituted from the broken shards of ancient pottery. 

• “Br tbe alov uid Mloit akbttr oTUbm iMOlatiooi dwQfB: bat . . . Uw wcnk wUch 

dMifnttc tlwm tvatm pcrmaneoL We eeneequcaOr Uad to ouke tbe mon or \m uo«oc> 
aeeumptioo (hot *ord d w ii iani i l ia pait 6am wfaat A deeifnatcs ww. 

WhereMwIatwehiveln bcttodoeriibrrerr ouDCVtaiebiKBMetiaiikMnt reeonU tfU> 

treat It oltoffetber iod«a>d«iU7 of tbe Mcfdst that It hat remuiea to our ijrm. Ed«ui 
Haxeh. Tk4 Clmttim Ctmdm (2ftd ed.. Loodoo. ISSS). IS. 
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Hundreds of books and periodical articles upon institutional sub¬ 
jects were written in the nineteenth century, especially in “thorough'" 
Germany, But one subject engrossed attention more than any other. 
This was the origin and formation of Feudalism.’ There was a double 
problem in the subject—what was the particular institution which was, 
BO to speak, the “germ-plasm" of feudalism, and next the question 
whether this fundamental nucleus was of Roman or of German origin. 
The controversy arose in Germany but soon spread to France and na¬ 
tional feeling in each coimtry aligned the German scholars, with two 
exceptions, in advocacy of the German origin or origins of feudalism, 
while French scholars to a man contended that feudalism as an insti¬ 
tution was fundamentally of Roman origin. Reams of paper and floods 
of ink were spent by these two opposite schools, the “German School" 
and the “Roman School." While national prejudice sometimes dis¬ 
torted the evidence, in the heat of the controversy practically all the 
evidence of even remote bearing on the subject was critically scrutinised. 

Before the question of Che origin of feudalism was raised by members 
of the Berlin School the general opinion of the eighteenth century had 
prevailed that feudalism was of Roman origin. This was the contention 
of Abb6 Dubos. Were not the French a “Romance'* nation? Was not 
French feudalism in the Middle Ages tkt type of feudalism? Perreciot 
<1728-98) had made this doctrine consecrate, finding the germ of 
feudalism in the Roman laeti. Montesquieu alone had raised a dis¬ 
sentient voice and argued that the ancient German c^mitatus was the 
primordial germ of the feudal relation. 

At first, even in Germany, the Roman School had things their own 
way, The great Savigny, author of Th^ Hislory of Roman Law in iho 
Middle was pro-Roman, but he was not a slavish follower of 
French opinion. He was the first who stressed the importance of the 
Roman Colonate in the development of feudalism.’ Eichhorn, from his 
studies in early German law, came to the conclusion that there must be 
a larger German ingredient in feudalism than hitherto suspected, but 
he did not expand the idea. The first who thoroughly studied the 
problem of the German element in feudalism was Waiu, who enlarged 
Montesquieu's suggestion with regard Co the German cmitaiue, but 

* The mo«C recent •oount to In Alfoiu Doptch. WittsehafUiekt unJ mialt CnH4lat*» ^ 

funpaitehtn KuUitrtitlulcklunt. aus iat Ztit mt C«u«r ftu auf Kfl itn Grotstn {2nd «d.. 
Vienna. 1S23-24. 2 v.), tr. Into by M. G. Beard and Nadine Marahall undar the title. 

Th« sn4 Sadat Fnnda/ians »J £uT9Piaa CiHlUdian (London, 1977). See eapecl^ 

chi. i and ix. 

• Journal pauf la uiamt kttlarUut 4t iroii. VI (ISSS). 273 If. On the Colonate $et M. I. 
noctaviidf, Sindifn tur CtuhitkU 4it rfiniuhan KdauffUs (LApaif. 1910) i Fuetel de Coi^ 
lof'm-i. Kfekffekfs sifT fuilput fifdtUmat d'kiiUift (2fvd ed., Piito, ISWj, ch. i, "LeCdonat 
{(ucnainc/* pp. 3-186. See also (he article “KolODat “ io Pauly-WlMowe'e Rtal>an<ytia^iU. 
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did not carry the thought hr enough. WaiU r^arded the Merovingian 
state as a truly political fc«m. but found in the comilalus a nascent 
element of feudalism and do tnore: whereas subsequent research has 
shown that the Merovingian government was at leak of a semi-feudal 
nature. Mcreover. Waiu failed to estimate the signihcance of the 
property element, Le. land, in Merovingian feudalism. 

A great stride forward in elucidation of the problem of the 
development of feudalism was made with the publication of three 
epoch'inakii^ ««ks by Paul Roth of Munich: Gtsckickie da Bene- 
^aiwestns (1850), Feudalildi und Unterlkaneneerbond (1863), Die Sdku- 
lorisaiicn des KirefieniuJes durck die SoMtu Kcrl Martelk (1874). Roth 
was an advocate of the predominance of Roman institutions in the 
formation of feudalism and contended that the origin of real property 
(land) was to be found in the feudal regime, althot^ it remained for 
Fustel de Coulanges later to prove it He asserted the Roman nature 
of the Merovin^an state, with the exceptim of the anmistionate, which 
he admitted probably grew out of the <omiiain$. Cn>wn*lands, he 
believed, were ceded allodially, as vehtable property, none of them in 
fief, and public law. not private cttitiact, was still the basis of soda! 
order in Merovingian times as uitder the Roman Empire. According to 
Roth's thesis, feudalism proper began with the seculansation of ecclesi¬ 
astical lands by Karl Martel, and the distribution of them as military 
benefices. Roth derived feudalism frcsn three relations: (1) the anti^* 
donate, (2) benefices, (3) the seignionte or subjection of lesser freemen 
to greater freemen, the germ of later overlordship and underlordship 
(suserainty and vassalagei. Only the first relation existed in the Mero¬ 
vingian Age.* 

In these same years Waits enlarged his view and clarified his mind 
on the subject in Veber dU Anfdnff der Vassaliidi (1856) and Die 
Anjdnge des Ltknsueiens (1885). Waiu held a position congruent 
partly with Roth, partly with the Gennan School.* 

In the meantime all French historians cootinued to be unimpressed 
by and even igncrant of the work of Gennan scholarship on feudal 
origins, with the eictptton of Guizot But Guizot spread his interest 
over too many fields k history, and besides was too engrossed in poli¬ 
tics ever to be a thorough scholar. His study of the histtfy of feudalism 
was confined to the academic year 1829-30 when he delivered his 
famous lectures oo the Histcire de la cuHisaiion en France.* In the 
second course and third lecture of this series Guizot severely criticized 

' Fnti^UiU uni UnlfrtAsnmmitite (Weifnar. ISSS). SCS. 

»For other lUnUirt on tha«ubi«et M* DaMmamm-WaJTZ. qo«. SSTS-SSOO. 

* Pihi. 1S29-3S. 5 T.; 6th ed.. 1857, 4 v.; Eiifixh inaaUtiaa hr W. HvUU (New Ycrk, 
1646). 
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the methods and prejudices of the German School without perceiving 
that he, too, was filled with prejudice. The two works by J, M. 
Lehuferou (1807-43) entitled: Hisl(»tt instiiuticms ntiropirtiitns el du 
gouveminuni d4s Mhovingims jttsgu'i I'Sdit 4e 626 (1842) and HisMre 
des instimiotts (arolingiennes et du gmiPtmemint des Carolingiens (1843) 
continued the traditional teaching of Montesquieu and Dubos, and had 
no new interpretation; he was ignorant of what German scholars had 
written. 

The only French historian before the 1870’s who manifested orig¬ 
inality, discovered new sources, and ploughed new ground in the 
history of feudalism was Benjamin Gu6rard (1797-18&4). He was 
successively conservator of the draartment of manuscripts of the Bi- 
blioth6que Royale, director of the Ecole des Chartes, and member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. Gu^rard was the discoverer of the value of 
chartularies as historical sources and a pioneer editor of them. He 
belongs to the older generation of French historians, but his work on 
the Middle Ages was far more enduring than that of any of his con¬ 
temporaries. He edited various chartularies of the great abbeys, and 
his Polyptifue de Tabbi Jrminon (2 v., 1844) has remained a classic: 
it covers the period 811 to 826 and its contents are explained by the 
subtitle: '’D^ombrement des mansee, des serfs ec des revenus de 
Vabbaye de St. Germam de Pr6s sous le r6gne de Charlemagne.” The 
introduction to the Polyptigue isone of the glories of French scholar¬ 
ship,” being, together with Guisot’s lectures, ’’the most important 
contribution to the study of early France produced in the first half of 
the nineteenth century.” Gu6rard investigated the relations of classes, 
the methods of land tenure, and the conditions of institutions from the 
time of the German invasions. Rejecting the thesis that Gaul was 
civilised by the Ftankish Invaden, he showed that, on the contrary, 
the manor as well as the administration were Roman institutions. 
Other chartularies which Gu4rard published were those of St. P6re de 
Chartres. St. Remi de Rheims, St. ^rtin, and St. Victor de Marseille.’ 

Two schools of interpretation, Roman vs. German, thus stood over 
against one another, neither gaining nor lo»ng until after 1870. when 
Fust el de Coulanges set himself to the task of demolishing the whole 
fabric of early medieval history created by the German School. Stiai^e 
to say. so icoruxlasiic was Fustel’s work, so novel his conclusions with 
reference to the nature of the barbarian invasions, that he even in- 

* A n«w «diilon of th« Polypii^ pubi:ihed by Aufuat Lonsnon (Pvia, ISSfr^S, 2 v.). 
See J. II. KeMdi. "Irminoo’i Polypiichum (8].l-26>." end "Pdypijrebum of th« Abboy of 
Sc Remi.” In Tronsacthiu «/ lU PkiMopeoi S«<iHy (London). lS9e>)902, pp. 471 ff. and 
eso IT. On GuArard we GooCM. 200-07: «n4 Neiui tvr M. Dquvju per Af. B. Gutror4, Suifit 
funt rtMitt tur M. Gu4fsftf par M. N. it WoiUy (Pari*. ISSS). 
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curred the opposition of Freoch historuns to wfacsn the names of Dubos 
and Montesquieu were sacred. 

Numa Denys Fusid de CouJanges (1830-09),» like his contempo¬ 
rary Renan^ came of a Bretcm family. He was ban in Paris in the year 
of the July Revolution and the Barricades. After the early death of his 
father, a naval officer, the boy's education was supervised by a grand¬ 
father. and a friend of the family provided the funds to send him to the 
Lyc^ Charlemagne. At the age of twenty he entered the fi^Ie Nor- 
male. Guisot’s La Citilisaiim tn France won his heart for history, 
and the reticent youth took the opportuniiy afforded by an appoint¬ 
ment as sub-librarian to ^end most of his time in the s^usion of the 
Ubrap'. Of his teachers, Charnel gave him the habit of exactness and 
caution against preconceived ideas: Jules ^mon Uught him the habit 
of philosophic doubt which was to become so basic to Pustel's method.* 

The Second Empire was not to auspicious time fa higher education 
or expanding research. The political repercussions of the coup d'etat 
of Louis Napoleon brot^t tbe saddest chapter in the history of the 
illustrious £»le Normale; teachers were dismissed, and tbe new direc¬ 
tor assigned to the school adopted a repressive attitude towards non- 


*P«uICuinud. FtuM dt Cmiimtan (Firk, USS). tbe wort eTbaposUMd friandilhc umo. 
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phUoMpht.” BhahairnfrmfmM. LXIX (ISIS). MS-SS; Ch«W» in Sneythpaadis 

Btiiemka. XI (1010). 974-9S: C V. Uiylow to U Camda Brn j xh f ^k. XVI(I. S19-14: 
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classica] studies. Like the rest Fustel turned to the study of Latin and 
Greek, and drifted into the history of classical antiquity. His teachers 
did not consider him wholly responsive or docile; his comrades were 
struck by hie original views, Already then Fustel saw things not as 
other men, and already then he had embraced with enthusiasm the 
inductive method, writing an essay in praise of Bacon. It was under 
similar influences that Taine received his training at the £cole Normale 
a few years after Fustel. 

In 1853 Fustel de Coulanges was enrolled as a member of the recently 
established £cole francaise d'Athines. then the only French school 
abroad. During a sojourn of two years in classic Greece he collected 
impubiished materials and wrote his first publication, a memoir on the 
island of Chios (1857),“ In 1855 he was made instructor in history at 
the Lyc6e in Amiens, and during his short stay there he prepared the 
two theses for the doctorate at the £coie Normale. Polybt (1^7) was a 
study of the Greek historian’s account of the Homan conquest of Greece. 
It was praised for its erudition, clarity, and facile writing, and for the 
choice of proofs whereby Fustel sustained his theris: that the Greek 
aristocracy had succumbed rather willingly to the rule of the Roman 
aristocracy. His Latin thesis on the cult of Vesta>> showed the develop* 
ment of what was originally a domestic cult into the official cult of the 
city. Its central idea, the textual analysis, and the forceful exposition 
all heralded Fustel's coming masterpiece: La CiU 

After teaching at the Lyc4e St. Louis in Paris for two years, Fustel 
was called to the chair of medieval and modem history at the University 
of Strasbourg. His success in the ten years he was there (1860-70) was 
phenomenal. He found a faculty ‘'aux trois quarts morte.” and his 
vigorous and scholarly lectures elicited, as he himself testified, *'un 
enthousiasme naif.” He proposed to "embrasser Thistoire entire,” 
and gathered around him more than a hundred students. 

La CiU antique was written in six months in 1864, on the basis of a 
course of lectures given in 1862-63. In view of its instant and continu¬ 
ous success it seems odd that the author had to publish it at his own 
expense.^* Its fundamental idea is that the beliefs of man are the 
determinants, and even the creators, of his institutions. In the preface 
to La Cili aniuf^t Coulanges wrote: ^‘The past never completely dies 
for men. Manmay forget it, but he keeps it with him always. For such 
as he himself is in each epoch he is the product and T4sum6 of all ante¬ 
rior epochs, If he descends into his own soul, he can rediscover there 

"Prinl&d in Artki»*t4n icitni\fi9U4t. l-«r »4ric, t. V, 

" Quid Vrtigt cuitu* (V) inuithiii ttltrum priralit pubiieit^ totutril (1SS8). 
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these different epochs, and distinguish them according to the impress 
which each had made on him.” Fraser's Tht Golden Bough is an ex- 
tended commentary on this propcsilion. In antiquity Fustel found that 
religious beliefs were most powerful- Startup with the origins of the 
Greek and the Roman family, he discovered that the family group was 
built around the worship of deceased ancestors. Upon this cult of the 
dead was imposed a second religion: that of the forces of nature, which 
was better adapted to sodal progress. This formed a s»t of common 
denominator to all families and presided at the rise of dries, replacing 
diverrity by unity of belief- The dty was still modelled after the family; 
it had its hearth, its god. and its cult. Its law and imtitutions diw 
their roots frmn religion.'* In time men developed other interests and 
demanded new sanctions. A series of revolutions led to changes in 
government and in dvil laws: the priest-king yielded to an oligarchy 
and that in turn to democrades. As the horiscn of men widened, local 
deities were merged: “la fusion dee divinity locales prepara insenrible* 
ment la fusion des dt6s.” Thus a larger unity was presaged. Greek 
cosmopolitanism weakened the sense of patnotism, and Rome made the 
whole of the Meditenanean basin her own. The many dries yielded to 
one. With the advent of Christianity, however, a wedge was driven be¬ 
tween rel igion and government, and with the ruinof the old rel igions, came 
the ruin of the old institutions. The new faith established a new society. 

When it hrst appeared, Le ON onii^ue p ossesse d a bold novelty. 
One can discover traces of the influence of Montesquieu's L'Espfil de 
lois in it. or of TocqueviUe,'* or of the broad conception of history en¬ 
tertained by Michelet. Like Renan’s Vie de Jisus, published in the 
previous year (1863). Pustd’s book caught the tide of a strong interest 
in religious history.'* Few. however, of his many readers realised the 
new method and intention of its author. For yean Fustel was thought 
a Catholic and a clerical, because he gave such a prMninent rOle to rdi- 
gion. Louis Menard cxmceived a violent distaste for the wcvk.'* The 

rtfixMA. qui cnUntl r£(M. ct qui tatrvMaait It •• MuttbtiMt 
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tmein m {Pvk. ISEO^ S ▼.)- othoflo auOun qatnb u ted much, ted there »m 

tnolher branch turn^ to ancMBt reli(i 0 M. tmoof vkon Louk Ulnard wa& a promineot 
opooentof (bebnutjaorcbepaxancuitt. The deaWt aow tat colainiwd on the one band 
Id Renan, on the other k Fuetei. Cp. Jallka, Scfrtd* <& S>, p(x xe>aei 

** See the istertatinx brocfaitfc of Edouard Chtapieo. Im Met peBluuet ti refiiietue* 4t 
Putkl 4* CewkMfTj /eprto 4u de tee i rar n>W>t> (pieU. IdOS). U dali chiefly with Fuatd’e 
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warm praise of the devout among his readers was a source of embar¬ 
rassment to the author.*'' 

In execution, arrangement, and style the book was a masterpiece 
and has become a classic of French historical literature. Two criticisms 
levelled against it, however, must be considered. The one is that Fustel 
wrote with d prim conceptions, with the idhs maitressts which he de¬ 
nounced 80 vehemently in his later years. This criticism was made by 
d'Arbois de Jubainville among oth^.** In justification of Fustel it 
must be said that in this earlier work he concealed the baggage of erudi¬ 
tion. It was a work of synthesis, rather than one of detailed analysis 
which showed the reader the author’s mental processes, his doubts, and 
slow advance of thought through a mass of sources. He said himself 
that in his researches one study led to another, and before he knew it, 
he had written some thirty essays, and his bwk was done. But the 
incisive clarity with which Fustel could present his final conclusions 
lent color to the notion of d pricri history. 

A second and perhaps more valid criticism is that La CiU anii^i 
assumes a concurrent phenomenon as a cause. If ancestor worship ii 
encountered at the beginning of religion and was inseparable from 
fomily life, that does not prove that it was the causal principle in the 
family. If the beliefs of men change at the same time as the rest of their 
institutions, this does not prove that the former produced the change in 
the latter. Fustel went so far as to say it was the sole cause! But 
Fustel de Coulangea never pretended to exhaust the whole of history 
in any of his stud ies. *' J ’ai con;u mon sujet suivant de certai nes limites; 
il sufiit que, dans ces limites«ll, je sols rest4 fiddle fi la vdritd.” One 
of his most authoritative interpreters, Camille JuUian, has said that if we 
seek in La Citi antique only the rapport between beliefs and social forms 
b antiquity, and the rdle of religion in the union of human groups and 
in the external life of men, perhaps not a line need be changed in Fustel’s 
book.** 

In the years spent at Strasbourg the rising scholar found few "com- 
pagnons d’dtude et de pensde.” Those who think of him as primarily a 

cemapoAdaei with M4n«rd cbout L# CiU which thet lover of popn antiquity thoufhc 

a ChrifCiv) attack, and E^MUra privata axpoaiUon of hla aim method la wrltinf (be book, 

Set FutCel'aown wordi in Culrtud (n, 8), 160 nola; cp. 32. 

>* lienrid’Arboitde Jubainville. Diuxmeititfet^kfift Pkii^airt, etiiifU4i4B9UU4t. fAuiut’ 
Ux4 Tkltrryii^t Futul U Couimtu (Puib 1SS6). It containe a heated attack upon Fuetel. 

"P«T e4U trul que la famille n'avait piut at reiifion doineatique, u coneUtuUen at eon 
droit fureflt trajuformda; par ttla wi que I'Etat n’avalt plua u rdl^lon oAcleUe, lea rhgiM du 
fouvemeinent dea hommea furent cham^tea pour teujeura." Quoted in Juliian. Sxtrxilt 
(n. 8). p. ciii. n. 2, 

** Kmtt critic fkitixirt tS U linMut4 ,1 (1S66>, 376, quoted In Toumeur-Aumont fn. 8), 
31 

*' Cp. Juliian. Bxtraiit (n. S), p. elv, Por longer dleeueetona of tha book, aee Utid., pp. cl-^v: 
Gu Iraud, Futit! dt Ccvlxnin (n. 8}. ch. ul pp. 29-48. 
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medieval historian overtook the fact that his next great work, the InsH- 
luiims poliii9U€s d$ Ut Frimct, was projected for four volumes of which 
two would fall in the modem held. In 1870 be was called back to Paris 
to succeed Geffroy at the fietde Nonnate where he had entered as a 
student twenty yean before. 

The Franco-Prussian War was a turning point in Fustel’a life. It 
directed his attention away frwn antiquity, and centered it once more 
on his native land. He turned his pen to the cause of the moment. In 
an ootn letter he protested against the religton of hate preached by the 
Gennan pastors. Jn an article on Alsace be answered Mommsen, urging 
that such regions ought to have self-deterraination rather ihui be 
bandied about as any nation’s private property, Patriotic fervor ac« 
counts for the tartness of his article on the German historians, pub¬ 
lished in 1872.** In view of all this it has frequently been said that the 
war made of Fustel a patriotic historian who hated Germany and her 
institutions, and this is used as a key to explain all his writings and 
attacks upon the Germanists following 1870. This has been proved 
to be a wrong opinion.** 

It is easy to see how the legend was created. Nothing could have 
been more startiii^ than the article in the Rmit des deux mondes in 
1872, entitled "L’lnvaskm germanique au V* slide, son caract^re et 
ses effete." *« The artide was a bold assertion that the much'discussed 
Germanic invasiens in the fifth century had exerted no perTnanent in* 
fiuence on the history, religion, cust^ns, government, or structure of 
society in France, Another surprising artide on "La propri6te fon- 
d6re" in the Roman Empire and in Merovingian Gaul Mowed. Fustel 
was trying to find the orig^ of feudalism elsevdiere than in Germany I 
The new thought grew, and filled with its luxuriance the whole of a 
brilliant volume issued in 1874: the first volume of his Histoire dts 
insiiMiom pclilidues de Canetetw France. 

Fustel's work was strongly subversive of the whole Germanist theory. 
The invasions, he dedared. had been in part misunderstood, and in 
part misrepresented. They were not a conquest; they brought nothing 
new and changed nothing directly. Posdbly they accelerated the 
development of feudalism: but feudalism would have come, even if 
there had been no invaskms, as a result of the cemditions in the Roman 

" " L4 minttr* d'fcrirt I'hittoa^ a Peine* e> «a AUaEMt*^** JtDN. d (1S73), 241-51. 

» Mooed, eoe oC thaMroivM md mo« pMUBt oppmiWor vofMol Fuctd'i vim. faM 
namtaed Um cahien erf hn leeusw at Stnebeorc *Ad bcn« iriui«M te ta* ^ tbit Ok feno*! 
teiMT ef viev* oa th* cerly OcmiM wen ■kvndr <B paper Mere tbe War, and dUnfsd 

enJr in pointi o( deud a late* renr*. RH, XU <iean. 2S3. Simca prCFva tbe nme condo- 
iktti to have «p»etred dreedr In (be hetsns beftn U» BieprM. Cp. ASUF, XVI11 (1894), 
35-72. ^imm riinTft nrt fhiT rtihm hnl rnhliihnilimlif * ii rl)*r 

FOH. XaX (1872), 241. 268. 
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Empire itself. He rejected the conception of Thierry that the invasions 
were the triumph of one race over another, of Germans over Romanized 
Gauls. They were not a victory of conquerors who imposed new insti¬ 
tutions of their own upon the vanquished, but either repeated acts of 
brigandage by warring bands, quickly forgotten, or a settlement of 
landless barbarians, not on their own terms, but as cohm of the Gallo- 
Roman proprietors of the soil The personal allegiance so peculiar to 
feudalism was not first introduced by these invaders, for the Roman 
institution of clientage was steadily developing into this personal rela¬ 
tion on its own account. Fustel de Coulanges further contended that 
the organization of the country districts and rural areas of Gaul ofier 
the invasions of the Germans still remained wholly Roman. The Ro¬ 
mans remained either ignorant of, or only slightly acquainted with the 
German village community. The Germans found the Roman villa 
system everywhere and adopted it so completely that the German 
village ran into the Roman groove. The predominance everywhere, if 
not the supremacy of the villa over the village must be admitted. 
Monod has summarised the argument in a syllogism: 

Csul htC never been oppreseed w unhappy under Roman dominion: 

The Gennane poweeaed no ortflaal institution that they could traneplant to the eoll of 
the Empire; 

The invaiioni had not the character of a conqueit. hut rather were a paciAc settlement of 
Romanised Germini who recarded lhameelvea ai lubieeu of the Empire; 

Therefore: the E^rtnkiah Initltuiloni could have been nothing but Romen tnetltutlone 
aJtored by berbariam and ignonnee.** 

It would be a mistake, though one which many have made, to con¬ 
clude from this that Fustel regarded feudalism, whose discussion forms 
the core of this volume, as essentially Roman. He insisted that feudal¬ 
ism was neither Roman nor German, but that of all institutions it 
strikes its roots deepest in the soil of human nature. ‘'EUe n’appartient 
nl i une 6poque, ni d une nation; elle appartient k la nature humaine.'* 
Fustel disliked to be called a Romanist, but he could not shake off the 
label. His own editor Jullian admits its truth in so far as he left little 
space for German traces after the invasions,^ and in view of the per¬ 
sistence with which he harassed the Germanists. Today, when a saner 
balance has been struck between Romanist and Germanist, the position 
of Fustel is more justly appreciated. 

It was Fustel’s greatest grief that the reading public and his fellow- 
historians failed to appreciate the honesty and even the nature of his 
method. He complained that his critics never took the trouble to con- 

« RH (h. 23). XLI. 2$2. 
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suit the numerous references he gave at the bottom of every p^. They 
contented themselves with denoundng his interpretation without goir^ 
back to the texts themselves. After the stcrm of criticism against his 
first voltime, Fustel felt obliged to abandon his plan to continue the 
work on the same scale down to recent He had announced a 

second volume, cm the "regime feodal/' for ld75, to be followed soon by 
a third on royalty Limited by the estates-general. and a fourth on the 
absolute monarchy of France down to 1789. This great synthetic study 
of French pcditical institutkxts had to be laid aside. Fustel had stated 
conclusions rather than elaborated his proofs: from all sides he was 
challenged to produce more evidence. To the task of enlarging the 
vestibule of his projected edihce Fustel gave the rest of his all'too'brief 
life, He turned to the analytic method and took the reader into his 
workshop. He did not spare him page after page of critidsm and expo* 
sition of individual texts: he lugged all his appaxctus criiicus out into 
the open. Each chapter grew to the dimensions of a volume, each ps^e 
bristled with references and was sown with the marks of erudition. It 
was TK>t a vain parade of learning,but a determined effort to ham¬ 
mer the truth into ^stinate heads. It grew to be even more. He con* 
vinced himself that his generation needed a lesant in historical method. 
At any other time, he declared, '*on n'avait trtsU fee testes avec tant 
de leg&ret^.” By example and by precept he set himaelf up as the 
teacher and critic of the historiognphy of his lime. 

The years took heavy toll of his strength. From 1$70 to 1875 he 
lectured at the £cole Nttmale: in December of the latter year he entered 
the Sorbonne as assistant to Geffrey. His lectures were a matter of 
rigid discipline, for himself as for his students.** For yean the Faculty 
des letties of Paris had asked that a chair of medieval history be created 
for him. but the old reputatioci as a "clerical'’ feom the time of La CiU 
aniiqut prevented legislative action until 1878. Then in 1880 the direc* 
tor of the £cole Normals died, and Fustel was practically forced to 
accept the position. His genius was not suited to administrative labors: 
they interrupted his research and bore heavily on his health. After 
four years he resigned and returned to the Sorbonne. 

The achievement of the last six years of his life (1863-1889) was 
tremendous. No one knew what it cost him to wring from his failii^ 

■ Jolliui. in edftinc ibe poMboAMm veioM ol La aifimt iu ttpm fUM 

below) in hin p. vi. be dad DM (biok be had to complete biNiofraphy. 

’'M. PuiUI de Coulpniea iwk X 3 tout te 40 ! M rapporuil t eon luic*. oe uw a nodeniM el 
Cenee imcae: il ac (eneit pea S le swatTW.** 

ia"VMi venei ebereber iei.” be toM bit beaim. **non dietTactMo ou un pur pleWr 
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in U Grtnd* SnryclapMw. XVIU. 31i. 
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physical frame every atom of energy to sustain his flashing brain at its 
task. Fused labored eight to ten hours a day, eliminated physical 
exercise, and weighed out his food in a meticulous diet. In 1889 he took 
to his bed, but still refused to stop writing. With reluctance he saw that 
death would soon remove his pen from his Angers, and entrusted his 
notes and manuscripts to his pupil Camille Juilian. 

The larger and significant portion of Fustel de Coulangcs' writings, 
save for numerous articles, was thtis published posthumously. His 
Hisloire dts insliluiions poHli^es de Tancienne France bad grown from 
one volume (1874) to six octavo volumes of some five hundred pages 
each- Only the third and fourth were completed by the author himself, 
and published in 1888 and 1889- These were La monarchU jiancfue, 
and L'AUeu et le domaine rural pendant I’ipoque mirovingienne. The 
other four were rapidly and piously edited by his literary executor from 
Pustel's manuscripts and notes. In the ord^ of their appearance they 
were Les origine^ du rigime fiodah le bhtifice et U patronot (1890), La 
Gaule ramatne (1891), Linpastan germani^e el lajfn de TEmpire (1891), 
and Les Iran^amatians de la rayauH pendant i'ipoque caroliniienne 
(1892). In addition Juilian edited two other volumes of hie teacher's 
collected studies; Nouvellti recherchsi sur quelgues problhnes d'hisioire 
(1891) ** and Questions hisloriques (1893). 

FusteVs mastery of the entire field of documentary evidence was 
complete. Nothing escaped him. He compelled a new evaluation of the 
Germanic invasions. He made it impossible to look upon them as a 
human torrent which swept everything of the old Gallo-Roman institu¬ 
tions away. He restored France once more to Roman civilization.** 

No one could do more with texts than Fustel. Yet there is truth in 
Monod's charge that. "He loved difficult questions, but he reduced them 
to too simple terms; he saw their difficulty, but not their complexity." ** 
He made history too logical. PlachsaidofCoulanges; 

He elicki to the letter. The buklution i« incarnated b a ueramental word. ... If 
the word ii not there, the biUtution is not.** 

To this religion of texts Fustel remained faithful all his life. There 
was something of ascetic self-renunciation about the way in which he 
disciplined his mind under the great principle. "Le meilleur historien 

* A flrsi volmne. tut pT90lHnu tTkisMu. had been publiahed by Fustel 

in lelXS. All works appeared at Paris. 

■ Rfirbcy d'Aurcvilly. Ltt kisi«fitfa (Paris. 1SS6: Le XIX* siecle. 2, iSr., L«« oeuvree et les 
hommisl. 31; "Nous veilS de^onnanieSs ! Nous voUS rappelSs i nos orifinss. qul sent eseea* 
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e$t cdui qui se tient h plus prte des textes, qui n'^tzit et n^rne m pense 
que d'apr^ eux.” He warned his students against the preliminary 
readii^ of secondary works. They would obtrude a cloud of preconcep¬ 
tions before their eyesi perhaps confirm them in error; at any rate ob¬ 
scure the new truth that the eouices, objectivdy studied, might reveal, 
The first thing the historian must do. in approachmg any epoch or 
problem, is to determine what means we have of knowing, i.e., what 
texts exist. Fustel was not afraid not to know, as when he found the 
materials on the ancient Gennans insufficient for scientific prmounce- 
ment; he roundly scored sch^ars who took refuge in ingenious hypothe* 
ses rather than admit ignorance. Having determioed what sources are 
available, the historian must settle down to patient and humble study. 
**Les textes ne sont pas toujours v^diques: mais Thistoire ne se fait 
qu’avec les textes, et il ne faut pas leur substituer ses opinions person- 
nelles.” 

Analysis^as the chemist detects the elements in a strange mixture 
and notes their behavior and peculiantiee—analyM of the sources was 
the historian’s task. Every student of history knows Fustel's saying: 
” It requires years of artalysis for a day of synthesis." Fustel gave many 
instructions as to how this intensive analy^ was to be carried out. 
Documents should be read in their entirety rather than second-hand in 
fragments and without the context. The historian must asumilate the 
spirit of the age he studies. '’He boasted of being the only man who 
Had studied every Latin text from the sixth century B.c. to the tenth 
century of the Christian era.'* ** Yet every document must be studied 
separately and by itself. Fustd oritida^ M<»od (or paralleling a 
chapter in Gregory of Tours with the Salic Laws, when not a word in 
Gregory’s text hints at them. A historian must rK>t read into a text 
things which are not there. Each word must be examined and scruti¬ 
nised minutely, not only for its etymology but for its contemporary 
usage. ’’L’histoire d'un mot marque le oours des idfies." ** Fustel's 
own word-studies have been universally acknowledged as models. He 
caustically criticised great scholars both in France and Germany for 
what he thought were misinterpreiatim of words in the documents, 
e.g., Monod, Lavelleye, Maurer, and Lampredit. On the other hand 
he gave due credit to the careful textual andysis of Gu^rard, Mabillon, 
Godefroy, Pardessus. Mommsen, and Waits. 

Fustel de Coulanges warned his students that ’"in order to search for 
some great truth one has almost always first of all to refute some great 
error.” He counselled them CMtinually not to bow before dogmatism, 

UOOOCH. 211. 
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or subject tbw thought to any individual, but “to see everything by 
themselves and to walk boldly alone.” Fustel was a consuming fire 
when he chanced upon a writer who quoted his documents at second* 
hand. He had slight use for secondary works of any sort. 

He abominated the philosophy of history. He believed that drawing 
analogies in history was a dangerous method. That favorite device of 
many historians, of comparing or contrasting some other age or prob¬ 
lem with the present for the sake of vividness, or clarity, he regarded as 
almost criminal practice. As a student of Greek and Roman history, 
Fustel had observed how some modem writers treated Roman consuls 
as modern kings or princes, if the writer was a monarchist, or as revo¬ 
lutionary leaders, if he was a republican. It was absurd to compare 
ancient Gaul under Roman rule with modem Ireland under English 
domination, or Poland subjected to Russia! The most fruitful cause of 
error lies in patriotic influences. Fustel'a withering comment was: 
history is a science, patriotism is a virtue; the two must not be 
confused. “For forty years I have fought prejudice, urgirtg young 
historians to be independent, to read past ages through their own 
eyes rather than through ours." He once summed up his method in a 
preface; 

In iheM rewsrchea, I ihall (olkw the nme method I have practiced for thirty-five 
yun. It may be lUted in theee three rulee: I. itudy directly and only aourcee in the 
minuteet detail; 2. only believe what they ihow; 3. reeoluiely separate from the hlitory 
of the past modem Ideu which micht be read into it by a false method. No more in thle 
new volume than In Cili will 1 acrvple to find myself in dliaareement 

with lone preveiling opinions provided I am in agreement with the aourcee. I &m not 
ignorent of the hatreds to which this method expoiee me. I Irritate, without wlihing to. 
all thoae whoen syeteeoe lay reeeaivtAc derange. 1 offend, without deliberate intent. aU 
thoee whoae iradftlntAi half-^eendsv (deml^ridiUon) my work disconcerts. These are 
persona wito wUI hertly pardon en. I expect from them, again, a mixture of violent 
attack! and sugKed iastriusUoAH. But they have accuatomed me to it ao well for the last 
twenty-five years that 1 am no lougcr to be bothered. Banden, age and lllnees wim me 
to he^ no lopger the hrambfce heidde the road and to keep my eyaa fixed only upon 
science.** 

The "day Cif synthc^o" i:s thtf end and climax of historical research. 
Here too Fustel was a master; but this "last of the poativists” ob¬ 
served austere self-restraint. Occasionally his studies are highly con¬ 
densed. A short chapter on the nature of the rural domain is a six page 
synthesis of extend ve researches on villa and town names in Merovingian 
Gaul and the changes they underwent; these ^ pages have sucty-six 
citations.” The aim of history for Fustel was that of all sciences: to 
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understand.^ The subject Icr the hisKvian was “the &ctSp the usagea, 
the ideas of each epoch.*' * These, and not persons, were the grist for 
an historian's mill. He did not rate highly Taatus* ability (or analyzing 
personalities." 

Waitz died in 1886 and Fustd de Coulangee in 1889. By the 1890's 
it may be said that the issue between French and German historians 
with regard to the origin of feudalism had been settled in favor of pre* 
dominantly Roman origin. But the waters were soon troubled by a 
new contention. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century a group of scholars came 
forward contendii^ that there was a Celtic factw in the fomtttion of 
feudalism not yet recognized. As might be eiq^ected a French historian 
was the advocate of this doctrine^Jacques Flach. He contended that 
vassalage was a pecuharly Celtic contribution to feudalism, that the 
word fossus was a Ceitic word and that (he jvaciice was descended from 
Old Celtic clientage which did not perish but passed into Gallo>Roman 
society and thence to the PrarUts." Flach. however, did not stress 
feudalism as primariiy of any racial origin. It sprang from the dissolu* 
tion of Roman society and the formation of a Romano^erman society 
in its roots; it proceeded from a general necessity of protection. Not 
until the Carolingian age did the new formation of society acquire the 
riotous fc^m of a policical system and that, at that time, was too arti- 
ficially devised and too personally impost by Charlemagne to be 
permanent. A^nfwruf,’8pcntaneous feudalism was formed slowly during 
and after the break-up of the Carolingian Empire. “ Le r^^e seigne- 
rial se presents au X* uMe dans sa pureU native et il attaint au XI* 
son plein ^panouissement.” 

like Fustel de Coulanges, who died three years after Flach's first 
volume appeared. Flach relied chiefly upon documentary sources for 
evidence, ^though not so exdurively. His favorite documents were 
charters, which were a rich and ten exploited mnt of sources than 
other documents. He studied these ^ovince by province, almost do- 

* "We do not bdiere ve w obliced to IM o«t If the kvtitiiUon M eolonUition 
durlnt the RemAA Ereptrel »«e food or ted la KoaV, We we not oekod te a monJ 
judfnwt of tte 'cotooau.' . . . Tte htewiaa w»te* to ead or etand. see to judfe." 
/Itch^ekti (n. 9>, 131 

« del iniftrwim (o. S4). 1C. 480. 

■*H» (Taatwl profon^ oT po y cte lc i f k il oteamtion ii aot pndady the tooet 
preeloua quality of aa hteoriaa wbo. ia tbe Mady of oortet te, alioeU be IM eoncomed 
with eearchinc out tte teUot depUie of (te tenaa tewt Uaa with dearly perceiving 
•cdal lerme, iMeresu. aod all tte tmtte Mtdy reblivo to chan g in g humanity." 

/M. It. 240. 

* Pitch preferred tbe ca pra tkm rdgnw aripiBtn^l to that of /Mattrd or r4<im fUM. 
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rappone de tuaorain ft vaanl ct la i‘apport$ de tewnwg ft eojot. ft trnanrifr os ft terf." Im 
ottfiitu i4 Fmeitmu Frmtt (n. 32).!. kittod. 7. note. 
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main by domain. Of all French historians Flach remains the master of 
the use of chartularies.^^ 

The most distinguished pupil of Fustel de Coulanges and his literary 
executor was Camille Jullian (1859-1933), who made ancient Gaol his 
special province and occupied the ^t c^air of Antiquit^s Nationales 
at the Collie de France for a quarter of a century.** Jullian had been 
fired with a passion for antiquity during his own student years at the 
&oIe Normale, when he heard the lectures of Fustel and studied 
Roman epigraphy under Ernest Desjardins at the College de France. 
Before entering upon his own career he went to Berlin to hear the famous 
Mommsen lecture. But strongest of all determining forces in Jullian's 
experience was his stay at the £coIe fran^ise in Home. 

For many years Jullian taught at the University of Bordeaux. In 
1887 he began to contribute to the Heme kistoritiui the series of Built* 
tins d'anliguilU rmcines which was to run for more than twenty years, 
and later alternated with Bulletins iPanlttuilis nationales, gauloises el 
iallo-romaints (ending in 1908). About 1912 Jullian planned a great 
Hieloift rmcine, as a councer«part to the Histoire de la Caul* he had 
started to publi^. The work was never really commenced. 

Fustel de Coulanges bequeathed the precious manuscripts of his last 
years to his favorite pupil to publish. In the spring of 1890, less than 
six months after Fustel's death, the first volume came forth, and by 
1893 Jullian had seen through the press six volumes of hU great teacher’s 
work. His own Histoire de Bordeaux depuie les arigines Jus^'en J89S 
was a model of French provincial history and inspired the Histoire d* 
Nancy of his friend Christian Pfister. In 1905 Jullian was called to the 
College de France. 

His name is above all else associated with his Histoire de la CouU, in 
eight volumes. Gaul has been juetly termed his ’’patrimony.” Other 
writers before him had sketched the extension of Rome’s power over 
her northern provinces. Mommsen had seen only Rome and Caesar. 
Jullian refused to take his stano on the Tiber and to watch Rome’s 
advance with the eyes of a Roman sympathizer.** Gaul had its own 
historical justification apart from Rome. He followed the vicissitudes 
of its people before the Romans came, their relations with the Greek 
culture at Marseilles, and the struggle against the Roman yoke. Jul* 
lien’s hero was Vercingetorix and not Caesar. It is interesting to note 

" ScQ bli roTtari(s iW, 3-u. Pitcb'a lub^equent volumes pMsed beyond the period of 
oriRine of the feudal regime. Hie other worki ere contidcred bdow. pp. 37S-SI. 

Thv inaujtural lecture of h<t Ncceeeor, Albert Grenier, eontiine in doi^uent tribute, ep. 
XCC. XXXV a {193S). 2*eSrie. 1-ld. MeuriccTouMint, Biotaphit it ComitU JulUon <Ptfie. 
Id3&. Socteid d’UiliOA, "Lea SeUee Lcttra";, 66, snd a bibliography of Jullian'i writinp in 
JiQH. CXXII (1935). 17S>S0. 

" “ li prend aon point de vue en Gaulc mSene,’* nyi M. Crenler. “tt non point de Roioe." 
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that his teacher Fustei believed the Gauls acc^ted the Roman yoke 
willingly, whereas JuUian regarded them as heroes stn^glir^ for lib^y. 
Of consuls, emperors, and conquerors, he says: 

CeU c’MC la facade canMCrSe de T^difiee. vaiae et tetnaon^rt comma I'tiogc d’un 
mort ou una hanAc*Ja offideUe. Elk ima ache la vie rtaik dee honunea at d«» pauplea 
qui occupant cat tdiSea (IV, 4531. 

Throughout the whole work he stressed the importance of historical 
gec«raphy. 

Paul Fabre (1S59-'1909) ** was another ardent pupil of Fustei de 
Coulanges and married bis daughter. Bom at 5aint*£tKnne on the 
Lcnre. his presence at the ficole Ngnnale, where he studied from 1879 
to 1882, coincided with the years when Fustei served as director. The 
serious'minded student was captivated by the ideals of his teacher. A 
long sojourn in Rome as member of the £cole francaise (1882'86) 
determined the direction of his historical studies. He was drawn to 
ecclesiastical hist^ and planned a study of the administration of the 
papal state in the thirteenth century, but Fustei advised him to begin 
earlier with the registers of Gregory the Great The result of his re* 
searches was a brilliant monogratA upon the history of the formation 
of the papal patrimony. This was followed by his moat important work, 
a critical edition of the Liber censuum (1889 ff.). In 1895 he was sp' 
pointed to the newly created chair of n^ieva! history at Ulle, but in 
1899, at the age of fMty, be died on the threshbold of r^w labors that 
would have enriched historical scbolarahip. He had broken new ground 
in papal history in the use of polyptychs and chartularies. 

Achille Luchaire (1847-19(^),^* FXistd's successor at the Sorbonne, 
was perhaps the greatest French medievalist after the death of Ciry. 
His approach to history was through philological studies upon the 
Basque and Gascon languages.** Hu major thesis. Alain U Grand, sire 
d'AirH: Tadminisiraiion royal* el la fiodaliU du midi, 2440~1S22 (Paris, 
1877), was crowned by the Frend) Academy as a striking contribution 
to the history of the Midi. Auguste Mdinier, who reviewed the book, 
declared it was too short for the subject, and expre s sed the hope that 

** Sm G«orfe* Dtiard, “L’otifvr* IwtarkM de Piul Fatn." ki tht Mtlmfu FamT Fatrt 
(Pirk ISCS). pp. iMzi. Thk voliia* akP tm • froeUipkB pho|o(raph, and a btUtofraphy 
ef FaW«*i vrUlncB, pp. uxiMCxrri For a Iea|«r tiiopw)Sieal ootice. mo AM Pueeh and 
GoocfB Gptiu in AmiMvc dr f A—rt Won Sts mtt km fUaer *4 tacoU Notmalt 

npirmtrt CPario, ISOQ. 120>3S. 

** Notka by hk onir Aincrias onickM, J. W.Tboapaon, inrWN«<>M.LXXXVII (ISOS). 
$13-14. FuflgaJ ad*eiie>kaaJWF.aJOa 0909). bf A. d«F»rQle.S8S-9S. and by Albert 
Crotoet. 692^. Inbatt do la Tour. " AduOea LticSake.** k RDM. Lt I (1909). S7$-S01. 

* Cp. bk Latin tlwak. Dt fmtm atadmin (Fana. 1S77). rcpriolad k FKaeb with aom« 
addltiom la Car ^figims ImpnsHatm U t A«*koeaf (IS77); ako tbe £r»d< txf ks idiemdt 
pyrmtou i* is /rsifmtt (Parta, 1S79>, a^ hk frinrri de tckB et fafarw lisieete taacsn 

(Park. 1881). 
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the author would continue to devote himself to the neglected field of 
the history of southwestern France. For a time, however, Luchaire, 
who was called to a professorship in the University of Bordeaux in 1879, 
continued in philology; he still had to find his mHier. 

In 1880 the Academy offered a prise of three thousand francs for the 
best study upon the progress of the royal power under the first six 
Capetian kings. Two years later Luchaire’s memoir carried away the 
prire, and was published in revised form as Hisioire des instituiicns 
mcruirchiqius de la France sous les premiers Capiliens, 9S7~1280 (2 v., 
1883). This made Luchaire’s reputation, and was followed by his 
Etudes suT les acUs de Louis VJI (Pahs, 18^), which obtained the Prix 
Gobert of the Academy of Inscriptions, and Louis VI U Gros; annales 
de savie el de&on ripse (Paris, 1890), prefaced by a valuable 

introduction. In 1890 appeared a volume of lectures he h^ delivered 
at the Sorbonne, Les communes franfaises d Tipoque des Capitiens 
directs; and in 1892 he brought out his Manuel des institutions franfaises, 
period des Capitiens directs, an indispensable volume to every student 
of medieval institutions. To Lavisse's Histoire de France he contributed 
two volumes on the eleventh, twelfth, and early thirteenth centuries. 
The chapters devoted to Philip Augustus and the society of his time 
surpass anything ever written upon the subject. Luchaire’s most 
popular work for the general reader was La soctiU franfoise au lemps 
de Philippe-Auguste.*' For years Luchaire had centered his researches 
upon the reign of this great French monarch, and no French scholar was 
better prepared for writing a detailed history of his reign. 

But Luchaire abruptly changed from Capetian France to the history 
of Innocent III. The explanation is to be found in the fact that during 
the years he was writing on the early Capetians Professor Alexander 
Cartellieri of Heidelberg had begun to write his monumental history of 
the reign of Philip Augustus.** In the years 1902-07, Luchaire spent 
in Rome as much time as he could get from his university duties. In 
1904 the first of his notable volumes upon Innocent III appeared. It 
was entitled Innocent III: Rome el I'lialie; and was followed in rapid 
succession by five other volumes with the sub^titles: La croisade des 
Albigeois (1^5), La PapauU el I Empire (1906), La question d'Orient 
(1907), Les Toyoulis vassales du Soint*SUge (1908), and Le concile de 
Lalran et la reforme de I'igiise (1908), the last containing a bibliography 


2Ad cd., Parui, ISOS En|)ifth tranaliUon by B. B. Krebbiel SociclFrsnet ei llu Timt 9j 
FhiUp AHfuafus (b/«w Yortr. 191S). 

^Fhilipp II AututI, KSnit pon Ftenkraith and Pam, ISSS-lSZl. 4 v. in S), 

Luchaire rwiuwad Ihe volume* u they appMred, cp. /tff. UCXI {1899). 36S>72. LXXI! 
(iSOOh ISl-fiS, 334-4S, LXXIII (ISOOj, 61-63. LXXVII (1901;, 400-02, and XCUl (1907). 
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for the six volumes. The vcJune co the Albigen^an Crusade is un> 
doubtedly his masterpiece. It is regretuUe that Luchaire suppressed 
his notes and references, thot^h in the last volume he returned in part 
to his old careful docmnentatwc, and analyzed or quoted many 
sources.^ 

Paul Marie VioUet (1845-19U) • labored in the fields of the history 
of Ftench law and pofitlcal institutions. He was a devout Roman 
Catholic. After three years in the £cc4e dee Chartes at Paris he gradU' 
ated at the head of his class in 1862, inth Gaston Paris holding the 
second place. Viollet became archivist in his native Tours, and there 
gathered the materials for his first publication, which illuminated an 
obscure portion in the history of the Esutes General, In 1866 he ob¬ 
tained a poet in the Archives Nationalee. 

His first bOok,0eu9rts ckrHimimd^sIomiUes royolu dt Fionet (Paris, 
1870), is a curious antbc^ogy ranging Iran the prayer of Clovis to the 
testament of the unhappy daughter of Louis XVI. It is significant as 
an expression of Vi^t‘s t^losophy of history. Behind ideas and the 
alow and varying progress of aodeiy, Viollet posited a divine will; here, 
as in hii great Histoirt du instituiwns politi^u et a^iministrcims dt h 
Franci twenty yean later, he summed his thought up in the old saying: 
"rhomme s’agite et Dieu le 

In 1876 he was made Ubraiian of the law library of the Faculty de 
drat of Paris, and (ot thirty-six years, until his death. Viollet gave the 
major part of his time to tl^ work. But in spite of his duties he pur¬ 
sued his historical researches. For his masterly £lablissmenls de Soini 
Louis (4 V,. 1881-86), be examined fifty-seven manuscripts, some of 
which took him to Rome. Munich, and Stockhdm. He proved that this 
collection of medieval custoots was not of an of!)dal nature, or issued 
by the French king after which it is named, but was a compilation of 
private law made by an Orleans lawyer. 

In 1890 Viollet became profeseor of civil and canon law at the £cole de 
Chartes, following his former teacher Adolphe Tardif. and in the same 
year the first volume of his greatest work appeared, the Nistoire des 

* Hb texU h*4 bcBi Hud bd meat orcaiUy. md •cm thwW <w appcand Srtt m 
erudilc memoin in flH wiihtht full ■‘BwmMef srooC»andebeuMMw:"lnnoecnt tit ot 1« 
pcupl« remain.*' LXXXJ USCQ). 235-67: “IfUMCcat 111 M k «uMntae coneik d* Lainn.*’ 
XCVll (IMS). 22&49. utS XCVIII (IM). 1-21. Other pertieM o( woA. with deuUed 
noCM uui be found ki ASMP. CLXt (ISO*). 490-614 and CLXV (1906). 61S-SS. la the 
t* I* FencM dti UOm of (be UniteiWtr ot Puii. bmu IS (1904). 1^. Luebnire 
pubiWied • eritcal fludy on "Us RtaUtm d*lmoeat 111 et Us 'Rtfcsts* de Fotthsit/* 
Wbcn be beran bis seeunl volune. be enffed with tm stwdate in tbe seceseery teak of e 
new edition ol the ehreakU of Pi e i e det Veua^^Ceraai, a hisnient of which h pinted Ic 
the ame tee. 24 (1906). 1-7S. 

■* Paul FoumUr. in Wewerflr rmtrfc u Mr i fiwdidTuk/rwe f s w effWSitfer. XXXVtll (1914-1$). 
SL6-27: F H. (comte) Ddaberde, in 3BC. LXXIX (1916). 147-7S. of wbeb pp. 171-75 eoa- 
e pvtUl bibliofrapby e< Vk4lct*a wntiofi: Hovy Levy^Brahl io fiSS. XV, 267. 
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institutions (3 v., Paris, 1890-1903) previously mentioned. It covered 
the institutions of the three periods ol the Gauls, the Gallo-Romans, 
and the Franks. Volumes !I and III {1898 and 1903) completed the 
Middle Agee. A fourth volume under tlte separate title L4 roi el ses 
minislrts petulant les irois derniers sUcks de la monarckU (1912) dealt 
with the workir^ of the French monarchy, with the conseils and the 
parlement and other organs in the state. Viollet held that in the last 
three cent\uies the French monarchy had experienced no new constitu¬ 
tional development. 

Paul Fournier (1853-1935) devoted a long life to canon law. Bom 
in Calais, he came to Paris to study law (1871-74), and was licensed to 
practice. His thesis for the doctorate, De colUits indusiriels dans TEm- 
pits Romain^ augured a splendid future. Having a strong inclination for 
the history of institutions, he devoted four years to a course in the 
£cole des Charted, which in these years when French scholarship was 
rising after the Franco*Prusaan War was a "veritable nursery for the 
Institute." ” 

His thesis at the £cole des Chartes was printed the year after his 
graduation and remains a classic work on its subject. Les oSkialUis 
cu moytn d|«, Hude sur Torimisation. la competence tl la procedure des 
tribunaux eccUsiastiques ordinaire en France de 2130 d 1323 (1880) 
showed a mastery of his method that the years were only to deepen. 
He was appointed to the chair of Roman law at Grenoble. In his thirty- 
three years at this university (from 1904 on he was doyen) he conceiv^ 
a deep affection lor the Dauphin^, and his intereat in the south-east of 
France has left a permanent record in a volume entitled Le royaume 
d'ArUs et de Vienne, 2233^1ST6: iiude sur la formation terriloriale de la 
Frawe dans TEsi el le $ud-Esi (1891). In 1914 he was named professor 
of Roman law at the University of Paris, and after the First World 
War a chair for the history of canon law was created there of which 
Fournier was the first incumbent. 

Maassen of Germany had proposed to write a general history of the 
sources and works on canon law from the origins of the Church to the 
end of the Middle Ages. In his hrsc and only volume (1870) he covered 
the first two of the three natural periods into which this history falls: 
the early period down to the collections of Dionysius Exiguus, and the 
second period which extends to the end of the eighth century, Another 
German, Friedrich von Schulte, covered an important section of Maas- 
sen's unfinished task in Die Geschichte der ^llm und Lileratur des 

*' R<fgce Gnind, '^Poul Pwmicr,'' BBC. XCVII 22S-32: tni the notk« on him bv 

I'iana. W. H. Lunt, and C H. Mellwain. in the BulUdn oltbe Medieeve) Academy 
of Ani.rica (199$). 

R. Crand, (n. 51;. 23S: “vurjuble pspiniire de I'lnelituL'' 
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canonischm Rtekis tm Gfotion kis auj dii Ctienwart (1875). But the 
two German scbolaie left untouched the keystone itself, that difficult 
period from the Fola DterOals to the tine of Gratian’s Deeretum, when 
Europe witnessed the creatka of hundreds of collections of canons, 
capitularies, and penitential books, and when the doctrine of papal 
supremacy expanded to universal luriadlction in the church courts and 
became the chief starting-p^t in the new canon law. 

Upon these sources, many of them still unexplored collections, eictant 
only in the medieval manuscripts. Fournier threw himself with tireless 
energy. For twenty-five years be travelled ovff all Europe in his search 
of libraries, busy In the task of painstaking cc4Iat)on. critidsm, and 
study of each group of raanuscripu. A tremendous amount of palaeo- 
graphical and criti^ labor was necessary to clear up their relations and 
to clarify the histtty of the tiansmiseon and use of each tezt>' Slowly 
but surely Fournier advanced through this land of confusion and made 
his results known. Between 1887 and 1927 he wrote forty-two learned 
articles and monographs. His achievement was summed up in the 
monumental Hisloire da eoUteiiait eaiumi^ua tn Occident dtpuh la 
Fmtsses Deaeiales jus^'ou Decfel d* Gratien (2 v., 1931-32}.^ 

Jacques Geoffroi Flach (184$-1919) ** was a native of Strasbou^. 
where one of his ancestors had been professor of law at the university 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century. He too turned towards 
the legal profession, and after his classical and juristic studies (1854-63) 
in this same univeruty was licensed to practice in 1866. Somewhat 
later he contributed to the Re$ue historic de droit a valuable 

study on the history of a juridical theory.** His two the^ for the doc¬ 
torate were purely historical, which M. Birnont says was then a nov¬ 
elty.*’ This intimate connection between law and history was to be a 

•• A convifisiri CtUwik. Peoniir Ibt cbutm oT m*d« ihe Mqualntim of 

Cardinal Haul. Uw coKod^n of Um AmfenaiaA lifarvy. and a bfaloni fristdahJ^ wm &<fun 
whkh tho Cardinal aull rcmambawd aflv Wa aWvMion aa Pop* P"m Xl. 

** Ovv hundred ttaiM la ik hibtofivfar (pnparod bf to Bn* tor tha volume of 
Mtlootu preaanwd to Pomtor br trioDdi aed papde in 1929 when Iw retired from aatve 
(earhJj^ at thaaftof wv«)ir*dvt> altaal the breadth aad emdluooof Ihto ronaitablQach^. 
The AcadSmic d«e inaenpcuxia b toa ad (he Pibt Cabart «a We kojimimf fArim in 1801 end 
lM*M made him a menbe of iheto grei^ {1901 cerreepeedaii meaihcr, 1914 titukar member). 
He helped foued the SeeitU dlkkrtoh* du droit after (he war. and wa* He preoidest foe Aftaca 

»*Paul AndrS. "Kotka lur la vie et lea tnwns de M. Jacqus Plaeh," ASMT. n.a, 
LXXXHI (198?). 173-200; PAiler. £5S. VI. 87f; and nrrfcw in JS. 1W4. pp. 300- 
OS and 372^7S. 1901 pp. SOS; C^Om Bteont Ftf. CXXXIll (1920). ISS-Sb; T. F. Tout 
In SHM, XX (1906). 141-43. and XXXV {1900). 507-90 Low Halphm crUkIsed the oldv 
man's work la KM. LXX V (1904). 271-0S. to which Flach made a boa reioindB, tM.. LXXXVI 
(1904), 137-38. 

u Prie tMU. ieeaed m book fera a 1070. 

* Lo "Sonorwm ponmk" am k* jnun'ai ’ drpwr k to mmo ee m eM Ai /!• tiMk 

itaeu'e JuJtmifn attoSwwmttU; ElOi Mwerifwr jwr to dork d toe 9fftU 4t to ntnenU n dmV 
jMcn dena rootitic droit/raacato (107(0. 
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lUe-lor« distinction of Flach's writings- He was in Paris preparing for 
the agi^gation de droit, when the news of his father’s death obliged him 
to return to Strasbourg on the very eve of the FrancchPrussian War- 
When the disastrous siege of his city was over, he aided in the task of 
restoring the library and the museum and served on the ComiW de 
secours.** When Alsace passed into German hands, he gave up the 
thought of practice at home and shifted his life to Paris, to study at 
the Ecole d^ Charles and the £cole des Hautes Etudes. In the home 
of Gaston Paris he met celebrities like Taine, Sorel, Thurot, G, Monod. 
Flach was a very active member of the young toifetfe de legislation 
comparte, and haunted the libraries of Paris in his studies of the history 
of law and of the high Middle Ages. Laboulaye, editor of the Rtvui 4e 
droit Jranfais 4l iiranitr, asked him to assist in his courses at the Col¬ 
lege ^ France (Id79-80, 1882-83), and in 1884 Flach became his suc« 
cessor in the chair of comparative law. From 1877 on he also taught 
comparative civil law at tlU Ecole des Sciences Politiquee. 

Flach began with studies on legal principles under the Roman em¬ 
perors, and then, following Savigny, gave attention to the teaching of 
law in the Middle Ages and the Ruaissance,** and to problems of old 
French law,** He dealt repeatedly with the history and institutions of 
Ireland,*' wrote on Austria-Hungary, the agrarian problem of Russia, 
and Chinese and Japanese problems. Sometimes his studies roamed 
far afield: he wrote a work on Madmo Kruimitr et Us criiines ds Ic 
SoinU-AUiance (1869), another on Mira^au (1891), on the primitive 
aborigines of America, Africa, and Oceanica,** on feminism, or even the 
JudaechBabylonian problem. He was interested in literary figures, 
and wrote a book on Alexander Pushkin.** It was characteristic that 
he always acquired the language of a people before turning to its Insti¬ 
tutions. Thus he mastered Hungarian, Russian, and Assyrian, and 


■ He related it* activity in Sirosi^tt efirii k b«m^oram«ni. S eeMrt aipumbn 

Itrs (1S?3), 

■CKto.' lit CletuUkft H lii BofUiiain (1885). Prpfeeeor CSment ]lsu ee other of hto 
etudiee pertainknf to Keinan law: le MU dt >r»ne« fAlIuUfti, ttiM iut radminiifreiieH iu 
miw «u /*' siieU 4a nali* tn (1879); Riudtt tu* thialoirt 4u 4ml nmain «u ma^tn 

with unedUed tezU (188C); and It 4*til rm4iii 4ens Ua charita 4u IK* au Xl* UkeU. In 
the hUlantts Fiuint (Montpellier. IMS). 

» A titmti iu iftii franfait par la tiaar Ca/karinat. with e notice on (he life and the wntin|i 
cf the author by Ed. Laboul&ye and a bibliofraphk raieonnSe of Catherinot'e worke by 
J. Flach (1883): Hafat ti doauntana jvr taritiita das ndtaantaa at tamns eaufufititrs au XI* 
nVrfe <1SS2). 

*• //UMra 4^ iffiara egfetrrde eirlandt (lS6Sy, Jona/hatt $\eifi. san atlian pcIUtpva en lrlan4a 
(1888); Le gavaamtttitni total da Nrlanda (1S8S); CoHsidfratiena sar Fhialoira poHiteua 4a 
f/rWr (1885). 

** On primitive Inetltuttou, cp. hiaworke Laa InsiUt/lioru ptimiiiaes; la Uiitel ai Ut oriitnas 
da lafamilU (JMO); La Paisia a! U aymloHtmt dans r/iistoUa das inslUiilions Humaiw (1810). 

** On grand poflt russa; Altxandra Fotttkiint (1884). 
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when he began to write oq the Code of Hammurabi was in a portion 
to study the ddest legislation of the world directly horn the cuneiform 
text.^^ A historical approach and the use of original sources marked 
Flach’s treatment of social and kgi^tive paoblems. His busy pen 
also produced various volumes on the history of political theories/* 

In the medieval held, Flach wrote a vdume» VOrigine it Tkobiiaiion 
el des litux haMh en Fr^tce (1899), which dealt eriticahy with the 
theories of August Meiuen in Germany and Arbois de Jubainville in 
France. His reputation as a great hisuaian of medieval institutions 
reposes chiefly, however, oq the four volumes of his greatest work. 
Les Onlines dt Pcneienne Frtmet, which appeared ^owly and at long 
intervals.** Its pages were quarried exclusively from the sources: from 
published and unpublished charters, diartuhuies. chronicles, lives of 
saints, and even from the chansons de geste. UJce Coulanges he 
contended that early medieval France owed no appreciable debt to 
Germanic induence, a:^ that Gaul was not regenerate by the C^nnanic 
invasions. In the matter of the csigin of feudalism, Flach stressed the 
survival and persistence of ancient Cdtic practice and made more of 
personal than of property relations. Vassalage, he thought, was di* 
rectly derived fnm Celtic clientage, and owed almost nothing to the 
German comtlalus. 

** L4 pftpfiM nOtetim tn Ckeitit • U prMn d m /faUrttf 4u tatt 4t 

(ISO?i cp. KH. XCV. 300}; U Ctt* 4t Hmmwreei « wmtuu/mi p*»priM 

4tm raWMVHW CkatUi (1007). 

<* ti ATmMwMm iStotMM* <10O6)i SfmtffinM tM pmpk tl h nfrcw 

ptiUipit 4« M Jmm (1910); StUij. Htmm 4$ fum W temr (1011): THwm Mfua tt 

nurui*^ 11912). 

"L4 fi(im4 (ISSS); Lm trieimt la/httlU* c( tkfftkn* (1803J; 

L4 Hiitakionct 4t r£r«. !• rtymiU tt k (19CM}; Im NttkfHMlk rtimtkt. Ltvf% 

r^ptu Mc \t miwnt 4t Fivia (1017). A «Ui volume kt pnw Ifl 1030. 
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ENGLISH HISTORIANS OF INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

E nglish iostltuttonal history was a until after the 

middle of the nineteenth century. The Germans and the French 
were far ahead. As late as 1904 a wnier in the Quoriffly Rtvieto 
deplored that English institutional history was eo largely left to German 
schcdarship. TheBritisblinemay be said to have begun with Hallam ^9 
Consiituiional History of Bn(Umd from tht Accession of Henry VII to 
the 2>eoik of Georfe 21 (3 v., 1827). But actually no promising start 
was made tin til Kemble published his Saxons in Bnilond (1849). Here 
was the first trustworthy account of the political and social institutions 
of the Angl>Saxons. The brilliant and indefatigable student of the 
Anglo-Saxon charters bad made his studies in Gennany. notably under 
Jacob Grimm, and read German fluently. In almost every institution 
of early England, with the sinc^e exception of the Church, he found 
signs of Germanic origm. It was Kemble who imported into English 
historiography that touchstone of early German institutionalists, the 
Mark.^ Against Kemble. Palgrave maintained the theory of the con¬ 
tinuity of Roman influence upon British institutitms after the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions, and was England's first great Romanist before the 
days of Seeb^un. But the Romanist school failed to flourish, and the 
Germaiust doctrines uium^ted in the volumes of Freeman and the 
pages of John Richard Green. They and the lesser luminaiies asso¬ 
ciated with them leaned heavily upon the German school. 

The broadest view of the nature and importance of medieval insti¬ 
tutions was held by Bishop Stubbe. "The history of institutions," he 
wrote in a preface which has become classic among historians, "cannot 
be mastered, can scarcely be approached without an effort. It affords 
little of the romantic incident or of the picturesque grouping which 
constitute the charm of history in general, and holds out small tempta¬ 
tion to the mind that requires to be tempted to the study of truth. But 

' The Mvk Oteery. odfiiMtcd br Jmtm MSmt. wm derctoped br K. P. ESchhorn in hit 
I>tuiseiu Sieets- HnS K^UtttMkidet (ISOS). • «ert »he«e nwy edItMmbeeune (he eundvd 
hietory ul Gens4n law, ''llis Mark Ueeerr «m fleet laid to bec«<ne (be eemerewne c( (he 
whole conetituiMnil end k|al hiuoev e< Omt ceoattr’' (AUom Dop^ Tkt Eco n o m ic ertd 
Sfffitf Fotmesiiatu ef Cmh'nCmi, Loodoo. 1097. p. & The whole flnt chapter o( 

Ihis book deale with the biKoneirapby of Gomaii lonitueiooal wri(ara). 
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it has a dMp vaiM and an aUdiog interest to those who have the 
courage to wcrk upon it. It presents, in every branch, a regularly 
developed series of causes and consequences, and abounds in examples 
of that continuity of life the realiaatim of which is necessary to give 
the reader a personal hold on the past and a right judgment of the 
present. Farikerooisof fitfnfsetUlit dtepinlkepasi.andnothing in lh4past 
is dead to ths putn who would Uam how ths presmi comes to be wkal it is." 

Stubbs' ConslUutional Hist^ oj England (3 v., 1874-78), which 
has been noticed elsewhere, virtually created a new diadplirte among 
English-speaking students on both sides of tltf Atlantic So well did 
this English Waitx do his wttk that his three v^umes, supplemented 
and corrected by English and French achoUrs in later years, still form 
the greatest book ever written upon English constitutional history. 
Stubbs had no theories to advance, no jmna^ to den>onstiate. He 
aimed solely at a correct understanding of the facts.’ Stubbs opened to 
En^ish workers an almost virgin fidd, indicated manuscript sources of 
unsuspected richness, and supplied tlU examine of an austere method 
which left permanent traces upon later scholars. 

The advance of English institutional history after Stubbs was along 
various lines: in Anglo-Saxon history, in the history of law. and again 
in problems of social and economic coitions. The great controversy 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century was still over the German- 
Roman issue. In the historical treatment of medieval society the dis¬ 
tinction between feudalism and manorialism was not yet perceived. It 
was not until Arnold and Niuscb in Germany, Fustel de Coulanges in 
France, and Maitland and Vinogradoff in England wrote that the sub¬ 
ject began to be cleared up. Before them, a false analogy between fiefs 
and tenures prevailed; the manor was regarded as the lowest feudal 
unit, whereas it is now known that it was fundamentally an economic 
unit, and only incidentally of a political nature at all. 

Understanding of the nature of early English irutitutions was greatly 
helped by the Introduction of the coo^iarative method by &r Henry 
Maine (1822-88).’ As Sir Frederick Pollock has said, Maine "did 

*H« cUpr«c«tcd poootm d«rMMk lor liurvy poUib SAd tnmm. r tfa i ii ig to wmo "flr^ 
work»"ofhk wguiUunwtby o< mamteiacfr ''TboptaMast p«t of It," he wroU of hit 
r tt roepoct, "iehtit (nSini. laS thctoUe port. 1 lew. ntlM CuU reading " 

' Sir M. E. Omt D«S. Si* Hmrji ifoMc; a Ufwmr ^ wiifa ootso of hig 

Indlen ipe«eb«a and guwtm. ocleetatf and ediud br W, Sicfce* (London, ISSS); R. Dareate. 
“NoUce «ur la vie «t lea de M. Sw»w Matoe." ASMn. OCXXl (109), SSS-Sll; 

WJliaro $. KoMevorth. ric HiU^rims ef Anef^AmtHtm Lm (New York. 192S): P. Vino* 
indoff, "The Tacbbg of Sir Elowy Mbm." Lm Q umntt s ilMrw. XX (I90i). 119-33. 
reprinted in Ue C^IUeifi (Oktod. I«a. t «.). 11 . l?S-SSi WmWm GralwA. EagKeA 
Ffliii<4t FkiUuphyfrm H*tSta la Maim* (London, ISM), S4S>416: J. H. l^dman. “PAmi* 
Uve Uw. Evolution. Sr Hevy Maiae." Uickitmt Lm Jtmm. XXVIIl (1930). 4M-2&: 
Lealle Stepbea in DNB. XXXV. 3S3-4S: K. &BeUie m ESS. X «»-»; Wmur't Unory ^ 
Ewf Lsurmet, XVI U9J7). seOS-lA. 
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nothing le5$ create the natural histoty of law/' In 1852 he was 
appointed first reader on Roman law and jurisprudence at the Inns of 
Court. His first book was Ancitni Lot (1861), in which he had a dear 
notion of the rde of custcan in tl* development of law. Sir Frederick 
Pollock later said of it: “Tht final scJutkm will be found, whenever it 
is found, by working with the instruments which Maine has left us." * 
A great advance was his appredaticn of the cMUtant change in law, and 
his application of a kind of evolulko. analogous to the great discovery 
Darwin had just published for the fidd of biology, to human institutions. 

In 1861 Maine was offered the post o( l^al adviser of the Council of 
India, once held by Macaulay- After seven yeara he returned to Eng¬ 
land and was appcnnted to the Corpus professorship of Jurisprudence 
just established at OxSord (1869). The knowledge he had acciunulated 
during his years in India appeared in his Viltaie Commtmtliis in Ikt 
East and Wsst (1871), in which he drew an analogy between the living 
institutions of nmeteeDCh<eatuTy India and those of Anglo-Saxon 
England. One of his statements in this work was that two kinds of 
knowledge were indispensable if histoncal and philosophical juris¬ 
prudence was to prosper in England: a knowle^ of India, and a 
knowledge of Roman law. The former, because "it is the great reposi¬ 
tory of verifiable phenomena of andent usage and ancient juridical 
thought:of Roman Law, because . . . it connects these ancient usages 
and this andent jurid ical thought with the legal ideas of our own day.'' * 
He opened a new field with bU thirteen lectures on the Early History of 
Institutions (1875). In some respects the book was a CMitinuation of 
his Ancient Low. The comparative approach was still the same; but 
this time Maine devoted much ^ace to the new materials for legal and 
sodal history which British scbolan bad fouxKl in the translations of 
the Brehon (ancient Irish) Laws, and to the sacred legal code of the 
Hindus. He threw a curious light upon the reaemblancea between 
primitive Aryan institutions and primitive Irish institutions.* 

Prom Oxford Maine shifted to Cambridge when he was chosen 
Master of Trinity Hall (1877); Ua sacces aor in the Corpus professorship 
at Oxford was Sir Frederick Pollock. Dissertaiiorts on Early Law and 
Custom (1883) was a revisson of some of Maine's Oximd lectures and 

* OvMae n CniK-Duff (n. Si. 8-21. * IM. dS-SS. 

* Cpmnmc tbt BftheAincMiMef tbe DnaOrwiLhCMMr'i aceovtoCtben. 

how C i w a f , tma bh dhunt ^eipoetitc. iM moi <«creeUy tO of Cdtk MCktr 
and ita msAy cndiiiom. but mode item femenl dMM*. **It M the imperfeetiera of the 
view obUucMd by lookiof on Uw Cta^ic pUim from Ibt Uopet of the Munalayu- The im- 
preawon made it not Incorreet. hut en Marntwity of detail ■ toot to theoboerver. and a turUcf 
varied by countkw «m«8 ekvotim looks po-f^y lbt.“ Mom foes on to oieribe Coesor*! 
fault to rrttnul dtstaflce.*' Lc.. ha was usal to the Roman’s UfU idaa of e«|uaJicv. much as 
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various published articles, in which the Sacred Books of the East, as 
translated under the supervision of Professor Max Mueller, provided 
the material for discus^on. But none of Maine's books achieved the 
sales of his Popular CcoerTtmeni (1885) • in which he desired to apply 
the historical method to the political institutions of man, as he had 
previously studied their private laws and institutions. The work 
offended many readers who construed it as an attack upon democracy.^ 
Maine’s greatest gift to the world, however, remained his Ancimi I/rr^ . 
which reads like literature as well as philosophy. Maine concerned him¬ 
self chiefly with the origins of dvilieaiknx and valued the rich materials 
of legal history rather as a means than as an end. His historical and 
comparative method ended the sway of the Austlnian school of podtivist 
law. Sir Frederick Pollock, a decade after he succeeded Maine in the 
Oxford chair, said: 

Matne . . . caa no toon b«omt obto ktt through the industry asd inienuity of 
modem ectwiars thsci Monuaquku could be made obsoleie by the legiatstion of Nspo 
leon. Pacts will be corrected, the order and proportioo of ideas will vary, new diffleultles 
will call for new ways of lohitien. useful knowledta wifl serve iu turn and be forgotten; 
but in all true genius, perhaps, there is ■ touch of Art; Maine'i genlui was not only 
touched with Art, bulcsunently srtistie; and Art li hnmortal * 

The problem of the proportion of the ingredient9->Roman, German, 
and Celtic—found in feudalism did not attract great attention until 
1872-73. In the fonner year Maine’s ViUaie Communilw in EasI end 
Wtsi appeared, in the latter year the firat volume of Stubbs’ CcnstilU' 
iienol History of EniUmd came out, which embodied in ioto the doctrines 
of Maurer and Waits about the Gennan Mark, its political nature, 
economy and sodil structure. When Denman Boas came to Oxford 
seven years later and ventured to disagree with Maurer and—what 
was heinous—with Stubbs. *'he was promptly butchered to make an 
Oxford holiday.”* Assistance canw to Denman Ross in 1883 when 
Sir Frederic Sttbohm's Enilisk ViUoit Community asserted that from 
the very beginning of English history many villages were '‘communities 
in serfdom under a ttianorial lordship” (preface, p. ix), and seemingly 
never had been free. Either the Angles and Saxom brought serfs over 
sea with them, or else the Ranan servile villa-system had survived in 

• In the prefaM bt dtdani Umi joM « b« fOwd kfil nuOm Wodtwl by tboerica 

•bput a law and fUte ot niliirr trrfirf anr man maiTli~*r ao be fouod Ua pditlcal lOvaatigB* 
tiona blocked by eimilarly foatjabaauipeimeaf political inaiitiiiioDa not raeordwl by bMory, 
but eulofM by Rouieeio aad oeliBi. aod ibeae laMiuztieeeof a br-of tine they bald to bo 
of a higbiy popular eharaelo! 

• Quot«3 in Grant-Dof (a. S), iS. 

• Tbt quoutioo ia bwn W. Aabtey. "The Hutory of Eoflhb Se^ctaa.*' S esmmi e Xmm, Ill 

{IS93). IS5, lSS-73. Sim'votk wm Htmrj ^ Lmd/fMJfit tmtnt iU Gtrmam 
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Britain with sufficient strength to contaminate the German free viUage 
communities. Either conclu^on was anathema to English historians 
of the da/. 

But FVedcric Seebohm (1833-1912) started the reaction against 
the romantic Gormanistic views which had persisted so long through 
the advocacy of Freeman and Green. Seebohm belonged to that unique 
group of English bankers and bu^ess men who have also been able to 
achieve an enviable reputation for research and literary brilliancy: 
George Crote, Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), Walter B^hot, 
and Thomas Hodgkin. Like the last-named, Seebohm waa a Quaker 
and a man of deep religious convictions. Kis father was descended 
from Swedish ancestors. In his boyhood he observed the struggle of 
the handloom weavers of West Ridir^ against the incoming machinery, 
and an interest in the economic conditions of Che lower classes remain^ 
with him through life. T\\t lectures of Sir Henry Maine first stirred hia 
interest in history- He settled in the town of Hitchin, in northern 
Hertfordshire, as a local banker, and became a local magistrate. 

Hie first notable book, Tht Oxford Wormtrs (1867), portrayed the 
influence of Colet, Erasmus, and More; and this was followed by Tht 
Era of thi Prottstant Retohition (1874). But Seebohm'a fame as a 
scholar rests on The En^lith Village Communiiy (1883), into which 
went fifteen years of intense researches. It marked a milestone in the 
study of the economic history of medieval England, and though all that 
Seebohm advanced in this humble ''essay" has not gone unchallenged, 
it was a master's contribution. In articles in the Fortnigkily Rtpiew, 
1865-70, he had traced the historical conditions behind England's 
population in the past, and his attention was drawn to the forms of 
economic organiaation which supported that population. In the coun- 
try&de around Hitchin he could still find traces of the open-field system 
which had dominated English agriculture for more than a thousand 
years. His new volume carried this form of community farming, with 
its disadvantages of compulsion and strip intermixture, back to the 
manorial system. At this point he broke with the traditional views, 
and arguing from the known to the unknown pushed back into Anglo- 
Saxon and even Roman times. He concluded that manorial ism had 
already existed in the PtUa of the Romans. Seebohm’s work in England 
was simultaneous with that of Fustel de Coulanges in France and to 
much the same end, although his sources were different. 

Seebohm found other problems in the subject of Celtic ingredients. 

■*800 Rcginatd nine. HifcMu Vetihits: Fpmt Ctniuritt of Bntlisk lift (London, 1932), 
324 cp review LTLS. 1932. p. 937; and Ihe ocdlent conurary notice o! Seebohm, Mt, 
1HJ3. p. 824; Paul Vinogiadoif in VNB. supplenient ftl (1912^1). 488-90; see tleo the in* 
tkVL^tins Dppreciotion uf Seebohm ui VlAoti^oa*! CflUfUt Feptri (o. 3), I. 272-76. 
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He investigated the scattered homesteads of Wales and other Celtic 
localities, and the vestiges of common tillage in the home countries of 
England. In Wales he met the phenomena of co-aration practiced by 
the joint family. TIu Ttiboi Sytlfm in WaUs (1895) sought to get at 
the bottom of such peculiarities or anomalies in medie^ organization, “ 

Tribal Customs in An^loScion Law (1902) is inferior to the last two 
works, but beloi^ to the trilogy. Customary Acres (1914) is a post¬ 
humous publication of SaAobm's unliniahed studies on the continuity 
of land measurements and kindred topics. He worked until his last 
illness, "ploughing his headlands," it has been said, like the peasant 
sketched in his unfinished book, "nearing his end with laboured breath.” 
In the words of Vinogradoff:" It was a beautiful end fora searcher after 
truth, symbolizing the etenud striving afttf the light, an end vouch¬ 
safed only to the best and purest among us.” 

Paul Vinogradoff (1854-1925) was not an Englishman, but a Rus¬ 
sian, trained in German seminars. His father had been principal of a 
school in Moscow. Vinog^wdofl entered the University of Moscow at 
sixteen, when it was fiourishing; he attended Guerrier's seminar on the 
social and economic history of the Middle Ages, and won a gold medal 
with a brilliant thesis on landed property in the Merovingian period. 
A scholarship enabled him to ^end a year at the Univerrity of Berlin, 
and to study in the seminars of Mommsen and Brunner (1875-76). To 
Monunsen he ascribed the chief scholarly inspiration of his life: from 
Brunner he received instruction in German law. and from ScbAfer at 
Bonn he heard Greek history. The visit to Germany was only the first 

II "C^tttccuneavMprQtefaSyoMMaM vhjrthA WMoTBnilaneSaailwn boan. from 
v«ry Mf Ir iifom. • Und of ■MMMd Sildi and msU tauakta. But mueh muat alM ba all^vad 
fA tiM MturaeTtboaeU, FocffvaacfaaNordknnidndid Bg(*taUtafeibtO(Mn*flaMirMam 
and Um Urc« fiuelwwd tovDaUp kt dinrku aat miud u» icrievltHroon tba larf« acak-^wt 
for iiuUnca on Um mm of Um HortK <r W Um Mi pudm of Kont. Or ie diatrieU that 
ramaintd Ur|«Jr voodlaad. But Uw Sawn* did mtabbaS lbs 0pan4kM and UMlarrcnudcatad 
tQWBsblp in most of tbe Saat and Midlawli, Tbs qasation «: had tbs Cslts the opsa*Seld 
lyatcm and tbs nudsatsd vSUfa •• thsos sasm seralanda. tftsrvirda takso over by Iha 
Saxons? Sssbobm then^t that (hsy bad. and Vtaefndotf that thty had mu Tbsrs ia no 
eertalo svMeoen *Alr photogr a phy* of arsaa In Wttufairs and Kanipshira preducea naulta 
mU to bt unbvourabk to Ssabobw*a bypetbsals, aad to Mkata Cdtk mstbodi of snelcaurc 
and agrifultura wbkb tbs Romans kft aoaHarsd but tba Sajioa cw q utf or s sopsrsoded. Soa 
O. C. 5. Crawford. Air^Smwiy mW Attk^kQ (Sootteraptoe. IMS), 3-10." rTbb la G. M 
Tra^jan’s nota at ths md ^ (ba brst eimp ttr of his HitUtf ^ Rnei^ii (Londoo and New 
York. iWi. 13-14.1 

•* II. A. L. Pfsbsr. PmU VtmptttM- • Wtmmt (Oxfcsd. 1937); qx ako Pisber’s monoir In 
Vincfradoff’i P4ym COifl^ 1938, t v.). 1. 1-04; W. S. HoMswortb'i obltuarv 
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of many journeys abroad which, in connection with Vinogradoff’s 
masterly linguistic ability, made him a consummate cosmopolitan.** 

In 1877 he began to teach at the University of Moscow. His first 
public paper, written in German on a medieval topic, dealt with the legal 
a^*ect of manumission. His first book (1881) was a treatise on the 
origins of the feudal system in Italy. Thus the legal aspect of his in- 
terests was early apparent. Two years later he came to England to 
work for fifteen months in the Public Record Office and the great British 
libraries. In 1884 this foreigner opened the eyes of British scholars to 
their n^lected treasures. His famous letter to the Alhenatum (July 19, 
1884) announced the discovery of Bracton’e Note-Book; and in a 
chance meeting he gave the eager Maitland the first full insight into 
the matchless materials for legal history locked away in Britain's 
repositories; tons of plea rolls from which a vanished bfe and society 
could be restored.** 

In 1884 Vinogradoff obtained the doctorate in history at Moscow 
and was advanced, first to extraordinary and then to full professor 
(1887) at the university. He was busy with a work on English land 
tenures and wrote for the VttrUljahrsehTift fiUr Soiial- uh 4 WirischaflS' 
gmhtchit. He wrote a school Manual af Universal History, drew up 
plans for the reorganization of the secondary school system, and became 
chairman of the educational committee in the Moscow Municipal 
Duma. He later manifested the same zest for teaching at Oxford. In 
Moscow the liberal views of Vinogradoff were doomed to collide with a 
reactionary government. He felt it impossible to continue teachit^ and 
resigned in 1901. In 1903 he succeeded Sir Frederick Pollock in the 
Corpus chair of Jurisprudence at Oxford, which he held until his death 
in 1925. 

Vinogradoff's writings may be divided into two classes: those which 
deal with medieval English society and law, and those devoted more 
strictly to the theory of the law. Many readers are unaware that 
lainagt in Eniland (1867) was first written and published in the Rus¬ 
sian language, and not printed in English form until five years after 
(1892). Here was a new study on the social and legal aspects of the 
medieval English villein, which profited by Vinogradoff's acquaintance 
with the history of land systems in another country and another kind 
of village community. The first of the two essays compri^ng the book 
Maitland hailed enthusiastically as "by far the greatest thing done for 

'* He *pokc twelve in miMIe Ufe, sad WTOt« in at least lire. When be bopn the 

eiudr of cArty Engliah hiatory. e^.. he lelt It eblifalory to muter fwt only the history of 
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in Norway that he met hla future wife, 
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English legal histc^. "It was a study oq the legal aspects of vlUeuiage. 
Its conclusions, which are generally accepted today, rejected the notion 
of an unbroken servile system of land tenure from the time of the 
Romans, espoused by such writere as Seebohm, and declared that the 
free village communities of early were agrangn, and of Ger¬ 

man origin, instead of pcditScal, Roman-organized conmunities. Nor¬ 
man feudalism and the disttder following the Conquest chained the 
status of some of the free-hi^era. Seebohm objected to VinogradolTs 
inferences but allowed that the picture of villeinage in the first two 
centuries after the Ccmquest was a achievement'* His second 
essay treated the manor, the village community, and the open-held 
system. A very valuable pmion the book was the historiographical 
introduction, in which Vinogradoff the coatiibuticms of previ¬ 

ous writers. By bringii^ the English writers into the same list as the 
great continental workers stimulated by Savigny and Ihering. he gave a 
salutary jog to British insularity of mind and compelled some revirion 
of their estimates of their own authorities.'* 

When Vinogradoff came to write his next book the great question of 
his earlier yean had become a dead issue: how far can l^ilation affect 
the social advance of an agrarian community? The English villeins 
had ceased to have a living connection with bis own Russia, throttled 
by a reactionary government. But writera like Maitland, Round, and 
S^bohm had cwUnued to UU the field. In the Crotvth a/ tht Manor 
(1905) Vinogradofi took inventory of what had been done. Based upon 
his lectures it revealed his masterly power of harmoniang arguments 
and ccKtrdinating varied infonnatkm. The book is full of ''steady, 
broad-based generalisations" and its best feature is the dear descrip¬ 
tion of the place which the manor occupied in the medieval state, a role 
comparable to that of the cintas in antiquity. Celtic influence was 
heas^y stressed,and English scholars were again warned that thoi^h 
the manor is strictly an English Institution, they could not neglect to 
study the French soigneurit and the Gennan Gn^kerrseh^L 

English Soeitly in Ikt Eltrsnlk CerUvry (1906) presents two essays 
which are more elaborate and more original than the work just men- 

••BHR. VII (1892). 444-«. 
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tioned. In thi$ book Vinogradoff returned to a fresh study of Domesday 
Book and other sources fw the important eleventh century, which he 
called "the watershed in the development of English society.” It is a 
difficult work to read, but experts And it valuable. Gathering up the 
various elements—Celtic, Saxon, Danish, and Norman—which went 
to form English society in this period, Vinogradoff produced a more 
detailed picture of eleventh-century society than any writer before him, 
Many of Vinogradoff's shorter writings furnished valuable contribu¬ 
tions to medieval social history. His various chapters in the Cambridii 
Medittrai Hisicry sweep over a period from the fourth to the twelfth 
century and exemplify his soumd knowledge of Roman law and the 
sources for early medieval history. The Survty cf iht Honour of Den- 
bisk (1914), which he edited for the British Academy with Mr. Frank 
Morgan, is important as the survey of a tract of land on the border 
between England and Wales, preserving much of importance on Welsh 
tribal law. The paper in the Alkmaoum on Bracton's Note-Book has 
been mentioned, and his essay "The Text of Bracton" was a sequel to 
it.^* Maitland said that Vinogradoff "had learned in a few weeks more 
about Bracton’s text than any Englishman has known since Selden 
died." For the Year Books of the reign of Edward II he prepared care¬ 
ful editions, revealing his intimate acquaintance with complicated 
procedure. Professor Powicke has said that he used fourteenth-century 
legal terms as if he were a practicing lawyer of the time rather than an 
historical student living centuries after. On the other hand he was much 
leas familiar with modem English law after that time and so failed to 
see, as Maitland could, the elements that became important in subse¬ 
quent centuries. Few students can afford to neglect his little volume 
Reman Law in Mediaeval Europe (1909), "theOnly up-to-date authority 
in English," where he made continental researches available to English 
readers. Most famous of all his briefer writings, however, was the essay 
on Folkland,* in which he demolished the current theory, begun by 
Allen, that folkland meant agsr publicus, and restored the seventeenth- 
century interpretation of Sir Henry Speiman, that it was land held by 
private persons accordii^ to the folk or customary law. 

For many years after Maitland’s death Vinogradoff acted as literary 
director of the Selden Society (1908-18). He superintended a series 
of Records in Economic and Social History for the British Academy. 
The task of editor was never quite agreeable to him, but he devoted 

'• CamVti^tt MtSiml /fftfory {New York, 1911-36, S v.), I. ch. tUj II. ch. ct; Itl, ch. sviii. 
The chapter U the tmportent one in thia collobor^ve work which deecrib« feudiitiere viU 

feudal itKOry in lU heyday. 1000-1200 a.O. 
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sympathetic attendca to the Oxford ShtdUs in Social and Legal History 
(vois. 1-IX, 1909-27). These wm dot restricted to the Middle Ages 
but were chiefly the work of his owe students, and their quality is a 
testimony to the tiaioing in Vinogiadofl's seminar at Oxfordian insti' 
tution which the fonner pu^ of Momm^ and Brunner introduced 
to the English universty. 

Vinogradofl’s writings after the 5rst decade of the twentieth century 
were juristic rather than historical, such as Roman Law in Medicpol 
Europe, Common Sense in Law, and the article cn comparative juhS' 
prudence in the Encyclopaedia Briuomiea. The Oullines of Historical 
Jurisprudence never got beyond the first two volumes.*' "His krwwl* 
edge of the early history of England and English law was possessed by 
no continental historian or lawyer; and his knovdedge of continent^ 
history and law was possessed by no Bn^ish historian or lawyer." ** 

Frederick William Maitland (1S50-1906) ** was called by Vinogradoff 
the greatest historian of the law of England, and Lord Acton went even 
farther and termed him "the ablest historian m England" at a time 
when Stubbs, Gardiner, and Creighton were living. This charming Ariel 
of English historiography, who bore the weight of a tremendous erudU 
tion so lightly, and wove his gossamer prose about subjects ordinarily 
held dry and abstruse, was bom in London, of intellectual parentage.** 
His mind was at fint drawn to t^losopby, and in Cambridge he fell 
under the influence of Henry ^dgwick. Family tradition, however, 
took him to Lincoln's Inn (1^). and in 187$ he was called to the bar. 
For eight years he was concerned with conveyancing, and always main¬ 
tained that this training was valuable for ooe dealing with medieval 

•• 1930.19S3. Se« the br lard BiTM 1*4 €nm Barker. BHK. XXXVI 
2S7-99 u)d XXXJX (19S4}. 4S4-SS. raveeUnIr. 
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documents. But his interests turned from the practice of the law to its 
history and theory. He read Savigny’s Geschicktt d$s rmischtn Rechis, 
and even began a translation of it, The ConslUulional Hisuny of Stubbs 
acquainted him with the prodigious amount of materials awaiting 
students in English archives. He acquired his own working knowledge 
of palaeography and diplomatics and conceived the ambition of doing 
for English law what Savigny had done for the Roman law on the Conti¬ 
nent. Then occurred the decisive hour in his life, when on a Sunday 
tramp in 1884 he met Vinogradoff, who turned Maitland forever from 
the practice to the study of law. Maitland dedicated his first volume, 
the Pitas fsrT Ikt Croum Jot Ihi County of Gloucesler (1884) to Vinogra- 
dof!. 

This work, and Maitland's record as a lawyer, obtained for him the 
election as Reader of English Law at Cambridge (1884). This readership 
was only a recent creation. In four years he was advanced to Downing 
professor of the laws of England (18^). Cambridge enjoyed his teach¬ 
ing for twenty-two years. His appointment afforded him much leisure 
for research and writing, and despite his precarious health (which 
always drove him southward in winter) he accomplished a prodigious 
amount before his premature death at hfty-six.** 

Maitland’s inaugural lecture. "Why the History of English Law ii 
Not Written.” set forth his own aims and appeal^ to fellow workers. 
He wanted to see a scientific and philosophical history from the time of 
origins, embracing all that related to the economic, political, constitu¬ 
tional, social, and religioua life of the English nation.** Since no man 
could undertake the task single-handed. Maitland became the prime 
mover in the organisation of the Selden Society (1887). the purpose of 
which was to pubUsh the sources for Er^lish legal history. The intro¬ 
ductions to his own eight vol\imes in this series illustrate his wide 
learning and his brilliant writing. 

The year 1887 also saw the appearance of Maitland’s BTOCton's Nou^ 
Book. The letter of Vinogradoff in the Alhmatum had tentatively iden¬ 
tified a manuscript in the British Museum with the materials the great 
medieval legist must have collected for his Dt Itgibus et consueludinibus 
Angliae. Maitland edited this manuscript in three volumes, and con- 


*• ProlcMor Ha»kin» noMd vllb rcfret: 'Ut ia. howere. ehvaeteristk of the Engliih uri* 
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Jirmed (us friend’s bnlUani hypotbea^ !n an introductory essay he 
explained how the thirteenth-century seb^ar probably worked, excerpt 
ing official plea rolls. 

Bjocton's Nott’BwA was the first of various works and editions that 
Maitland now launched in rapid succession, the most important of 
which are the Ytorbooks of Bdword 11 (as far as 1310), Domesdoy Book 
and Btyond (1897), Township and Borough (1898), and Roman Canon 
Low in tht Church of Englirnd (1898).” Maitland's teachii^ has become 
part of the very texture of constitutional history.* His History of 
Bnilish Law bffors tkt Tims of Edward I at once became an authoritative 
text for the p&iod it covers. Maitland and Pcdlock hold that the law of 
Anglo-Saxon times was mainly Teutonic, and that whatever Roman 
influence is apparent came through the Franks after the Conquest. 
Domtsday Book and Btyond is a masterpiece of inverse reasoning 
from the known to the unknown, in which Maitland contended 
that there was rto hccnogeneous servile manonal system before the 
Norman Conquest, but that there were several types of land*holding. 
and many free peasants. The work consists of three essays; the first 
deals with conditions in Domtsday Book itself, the second is on the state 
of England at the eve of the Norman Conquest, and the third deals 
with the meanii^of the *'hide." a question which appears purely techni¬ 
cal but is actually of basic importance. Maitland sbovred that in the 
eleventh century the manor could not have had an areal meaning. "A 
manor is a house against which geU is charged," i.e., a unit of taxation, 
and not primarily a village or an agricultural whde, but the place where 
the tax upon certain land and its occupants was due in me lump sum. 
This definition concerned the old debated question as to whether the 
English people began in serfdom and rose to freedom, as Seebohm and 
Ashley claimed, or vffiether they were reduced from a previous condi¬ 
tion of liberty, as Freeman, Green, and others held. Acc^mg to Mait¬ 
land, the tenn "maz^" in Domtsday Book did not surest either serf¬ 
dom or jurisdicticn. The manor was created as a unit of taxation by 
the government; village and manor were not identical, and the lordless 
village was the normal thing.* Round rejected Maitland's definition 
of "manor," and it has not gained ground since.* In the quarrel of 
Romanist and Germamst. Maitland lined up as a "moderate Ger¬ 
manist/' If we are to conclude that England was full of Roman 
"villas," he wrote, we must equally infer from Bede's language that 

•Th«r*»«ful) b»UiOfnphr«f biiwTitvciB A. L.Saai(h (o.23). 
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she was full of Persian satraps. A reviewer declared that "it is not too 
much to say that for the first time Domesday as a whole stands re¬ 
vealed, not fully indeed, but in its most essential features.” •• 

In his Roman Canon Law in the Church of England {1898) Maitland 
proved that supremacy of Roman canon law in England before the 
Reformation was virtually unconlested, and combatted the Anglican 
Church view, supported even by Bishop Stubbs, which held that papal 
canon law had been valid in England only when accepted by the English 
Church and when not contrary to English tradition. Maitland proved 
that Er^Ush canonists had always regarded the papal decreuls as 
binding and recognised no such discretionary power. 

His translation of Gierke’s Political Theories of the Middle Ages 
(1898) illustrates how Maitland’s mind was never insular, He was much 
interested in the nature of corporate societies, and became the cham- 
pionof Gierke’s "realist" doctrine, which maintained that a corporation 
is not a fiction but a real person. 

Maitland approached his profession as historian with reverence; as 
he once put it, "the writing of history is in some sort a religious act." ” 
He began with the conviction that history would throw new light on 
law; he declared that "neither the social economy, nor yet the law of 
the Middle Ages can be profitably studied by itself." ** He was without 
the lawyer’s reverence for form and authority and never defended an 
ancient institution simply because it was old. He had, said Haskins, 
"the delicate sense of evidence, the flashing insight, the vivid imagina¬ 
tion, and the human sympathy of the great historian. To him the 
history of law was the h istory, not of forms, but of ideas. ’ ’ * ‘ He frowned 
on Che methods of the so-called school of comparative jurisprudence of 
Maine, but did not neglect the value of analogies; and he drew from the 
best of continental students of institutions.** As historian he was a 
master both of analysis and criticism, and of synthesis and construc¬ 
tion. With all his qualifications he united an almost matchless style, *^ 
British historiography has had its share of women scholars, and 
among these Mary Bateson (1868-1906) ** takes high rank. This 
daughter of the master of 5t. John's College, Cambridg:e, owed her 

•*C M. Ajvlrm in AHR, III (1 $07-06), 1304$. 
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mspiratiOQ to Creighton. Her oouble w<xk was an article on 
**Rulee foe Monks and Secular Canons”; * and Creighton hoped she 
would write a history of mooastidsm. but she turned instead to the 
subject of English towns. In 1691 she collaborated with Maitland in an 
edition of the borough charters of Camlmdge» and calendared the 
municipal records Of L«cesier. Her most mature work was the Bor^ 
ough Cttsi(ms (2 v., 1904-06). a pennanent contribution to English 
legal history. 

The "Manchester Sdiod” of history was created by the late Thomas 
Frederick Tout (1855-1929) and James Tait. Tout* was an Oxford 
man, and of all his teachers be probably owed the most to Stubbs. As 
chaplain of Balliol, Stubbs took a small number of students for private 
instruction, and Tout was ameng them. For nine years Tout taught 
at St. David’s CoUege in Wales. He ddved into Wel^ local history 
and acquired method and bibliogra^y by writing many articles for 
Low and Pulling's Ditiionary of Englitk History and the CtUbrilies of 
the CtrUury,*^ From 1886 on he was a pfohhc contributor to the Dic¬ 
tionary of Holimutl Bioffophy.*^ In 1886 he published an excellent 
article on "The Welsh Shires" in Y Cymmrodor. His mind chenshed 
the thought of d^ng a great history of the rmgn of Edward 1, which 
was never realised. 

When be was thlrty'hve, Tout was called to tbe chair of history at 
Manchester.His predecessor. Sir A. W. Ward, who also uught 
English literature, had done much to promote the study of history there. 
Tout threw himself into the life of the coU^. He was a "healthy oppor¬ 
tunist," and reminded his friends of "a kettle bubbling over a brisk 
fire." ** The Manchester University Press was largely his own aea- 
tion. and he took pride in the fact U^t nearly a third of tbe volumes in 
its historical series (5fty4ve vc^umes by January 1930) were the prod¬ 
uct of hit own students. 

In his first dosen yean at Manchester Tout wrote a great deal, but 
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these writii^s were chiefly contributions to the Dictionary of National 
Biopaphy and the Combriip Modem History. Aside from a short life of 
Edward I in Macmillan’s Twtlve English Sialemen series (1893), a vol¬ 
ume which has been terrned the most flnished of his works, his pen pro¬ 
duced chiefly tenbooks in these early years. A number of articles in 
the English Historical Renew showed his preparation for the volume he 
was invited to write in Hunt and Poole’s Political History of England 
series, for the years 1216-1377. It was a substantial treatment. 

The great work of Tout’s life grew out of a review of Professor Eu¬ 
gene Depre 2 ’ book on English privy seals. It suggested to him the 
intimate connection between Engli^ diplomatics and administrative 
studies. Tout had been struck by the ‘’original importance of privy 
seal writs as exercising an authority parallel to and often almost in 
rivalry with the more formal instruments drawn up by the Chancellor." « 
The result was the six volumes of the Chapters in the Administrative 
History of Mediaeval England: The Wardrobe, the Chamber and (he Small 
Seals.*^ Stubbs had merely mentioned the Wardrobe incidentally, and 
never once alluded to the Chamber. Tout discovered that the Ward¬ 
robe and the Chamber had often handled great sums of public moneys, 
or landed property, and taken an important position in the conflict 
between the C^own and the baronage. By 1913, in his Ford lectures,** 
he demonstrated that the permanent significance of the reign of the 
despised Edward 11 lay in the administrative reforms which arose from 
the conflict over the control of the household offices. Until 1327 these 
departments were independent of the Exchequer and the Chancery; 
after the crisis of 1340-41 a unifled civil service began. Tout’s merit is 
to have shown the constitutional importance of these household de* 
partments, and to have given "the most important ^gle contribution 
after Stubbs and Maitland.’’ ** 

•• SHf. XXI II <1009). S66-5S. • 11i» words in tho original ravl«w, lot, tU. 
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INSTITUTIONAL HISTORIANS: THE PROBLEM OP 
TOWN ORIGINS 

A S THE Question of the Origin and nature of feudalism absorbed 
/ \ most of the attention of institutional historians in the middle 
XX. of the nineteenth century, so the question of the tviein of the 
medieval towns, more than any other subject, engaged their interest in 
the latter part of the century. If anything, the historical literature on 
this subject is greater than that pertaining to feudalism, and certainly 
it has bttn one of more popular interest. The derrKxratic spirit of the 
nineteenth century thought that It had struck a sympathetic chord in 
the history of the rise of the medieval lovms.' 

In Frarice in 1820. when Romanticism was supreme. Augustin Thierry 
claimed that the real origin of the communal revolutions was to be found 
in *'^Ataneous insurrectitti." ‘ In the France with memories of 1789 
and aspirations of 1830 and 1848 this doctrine was immensely popular. 
It is obsolete today, fw it has been shown exclusively that insurrec¬ 
tion was the exception and not the rule in the bist^ ^ the rise of the 
towns.* 

Unlike the queetion of feudal origins which divided French artd Ger¬ 
man historians into two contending camps, the question of the origin 
of the medieval towns proved to be so complex that scarcely any two 
writers agreed. The vedume and variety of sources was almost infinite 
and national prejudices sometimes distorted interpretation or confused 
issues. For Ixg years this anu^pnism estranged German and French 
scholars so that German writers were unaware of what French histo- 
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rians were and French historians ignorant of German works on 
the same subject.* While today there is general agreement upon the 
origin and formation of the feudal regime, there still is wide diversity 
of opinion with regard to town origins. 

When the nineteenth century opened there was universal agreement 
among historians that the medieval town was a direct descendant of 
the Roman municipiian. however fragmentary the remains or however 
shattered the continuity. This was the opinion of Dubos in the eight¬ 
eenth century, with whom Savigny in his History of Roman Law in //u 
Middle A^es, and Raynouard in France, the historian of Provencal 
culture, agreed. All of these writers made a fundamental blunder in 
reasoning. They were deceived by a false analc^ of terms. Because 
medieval town officials and organs of administration were frequently 
called consults, curia, senaius, etc., they inferred continuity of Roman 
municipia through the Middle Ages. 

The first protest against the "Roman theory" came from Eichhom, 
who was the earliest historian to call attention to the infiuence of 
domanial law {Hofnchi) in the formation of the burgher class. * This 
compromised the "Roruan theory," though Eichhom did not greatly 
develop his points. Over thirty years later Karl Hegel, aon of the 
philosopher, demolished the whole edifice of the "Roman theory" in 
his GesckicfUe der Slddlsterjassuni fon Itolien (1847). In this famous 
work Hegel took the ground that if the theory of Che Roman origin of 
Che medieval town were valid, the evidence for it would be greater in 
the history of the Italian towns than that of any other towns. But he 
found no evidence that any Italian town as a political corporation or as 
a corporate society could trace its lineage back to Roman times. All 
were strictly of medieval origin, even Rome.* 

Into the vacuum created by the collapse of the "Roman theory” 
other and new theories rushed. Most of these new theories were of 
German authorship. In 1831 Wilda's Gildenwesen im Miltelalter argued 
that the ancient German Sc/iuUgilde which survived across the cen¬ 
turies, was the nucleus of the medieval town. But there were many 
sorts of gilds in the Middle Ages. It was not long before slmost every 
kind of gild found its advocate. The most popular and the most plsu- 

* Kirl need in wricinf hU SiMf wntf CrUeti JtrCrrmeniteAnt Voiiff in MtUtiaJ/tr CLe(ptl|. 

189]. 2 V, in !) h«d no knowledge of Arthur Cirv’i RiuJg tur la St ta comnune it 

St. Qumtin (Si. Quentin. ISS?). er Abel te Pnne’i Hittoirt it I 9 tifli it fitytn eiittta m- 
funipv jusfu'i Itfin iu Xni' tiielt (Pum, 18S7). or JuIm Ftajntwrmont’i Hitlcin its 
iHtiiluiitits it Stnlis (Parii, ISSl). 

* l/fitr im Utiprunt it* stoituthtn VerfoasMt (1916-16, 2 v,). 

*On Hegd «efl hit Ltitn uni Erinntrunim (1900): P. Frenadorff, “Ktrl Kcgd und die 
Cnchiehic de» deuUchen Slldlewaena." Hansiseht GtschizklsbUUitt. XXIX (1901). I4l^: 
WtCBCB. 981, 1035,1090; F. KeulgEn ia BHR, VIII (ISSSj, 120-27, 
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sible of these "gild theories” was that which contended that early 
merchant gilds were the nuclei of the first medieval towns. Hegel, 
writij^ soon after Wilda, en psssani proved that the "gild theory " was 
invalid for Italian towns, and in 1890 the American historian Charies 
Gross in The Gild Mmkani proved that "the influence of the gild mer¬ 
chant manifeeted itself not in the origiii. but in the develc^ment of the 
municipal constitution.” The ^Ids emceed <^ter the town had arisen. 
Worse still was the " industrial theory " sfliichbeld that the nucleus of the 
first medieval towns was some form of an industrial gild. Here again it 
has been shown that the Industrial gilds arose <^ier the merchant gilds. 

By far the most popular and most enduring thetwy of town origins, 
which most English historians accepted and even a few French histo¬ 
rians adopted, was the "Mark theory'* of G. L. von Maurer, elaborated 
in a famous work: Einleituni aer Gtsehiehle (Ur Mark-, Hof*, Oorf* un4 
Siaditerfossuni (1854). Maurer was the promoter of the theory of the 
"Mark" or free Gerr^ village coronunicy with communal ownership 
of land.^ The "Mark theory " was so much in hannony with the social 
idealism of Germany about 1848 that it had enthuriastic adherents 
It was sustained as late as 1887 by von Below's Zmt Entsiekunt dir 
deutschm Stodtterfasuni. 

In the same year that Maurer's book appeared Wilhelm Arnold’s 
Verfoisunniischichit der deuisehen FreistddJi was published. This work 
represent^ a new departure, as Arnold limited himself to certain free 
cities of medieval Germany: Cologne. Mainz, %3eyer. Wwms. Strass- 
burg. Basel, and Regensburg, all of them episco^ cities, and did not 
assume that what was true of them was necessarily true of other cities 
of Germany. Arnold originated the "immunity theory," i.e., the 
theory of the influence of the so-called "Ottonian privileges" as the 
seeds of town origin. In pumaoce of his policy of playing the bishops 
against the great German nobles Otto 1 had showered market rights, 
toll rights, mintage rights, and immunities upon them. Arnold's dem¬ 
onstration was conclusive so ^ as these and many other episcopal 
cities were concerned. In 1872 Heusler's Urspntnf der deuisehm Slddt* 
eterfassuni demolished the "Mark theory" for all time and fortified 
Arwld's theory. But the immunity the^ has not been widely ac¬ 
cepted. The same statement may be made regarding the MarktrecHi 
or market law theory advocated by S RjelscheVs Morki und Stodl 
(1897), which became popular among some Gennan scholars, but was 
regarded with skeptician by others.* In France Huvelin introduced 

' The invenur of (be (beory ««• Jimom M0«r. in cbe RudSk tbe eichteeoth ceobsy. 
Kemble bed elrcedy ep^ied (te ibe^ to Aafto-Stno Eatfond la ISiS 
* See lltermture dtcd fai DAfSjeAW«*WAStt, ae. SS9B. 
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the theory in his E$sai sur U droit des mCTclUs et desjoires. Neither in 
Gennany nor France has the market law theory stood the test of time.* 

A variant form of the market law theory is the so-called “ Wekhinid 
theory" put forward by Rudolph Sohm, professor of law at Leipzig 
University in his Die Enislehung des deuLschen $lddteuies€n (1890). 
Sohm argued that the market cross in the case of towns which arose on 
ecclesiastical lands, and the Roland, a statue of Charlem^e’s paladin 
which stood in the market place in towns which arose on secular lands, 
were wHchbilder or symbols of market peace and market law. out of 
which grew the town administration. 

Even among German scholars the immunity theory and the market 
law theory have been received with skepticism. The first predicates 
too much.'* In the market law theory it is to be remembered that the 
early medieval markets were annual or at most seasonal affairs and not 
permanent and continuous. Moreover, most markets were owned and 
controlled by private proprietary authority. It is not tenable that the 
market was the generative cause of towns. Mere increase of popula* 
tion, augmentation of the volume of trade and industry, will not solve 
the problem. One must find a legal principle to explain how private 
exemption or special jurisdiction could be converted into a jurisdic¬ 
tional entity composed of hitherto vmfree peasants who suddenly were 
transformed into bu^hers. 

In 1859 Wilhelm Niusch broke new pound. Abandoning the effort 
to find the origin of the medieval town in any legal sanction, he sought 
to show that many medieval towns, at least in Germany, emerged out 
of manorial communities, His Minisierialitdl und Buritrlhum con¬ 
tended that in towns which had arisen upon crown lands or feudal 
domains the nucleus of the later town government was to be found in 
the group of ministmcles or servile administrators of the manor tea 
the lord thereof, who became the first officials of the town when it 
emerged. This theory, too, is more plausible than demonstrable.” 

The “garrison theory*' of town origins has found considerable ac¬ 
ceptance, The SuTiwdrdi or fortified and garrisoned places erected by 
Henry the Fowler (919-36) in Saxony as protection against the raids 
of the Hungarians; the Five Burgs (Leicester, Nottingham, Lincoln, 
Stamford, and Derby) similarly erected in England by Edward the 
Hder (901-25) to protect the Midlands from the ravages of the Danes; 

» For Ihe reMon« «<e my Sttmmie and SaeiaJ HiaUry (n. 1). 7SS. 

’* Such 8 plncQ WA8 nol alway* s locus of economic production. " Its InhabitanU hved on the 
labor of pcnunia In lurroundinf mate*; it* court, iu mint, ill market were mpported ^ 
eidcra," Carl Siephmaon, "TTie Origin of the English Town*,*' AHfi. XXXII (l926-27)< 
10 - 21 , 

*' On the else* of mimtietialts, eee my Feudal Germany (Chtcago, 1S23>. 5SX-37. 
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the castella in France which Qiarlee the Bald erected to protect the 
basin of the Seine frcm the inva^ons of the Ntteemeo, in which we 
find “watch and ward” instituted in a capitulary of S64, are pointed 
out as the nuclei of future towns. It is argued that settled life, com¬ 
merce, and industry gradually developed in these protected communi¬ 
ties and so towns arose. The weakness of the garrison theccy is that 
it is too local and too military: the transition from military to civil 
rule is difficult to exi^ain. In Finland the theory was propounded by 
Maitland. He thtn^bt that most boroughs antedating the Norman 
Conquest were establi^Md by the king for military reasons; he required 
the thegns to garrison them, and they erected buildings for their men. 
Under the royal peace traders collected at these boroughs. After the 
Norman Conquest castles were strewn over the land, and the garrison- 
towns lost their military ^gjiiAcance, while their trading function re¬ 
mained.Carl Stephenson has recently connected the ganison 
theory with the theories of municipal evolution devised by Pirerme. At 
most the garrison theory will account for only a small number of towns. 

Two recently deceas^ German historians are distinguished, not so 
much for original research, as for endeavor to synthesise the whole 
body of theories and facts with relalkm to town origins. These are 
von Below and Keutgen. Ceo^ Antttt Hugo voo Below (1858-1927)^* 
was bom at K^igsberg, Prussia, and his personal background wu that 
of the native Prus^an gentry. Constancy struggling for greater con¬ 
ceptual clarity, and a bitter p^emist, Bdow covered a large field, 
opened up important problems, or indicated new directions for study. 
He had studi^ history at Bcmn under F. von Bezold and M. Ritter, 
and economics under Tb. von der G^ts and £. Naase. His academic 
career began with a professorship at his native city of Kdnigsberg 
<1889}; in 1891 he was made professor in Munster, in 1897 he removed 
to Marburg, in 1901 to Tubingen, and for nearly twenty years he 
held a chair at Freiburg im Breisgau {190S-2A). 

•'Sm P. W. MsHUnd'i 7W*wSi> m4 P^ttutk (Cvodwidce. ISSS); and Mfy BaUaofi. 
'Th« Cratlen el BHR. XVn {IVJtt. SM-SS. PwUk awfWrdr of lletirr th* 

Fowler and Otto tbe Creot Me aay Fndtl <kmmf to. U>. dfS-SS. wbire much Cermv) 
mattfUl ie eiud. 

••StepbenMn. *‘T1 m An^o-Saaon Bemch." EH/f. XLV (tSSOI. ISl. tbc emiit ankle. 
177>207; tp. AMR, XLl 1 1 (I937-3B). BS-SS Icr fail revicv of Jamca Tail. The Mtdieetl BnituM 
aofMiA (Manchotcr Uclventtr Frm 193S). atao r e e k ewd br Miee JttSen Cam is SHE. LIl 
(1S$7). 3C0-0S. 

Autobteiphical akelch k Die Gmhkhommioek^ 4n Cetemewrt to SelMert/eU>mitn. 
ed. by & Stewberf (Lotpaat. 1S2S). *ol I: Carl Onokouart. k SS S . II, SOS-09: ItennaAn 
Aubin. “G«V| van Bok*. «b SiwkW Mid WirtadiaAelMUriker.'' Vinieijokfeciinfljer Utiai' 
un4 mrlxkafletiu/ikliu. XX( <}S2S|. 1*S. A bet of Me wn(if«i by L, Kla^ ttUidudcd k 
each of (he two Pouchnlten vMeb wen ktaaded for Below b«l had to be brMgfat out aft« 
hh doth u CwknkscMflt«: Am Se**M> wW Wrmet^$nc>acktt (192S). ud A w PeiiltM and 
GuehicUe C192S). 
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The rise of medieval towns and their trade economy occupied much 
of his attention. “ Below denied the manorial origin of the medieval 
town. Yet his own work cannot be regarded as Anal; he disregarded 
much that was valuable in the wrilii^ of other authorities whom he 
attacked, as Karl Bucher, SchmoUer, Seeliger, and Sombart. In 
constitutional history Below founded, or helped to found, the modem 
German school. His chief work in the field of German constitutional 
history was Der deutscHe Staal dts MiUelalttrs, of which only the first 
volume was ever finished (1&14, 2d ed., 1925).'* He was a conservative 
in politics, a strong nationalist, and with advancing years grew more 
hostile to democracy and the republican government in Germany. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Eduard Keutgen (1861-1936)'' was bom at Bremen, 
and died in Hamburg, at the age of seventy-five. As a youth, when put to 
the decision whether he would become a scholar or enter business, he 
felt he lacked the qualifications for the first, and left school to follow a 
commercial life. Prom 1879 to 1857 he lived in Manchester, as agent 
for a large German firm. He told his wife later of this period, however: 
*’lch jagte dutch meine Arbeit, um abends zu den Bflchem zu kom- 
men.” Finally he returned to school, and obtained his Ph.D. at Strass- 
burg, habilitated at Jena in 1895, was named associate professor in 
1900, and full professor in 1910 at the Kolonialinstitut which was 
opened in Hamburg in 1908. Here he was especially asked to give colo¬ 
nial history. When the University of Hamburg was organized in 1919, 
he passed into its faculty, and taught there till retired in 1933. He 
taught at Johns Hopkins University in 1904-05, but declined to stay. 

Keutgen's method appeared in his Unlirsuchungen iiber dm I/rsprung 
der deutschen Stodtverfcssuni (1895), which examines a group of the 
most significant current problems of research in this field: the origin of 
the Stadtgericht, Marktrecht, at&dtisches Recht, and of the Rat. He 
shows all possible solutions, and then gives his own, with constant 
reference to the sources and the literature. His purpose, he stated, was 

in den venchledensn Theonen die Fehlerquellen entdecken, fataiellen, wu an jeder 
richtig \n. und seigen. wie die einsnUg verteldif lea Faktoren eich ergSnzend in der 
Entvickelung niuunmengewlrkt hsben |p. 5|. 

Keutgen never left the first direction of his studies, but purposely ex¬ 
panded his work. Like Below, his best friend, he combated the doc¬ 
trine that the gilds developed from the manor in his study on Amler 

" OiV drt 4rutsek«Tt Sttiieemiinet (1SS9); Dtr V*»^unt4rf ifyiKhtn Stseurr/cs' 

aung f}S92); Stirri 4tuueha SUJtftuien und BSftfftum (& popular preaentaikm. 1S96. Srd 
ed ..) 925j; cp. aJeo aome ol hla itudtca 1 a Tenilorium und Stddl (1900.2d ed.. 192S). 

•• Delow'amcihud h well ikoiched In a r9view by B. Seluneldltf in HZ, CXL (1929), 9$S-92. 

''Ludwig Ucucin, ''Friedrich K«ut(«n.” VffTUl;»hrsehTi/i J&r aeae/* und Wiruehsftatt’ 
uhkku. XXX (1937), 95-96; BHR. VIII (1693), 120-27. 
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und Ziinfie (1903). but instead of presenting his ovn theory in a few 
sentences, he described the devek^irwil of the ^ds out of the various 
motives and conditions. Keutgen was oos'^ded in claiming the gilds 
can be explained sdely from town Uw and ea»ocnic life. His last 
article, "Urspnu^ und Wesen da deulschea Hanse,” ^ dealt briefly 
with the Hansa, which be pictured as a league of merchants, and not of 
cities; to Keutgen the history of the later English and Dutch colonial 
companies offered related phenomexta. 

A once popular theory of town origins in France was that which con* 
tended that the Cardingian local civU administration survived, at 
least in the north, in a broken or mutilated fcm. and that out of the 
ancient seabini or iekitins» the Frankish ofiidali of township and hun* 
dred, sprang later the first town officials. This thesis has found 
startli]^ confirmacim in the case of Noyon east of Paris where the con* 
tinuity of Carolingian local institutions seems to have been preserved: 
for as late as 1237 the electoral regulations j^eserved the identical 
formulas of the Car^ingian capitulanes.'* This survival, however, 
seems almost unique. 

The work of Arthur Giry (1848-99} * really falls into two parts, 
the one dealing with municipal institutions of medieval Franca, and 
the other with diplomatic studies. Giry was bora at Trevoux (Ain), 
and passed away in his fifty-second year. His father and grandfather 
were employed in the goverrunent treasury branch of the conSribuiiw 
indimts, and came from MarseiUea. On his mother's ade he belonged 
to the family of Claude Roberjot. one of the French plenipotentiaries 
assassinated at the gates of Rastadt a century before. From the college 
at Chartres, to which his father bad been transferred. Giry came 
to Paris and entered the ic<M de Charles (November 1866). which was 
at that time cultivating in its students more of a taste lor erudition 
which led to sterile dilettantism, than a v^orous adentific ambition. 
Sensing this defect. Giry enroUed the next year in (he newly established 
£cole des Hautes Etudes (founded 1868), fdloved the courses in both 
institutions for a few years (till 1870). a^ then continued in the last- 
mentioned (1870-73). At the ficole des Cbartes he was one of the 
three or four extremely rare pupils of the arcbaedogist Jules (^icherat; 

** In Htmiurgrf f$9diichlKeM Hmu NirtnhfiM (1935). 

•» Thii has best abown in Abd Is Prvc'a nUt 4* thym (n. 4]. L< PrwK mt* t 

pt^il of Giry. tbe most ceoddenblt hiMorian of aedieral tovoa in theput tCMntlon. 

• Ttr^ifmMloL AmnumttilfOl) Hmdet Eiudtt. aacUon bialoritfue et 

phileloMU« 1900}. aO-47: Hmi Oosat. 98C. LXK <1901). S-10, and t adect biUlor 

raphy of Girya imtinf*. J l-U; Loik ilalpban in BSS. VI. eSS-SS: C. Monod. " Necrofoc." 
RH. LXXI! <1900). 103>O7, The* ■MappitclataM of tbe private maa in UieCtfTes^o^awr 
Ai^errfM M cfeAMefww. of MM. Boanwo aad MaMrefle (1899). and in tbe «am« journal 
H«ih Miictre publ«ba3 a bd bMnfnptr {1899^ 1900) wbieb acMea Gvf* tvo thouund 
anieles in L4 C*«m 44 S>Ky< hpUit , 
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but though this teacher impressed Giry, he never encouraged students 
to enter his field seriously, and would allow no thesis.*' Thus perhaps 
the pure accident that Giry had been assigned to classify the archives 
of the town of Saint-Omer, led him to choose for a thesis subject at 
the £co1e des Chartes a matter that proved surprisir^ly suggestive, 

Taking up the collegiate chapter of Notre-Dame of Saint-Omer, he 
entered simultaneously into his two future fields. He thought of editing 
the chartulary of this church, and uncovered some forged Merovingian 
charters by which the canons had buttressed their claims. The excellent 
"Proligom^es du cartuJaire de Notre-Dame de Saint-Omer” with 
which he won the diploma of arckmsl palioirapht (January 17, 1870) 
at the £cole des Chartes was never published,** but this acquaintance 
with the commune of Saint-Omer revealed to Giry that the whole his¬ 
tory of municipal institutions in France was still a virgin field. 

At the ficole des Hautes fitudes, where he continued his studies, 
Giry had become one of the first students of Gabriel Monod, and for 
four years he imbibed historical criticism from this teacher in reading 
narrative texts.** From Monod Giry received his first training in diplo¬ 
matics, a subject which had fallen into oblivion in the country of Mabil- 
ion, but risen to new conquests across the Rhine. Monod learned it at 
Gbttingen in the school of Waits, and brought the discipline back into 
France. It may also be mentioned that in 1873-74 Giry took course# 
from Thevenin, who was another pupil of WaiU. 

During the ^anco-Prussian War Giry left his studies for a time to 
serve as captain in the second army of the Loire. After his discharge he 
resumed his place in the department of manuscripts of the Bibliothique 
Nationals. In 1873 he was made archivist of the section of the secre¬ 
tariat of the Archives Nationales- By the next year he was able to 
present his completed Hhlom dt la tillt de Satnt-Omer ei de s« insiilu- 
Hon$ ju^u'au XIV* eikle at the £cole des Hautes £tudes. Even before 
the title of ilkt diplomi was conferred, Giry was asked, at Monod’s 
suggestion, to substitute for a teacher absent on leave. His teaching 
was so satisfactory that a position was created for him; he was named 
maltre des c(mj6r^ces d'kistoire in 1877, and in 1892 direeieur odjoinL 
In 1878 Jules Quicherat also asked him to aid in the position of secretary 
of the £cole des Chartes, where Giry later followed the Comte de Mas 
Latrle In the chair of diplomatics (1885). 

“Celtc induenee uerUlajitc da hemma (mincnii at un da traiU cartcCeriktiqua de 
I'^diCion francabci innombrablaeneont la uempla dane touts la bnncha de le Kimce.** 
F. Lul in AnnHarrt (n. 20). 22. 

If? uuhud hit nota for in artkle: '*La Chiteleini de Seint-Omer. 1042*13B6." BSC, 
XXXV {1874), 32S-S5artd XXXV( (ISTS), 91-117. 

** For Cirya own aeknovkdtmesu eee 6Mts tkiaam du mym Atf didiits i CtffrnVl 
Moms CPArie. 1896). 107-0S. 
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In hU emferiwes at the £cole des Hautes Etudes he asked to 
deaJ with the municipal histcry of medieval France. Half of his tw»ty> 
five years of teaching were ^ven to this field, exclusively from 1874 to 
1378, and much of his time from then on till 1886. Those who imagined 
that Augustin Thierry had settled the problems of municipal ori^ns 
and development never realized that the bhlhant writer had confused 
the subject more by his generalizations than be had prepared for any 
positive advance by the next generatko. Only by patient research in 
dozens of local archives, and the solid foui^Uona of many mono- 
graphs could a safe edifice of municipal history be reared. The theories 
of A. Thierry, without being wht^y oroneous. were vague and a£« 
cribed too mtich importance to alleged types cttinected with either 
Roman or German infiuences, according to the r^on. It took some 
time to run such fallacies to earth. Giry's Hutotrt de la 9ilU dt Saint- 
Omtr (1877) scandalized even liberal scholars when it denied to Louis VI 
the title **p^e des communes.'' But Oiry was building soundly. Year 
after year be studied the manuscript sources of town after town in 
France with his studenu in model conferences, streaang the complexity 
of the subject, and assigning to them minute analyses of communal 
charters to establish ihdr sources and filiaikms. His own vacations 
and small savings were spent on voyages of research from which he 
returned with fresh mstttials for new studies. After surveyir^ the 
communes of the North and Belgium,** he turned to the west of France. 
The two volumes of his iiablissmtnii dt Rouen displayed the in¬ 
fluence of the statutes of Rouen on a& west and central France. It was 
acclaimed a magistral work, renewing a vrhoU portion of French history. 
In 1885 he published i valuable source coU^tion, Documtnls sur its 
Ttlaliom 4t la royouii attt Us pilla 4e 11304 1324; and two years after 
an excellent **Rtude sur les origmes de la commune de Saint-Quentin” 
was printed as the introduction to (he first volume of the Arckms 
ancitnnts dt Saini-Quenlin (1837). It is to be regretted that not more 
of Giry’s municipal researches were published, for after studying the 
west of France be ^lent five more years (1877-62) with his studenu 
upon the towns of the Midi. Laj^uedoc, Provence, and the Centre, 
and then came back to the Nord again, completing his circle.** What 
hastens such regret is the fact that Giry conceived of his subject in a 
large way: his studies in the Midi embraced, on the testimony of his 

** Gand, Cacntni. Aciubm. Salnl*Oo»v, Senlii, etc. 

•* PublUce B ISBS and ISSS m vok. LV «ad UX (be MMiUtm de tEmie ie$ Hmkt 
St^dei. TIm AiU title contisMMa: . . Studtt ev llucto«« dee inatuutione munkipeka de 
nouen. Palaiee, Pont-Aadeiw. VbubiI. la RocSdle. Saintea. Otecon. Bcytmne. Toun. Niorl. 
Cocnce, Scint-JeaA^’AnfSlr. Ancoviena. PokMn. ..." etc. 

■ In 18 S&-S 6 be |ave hie HtgdeaCa i cwinffcteri trriew o( tbe precreee to date id FrcDCb 
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pupil Ferdinand Lot, almost the whole of its social life.*’ If Giry never 
wrote all that he miifht have written, his numerous students were fired to 
write books of their own, many of which were be^ in those fruitful 

con/irwcw-* - 

In 1885, when Giry was made professor at the Ecole des Chartes, he 
was recogniaed as the authority and the moving spirit in municipal 
history in France. Yet two years later he turned his back, as he thought 
“for a time," upon this field and plunged his students into diplomatics. 
The studies of town charters had long ago celled his attention to this 
important technique, and since in 1878 Giry had devoted one of his 
conferences to it annually, at the £cole des Hautes Etudes. From 1887 
on almost all his courses in both schools were given to it. The excel¬ 
lent Manutl dt diplomaiiqut (1893) still remains without a peer; it won 
the author the trmd prix Gobert when it appeared (1893) and three 
years later a seat in the Academy of Inscriptions. It rested upon much 
independent labor, for the German specialists Sickel, Picker, Muehl- 
bacher, and others were of no help in the special problems of the late 
Carollngian and the Capetian rulers, when chanceries were disorganized 
and forms not observed. Delisle’s study covered only the reign of 
Philip Augustus, and Quicherat, the only man capable of covering the 
previous centuries, had embraced too immense a field to find time for 
more than indicating dtsiitrata. The ficole des Chartes had failed of 
its original purpose. After Monod, it was Giry who created the ren¬ 
aissance of diplomatics in France. 

As the revision of Bdhnier'e Rigista directed by E, Muehlbacher in 
Germany had omitted the diplomats of the French Carolingians after 
840, Giry had conceived the notion of filling this gap as early as 1880. 
The work of collating manuscripts and hvmiii^ up hundreds of archives 
and depo^tories was shared by willing students, but still the brunt fell 
upon their teacher. Giry often sighed wistfully when he thought of the 
rich subventions of the workers on the German Mwumtnia: he had 
neither funds nor as^stants. For twelve years he stinted himself on his 
salaries and loyal pupils hriped at the risk of slipping up in their exami¬ 
nations. It is eloquent testimony to Giry's power as an inspiring 
teacher that in 1888 some eight of his students proposed to share the loil- 

« He kniftnca: the condition oi men end oT land^ the juetke of the biihopi. Uve peace and 
(he trjee of God, (ho tstHtom of the Xlth end Xllth eencuriee. the rdaiione of the ciiiee on 
ihe MediCemnnn ehore araong etch other. wS with (he Italian cowne. the curioue ofiice of the 

^ 

Thue Juice FCanmenrwot, 4t (Parle, 18S1) i Maurice Prou. 

Lt» C^tUumtt itLmii H f*trrprop«iali^ aut Xll'ilXI/I' tikltt (Parb. 1SS4 ); Abel leFranc. 
HiiKfiTt dt la ei/l* dt f/ayaa <n. 4;; L. it Labende. Hisiaift dt Btautaii k d* at» ituiUtatana 
eomniuaakt /uefv’su carnmfrtttmtni du XV* liicit (Pane, lSd2), etc. U tone etudiee begun 
under Giry’e tutOage were never publUhed. Lot euigeata thie happened "probablentent eoue 
rjiitluence de ce dilettantiame qul nerdiie lee troie quarte dee 'chuUeUA' ” 
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some task of preparing the Reitsia; and at the same time each undertook 
to prepare the annals of one reign, simiiar to the Gennan Jakrbikhcf.^ 
Giry was to finish Che diplomata of Qurles the Bald and prepare the 
annals of his reign. In the coUecthn of materials, Giry prescribed the 
topographical approach, taking each of Che artcient ecclesiastical prov^ 
inces of France in successkm, rather Chan the chronological. Many 
advantages ensued from this method, e.g.. the diplomata issued by 
all the several kings to one and the same abbey were thus broi^t 
together and valuable infdrmacion elicited by comparison, so that 
fo^eries were detected and developmenu in the chanceries could be 
followed. Indeed, no other method would have satisfied the peculiar 
conditions of the French diplomata. 

It is no reflection cn Giry that the bo<^ of his studenU progressed 
faster than his. The Annals of Charles the Bald were never finished.** 
In ld9S the chief editor saw his re^onabiliCies increase when, to pre¬ 
vent Che Mmumenia from induding all the diplomata of the Carotin- 
giana, even in France, it became necessary to replace the projected 
Ruatc, which would have been only a calendar of the documents, with 
a full critical edition of all the dipiemta of the rulers of France, Ac- 
quiiaine, and Provence-Burgundy. The much higher cost of such an 
undertaking made it necessary to put the work under the aegis of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, which had already once resolved to publish 
the diplomata of the French Carctoigians. Ciry’s siudenU were some¬ 
what displeased that the gkwy should go to an orgaiuaation only finan¬ 
cially interested when the burden of the work had long been borne by 
them at the Ccole des Hauies fitudes. Each ycarGiry hoped to sestheend 
of his usk approach, but his averswo to haste and his resolution to un¬ 
ravel the history of each abbey and bishopric by adducing not only the 
charterabut aisoill nanati ve sources, made bis progress slow, though sure. 
When he died the great ednionwasonlyhalf done,andMnce it wasstill top¬ 
ographically incomplete, his Annals were not written either. They would 
have been valuable as predpiuting his studies on what be considered the 
skeUlon source of the reign of Charles the Bald, the Annuls Si. Beriw.*' 


■ UviM*IttiieP*cnWda kttmbidoHm perfad »d 

cmuiftt* tiM GtfTuM. but with lb* al*«v ot mi B M uaa far the otimlMtJCW tbejtu^l* 

LMkMii! Lauia V rk^ i^Urr^. (l»l);Edouad tttia. e«mlt itPwtn n 
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It should be clear that Giry’s labors in the last twelve years of his life 
are not adequately reflected in anything he left written, but enough has 
been said to show that they can hardly be called sterile. Besides his 
teaching, he felt the need of sound popularization of historical knowl¬ 
edge. For many years (1872-79) he wrote an annual series of critical 
articles on historical works that appeared in the journal La Ripubliqu^ 
frcncaise. He took over the task of historical editor in La Giandi En^ 
cychpidie, and himself wrote more than two thousand articles for 
it (1886^).” Two chapters in Lavisse and Rambaud’s Histoire 
iiniraU du IV* si^lt d nos jours (1893-1901) came from his hand.” 

The late Professor Otto von Gierke spent a long life in writing a 
great book, Das deulsckt Gtnossenschafisreehi.** to prove the wide diffu¬ 
sion of the "principle of association" in medieval society, and some 
historians have sought to And the origin of the medieval town in this 
principle. But to most medievalists the principle seems too intangible 
to be so applied, whatever other application may be made of it. 

A theory which seems to answer to more established facts than any 
other theory must be not far from truth. Such a one is the latest and 
now current "mercatorial theory” which the late Professor Henri 
Pirenne of Ghent sustained in many writings. Primarily an eco¬ 
nomic-social historian, Pirenne sought in the history of medieval com¬ 
merce for evidence and found the nucleus of many a town in the mer¬ 
cantile colony (negaitaioru, mtrcalorts} which sprang up near some 
castle and for sake of protection dwelt in a walled compoiind called a 
burg, the inhabitants of which by the end of the eleventh century had 
come to be called burgsnsts, to whom the local lord in course of time 
granted certain rights of person, property, and community government 
which distiriguished them from the servile population roundabout from 
which they had sprung. The new burg in course of time became ifu 
burg. Pirenne'3 mercatorial theory is especially applicable to the towns 
of Flanders, the lower Rhinelands, and northeastern France, but need 
by no means be limited to these regions, for some Westphalian, 
Lombard, and Tuscan cities seem to fit into the scheme,” 


•• H* of th« foundOf* Vtd chief diracton «£ the CoiUtiion 4t f«f« p»ur ttnix i 

rUu44 »l 6 rtnMithtmni 44 rkuum publiched by the SocitU hietwique (1SS6 tT.). and »u 
eoflcemcd b the Mimsiru tl a»tumfnU pubtiehed by Ow Soci«4 de I’E^e da ChaAea 
“ VoJ. I ], che. viii. pp, 411-7B. wkI w, pp. 4SO-5S7. 

of voj. HI vree trudiited by F. W. MaitUnd under the UUe 
nluic4l rSariM IK ikt Mi44t« Aiu (Cembridee. 1«7). 

Po*ifik«'» vlicle 'Henri Pirenne/' SHU, LI (IMS). 7S-®. Rrenne'e mercetwial 
mew tna other €<«tnbulion» ir« bat epiiomited in hie Us 4HeltHfw ihiucTMus 4ss Pert- 
Boi ^le, 1910), pubtiihed in Eniibh by J. V, Seunderi •» Btli(an DtmoerxKy. Its Both His- 
«»> CLendon end New Yerk, ISIS): eee eleo Pirenne't erilda in BH (n. 1). end hie Frlnc c too 
*>r the Unjvereity Preae in an Englieh tranelatlon by Frank lUleey. m 
Mfotnoi CUttt. Tktix Oftfint ewd ths Bmioiof Tradt (19dd), Improved French venion Us 
9tf*ts4v moytH6ts:stsoi4‘kiU4iuHonomiiustlsoct^tt (Bnimde, IsS?). 
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What 1 have written elsewhere may be fQJcated here: “We can discern 

the chief factors in the ori^ of the towns, but are unable to deterraiiw 
the relative weight and unportancc of each one of them, even 
relation to each other. But beyond doubt no single germ and no single 
explanation is sufficient for all cases. Tbe weakness of much historical 
scholarship hitherto has been that each writer has empha&iaed his own 
theory too exclusively, and sometimes natkma! prejudice has warped 
judgment- According to the way in which these new institutions were 
formed, various systems have been proposed; each author attaches 
them to a preceding different institution, but all are Imore or less] con¬ 
jectures established upon generalization from certain cases. What is 
true for Germany may not apply in equal d^ree to Flanders and 
France and Italy. Local conditions, gec^raphical and historical, must 
always be givai due weight The ekmenu of town life in medieval 
Europe differed greatly, both in degree and in kind. ... In the face of 
60 many divergent theories it would seem that this wide difference of 
opinion represents a real variation in the histoy of different townt It 
is v&n to seek to derive the towns from this or that prindple of either 
Roman or German law. The medieval town was the product of eco¬ 
nomic and social forces." ** 

H Quoted from mv md SkioT (b. I), 771. 


CHAPTER LIV 

HISTORIANS OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY • 


E conomic history presents a vast and confusing field of study. 
The confusion has been aggravated by abstract philosophy and 
partisan politics. As a battleground lor the discontent^ histo¬ 
rian and the perplexed economist, neither of whom is willing (or able) 
to delimit his science or define his objective, economic history has be¬ 
come an enormous receptade for scattered materials and disjointed 
theories. To this day the economic historian has been unable to make 
up his mind whether he is an economist or an historian. He insists that 
he is neither, that he is both, that he is something else. But nobody 
knows exactly what he is. least of all the economic historian himself who 
emphatically does not wish Co be considered an historian and is juit as 
emphatically not an economist. 

One of the reasons for this confusion is that economic history was 
bom and brought to maturity in Germany; it was. in fact, a direct out¬ 
come of spedllc German sodal-economic conditions. In the hothouse 
atmosphere of Gennan philosophic abstraction and violent politics, 


‘ Max Wabar, WirihttkafUi$t<hieh/4. ed. by S. Kallmann and M. Pa]yl CMunkh and Leipsi|. 
JS23). 17-lS, 2S-20 n.. 174 and pusim (alao in EnflliK tranalatton by Frank Knight, u 

London. 1927); Falb PlUgel. ad.. StUtl BWi^trtpky pf SeoiWHit end Setiei 
end Ctniunpetery Bnneyni< end Seclel (In mimaognph. Barkalay. 1933. Ilata 

anly pariodkal articlat^; W, Roachar. OaacAteUi dr Nul79net~0fhn«fnik in DtulsthSend 
(Munich. 1I74>. cha. axiz-xxxv and notdi; G. Cohn. A Hitlety ej Btenomy (March, 

ise4. Seppimenl te tba <4Kw(a ^ tkt Anmieen A<e4my ^ PelUUel end Se<iel Stttnct). 
ea;>edally cba. v-vUi; Goorg v. Balov. FiMm* dr WinieS^UitickiekU, tint RinfQhunt in 
da Siudium dr fyitieKhpfutttchuUt (Tabingan. 192C>: tha lama. Dit dtit/Kk4 Cutkichothrti' 
Pent act! dtn Biftefunfskrittr* M <w H>wrfn Tefen (Munich and fiarlin. 1924). 161-94 and 
sntaa; E. Salin, dr Vel*emrtK>mfi»k)iTt t2rtdod. B4rlin, 1929): HutohaaenM. Poa* 

natti Tk* Hiahrieel Melhed in Stkie:, Jtritprudtm* end PMIUsi Benmy (London. 1SS2): 
Bmat 'TroolUch. Dr Hielrumue und mne PisPImt (TObingen. 1922; Vol. Ill of hU Crent^ 
nuHt Stktifttn); Caorg BrodnlU, “Die Zukunft dar Wirtachaftagoachichta.” Jekrp^ckr /Ur 
NeticnefiikentMU und SietUrik. XCV (1910). 14S-S1: Bamhard Pfiatcr. “ Bemarkungen au dem 
Thama: Tbaona und Gaachkhto. ' Hid.. CXXXI (1929). 461-612: and rovlcwa in /M.. XL 
(ISSS). 170. andLIV (1S90). ?&mS: W. Kaabach. '*Dia kJaaalache NationaJOkonomia undkhre 
Oegner.” Mmolira /akrbaek, XX (189$). 86r>T9: E. Selin. "Zur Mathode und Aufgabe der 
WjrUchaaageKluchu." ikid., XLV (1921). 4Sa-60S; Wcm«r Sombarl. “PrQbleme der Wir 
achadagcnchkhte." ikid., XLIV (1920). J021-69:thcaanie. *'6conofnieThac^and Econoiuw 
Hiatory.” Ecawmie HiUry Rnire. (I (1929). 1-19; E. M. Burna, "DoealnatltutlonalhamCem- 
plunent or Compete with ‘Ortbodoa Economiea’?” Amrieon Eeenmic Jfri4ta, XXI <1931), 
S0-S7; W. 11. itarailton. "Thalnatitulienal Approach to Etonomlc Theory." ikid., IX (1919). 
miwalwTwnt. XS-16; Paul T. Homaa. "Tbo lutitulional School." BSS, V, 387-92: H. B. 
Barrault. "L'idSa d'SvoluUon dana la aciance Scanoensua." i?aawe d'kiiUirt kenemipu H 
serial*. X (1922). SS-SS; Xl (1923). 306-82: XV (1927). 137-76: i(. Si.•Mare. “Elude au' 
renacignemerit de I’teonemla politlQue dtna lea uniraralUa dea paya de langue allemanda.'' 
Seem d'iceiiemitpeliti^u*. VI (1892), 217'49.423-70, 
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economic history devd(^3ed as an inteilectiiaj hybrid on the one hand 
and a political weapon oa the other. In the fast-develc^ing German 
Reich economic histccy was utilized by various intoested parties as a 
tool to buttress facticnaJ demands a^ to rationalise the status 
Gustav SdunoUer, one of the two founders of eccnofnic history, wrote 
somewhat boastfully that this Wisstnsckaft was a German invention. 

Perhaps cdy m Uk days cl Latbs at posably in those oT (he Stzoo and Saules era* 
peron did oes have so much reaaon kw pr^ in hHng a German u io the half•ceotury 
/roffi 183^1888; sever before bad Gamas obtaioed aoeh eateara at is our days. 
And ainonc tbe disdpUnce wUcb loaied bmmI eoiedaUy is Germany, ihoae of the 
idenesa (•«•* StacU and mh drr VcthwHthel^ de aerw an homciNe place. . . . 

Be^inninf with Friedrich LiK. Cenaas poMkal economy eoutht to throw off the 
fetters of English theory. Today our t echnk ia n i asd oatunl ■deotlata. our historians 
and philologlstB. our economists and sodal e cwiKi a ts are Si ouch at the head of the 
swtd'i sdoitiAc raovaena at our satiionm and cenerals are indisputably lacofnized 
as foremost.* 

The German scholar J. E. C. Cooiad, speaking at the St. Louis Con* 
greas of Arts and Sciences in 1904. explained that the purpose of eco* 
nomic history was not only to investigate and describe the actual proc* 
esses of economic life in different periods, but must especially follow 
their development with a view to ex^aining causal relations." * The 
peculiar thing about this definition is. that is precisdy what historians 
have been saying about their craft since Voltaire and Justus Mtiser. 
Sir William J. Ashley, who introduced economic history into the United 
States and England, admitted that it was like any other history, but it 
differed in one respect: its emphasis on economics. *'U (economic 
history) asks what has been the material basis of social existence.” • 
W. S. Koldsworth, the eminent En^ish scholar in legal history, sees an 
intimate connectin) between legal and economic history. "That con¬ 
nection is so very close that 1 do not think that either the legal or the 
economic historian can do justice to his subject without extensive bor- 
romngs from the other's learning. ” ' Piofesav Gras of Harvard would 
"safely and profitably divorce our economic history from general 

* Giouv Sebadla. 2m Sum- wW SuiaUiumulnfUi (Lcipcia 

lS8S).pr«aeelAtbcfomofad«dieaUir7 MtatoftMCkw.pp, vw-viu, 

* JotwfinM Ccrmi. " S cww a k HiUory U Relauaa lo KtfMlnd Scietca." C^n/rtu ^ Aid 

«nd SrMww. tAttMTMl Si. Uim. 2$«4 (6a«Qo. ISOS). U. 302. the wbolc vtlcle. 

iee-si4. 

* W. }. AsU«y. "On Uw Study of Etoaomk irutofy.*' OxorWffy Jmmttl ^ VI t 

(1S93). 115-SS: wpnaad in tm M im r ft md Be *i n k and Ncv York. IBDO). 

1-21. "It mty be erioced (het. w thinfi are now. ec po a m k bMery bekeice cqweUy lo the 
deportmoott of hiitcry and eccewniic* Thaw b no raaoea ia tbe aalure of (hin|» why the 
'purebbttfun’ . . . ibeuldootinveetifftcbathibehiKeryoIfaidieaiadtbeMiwryofiaw. 
But. a» a mactv of bet. tbe wort cdreaeacch b thae two fiddt hae uauaUv been carried on 
by . . . Uwolo^aiw aul lawyers in tbe naccowaoN^** 

* W, $. Holdowvth. "A Nolerted Aapecl oT the Ralatiano betwen Ecooorak tod Loftl 

Hwtory/’ Setimmi Himrs a<rirw. I <1927). 123. the whole article. 114-28. 
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history.” "Economic history is the study of economic phenomena in 
their time, genetic and causal sequences.”» Ever since the time of Nie¬ 
buhr and RaiUce historical scholars have accepted the basic idea that 
historic phenomena should be treated "in their time, genetic and causal 
sequences.” Another economic historian pretends to see in economic 
history the “essential nature of economic prc^ss.” He would also 
separate economic from general history because the former “is life, 
and living men make it according Co the ways they think and act.” ^ 

It is customary to begin the history of economic history either with 
the French Utopian Socialists or with Karl Marx.* Such an approach 
is unsatisfactory in a work on historiography, mainly because the vari¬ 
ous types of Socialists were more interested in political action than in 
Wisstwiuifl.* Nor may one begin with the economic theorists, although 
they undoubtedly had a great influence on the historians. Of these 
economists, Adam Smith was one of the few who paid attention to 
history; the others employed logic. 

Long before the German school of economic history there were his¬ 
torians with an economic slant. It would be a vain display of erudition 
to trace a materialistic interpretation of history back to the Creeks. 
Plato, as a brilliant passage in his Criltas shows, was keenly aware of 
the material basis of civilization. So was Aristotle in his FolUics, and, 
to come closer to our own times, so were Bodin, Harrington, Voltaire, 
Heeren, and especially Justus Mdser.^^ It is also easy to compile a list 
of early works dealing with some aspect of economic history. In this con¬ 
nection one may mention K. D. HUllmann, Deulseki Finamitschichit 
d$s Milttlallm (Berlin, 180S); Wilhelm E. Wilda, Das Gildtnwesen 
im MiittUiUfr (H^le, 1831); Edward Baines, History of the Cation ManU' 

* H. B. S. Cm. ''Th« Rlie KAd Dfvelopmont gf Bcongmk IlMtory,” Oii., t (IS27). SO. tha 
whote wtlda. 12 S4. 

* W. T. JaekmtA, "Tha Importvtca of Ccononk Hlttory," in FaeU tnS FatWs fn 

ty F^tiur Siuitnttf/ EMn Proneii G*y (CambriCce. Mm, 1032;, S-l7, 

* **Bu( It k to th« clwrer fonnuJatkn from Um pan of K»rl Marx that v« muiC look for real 
aciartllk bflMnca. At leaat aliKO lha publication of th* l\nt volume of Cnpiiof (1SS7). tha 
Ida* hee bom in tha air that eeoiwink biatory la unporttAt becauu it k th* key to other klAda 
Ofbktory.'' Craa (n. 30), 21-22. 

«Amon{ thaae early Socittkta or« may mantim Claud* Henri SaiAt-SimoA U760-1S2S), 
BartMkmy EAfantin. la (17W-1I66), Charloa Fourier (1772-IS37), and Plwra ProudboB 
(lSOS-66). 

>•" In couaaQuenco of the aucceaalvo vklect dalucea vhkh havo occurred within (he paat 
9,000 yaan," ao Plato deaerlbea the leofitpluc baila of Attka, ''there haa been a conatant 
morcmant of aoil away from the hl|b altitudaa; aad. ewlns to the ihetviAf rdlef of tha coeat, 
thia soil ... haa been perpetually depoalted 1a (be deep aea . . .; what remaina of her aub- 
atance ia like the aketeton of a body emaciated by diaeaae. ... All the rich, loft toil baa 
moulted away. Icaviitf a country of akin and bonea." Plato. CrMas, quoted in A. J. Toynbee, 
OrnA TAo$*ilri/f»n firmer A (London and New York 1924) 16ft 

>' Jamea Harrinron. TMe CammeoieMUl qf Onan* (London. 1656}; A. H, L Heeren /Seen 
vbff die PoMt*. den Vtrithr, und den H«ndtJ der nrttekouttn VfUmdttaUtn WeU (GSttlngen 
)793-9S, 3 v ); Juatua MOaer, OmeAtOekHekt Getchickit (Berlin, 176S). On Heeren and Mdev 
lee above, ch. XXXIX, pp. U7-90 and 114-17 reapectlvely 
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factures in Grtai Britain (Loodoo, 1835); Thomas Tooke, A History of 
Prices (London, 1838-57, 6 v.); James Bbcboff, A Cmprehtnsiw His¬ 
tory oS tit* Woollen and Worsted Mamfaetures (Londta, 1842, 2 v,).'* 
But these were isolated studies, adlher connected with any school dot 
based upon any general theory. 

The German school of economic history prwrly begins with Wil¬ 
helm Roscher (1817-84),It is a significant fatt that Roecher was 
trained as an historian, espedally under Ranke. He had also studied 
under He«en and Gervinus. In a revealing letter to Ranke, Roscher 
asked his revered teacher for the honor of dedicatii^ his first book, on 
Thucydides, “ to him, and explained his own educational experiences. 


In you 1 admire Dot mer^ tbe feremoM Imnc MKoritf. but sleo. tofether with 
Kiebuhr, the torenvaet tuMoriiA ot ow people, iltoeether ooe of the few eoBtempofsrias 
who hsi Mcemfuby eoeteoded with the fRot ooes of entiqidty. . . . 

Al the wwei of my liunry aetiviUn, I would con s kto r wch a dedication u • ihib- 

boleth inthatIdoxwiwHh(0bdai«e>tlwttothe'‘tboRMch"4ulbblenwhodonotMe 
ror« tor the trees, or to the'‘iftldlMtttSl''pWkiwsphert who, fr«n their 
htve too week sn eye to dietlnfuieh thiiifi on the pIsiD earth. Added to tJue ■ thei yw 

ire my tescher, petdeeJy the one teocher to etos enphslkiUy 1 sm moct indebted. 

My fint t««her wm the oW Heer»; hk /de« '»wse the feet modem hiitory wluch 
ADed me with love even si sCymoeMn etudent Yoe wiU eciee with me ihet» 

«M more wiuble to seoimsii youn* mMe with the incimti. AU my life I ehsU slio 

have ihi* In cornmoo with Heerw. that i ehsU » work to eocmnt Mettry si »eU 

M the more recent centcriee of modett hiKocy. , ,, 

My second IcscherwMCervtaiji. isntoeoeaybUmltoibeweikneieeeofiWimin. 


wn 14.17 tetfiMnelort IMefevesesraveceoeadchietoriii. Amonithem 
iaKa WhMttf A r/Mtuf ^ c^wmrft (ISOt >: Tmsc d< Linemm. du er»f»ffe4 *• 

Skills. f H Wee/ (Loodoo. 1747. Aodj^ 

« ti.tiaritMi Md CfcmflTCt'ff^ 0^iO»wi ^ On V Cewwfw (London, 1764. i v,>, 

c. Rosier-. Inw.duBk- 1. Whelm 

" WybeJm Robber,” Hsrdeo'* fiS42l 

VMtf d/r •«(« Wrf (Odtlmcm. !?»«. 3»J. 
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Had I r>ot later come into ^ur school h« might have become injunoue to me in some 
respects: but just as there are few people who are more charming, so also are there few 
teadiere so atimuladng, who can evoke so many kleaa. He had induced me to study 
equally the various aspects of hietoiical development, namely political and literary his* 
tory. To him 1 owe the method of penetrating into history by means of continuous 
analogies. It is a dangerous thing, analogy; this I in no wav fail to appreciate. Who 
would approve that Gervinue, Schloeser, and others, frequently enough let the reader 
touch analogies instead of the thing itself? Today they compare Turkey with the CcT' 
man Empire of the fifteenth century and tomorrow with the Napoleonic monarchy, 
today they compare Petrarch with Hutten and tomorrow with Lessing. Bui a knife 
which can not wound le also of no use to the surgeon. In my o^nton, everybody un* 
consciouely makes use of analogy. 1 have formed two priru:iplea for the use of this tool. 
First, never to consider it as an aim in itself but only as a means. , , . Then to com* 
pare only corresponding stages: the middle ages of the Creeks with the middle ages of 
modem nations, contemporary Turkey with the last period of the ancient Persian ernim, 
etc. These principles, I believe, are correct, even though it is frequently difficult to 
remain true to them in practice. 

Finally [ came to your school; and I hardly know whether [ owe more to your lectures, 
your mminer, or your writings, whether 1 received from you more spur or curb. But 
everything of yours that I have dther heard or read hM left a spur in my soul. Even 
though I came too late to participate In your Jakrbiiehtr, you may be sure that none of 
your students is attached to you with greater love ar>d reverence, Is more eager, not to 
imitate, but to emulate you and Joyfully to consider himself his lifelong as yaur student. 
Would to God that I may succeed In not bringing dishonor to this name! ” 

Rodcher then described his academic activities as a dozml at Gdttin- 
gen. His lectures, he explains, include ‘'politics, economics, statistics, 
history of the ancient historians and history of political theories/’ He 
also lectured on political history and had full audiences; soon he hopes, 
so he writes, to teach ancient history, for since the time of SchlOaer it 
was the custom in Gdttingen to combine history with politics, "To me 
politics is the study of the laws of the development of the state, and 
political economy the study of the laws of the development of eco¬ 
nomics." He hoped to "find" these laws, he informed Ranke, by com* 
paring the histories of nations, "by grouping the uniform and defining 
the dissimilar," 

More »gnificantly, Roscher confided that he was planning a book on 
economics, hoping that it would be "regarded as historical," Here we 
have the first intimation of his lifelong work: to combine history with 
economics and connect them by means of “laws." "In Germany, so 
far as I know, this tendency in economics was first expressed by List, 
not without spirit, but often inconnstently, even with charlatanry, 

'* RoMhn-to Renke. F«bnivy 1S42, quoted from " WUbdm Roocher an Leopold Rerike." 
ry, CXXXlll (Idosj. I^SS-SS, Though Rooober did not mention it in hia letter, Otfrled Muller 
find Dehinuinn were eleo hie teteben et Gdttlngen; at Berlin he aleo attended the coureee of 
Bdckh. Che economic hletorun of ancient Greece, and Karl Ritter, the geographer. Undoubt¬ 
edly Btkkh and Ritter left a doep impreaeion on Roeeher, for be certainly learned no eeoaemie* 
either from Gerrinue or from Ranke, 
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and only in connectk® wiih oat point, the tariff syttem.” So the ambi¬ 
tious Roscher tells his great teacher that be is going to be the pioneer 
in economic histcry. 

One year later, in 1S43, Roacber publisbed his Crundriss zu VorU- 
sufiien iiber die Slaaisvirthsckaft nock gesckUkiHcher Meihodt. This 
work, according to Ashley, the foremost English advocate of economic 
history, "sounded the first clear note of the new movement in academic 
circles." Roscher's Gnmdrus served both as a manifesto and a pro¬ 
gramme. 

Roscher remained surprisingly &ithful to this programme. For the 
next half century he continued to publish and l^ture on history and 
political economy, and be never thought it necessary to alter bis ideas. 
One year after the publication of the Grvndrm be became a full pro¬ 
fessor: four years later be accepted a call to Leipzig, where be remained, 
the honored father of the htstorical school of economics, until bis death 
in 1894, when bis school was generally in discredit 

It must be stressed that de^te his obeisances to history and his 
reverence for Ranke. Roscher was not really an historian and hardly 
an economist. To history, according to the friendly account of Karl 
Bilcher, Roscher was unsympathetic {innnlick jrmi). Another critic 
says that Roscher was a G€sckieki9pkUo90pk rather than an historian. 
His thinking was not always consistent, but bis learning was always 
evident. A well-equipped linguist, he was at home in many fields of 
history, especially antiquity, on which he relied heavily fw his illus¬ 
trations and analogies. He was one of the few German scholars who 
could express himself in lucid prose. Hence his books, particularly his 
textbooks, appealed to a large public, just aa his lectures attracted 
numerous heven. 

Roscher's ideas are most fully applied in his mcgnum opus, the four- 
volume work entitled Sytltm dir Voikstoiriksckqfi. Tlie content of each 
volume may be gathered from its individual title: Volume I, Tkt Funda- 
mmlals of Political Economy (1854); 11, Polilical Economy of Agriculture 
and the kelaled Primilm Production (1859): HI* Polilical Economy of 
Commerce and Industry (1881): IV. System of the Science of Finance 
(1886). The object of tht sdtole syttiro of political economy was to 
discover the basic laws which govern economic life. Econ^cs he 
defined as the "study of the laws of development of poUtical economy.” 
The method by which be would discover these laws of development, he 
called "historic-physidogicaL" Historic because he used materials 

” Sm "RoKba’» Procramra ot 1849.“ ia Amlst, 2t-97, rewWied trocs OMW*iy Journal 
of Etnania. IX (1366). 99-106. ud Kwl "WUbda Rc«eb9.’* FJ, LXXVII (ISM), 

ICM-SS. 
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from history and connected the present state of economics with its 
immediate past; physiolc^ical, because he held the thesis that every 
nation, like any livii^ organism, passes through definite stages of de* 
veloptnent, from childhood through youth to maturity and old age. 

Roscher’s object was not only scientific; it was also political. He was, 
in one sense, a continuator of Friedrich List (179&-1846), the brilliant 
German economist and politician who had challenged the free trade 
doctrine of Adam Smith and the English school. List had spent over 
five years in the United States, from 1824 to 1830, and as editor, busi¬ 
ness promoter, and manufacturer in America, he had become profoundly 
imbued with the ideas of the "American System." >■ List brought these 
ideas back to Germany, where he became the champion of protection, 
pointing out logically enough that free trade may have been applicable 
to a manufacturing country like England but was of no help to an in¬ 
dustrially immature country like Germany. Adam Smith and Ricardo 
had underrated nationalism; List stimulated it. for obvious reasons.'* 
Roscher tended in the same direction as List, although not in the same 
polemical spirit. 

Unlike later economic historians, Roscher constantly stressed the 
idea that human culture was an indivisible whole: that the economic 
development—like the intellectual, religious, political, and ethical— 
was simply one wave in the whole stream of VSlkergeschichtt. Roscher 
may have gotten this concept from Winckelmarui and Herder, but It 
was nevertheless a great service to emphasize it again. 

Richer |ta Quote SchmoUer’t Ane and diactmina tribute to a man whom he con¬ 
sidered hie teacher! ^sa the polyhistorical trait in coramon with the older Gottingen 
culture-hietorlsns: from Rsu end the older leneratbn he had teken over the deep reapeet 
for Adam Smith, Ricardo and Malthua. He le a Ane. erietocratlc, reaerved. icholarly 
nature, cnehing In nowhere but wanting to reconatruct elowly. He wanted to remain a 
dogmetlcaJ political economist ae much aa to deepen hiatorically the concepts of the old 
•chooL He etarde midwa/ between two adenllAc epoche; he coodudes the older period 
and opens the new. He did more than all other* to raiae political economy to the level 
of a icholarly and systematic specialty and historical cauaal Inveitlgatlon." 

Closely connected with Roscher and the historical school of economics 
are Bruno Hildebrand (1812-78) and Karl Gusuv Knies (1821-98). 
Since neither of these men was an historian they will not be treated here 
in any detail. Hildebrand, who was professor at Marburg, published his 
Nationaldkorvmie der CegmwaTl und Zukunft in 1848, in which he 

'• W. Nou ' Pricdrlch list ia America," WtUwitlsekBflHehts Arthir, XXT C1935). 194-265. 
In 1540 List published his orlnctpal work. Da» nalionolt Sysim titt pafitUelun Otkenmit; not* 
(hat t his book came out only two years before Rosch«r*s Grwtdrui. 

** Alfred Marshall. Printipi«s of Beoitonici (London. 1916). 767*68. 

"Guatav Schmoller. ''Wilhelm Roedisr." in hii Zur LtiltrolMrgtscSuhit itr Stoats’ und 
SosiatwiisfnHtiaJltn {Leipzig, IBSS), 147-71, quotaUoo on 17D. 
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a^ed in ^vor of an historical treatinent of economics, but substituted 
psychological (ethical) laws for Roecber's eomoroic-matenalistic laws, 
on the assumption that man was an ethical being. Knies, the author of 
Pclitisckt Oth^nomit 9om Standfnenktt drr luciticklliekm Meihod$ 
(1853),*' accepted Hildebrand’s ethkal-psychotogical interpretation. 
"The life of a nation,” he wrote, "fcilows a continually evolving path 
which excludes the su^ositim that the course of life of later peoples is 
entirely identical with that oi antecedent ones." He admitted that he 
was less interested in history than In transformij^ the concepts of 
economics. As such he sought to discover the psychological aspects of 
economic life and traced the connections between econcffnics, history. 
ge<^phy, philoeophy, and law. like Roscher, Knies accepted the 
idea that the life of a nation was organic and that the various types of 
national expression, including the economic, were interdependent. 
Hence economics can be studied only as part of social life in general.'* 
A large group of later economic tdstorians f^lowed Roscher, Hilde¬ 
brand, and Knies. The mott distinguished of these was Gusuv Schnudler 
(1838-1917),** who did more for this sub^t than any other man sir*ce 
Roscher. He was professor of political science at Halle, then professor 
at the reorganiaed University of Strasshurg (1872), and finally professor 
at Berlin <1882). I n 1887 he was appointed Histaiographer of Branden- 
burg- Schmoller considered himself a student of Roscher and, indeed, 
theoretically he improved little on bis master. Lilce Roscher, Schmoller 
believed in descriptive economic history based upon historical facts 
and data; his method, too, that <rf coUecUng historical sources, was 
historical. But unlike Roscher. Schrocrfler actually wrote excellent 
economic historiea, seme of them, such as the study of the Strassburg 
weavers’ gild, serving as models. Apart from his own writings, 
Schmoller was one of Germany’s most distinguished promoters of the 


[ft tb< MCPraedUMlb*tkk **etaHKd \ADkpMi»th4Otk^rnmn fm tmkitUlktitn 
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4lh 9U.. XXXI <M. 1?^; M. SiKli 

icAWIoruMfinWr Wi m4 K»ia (Item. Ijao; C. jm. AMeker. 

kitmitfhmSthrnkdmdKhff V t lkm^ 
u n4 Kn ia u mj dtr hta r l w b cn 

xxvuos^im-isi, n. F^ ?pcix aw )> 

WUbrtAdt. "Om tnie d« hipMri«b-etbiKbeo Sclude." WtHmfOtk^fm Arektt, XXIV 

<■ SchaaOcr idi:C«of« t. B*iow. in 

Winukwft^kuku, v <ieoD. K. vm, a 

smutik. LXXXIV (1905). 233-37; W. IhibMh. iW . IJayill (ISCK. & C. ^ 

Gcimw. Bcp^k JtMl, XVI (1906). »l-eS; K^. '' 

KuUufUktfu (Lem '00-28; 

Ecoftomia." *! Bmm^rnts. XVI (1901-® •** 

J. Conr»d ind otbtf*. «!•.. Hmtim trU rkmdi Uf aau. 1909-U, 8 v.). 
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study of aodal sdence, being the founder of the Vereinfur Sozialpolitik, 
the editor of a. series of historical investigations: Slaais-uttd Sozialwi^- 
senschaflliche Forsckungen, and finally editor of the important annual, 
Jahrbuchfiir Ctstizieifung, Verwaltung und Volkswiflschaft im deu\$chm 
/?efcAe (since 18SI), generally referred to as tckmoUii's Jakrbuck. 

As for SchmoUer's ideas, he was at one with the other advanced 
German scholars and thinlcers in recc^eing the close connection be* 
tween the economic and all other social expressions in the life of a 
nation; but he differed from, say, Roscher, in his strong emphasis on 
the rOle of the State in the promotion of economic activities. In one 
sense, Schmoller was a member of the "Prussian School'* of history; 
where, for example, Treitschke stressed the political superiority of the 
state, Schmoller empha^zed the economic. Schmoller underrated 
individual action in the development of economic institutions. "The 
idea that economic life has ever been a process mainly dependent on 
individual action ... is mistaken/' For individual initiative (as was 
the case in the United States), Schmoller substituted political organi¬ 
zation. To him, political organization, or the State, exercised the 
"most penetrating influence upon the various forms of economic or¬ 
ganization that have made their appearance in history.” ** 

The whole German historical school of economics, and particularly 
Schmoller. was sharply attacked by Carl Menger of the University of 
Vienna. The polemic was characteristically acrimonious.'* But it lies 
beyond the scope of this work, since the quarrel was essentially con¬ 
cerned with the meaning and aim of economics. Briefly, the economist 

'* Sehmollw** work* include i Z\n CtitkitM* itr Anaieh/m in Dtuitth’ 

Uni mtlirtnd itr (ISSU: Z*tt Gtiekkkta 4ar itviuktn KttinitvurW I'm 

i9. Jaktkttndttl (llAlh, 2870): nniti Otundfr^t*'* du Atckii uni 4*t Vatks»iri»th 9 ju 

Stniitkttiktn «n Harrn l>t. Heintiek tan TriUiekH (LQipii|, 1S74«?S); 

Dit Sitatakvritt TutUrvM Wtbtrtunit, . . . Rin BtHrmf tvr Ofttkitkit dtt 4tM*cktn Wtbtrti 
Mnt itt itviuhtn GttMtktrtchU tom XU! hit XV/ 1 JoArkundtrl (Str«Mburf, 1879); Siuditn 
Sbar Ht wirttthailHck* BcHHk Friadrkk 4tt Grptatn {1SS4): Zur SaMU nnd GttaarltpalUik 4tt 
Gtft’ntiari: /it4fn und A y/HM ISSO): Ut4*r tiniti Grun4fro(0i 4ff Saeial^Htik uh4 

4tT Volkmirlstk^Uliktt (LeljnlA 1806): Crundftts 4tr eiinvitintn Val/mtiruehaftilfkrt 

(UJpriz.lMl-Oi.ZvO. 

» Th« followini paMfe miy wrve m in oxsmpU of tM ipirit of the eoofilet: “Mei der 
Mctho^ikcr Schmolkr in HInkuniC noth m ISwenhaft in Spree^inde tiehenchTtitcn, die 
Mihnc eehauctn, die Pranke 2Mbdn, erleointniMtheoreUKh |lhnen: nur Kioder und Thoeen 
wordert fUrdorhln eeioe methodoleiiechan Gebirden noeh emet nehmen. Dureh den welten 
Riee in ecincf {elctarten Maehewicd ebor ntaneber WleebcfieriKc, leider viellekht eueh manebv 
NuufWd«* bllekcn und die wehre Geetelt dioM* ErkennLAMUteoroUkert mk Htittfkdt und 
G<nu|thuun| betmchten. " Mender. Dit InlkOmtr 4«$ HiMtitmua in dtr OakUchtn Nalianal. 
diffittmu (Vienna, 18S4). 88-87; ect etoo Mcnfer, Onitrsueh/ntm Uktr dit kftlkodt dat Sa- 
ciulttiisensckatfen und d*t paiiUuktn Oekonamit ins^nandm (ISSS). For eriuciwne of the 
historical eebool see elao G. v. Below, "Zur WUrdi(UA(derbatorschen Schuleder National* 
ObunMnic,” ZeUtekrift /dr Sotioluiittfnsekaft. VJI (1904), J.4S-85, Z21-37, 304*29, 367^1, 
4r>l -68,654-&9.71(ma 787*804; F. LifsehiCt. DU hitWTitthe SthuU dar WiUttkeHawiaienstSaft 
{(krn. 1914): ttenhard Pfiiter, DU Bnlwisklunt sun Idtaliypui: tint mtlkodtloiittht Unitt> 
iuek<,nt bkfT das VethdUnm tan Tkmtit und GtschitkU M Mmttr. SekisvIUr, und Max fVtbat 
Cl'ubinffcn, 192A): R. SchUller. Dk Wiruckafispolilikdar/iistamcktH SehuU (fitfha, 1899). 
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Menger critidzed the "historical school” fee havii^ brought in "for¬ 
eign,” i.e., histcrical, concepts into economics and having caused much 
confusion. The refcm of pditical ecocnoiy. Menger pelted out. will 
not come from historians, or m^hematidans, or physiolc^sts, but 
must come from within, "from us ^xcialists. who are in the service of 
this science.' ’ Menger was bitter because historians had invaded the field 
of economics and imposed " their language and habits, their tenninology 
and method.” He had, he said, no quarrel with the historians as such, 
but they should mind their own businesa. Each science had iU own 
method and objective; the goal of ecortomica was not that of history. 

But quarrels over method apart—these were carried on mainly by 
economists—economic history as a ^jedflc discipline continued to 
gain in depth, width, and prestige all over Europe and Azi^ca. In 
1876 Karl Theodor von Inama-Stemegg (1843-1908). the distinguished 
Austrian econcmic historian, said that the historical treatment of 
economic problems was already so generally accepted that it was by 
then a "banal idea.” It is virtually impossible to discun aU the Ger¬ 
man economic historians after Roscher. In general, they accepted 
Roscher's method as well as his fruitful idea of the inter-relation be¬ 
tween the economic and ah other social phenomena. Inama-Stemegg, 
the author of a remarkable OttUicht WirtscfutfisgesckicftU (1879-1901, 
3 V.), treated German economic history from an evolutionary stand- 
p«^t, on the assumption that the pr e sen t was an outgrowth of the 
past. In a programme for the study of German economic history, 
Inama-Stemegg suggested a "rigorous critique" of historical sources— 
including laws, statutes, registers, decrees, account*books, and even 
Mlts Itilris —and their genetic treatment. His aim was a "living con¬ 
nection between econMnic life and all ocher branches of human social 
and cultural life in the past as wdl as in the present.” * 

Between the years 1900 and 1927 no lees than 340 works on economic 
history were pubbsbed in German.’* It is necessary to notice at 

■ Inajn«.Slcnt«ft. ik QueUa 4cr dMctai Wirtachaft^tCKUcbu." 
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least two other German economic historians, Nitasch and Lamprecht, 
the one for his inherent signiftcance, the other for hia ambitious attempt 
and even more ambitious claims. 

Karl Wilhelm Niusch (1818-80) “ was, like Roscher, a student of 
Ranke (from 1839 to 1842). A reading of Niebuhr, who was next to 
Ranke the greatest inHuence in his life,** led him to Roman history; 
and his first published work was Tke CrtKchi and Thsh Fortrunners 
(1847), an economic interpretation of this Roman political revolution, 
It is signihcant that this work appeared at about the same time as the 
MarX'Engels’ Communtsi Maniftslo which presaged the now famous 
materialistic interpretation of history. 

About half of Nitssch’s professorial career was spent at Kiel (where 
his father was professor of philology); and though he had married a 
Danish girl, his sympathies were pro-German. The political conflict 
centering about Schleswig-Holstein stimulated Nitzsch—as it had 
Dahlmann a few decades earlier—to a study of the history of the 
duchies. In this connection he wrote Der fwlsitintsche Adel im zmlften 
Jahrkundert (1854). His medieval studies were enriched by a new 
interest in legal and constitutional problems and led to the publication 
of his remarkable MinisUriaUtdl und Burgertum im II, und 12. Jahr- 
hunderi (1859), a study of the relation between the bourgeoisie and the 
functionaries (MinistfrialsUit). His highly original thesis was that the 
free bourgeoisie was an outgrowth of the functionary class and that 
the city constitutione were derived from the Hafrtchl of these minisle- 
rialu. This hypothesis was later attacked, especially by Georg von 
Below. 


In 1862 Nitzsch was called to Kbnigsberg, where he remained for 
ten years. Thence he went to the University of Berlin. All this time he 
was working on both Roman history and medieval German history. 
Though he grew more and more conservative, becoming a champion of 
the Prussian State and army (which he compared to the Roman), he 

•On Nituch Ka Ashlby. reprinted from the Btowmit fyutHal. Ill (1S93), SSS-SO: 
Herbert Mcradorf. fferl Wilhtim f/iluth, eu mtiMUthtn Gfun4l«§ni itirm Gtahitklitktri- 
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ronained a staunch bdiever m econcmic uiterpretation, imsiing, like 
Kail Marx, that economic conditions mfiuenced pditical developments. 
Unfortunately he died before he cotdd complete his two great works, 
which were edited by others. His student Georg Matthii published the 
CesckicHit des deuiseken Volkts Ms zum Auisburisr Rfliiionsjriedtn 
(18S3^> 3 V.). and G. Thouret issued the Gsschkklt der rdmischen 
Republik (1884-85,2 v.). NiUsch's rqMlation rests on these two post* 
humous works. 

The central the&s in Kitascb's work is the dominance of economic 
elements in the life of a nation. He was at one with Roscher, Knies, 
Hildebrand, Inajna>SterDegg, and the eighteenth-century AufkUiruni 
in stressing the inter-connection b e tween the various aspects of national 
life and their o^anic, evolutionary development. If he selected the 
economic forces as being the preponderant elements it was due to his 
conviction—typically Marxist, be it said, though Niuach would not 
have considered himsdf as such—that the key to history lay in the rise 
and evganisation of economic dasaes and interests. In short, since the 
historian has to select a central thesis, even if only u a means of exposi* 
tion, in order to give both unity and mteUigilMlity to his w<xk. he might 
as well take what is basic—and economic conditions and movements 
are undoubtedly basic. 

NiUsch's emphasis on the economic aspecu of history cost him his 
popularity in Germany; he never received the credit he deserved-he 
was not elected to the exclusive Prussian Academy until one year before 
his death, in 1879—and be left no sebod. His interpretation was a 
reaction to both liberalism and idealism. He challenged both Mommsen 
and Ranke, the former because of his lack of concreteness and the latter 
because of his exclusive occupation with politics and diplomacy. Nor 
was he able to accept the conclusions of the politick economists. 
NiUsch was, in short, an isolated thinker, guided only by his own 
vigorously independent mind and the inspiring ^irit of Niebuhr. 

AAoeot history [he vrote. apeopoeof hedeUnuaMkni to teU (he truth ss be isw It tt 
all ccetal is (be kernel end eeitn] point of ell hiinemetk etudiei. and these will oely 
withstand (he hcoede of meiffielin. if e pneoitetion of the eeme is attained which will 
abstain from s coUecUdo of dry tecta or a «cll*fMacdr4 pethoa. and will oa the contrary 
i 1 k)w antiquity moved to its very depths by the seme economic problems which even 
today, in part unsolved, occupy every hooeet mn. 

Niwsch attempted, though not always successfully, to bdlan« his 
economic ftictors with the iaftueDce of leading personalities. Writing of 
the interpretatiem of history, he asked: 

Is its duty the exact de t ehj pm ea t of the tsvvenal ideas with which the hviman spidt 
seeks to make itself ixK>re and owre tecniliu? Or shell it attempt Co keep in mind the 
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independence of a particular act and a particular penonality? Shall it . . , perrait 
the individual to recogmae that he carries within hiraself an unlimited power and fretdom 
of will and that at all tinjea the free act of self'Conecious characters and not a hidden 
spiritual power of fete has conditioned the event? ” 

He decided In favor of the free individual. 

Nit23ch liicewise rejected nationality—or as one would call it today, 
"racism"—as an explanation of historical phenomena. Not nations as 
such, but their social and economic conditions at a given stage of devel* 
opment influence their culture. He protested against the universal 
tendency of treating legal and constitutional history as primary forces, 
as things apart, rather than as results of social^economic Actors. 
Constitutional and economic history have an intimate connection, 
Nitasch argued, whether in the Roman republic or in medieval German 
history. 

On almost every page which Nitzsch wrote there are fruitful and 
stimulating ideas. He possessed that gift which makes an historian 
great, namely, the divination of relations: he had an intuitive sense for 
perceiving what had not been perceived before and for seeing in a flash 
the connections between material cause and social effect. It wasNiUsch 
who drst saw what no one had seen before him, that the location of the 
Saxon crown lands in tha time of Henry 1 predicated an inevitable 
German expansion to the Slavic East (Zhang ruck Osien) —a stroke of 
brilliant historical interpretation. There are many other examples of 
hU penetration. 

Since Niusch’s ideas were basically in conflict with the dominant 
German ideological interpretation of history and were contrary to 
national pride, he died without having left much influence on German 
historiography. Nitasch has been virtually relegated to oblivion. 
Nevertheless his ideas did not altogether die. Many of his fruitful 
notions were taken over—often without acknowledgment—by Karl 
Lamprecht (1856-1915). the most disputed figure in recent histori- 
o^phy. "If," to quote an ironic French comment, "the value of an 
historian were measured by the noise which his name makes in the 
world, Lamprecht would be one of the great ones." ** 

■ Karl W. N)t»ch, Die CrofOen unJ iin ptMMn (e4?Tlm, 1S47>. 8. 

S«« hit CetekiciuJee 4euU<»en VsUee (n, 28;. I, 3$>9S and passifa. 

" An excellent lummvy on Lamprecht ia to be found in J, Coldfriedrieli. Die kituriseJu 
/(/eeafekte in Deuieciland (Berlin. 1202), 491-56: alw in Bibmhsiw. 711-IS. vlth bibliography: 
Coocri. SS6-dS: Ham F. Hdcnole'a introduetion to Petiritttiffie Mt Lamprechle Deutsche 
Ce$ehifh/4 (Lalp»i*, 1910); E. W. Dow, "Fcaturca of tha New lllatOfy: Apropos of Lamprechfa 

{1897-9S), 43H8; AMoine Cuilland, ' Karl Umpwchi,'^ 
{1916), S3-108: C. dea Mares, "Coneaptlen icaiale at 4c«tem(4ue da I'hUtolre du 
«ii. fiCC, X (1902), pc. ii, 60S-22: W, Goett. "Gcachichte und Kultuifatchichtc.*' Archie 
M fCut/nrenchuhte. VIII (1910). 4-19; A. B. Show, "The New Ojltuie-Hlalory in Garmany;’ 
iVMftry Teachers AfagwfM, IV (1913). 21B-21, At Lampreebt'e death in 1918 ibera appeared 
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That Lamprecht was ooe of the great ones is c^>en to doubt. But his 
ambitious efforts deserve a careful estimate. He was educated at 
Gottingen, Munich, aivl Leipzig, and toc^ his degree in the last uni- 
verity in medieval ecowmic history. After hiding professorships in 
history at Bonn (1385) and Marburg (1890), be went to Leipzig 
{1891), where he remained to the ezkd of his life. While at Bonn he 
published his Deulsches WirtschaftsUben in MUtelaUer (1886, 3 v.), 
a solid w^k on the economic life on the valley of the Mosel and the 
middle Rhine, which took aU years to write. It contains a vast amount 
of data and is full of statistical tables on mills, parishes, vineyards, 
rents, etc. There are sections on medieval law, agriculture, trade unions, 
land-tniltivaCion, manorial OTganizatioi. social classes, administration, 
and all the ramifications of a complicated aodal-economic system.** 
Lamprecht’s later histories have been attacked and his conclusions 
disputed, but this early work still stands as a modd. 

Until about 1890 Lamprecbt's career was as normal and meritorious 
as that of any other German professor. His work, though solid, was 
more or less in the conventional pattern and his academic career quite 
regular. Then, in 1891, there appeared the first volume of his Deuiseht 
Gtschickit and it immediatdy created a furore in academic circles and 
in the press. Hencefc^h, for the next quarter<entury. Lamprecht was 
at war with all his colleagues in the field of history.** 

In the immediate background of the Lampre^t controversy were 
two pamphlets. In 1888 EHetrich Sch&fer published a booklet, 
tigmtlickf Arbeilsgtbitt 4tr GtsckUkit, in ^ch be argued, in the tradi¬ 
tion of the political scbod, that the "proper sphere of history" was 
politics and nothing dse. His "History is not a feeding trough" has 
become a famous phrase. The aim of historiography, so Schafer in¬ 
sisted, was the history of the sute; psycbdogy, law, economics, etc.. 


4 Minbcr of obUiivia. Amoc^UM mar bcUK^:G«rsKSi)t«L “LaMpnehuSttiJunf tfi 

4«r G4«ebichUviaNrMcfa>ft.” ZHbmt. May IS. ISIS: P. Sc&*«SMr. "Kvl Um- 

pfMht." Ntm ZiTittm ZtHmi. Hty 22. ItlS: M. Marec "Kiri Ummcbt.” Mftnpt 
F*0tt4, Mir 1. 191$: Cvl Br^MDD. ** Ktfl UoiW^Ebt UDd die C«KlucfauwiiMn«eiuift. 
Nna XXVJ (WlSj. pt it a "Kiri Umjrccht." Dft Hitft. 

Miy 20. ISIS: E. Spnnsir. "Kart Ln^neSti C«KhKbUiuffMMnf." VpmKkt ZtOnni. 
JoM S. 191$; F. LifKhiU. "X«l UcBfncbt." Wim» «fid tiSm. AufOii IS. iSlS: Via 
bofn. " Kiel Dt Gidt, do. 10. ISia Fcr aeoM oitciana ol Lanpnxht m« Pdtf 

FUehliU. “Dcvtaehi Gthkhce vem vvthtcfainikbcn S ^mdp i m kt." PJ. LXXIV (ISSS). 
S48-S6: M. tfn t. ’'Lim^^ri Pmtnkr OmcWpU*.” fiZ. LXXVll (1896). SSS-M7: 
O. HiMJt, "U«b« MjvktailW^cbe Md toSektiriatMchi G<aebichtiftuff»Nun|, ***«, 
LXXVIII (18»7>, 60-67; C«e*r» 8^* "KilWiwiucbMaod kalOiffWC^tlKhef UnW- 
richt,” ibid.. CVl (ISIO). 9S-10S; ^ aiaae in «S., LXXXJ (ISM), SSSIT.: H. flnke, 


(MMer. ISST): Dtfobtin. "Gachiehuun- 
Nmt Mnm. X (ISSS). 27$ 8.: Aahier in PtUlkel 


CtnUiaekt kkriMt 
Umeht und OaebielitfwiBCMGbift,’ 

SnMM Qutnrrty, Dieember iSM. _ 

S«* the review by AdoW Bnidain /TiileneeAe* Jahrhitk, VIII <]IS7). 502-lft 
•• Ke&ri Praae. "Ua yaUmm UAentae m AUmaefte." RB. LXIV (1S97). $0-$7. 
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were merely HiISswis$tnsGh(^lm to history. The historian should oc¬ 
cupy himself with individuals as being an expression of moral forces. 
Such a narrow, reactionary interpretation, running counter as it did to 
the most advanced thought in the social sciences, caused a great stir. 
Niebuhr was dead, Nitzsch was dead, Ranke was dead, so the task of 
replying to SchafCT fell to Eberhard Gothein, one of the younger his¬ 
torians interested in KuUur^esckichte. In his Die Auf^aben der KuU 
tUTgeschichie <1S89)» Gothein, who had written a book on Loyola and 
the Counter-Reformation, pointed out that political history was only 
one aspect of the history of civilization, that the state may be the most 
important expression in the life of a nation, but was not the exclusive 
achievement of a people. There were other aspects of human life which 
required treatment and deserved attention—economic movements, 
law, politics, art, religion—and, therefore, it was the historian’s task 
to write about these phases, to regard them as an organic whole, and 
to abstract from these complex social facts some underlying and unify- 
ing ideas. 

The Sch&fer-Gothein polemic helped to dear the air by bringing the 
conflict between political history and culture history to a focus. Neither 
side convinced the other. Lamprecht, a man of prodigious vanity,was 
emphatically on the side of KultuTgeschicHle. In a short time this ambi¬ 
tious man was to exclaim: ’T am the man of progress who has accom¬ 
plished a revolution in history.” 

The first volume of his Deulsche Cesckichte was the first shot in this 
‘’revolution." It was issued without preface or explanation in order 
that it might make its own reputation. Other volumes continued to 
appear for the next quarter-century, so that by 1913 there were twelve 
volumes in fourteen parts, covering German history to the year 1870, 
and an ErgUntungsioeTk in two volumes, treating the period since 1870. 
Between 1891 and 189S, six volumes had appeared; they proved so 
popular that three editions were exhausted. 

While the popular acclaim was great, the critical offensive was im¬ 
mediate, sharp, and uncompromising. To a considerable extent, one 
was the cause of the other. The reader cannot, indeed, escape the 
impresaon that Lamprecht's professorial colleagues were jealous of 
his success. Max Lenz, in a devastating review of the fifth volume, 
said that when laymen praised a book it was time for scholars to pro¬ 
test; because, Lenz wrote, "there is danger that the work might be 
snatched up by our teachers and disseminated." ” Lamprecht, who 
was of a vigorously combative nature and replied to his critic in kind, 

" Pof examptee of Umprtchfs vanity set Bnnkmafto In S«ut Run4tt)um (a. 22) 

■ Quoted from hi» article in HZ (a. 32), 385^7. 
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never succeeded in detracting dther a single pmuinent ch^pion to 
his cause or a single distinguished adbereat to his scluoi. 

What. then, were these “revolutionajy" ideas which caused so much 
controversy? In the hrst place, i^precht made a sweeping attack on 
the older historic school, the oite Riektvni, as represented by Ranke, 
whom he accused of being mere collectors of facts, particularly political 
facta, without penetrating into the deeper cauaea and without seeking 
either coherence or unity. These Rarkeans had persistently ignored 
social psychology and the underlying causes of so^ progress. They 
had treated history aa the ezpresacn of “myatic*transcendental spir* 
itual forces” which animated leading individuals; they had considered 
history as the life of persotta and not the ” generic life of mankind.” 
If Ranke himself was guilty of such super^ial thinking, his foUowera, 
the JuniTonkianer, were even wone." 

Rejecting this olu Rtthtung. Lamprecht substituted his own philoso¬ 
phy, the neu4 Rieftiunt^ This Rkhtunt would treat the mass and not 
man aa an individual; instead of writing the history of eminent per¬ 
sons, it would write about the collective work of humanity. The indi¬ 
vidual. Lamprecht held, did not detemine society, but society condi¬ 
tioned the individual. The historian, like the social scientist, must 
consider society—the human totality—as the baac element in 
his work and must keep in mind that the individual was merely a 
contingent and ephem^ phenccnenon dependent upon the larger 
group. 

In the second place, the sciemific-socUl historian of the neur Richiuni 
must adopt a method different from the Rankeana. Where Ranke and 
the political historians had asked, ”Kow did it ha|:^>en?” {WU laf ts t%’ 
itnllichgeuHstn?). Lamprecht and the new school wished to know "How 
did it become?” {Wit kl tt titfnHkk gttoordtn?). The Ranke question 
implied a narrative: Lamprecht's query required a genetic treatment 
of society as a whole in order to determine iu psychic consciousness, 
or, aa modem sociologiata would say, iu behavior patterns. Although 
the Rankeana resented the attack on their master and made a weak 
defense to the eSea that Ranke too had been interested in the Werit- 
gong of past events, Lampreebt’s acute criticism had struck home. 

The object of Lam^echt's kuUurgfichkfdlkht Mtlhodt was to es¬ 
tablish a sdence of history, based upoo sociological laws. "History,” 

” Arowt tb«ie /imffMKwf 9m rmbkb who hid wxjtama UmprecM. S«e 

Umprcchl'i Zuen Unttfactede Ob iltscA crtd joncem Riehtunfcn dor Cachlcbu- 

wiacMharc.” HZ. LXXVll (ISM. tS7-$i. «k) MoMCkt't ww wer iUt. . 262-66. b wlUcb be 
stated that Lampmht had iBbadenteod fUake's /*BnUki4: MdiMCke alsp a cowH Ua 
oppoTvent of beuii a "matenalist." bccauM be tatarmsd “German unHr. tt boitom. aa an 
ecooonuc procam*' 
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SO reads the first sentence in his Whal is History? “is primarily a socio* 
psychological science,” •* Lamprecht discerned six different periods 
in the Geisltslebm of the German nation. These steles were a diapason 
which characCeriaed every civil ication, and resembled Comte’s solidariU 
(though Lamprecht denied having taken his concept from the French¬ 
man). The first epoch, which Lamprecht labelled SymMism, covered 
the primitive period up to the tenth century. The second stage was 
what he called Typism, a word used to describe the early Middle Ages. 
The third phase was Conventionalism, covering the era from the thir¬ 
teenth to the fifteenth centuries. Individuclism, from the sixteenth to 
the first half of the eighteenth centuries, was the fourth stage. Subjective 
ism, the period of Romanticism and the Industrial Revolution, was 
the fifth epoch. And finally came the period of Reizbarkeit, or nervous 
tension, which describes the most recent era. 

With every stage, Lamprecht claimed, the Geislesleben, the spiritual 
life of the nation, becomes more intense and the passions more balanced. 
And, what was most significant in his interpretation, these periods of 
growth in the realm of the mind corresponded exactly with the material 
development Thus, paralleling Nitssch, he found that hia first stage, 
that of Symbolism, corresponded with the era of occupalorische Wtrt~ 
sckoft, fishing and hunting. Typism and Conventionalism, Lamprecht’s 
second and third stages, were parallel to a collective and private prop* 
erty economy in Isji^—NaluTalwirihschafl, while Individualism and 
Subjectivism corresponded to a money tconomy^Geldwirihschafl. 

The universal ^nciple which Lamprecht claimed to have found in 
the history of civilisation was that with the intensification of socio- 
psychological consciousness there came a constantly increasing differ¬ 
entiation among individuals in society, and that this led to setliscke 
FreiKeiL In short, the purpose of history, if history had a purpose, was 
the purely Hegelian concept of the "freedom of the spirit,” stated in 
psychological, rather than metaphysical, tenns. 

Enough has been said to show the boldness of Lamprecht’s interpre¬ 
tation. But whether his system is valid remains open to doubt. His 
method is highly dubious. Ashley has pointed out that Lamprecht 
operated “with far too few economic conceptions” and that his simple 
contrast between NaiUTalwirthschafi and Celdwirihschcft —taken bodily 
from Nitzsch—was insufficient for the treatment of a complex economy. 
From the point of view of history, even graver faults must be pointed 
out. Lamprecht was so obsessed by his presuppositions that he blithely 
ignored large sections of historical evidences and distorted other data 

** Karl L«mprcchi. Wkoi it HxUoryf fin UiMti sn Ihe UttSttH ScUw of Hxiipry tr br 
E. A Andrew! (New Y«K afltf London, 1905), 3. 
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to prove his theses.** He imposed gcneralaatioiis upon insulBcient 
materials: his method was generally that of the giant Procrustes—if 
the sleeper was tootallforthebedhecutoffhis limbs, and if the bed 
was too long for the sleeper be stretched Ms limbs. Lamprecht rarely 
took the trouble to prove his Mole generalizations <x to show any 
o^anic causality. Ashley has suced this criticism with succinctness, 
not iminixed with inny. Lamprecht had written that the hfteenth- 
century bureaucracy in Gennany was the outcome of the new money 
economy. 

Before I sceepl or denir tUe propoeitkn fAddey wrocel 1 should like to lee it proved 
(1) thtl there wse s ‘'bunmoaacy" a (be flfteaitb caMoy. (2) the( then »4i« GtU- 
mrUacfn/t. tad, when (hit preiimjfiaiy tsik i* gn»>pWMt, ^ the bumueriicy wu 
aclosUy eupporud by the IkUmnkMlitlt. nd (4) that ia all the other eountriee Uat 
hod e buraucncy there vm t G^UmttieeMfl. sod ia every country where thee wet s 
GiltlmHkseh^i (here wti e bweeuowy.* 

Perhaps the chief criticism that the historian may level at Lamprecht 
is that in his attempt to make a scioce of history he had betrayed his¬ 
tory and had ceased to be an historian. His method, on his own admis- 
rion. was that of sociology and his aim that of a psychologist. “History 
in itself is nothing/’ he insisted, “but ap^ied psychology. Hence we 
must look to theoretical psychology to give us the dew to iu true ia- 
terpreutiona.” Now if history ispsychdogy. why call it history and 
why use historical materials? And if we must go to psychology to give 
us true history, why not suy in the realm of psychology? For, dearly, 
if history is psychology, then it is not hist^; so why take all this 
trouble? Or would psycbdogisis agree with Lamprecht that the way 
to acquire a knowledge of psychology is to go to history? One doubts 
whether psychologists would have any use for LamtM^t's method or 
his materials. "ThA important milewLooea in the development of his¬ 
toriography/' he boasted, "are Voltaire. Bemheirp, and 1." But he 
actually did not know enough aodal sdence to be a milestone. He bor¬ 
rowed his ideas extensively and. with his craving for publidty, filled 
the press with his pretensions. Of him ooe may say what Stervlhal had 
said about certain German schdare: “To them truth is not that what la 
but what, according to their system, it should be.” 

Historians have generally reiected Lampiecht. but he believed himself 
to be a creative genius, a revdudooary innovatcr, an inspihi^ prophet 
—in short a Man with a MissioD. When after two decades of bitter 
polemics he still found hijDself with but few converts or defenders—even 

* Fer eufnpUs of Lampnebt’s oakiiom tad dfKortieeB wt Ltaf erttidteo b 

az (n. 32). 

* AzHLBY, 2S, th« wbote anicle, 22-30. 


» Wh^isaistpryf (o.3S).2S. 
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his fellow professors at Leip 2 ig persisted in the alie Riehtuni—he under- 
took to create a school of his own- With the financial assistance of 
sympathetic friends, he formaJly opened, in May, 1909, the Royal 
Saxon Institute for Cultural and Universal History. The Institute, 
though affiliated with the University of Leipzig, was independent, 
having its own instructors, funds, equipment, and a library of some 
30,000 volumes (Lamprecht started the library with 4,000 volumes 
which he contributed as a nucleus). A dozen teachers, all trained by 
Lamprecht and expressing his own ideas, gave courses in the philosophy 
of history, genealogy, bibliography, ethnology, economic and social 
history, child study, court ceremonial, comparative law, Kullurgt. 
9ckicht€ of Germany and of China- Lamprecht himself taught cultural 
history and historical method. The Institute published monographs— 
about forty altogether—under the general title Lcmprteki's BeUrUa 
tuT KuUur- und Univmol-Cackicht€. Steinhausen, one of Lamprecht^ 
students, edited a periodical for the history of culture: Archiv ^Ur 
Kulturiuchiektt. But the world of German scholarship remained skepti¬ 
cal, although Lamprecht received some attention abroad,*’ 

A parallel movement took place in England, but without the em¬ 
bittered polemics of Germany. Despite the fact that German theories 
were to some extent carried over into England, especially in the 1880's, 
the country in which the Industrial Revolution ** had developed most 
fully did not succumb to continental abatractions. English economic 
historians remained characteristically English. The constitutional and 
legal historians of England left their deep traces also on economic his¬ 
tory. Bishop Stubbs carried more weight with his country's economic 
historians than did Professors Roscher or Schmoller. Furthermore, the 
country of Darwin was more hospitable to an evolutionary and func¬ 
tional interpretation of society than was the home of Hegel This is 
not implying that German tWnkers had no evolutionary standpoint; 
but the difference l^tween Germany and England was a matter of in¬ 
terpretation. Where the Germans tended to generalization, theories, 
and schemata, the English were factual and concrete, and little inclined 
to abstractions. 

It is also necessary to remember that in England there was no such 

•* L*/Tipr«che bim«e] f Sefnded h» vkwc in v»rioui pamphleu. Amoni them ve h>a A a« un4 
ntut fiifhbMttn in 4*t GttekUhiWfmtntehgfl (ISSSJ; Was (^SSS); 2teti 

Ztiathti!(«m (lSa7)i Du Mtikpdt 4«t Hmn ctfi* Btiaw (ISSd); D%4 kulluthitlorack* 

Mtikodt (1900): und ttUwiith-ck^tnaeknr Vntnnicki (1910). 

TTiefc b a vaat bibliography on tb« Lamprecht contreveny, for. m Owlland laid, he “en. 
tendait k merveile Tart de la rSdame. " For a bibliogrtphy aee M. Muret. L« tnuxahert nUt- 
tnnndt fnufnutfM (Pirii. 1909). 37$-93. 

•• The phrase Indiutrial Revolution” was firet uied by Arnold Toynbee in hie lecture* in 
ISSl'SZ, end he made it popular; Marx ueed the phraea once for the cotton induilry in 173S; 
eee A. llutc. This Finoi Criiis (London, IddS). 
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sharp class distinction as in Germany. In the latter country, the pn> 
fessors were a carefully selected ^te. generally appointed by a bureau^ 
cratic-patemalistk government; hence German scholars had little, if 
any, touch with their fellow citizens. The (xoblems of the man in the 
street" were not the problems of the secluded savant. Consequently 
the German professor was at greater liberty to oeate thaxies and evolve 
generalizations. In England, on the o(ha hand, there was a closer 
contact between the intellectuals and the people. English professors 
were not servants of a bureaucratk state like their German colleagues. 
Furthermore. English scholars were generally bou^eois. that is, they 
belonged to the commercial middle class—the dominant and most 
numerous class in the naticm—and woe interested in its problems. 
Thus we find English sch^ars reacting to such crises as those of 1866 
and 1873, which brought ecorwcmc problems to their attention. Hence 
one is not surprised to see English economic thinkers stresoi^ the in¬ 
dividual ratho than the institution, considering man more important 
than wealth. In Germany, as we have seen, scholars like Schmoller and 
Lamprecht had thrown out the individual in favor of the sute or of 
society, while a solitary laotesting voice like that of Nitzsch was unable 
to restore man to his proper ^ace in the social-economic system. Both 
WtUonschouungm had their advantages and disadvantages. The Ger¬ 
mans. roughly speaking, were philosophical and scientific, and the 
English were ethical and moral.** 

The first important work in the held of English economic histcey 
was that of James Edwin Thorold Rogers (1825-90),** the pioneer 
in the field of English rural history. His A HisUny of 
Prkts in Enfland, in seven v^umes, was written over a period of 
forty-two yea« and was "compiled entirely from original and con¬ 
temporaneous records." ** Despite ineviuble faults, this work ranks 
as a monumental achievement, especially when compared to other 
works in the field of ecoocenics. A few comparisons may be illuminating. 
Smith’s WtoUk of Nafwnr. for example, took only twelve years to write; 
Eden wrote his Staii of iht Poor when he was but thirty-two years <^d; 

M Anft fTfi fTiDi< ofFntlahiiiiirf hwanlfiin inttiiflr 
from TbomM TAi HHifry ^ UW ^ Oank*. tW). «: "The difoily of bi^ 

very «ekkn ttom 10 record (ht dIftniM or ceolm oT the buft of Uk Um butinw of 

Uk hiKonon ■ with vran end revohttioM. tnounond the ^ bitrlfue* 

of pony, end the iiriii i of the ^ber cods* <4 tbe «ate; but nstif doee he condeeeend lo 
ttlate the ibort wad aut^ annala of the poor." 

» Od Roctf* we AaUey. Aft fidrerfwrteew fe B*tbtk Ee o m mtr HtOmy mi TAmv (4th ed.. 
LoDdoc end Ne* York. ISOWS. 2 t.). I. 5. «S, » aad II. 2S4-«; wc^ CuWv Cohn. A 
Wa»f 7 of Re«»fW Brnmmy. tr. by Jowph A. HB (PhfladdphiOSS^ 1?"®* 
view* M BQk. XLVl lies?). 125-42; T%» N4tim, LXXVI (19031,19$-A 

• The full tHle read*: 4 W Prieu la YiOt »fmOu 

Oxfoti Ptflumml {12S9) *• chi Ciieif Wm Cm^ptUi tfUtf4y 

from Ofitmol mi Crnttmpormmm Arwrds lCW*d. UeS-lSCB, 7 v. ia 8). 
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Macpherson'8 Annab occupied fifteen years of his life. But ThoroM 
Rogers projected his work in I860, published the first two volumes in 
1866. and the last one, edited by his son, appeared posthumously in 
1002- The History begins with the year 1259 and ends in 1793, the 
period of the Continental War—a span of almost five and a half cen¬ 
turies. 

R<^ers did not begin his professional career either as an economist 
or as an historian. He was trained as a classical scholar and became a 
clergyman, a career which he abandoned for academic work and prac¬ 
tical politics. He was appointed professor of political economy at Lon- 
don and Oxford, was elected to Parliament, and became an ardent free 
trader and follower of Gladstone; in short, Thorold Rogers was an 
English liberal of the mid-Victorian era, and this, incidentally, colored 
his historical interpretations, especially his hatred of the tyranny of 
landlords. 

In the preface to the second volume, Rogers tells how he came to 
write his History. He had attended the meeting of the International 
Statistical Congress in 1860 and his attention was called to the need for 
a study of ancient values and the determination of the relation between 
the price of labor and food. Rogers then searched the Bodleian Library 
for evidence, but found little; he then obtained permission to study the 
account books of the older colleges and found, he tells, "a vast store of 
the most valuable documents.” This led him farther back than he had 
originally intended—he had planned to confine himself to the sixteenth 
century. '' I have thus become, ’ ’ he admits,'' an antiquary by accident. ” 

His original purpose was, it must be stressed, to write history and not 
economics. The early volumes were distinctly historical, revealing, in 
the words of Rogers, “the bygone life of the English people.” In the 
introductory chapter of the fliat volume he wrote: ” It is my purpose, in 
the work before me, to attempt a history of agriculture in Erigland, and 
to supply a record of prices, especially of com and labor, from the time 
at which the earliest consecutive annals begin, down to the close of the 
eighteenth century.” But after six years of research his data had become 
so enormous that he had to seek for some prindples to explain them. 
His materials forced him to find “maxima of political economy”and 
“bases for economical inductions.” 

Some of the probleme of poUtieal economy, therefore. I venture op stating, can be 
discerned and detemiiaed with greater ease horn the iacU which I am able to bring 
before my readers, fragmentary ae they sometimee ere. than they could be out of the 
wider information of our own tine. Thus, for inatHAce, the laws which govern prices 
will. I think, be seen more clearly in these medSevai records than they could be io a 
modem Price Curreot. 
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Consequently Rogers became more and more dermatic about his own 
achievements and his own ability to formulate economic truth. Al* 
though his authority as an ecoocHnic theorist has been undermined-^or 
perhaps never accepted—as an economic historian, especially in the 
held of medieval pnces» be is still pre-eminent His method, too, had 
much to recommend it Instead of only stating prices as given in the 
original documentt he converted them into terms of purcha&ng power. ** 

Of the younger generation of English economic historians, Cunning¬ 
ham and Ashley are the most pnxninent. W illiam Cunningham (1&49> 
1919),** like Thorold Rogers, was a churchman, educated at Edinburgh, 
Cambridge, and Tubingen. In 1878 he began to teach economic history 
at Cambridge. Apparently his stay at Tilbmgen had a deeper influence 
on him than his studies In England, for be was more or less a follower of 
the German economic school Although a voluminous writer, he made 
few. if any, original contributkins dther to the theory or the practice of 
economic history. Nevertheless, his Gwih cf English Industry and 
Commerce (1882),** which be used as a textbook, helped to popularise 
economic history.** 

William James Ashley (1860-1927)*' was perhaps more important 
as a teacher than as a scholar. Ashley, more than any other single per¬ 
son, was responsible for the introduction of Gennan economic thought 
in ^e English-speaking world. He had taken first prise in history at 
Balliol and then went to Heidelberg where he met Knies. In 18SS he 
returned to Oxford to teach history ss Fellow of Lincoln College; in the 
following year he read SchmoUer and was deeply influenced. Finding 
no opening (or economic history in Britaia Ashley went as professor of 
political economy to the Universily of Toronto in 1888. Here he wrote 
his An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory, which Is a 
"landmark in the study of ecooomic and social development of English- 
speaking countriee." This compact and su^estive work, together with 
his foundation of a schod of poetical science at Toronto, got Ashley an 
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inviteticm to Harvard* where, in 1392, he occupied the first chair of 
economic history in any country. In 1901 he returned to England as 
professor of commerce at the University of Birmingham, and there 
o^anired the first school of commerce in Britain, 

Though Ashley was active until 1925, the year of his retirement, his 
literary output is not great. The chief reason for this paucity was the 
fact that he was essentially a roan of action, serving on various govern¬ 
ment commissions and being one of the roost prominent exponents of a 
tariff policy. His influence, nevertheless, was considerable, particularly 
in his successful endeavors to bring English scholars in touch with the 
German school of economic historians- Though be did not altogether 
accept the conclusions of the German school—he conceived of economic 
history as a discipline embracing historical criticism and economic 
—he was sensitive to the work of the Germans, especially 
Schmoller. In fact, it was to Schmoller that he dedicated his collection 
of critical essays, S«w^5, Hisloric and Economic (1900), in these 
characteristic words; 

Yet I feel that for a dosen yean I have received more itimuJui end eneoursf ement 
from your vritinfs than from thoee of any other: encouragement in the elTort, which 
academic and popular opinion renders ao duncuit, to be an ecoiwmlet without ceaatng 
to bean hietorian. 

That is the beat summary of Ashley's aims: ''to be an economist 
without ceasing to be an historian." »* 

Ashley’s Inlroduclion •* doses the most important decade in English 
economic history. Many books appeared later, but they were almost 
"all built upon, or merely added to” the preceding work of writers like 
those mentioned. 

The most important British economic historian of the first quarter of 
the present century was George Unwin (1870-1935).** He was a Welsh¬ 
man by birth, an Oxford man by education, and studied in Germany 
under Adolf Wagner and Gustav Schmoller. In 1904 he produced his 
first book. Industrial Organitalion^ His researches were "of fundamental 
importance, but he was primarily a social philosopher.” He believed 
that economic history contained the best answer to the problems of the 
growth of society. His basic faith was the principle of voluntary asso¬ 
ciation. He believed that in the Middle Ages the gilds were a dynamic 

Aftbley waa also Chi author af Jomu tnd PhUifi ten Anoilit (London. 1643); TH« Berly 
Hisltry of (Ac iintliih Wtolln Inittiry (Baltimore, 1SS7): 7ht Ffttm* tftk* Cttmtn Wofkint 
Cltitm in Ike Lett Querter tf a Cmitety (London and New York, 1904). 

** The tounh edition, ir 2 v , appeared in 1914-2$. 

Studies ill Eeenemie fiumy: ihi Celkeitd Papers «/ Ctette Ontrin. ed. with an tnlroductory 
memoir by R. H. Tawney (London. 192?). conlalni a Hit ol bn publlihod worki, pp. 4S&-?U 
G, W. Dtnids* Cterfa Umein: A Uemeriel Lecture (Mancheiler Univeitity Lecturei. XXlV, 
l%e>i 
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force in sodeiy; but when they got rich they became identified with 
vested interests and ceased to be a constructive influence. Unwin op* 
posed the meddling of government with ecortomic c^ganization, and 
criticised works which co nne cted the social and economic progress of a 
nation with the "judicious alliance of economic interests and political 
power in pursuit of a consistent and strongly directed national policy." 
He was gratified when he and his students proved to Cunningh^ that 
there was no consistent policy under Edward III as Cunnir^ham had 
said.^' Unwin viewed English history as a "series of opportunist expe* 
dients, usually inspired by sectional interests." He contended these 
expedients had not been the cause of p rogre ss , but rather had been ob- 
itructions to it. This "authoritarian view of progress,” constructed 
from a study of statutes, state papers, and other official documents, he 
claimed should be abandtmed- Unwin propo s ed to work from local rec¬ 
ords, sources revealing the Lives of individuals and of families, bu»- 
ness finns, and other economic organiaations, as the groups in which 
society carries on its work. Tht Ciidi 6nd Omtpmm of London (1908), 
his second work, clarified his first book. Ihe two togelte, plus an essay 
on "Some EoMomic Factors in General History," ** contain the kernel 
of hU teachings. 

In the summer of 1906 Unwin was appointed lecturer in economic 
history at the University of Edinburgh. Two years bier he was called 
to the chair of economic histMy at the University of Manchester. Here 
he taught for over fourteen years, and the novelty of his teaching at 
first bewildered his students. He dted works and documents they had 
never heard of, and his lectures did not help systematic note-taking. 
He lectured chiefly on the sixteenth uid early seventeenth centuries. 
His work on the Arkwrights, considering his scrappy sources, is a marvel 
of industry and shrewd dia»very of clues. But it ia only a fragment of 
what he hoped to do. 

The English-speaking world has seen an extraordinary increase in the 
interest and productivity which, in 1900, according to Ashley, "aca¬ 
demic and popular opinion renders so difficult." Today economic history 
is taught in most universities.^ Outside of Germany, England, and 
America, however, economic history has not flourished to any great 
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extent. Although the movement influenced French economic thought, 
^ 'it did not result in the founding of a French school of economic histo¬ 
rians.” “ The same comment may be made about luly," Spain, and 
Russia, although in the latter country economic history has developed 
under the influence of Marxism.*" 

Among the older more<r*les8 economic French historians, two, 
Blanqui and Louis Blanc, should be mentioned. Adolphe Blanqui 
(17&6-1854) *‘ was the disciple of the economist Jean Baptiste Say, 
who obtained for him the chair of history and economics at the School 
of Commerce. In IS33 Blanqui succeeded Say as professor in the Con¬ 
servatory of Arts and Trades. Blanqui founded the Jownal d$s icono- 
mUlts, was a member of the Chamb^ of Deputies, and became a re¬ 
porter of financial and agricultural conditions for the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sdencee. He was a champion of free trade and an advocate 
of the study of economic history. In the latter connection he wrote a 

•• Ch*r]« Oid« and Charlca nili, A HiU9ty^BuH9mie &«lnntsjr9m Timt^fxki Fkyti^ 
erM u Ik4 Ffiini D4y (London, IfllT), SSS. . ., . . 

■ In Italy tha iMUkfMwn aeonoinlchiiUflan la Cluaappa Salvloli (ISSt-ISsS}, ih« author of 
n c4bii€Utm (Steria daU' economla remant) (&ari. 1929). ir. into Pronch by Allred 
Bonnet imdar iha tiUa It capitelumt dau U mattdt HttJtt ntt niauin ii t 

rmaiM (Parla. IM), in whheh ha danied oatatanca of trv« capltallm in elaa^ antiquity. 
HU • MMlMlanr 4'Juha pHmt i da>» te tnaMlOKl <1S90) Motaiiu (ha thcala ol tha oon* 
tlnuity of Roman aconomic InaUtutlona in modUval tuly. Saa G. Brlndfal. Ciuttfipt SoM^lf 

^n^ii^^thara wai eoneldanbia activity In tha Aald ol aeenomic hiatory, aapacUMy in tha 
|M( deeadaa ol tha nlnotoanlh century, when tha country vaa bains rapidly indualrialisad. 
ThU lad to a kaen tfitetoat in Maruam and Buropaan economic preterm; the modal ol the 
farmer waa C^many. and ol tba latter Enfitnd. '*Bn|lUh aeonemic hUtory and theory and 
tha hUtory ol iba Labour movammt in Sniland bacame tha dominant aubjacta in tha un]> 
verity counea ol political economy and modern hiatory. " It U aifnifieent that In 1900^1 
Lanin tranalatad WabVa /hduHna/ Pmaerocy Into RuaaUn. 

Ol tha three iraat RuaaUn hletorlam in thia period, Kluchovaky, KovaUvaky, and Vino- 
padoff. only tha Am workod axelualvely In Ruaalan hiatcry: the other two devoted thamaelvaa 
to non*Ruaalan p^ama. Masina Xovalcvaky. though ha wu pcraontlly acquainted with 
Man. waa mere of a aoclotosiat than an hlitorian and atood doacr to Comte. Kovalavaky waa 
the author of two worka on mcdMvaJ Engilah idminiatratlOTwrAa Jtuiiiit a/ i* 

BniMna IN (Ar fawrtawtfA Cmlwry and /Ar «f /Ar Rtaer (UTd) l and A HWsfy •/ Pallet 

an4 AiminUtraii^n In IA« SnilitH $Airu/ren ikt BarUat ftinar «r1i/ lAi Dtalk of Bdiaati I 
(U77). Hla nwat Important work la rAt Beanamie Dmiapmmt tj Su*9pt <Ar Ditinnintt 
^ CtpUcUt'h (in RiMalan. 1999 ff ). (}anrwin trenalatlon •• KowaJtwaky. Pia Pkonemittkt 
BmuUUmn Buro^ M run Bccmm d«f kapilatiuitcktn Wiruekafufotm (Berlin, 1901-14, 
7 V.). 

VlnegradoS belongi proparly to England, and hai been treated in that conneetloo. Kla 
Rua^n atudenta alM occupied thamaalvca with Snfllah aeonomic hiatKy. Dametrlua Ra* 
truahavaky, prefaaaor of madlavat hlatory in Meaeow, wrote [In RuMianl IKat Tyltr'a BtPtUian 
(1997-1901. 2 T.) I LaPaur LrgulaiMN under Eduard Itl (1SS9): Bttayt an On Hulary aj XAr 
Bfl|/isA and Sacitiy in lAr h1\<Ut» Atn (1903-1909)$ and Mapta Carta (1915-1918). In 
political CMttara Petruihevaky lollowed Stubba and in acononiio problacna Dopach. Another 
diaciple of Vinofmdoffi Alexander Savina (d. 1923), profeaaor of hiatory in Meacew, likewUa 
wMked In Engliah hiatory. 

On thcae a^ other Ruaaltn economic hktoriana aoa E. A. KoaminaVy, "Ruaaian Work on 
Kngliah Economic Hiatory.” Beanamit Hialary Betieu. 1 (L92S), 20S-33. On Kluchevsky are 
Shaanit Petitu, XIK (1935). 32C-29. 

Ha ia not to he conluacd mch h)s younger brother Louie Auguata Blanqui. the radical. To 
diitinguiab him from his brotbar, Adolphe Blanqui la uaually rafenad to aa Blanqui aiA^. 
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RisumI de tkisloirt du cmmtrct a de rindustrit (1826); Notice sur 
M. Huskisson 4t sur sa r^orm korumiqui (1840); Des classes aumhes 
en France, pendani I'armk 1848 (1849,2 v. in 1); and finally a tribute to 
his master: NoHee sur lo tie et Us Irasma de M. J. B. Say (1841). His 
once^ebrated Hislmre de VkonomU poliiiqtte en Europe depuis les 
ancieru Mfu’d nos Jours (1837) is oow out of date.** 

Louis Blanc (1812-^) is mainly known as a revolutionist. His 
first book, Organisaiion du trasail (1840). was a protest against the 
sufferings of the working classes as a result of the Industrial Revolution; 
he insisted upon the obligation of lodety to provide the means of liveli¬ 
hood to every member, llns book became one of the most potent forces 
in the Revolution of 1848. After the overthrow of Louis Philippe, Blanc 
became a member of the ^ovisknal government, but was forced to fiee 
to London when the Seo^ Empire was established. In London, where 
he lived for more than twenty years. Blanc wrote his two hiswies; 
History of the ReeoluHon of 1848 and History of the French RetoluUon. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century we find few French 
economic historians. The Vicomte d*Avenel was the author of a His- 
toin konomique de la proprUU, des satmres. its dbtrm U de Unts les fnix en 
ikntfol depuis I'm IZOdJusqu’en Fan 1800 (2 vols.. 1894). He ransacked 
the archives and ustd a midtitude of documentary sources; his tables of 
prices of food, of rents, and of reventtes are severe and precise in method, 
giving in each case a statement of the source, the Quantity as found in 
the original, and the value in money of the time.” He is the French 
counterpart to Thor^ Rogers of E^and. 

Pierre £mile Levasaeur (1828-1911) ” was the best-lmown ecoitomic 
historian of France, professor of geography, history, and statistics at 
the College de France. His masterpiece is his Hisioire des classes 
outriires en France, first published in 1859 and a pioneer work in the 
history of the working classes ” Paul Gtiiraud,” a student of Fustel de 
Coulanges, devoted his life to the economic histcry of antiquity, espe¬ 
cially Greece. He published a Hisloire de la propriHS Joncihe en Grice 

•• Ttn 6rfl»h trvMlatipn br £. J. L«oc«rd. Itiaefry <4 Etmttmy in gyrope (N«v 

Y«t. ISSO). CMUcra « biogrsf^ akctcbof BbsqaL pp. a-saL 
•• Sa« tlweritipaA in 8h\ XI (18B6). 12S-29. Md OArmWmty. StO-U. 

** On L«viMetir m* ^ Laeiae. “rtobee aor to tm «l tnwu M. Bmile l«vMMur,‘’ 
ASNF. CLXXX! (1914). 337-Sl: M. Mvieo. '‘PMUtaeewusvwet netoux.'' BUut. 
LJ. pi. 1,1913, pp. 146-m: Yv«* Goyol, “M. fi. Lgraoear," Jytit n Uitt Itumn isut. tone S, 
XXXt (1911). 123.-24. 177-97; G«c«tes EeptoM. in Vitrt484kmM}fl/St un4 Vttlh- 

uS^^kkkk. t a9Qa). 14S^7. 

" Tbe Cm two ToIUfiM* were eitHtod HiOnirt te does Meri^es m Frsnet depuit U can- 
fuHt U jMkt C4$*t Ihhu’S to ftoetoto w (1059. aew «to.. 1900-01. 2 v.): to 1867 there «p* 
peered t eootlAuatton: Hattftt da tUms — r i tom tm Fr^tet d^ptra IfSS jusfu'i hm J*yn. 
newed., 1903-04. LeveaeuratoDwrMe^tMemdeceMweedf to^reuftCParw. 1911-ia 2v.) 

■ On GuirBud see P. nfSTmiiiilf "M. Gtunod e( I'htottore Sameadfue de I’lntiquiii.” 
Wtf.XII a90S),e?--7L 
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Jusqu'd la conquHe romaine (1893); La main d"oeuvre industrieUe dans 
Toncisnns Grice; and finally, Eludes honomiques sur TaniiquHi (1906). 
Hj$ viewpoint is stated succinctly in this last book: "The system of 
property, the state of commerce and industry, the distribution of 
wealth, the o^anization of work, the systems of uxation, these are 
Questions as worthy of interest as the recital of battles and political 
institutions." " 

Henri S^, one of the Ieadir« contemporary French economic histo¬ 
rians recently deceased, regretted that "there is no general survey of 
French economic history." In recent times much work has been done 
on special industries, regional histories, and the period of the French 
Revolution. The Commission pour la rechsrche et la publication des 
documents relalifs d la tie Seonomique de la rholution was founded in 
1903, and has since published a number of books, especially cahitrs. 
The Commission publishes a Bulletin d'hisloire iconomique de la ripolu- 
lion. An annual bibliographical bulletin of economic and legal history is 
published as a supplement to the Revue kistorique de droit franfais et 
itranisr. For the period of the First World War there is C. Bloch's 
Bibliozraphie mBhodique de I'histoire iconomique el sociaJe de la France 
pendant la guerre mondiale (Paris, 1926).*^ 

The last of the great economic historians who have passed away was 
the Belgian scholar Henri Pirenne (1862-1935) His native Verviers 
had been for centuries a seat of the linen industry, and there is no 
question that his early surroundings affected the alert and active boy. 
His university studies began at Li&ge, where he was a pupil of Paul 
Fr4d4ricq. and more particularly of Godefroid Kurth in that "cours 
practique d'histoire," established after the German example, of which 
Pirenne later said that here, for the first time in Belgium, historical 
criticism was taught. To this instruction he added impressions received 
from Arthur Giry in Paris (1883-64) and from various masters in Ger¬ 
many: W. Arndt in Leipzig, G. Schmoller and H. Bresslau at Berlin. 


* StuSn 2S, 

* Henri Si«i "Recent Week in French Economic llietorr UdOS-192S)," Bunanie 
Bnitw. ] <1S27), 137-S3. 

■ Henri ilaueecr, in Bfput eThiiifift mtdetiu. nouvdle iSiie, no. SO, Nov.*Dcc (1SS6), 40S- 
14: F, M. Povdeke. inBHR. LI (1936?. ?9-6d: H. Lauroit. in Moytn itt. Vt (1S3S), 341-61: 
Van dcr Saecru In /ftrm fMMfn XXXI t (1936). 69-66; Henri Gregoire, in 

Oytmtiffm. X (1936). S13-17: R. HolUmann, in HB. CLItl (1936-9$). 461-53, ep. alea Mi.. 
CXLVl ()932>. sai; G. L. Van Rooebcocck, in /fmmie Rtntv. XXVI (1935). 966-76: Marc 
Biocn in fin, CLXXVI (]635>. $71-7$: F. Quiche, in fimu bilft it cT CkitUtu. 

XIV (1935), 1$6& 79; P. Bonenfant, fimu 4* eunittnUi it BtusiUtt. XLI (1936). 209-19. 
Lt Pltmitau (November. 1935) cerriee the funeral oration* by Paul Hymane for the Bdcian 
Covrrnment. nne by Joeeph Bides in the name of the Union AcadSmiaue Internationale. The 
bibliograpny of hie ivntinga which F. L. Genehof and G. G. Oept prepared for the Aru volume 
of the St4lanett prcacnied on the occuion of hie fortlexb eAnivenarv ae a teacher la 

Ghent (annads. 192?) include* only the weekepnoe to Au|uel, 1926. 
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Another German inlliience upon him was Lamprecht 7T»ugh he never 
studied under the idol of Leipzig, it was this admired friend who sug¬ 
gested the composition of a Belgian history for Heeren-Ukert’s Siaaim- 
iesthiehie, which grew into Pirennc’s mogium cpus.^ His closest friend 
in England in later years was Vinograd^. A man of Iwoad interests and 
independence of mind, Pircnne was an adherent of no particular school. 

Throughout life he was a teacher, whether when the young doctor 
was pul in charge of a cours de pafeogra^ et diplomatique at Liige, or 
during the long and hooMable years at the University of Ghent (188$^ 
1930), As teacher he left his deep imprees upon the study of social and 
municipal institutiwis of the Mi^e Ages. 

Pirenne’s/f«f<MVe*Ba/gt^ has becoToe a national classic. During the 
First World War the third edition of the second volume, on the period 
of the great Burgundian dukea. was completely exhausted. A steady 
stream of articles in the decade 1890-1900 preceded the appearance of 
the hrst volume:’‘ studies in munidpal origins, text editions such as the 
work of Galbert of Bruges or a volume of unedited sources for L< soulh 0 - 
mtnt d€ la Flandu rwmiimt it lS2S^lSi$. It was in connection with this 
first volume that some of Pirenne's most suggestive work was done, or 
the way paved for future studies by himself and his diid^es upon the 
rise of medieval towns, a subject already treated elsewhere. 

In 1889, before he was thirty, he had written his first book, on Dinant 
and its kettle-industry. In 1906 and 1909 appeared the two volumes of 
Coiltctum it iocumtnU jtlaiifs d CkiMrt it Tindustrit irapiirt tn 
Flandu. On these and similar materials he built his panorama of the 
great industrial development of the Low Countries, '"in the course of 
which capitalism captured the countryside, the big towns lost their 
leadership, and the system of estates took thw place as the expression 
of a national CMsdoumeas.” ’* Here Qoth ruled, as later King Cotton 
was to dominate the American South b the nineteenth century. After 
the War. in 1926, in collaborati<m with Alfred Elinas he published 
another volume of documeats co the Flemish draperies. He preserved 
much of the invaluable records of Ypres for posterity. When Hausser 
last visited him. the seventy-three-year-old scholar, restive in his illness, 
spoke eloquently of his hop^ of attacking the publication of the archives 
of the collieries (houilferes) of Lidge—the oldest, as he said with pride, 
of Western Europe azb comparable to those of the English mines 
(charbonnages). 

* Hitiaif* 44 tBrowda. 1900-32 .7 v.)iG«wo tnuxlttioQ of tte fliM four vtiumw 

by F. Ambecm. Go<i». ISM-lSlS. 

" In 1SS3 Plrenne puhliafacd U» cdtfian of lag TSuMt* it 

(3rded. with tbt colUtontM o( Heori No«S asd H«ari Obreeo. Bnaoda, 1931). 

" Cp. Ui Hi40h4 44 B4ipim <a. fiS). 25S f. 
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Professor Hausser has called Pirenne the greatest French-writing his¬ 
torian «nce the First World War. His historical interpretation sometimes 
was bold, bm backed by great knowledge. Pirenne'9 ii^enious Ihe^ 
of the influence of the Arabic domination in the western Mediterranean 
as the true beginning of the medieval epoch engaged his interest in the 
last years of his life.’* He argued that there was no great lapse as gen¬ 
erally supposed between Roman and Merovingian times; the Mediter¬ 
ranean was still open to trade and cultural contacts. The break came, 
in his opinion, with the advance of the Saracens; and medieval trade 
and communications began a start under the Carolingians. “£n 
somme, on peut dire que, sans Mahomet, Charlemagne n’aurait jamais 
existe.” The thesis has met with varied reception; Pirenne himself 
offered evidence on the trade in papyrus and in gold, on the education 
of the merchant classes, and left at his death a more elaborate work 
recently published by his family.^ 

To summarize the achievements of economic history, one may remark 
that the German historical school of economics did not result in what 
its exponents had hoped for: a real science of economics. This discipline 
has since taken a different course from that laid down by Roscher. As 
for economic historians proper, they have undoubtedly made some 
fruitful contributions. Like the historical school of economics and the 
culture-historians of the type of Lamprecht, the students of economic 
history have also widened and enriched the held of historiography. 
This was done not only by the publication of special studies and mono¬ 
graphs on economic subjects, but also by an emphasis on the importance 
of economic institutions and forces in general culture, warning the 
general historian against his tendency to confine himself Co politics and 
diplomacy, and to ignore the wider implications of his work. 

*• The (beery »ii Snt ekeUhed In 1 HiMin it tSurppt which Pirenne wrote 

Urfeiy frem nemery durlnc hie ceptlvliy et Kreuxtnirg in 1S17. It wue puhlklv ennouneed In 
•n ertlele in 1 S 2 S entitled ti CkstUmtiM. Un eewredfe Utmrni^HV 

end defended in e brllllent ten*mlnuu speech ee the HlMcrlcel CencrcM ol 
CMe (ISSS). The Hiuaiu fMref* wu publUhed after Plrcnne'e death br hU eon (Itb ed., 
Bnniala. ISSS); and tnmlated by Bernard Miali w A History oj Buropt/^ ikt /nfoiMiu M 
thtXVf UMtpy (N«» Vosh. IS39). 

Quoted in RH. n,». IV. 413. 

It wi» approved by Ferdinand Lot. Per a eiltlebm mo Norman H. Baynea. “M. nrenne 
and the Unity of the Mediterranean Worid.*’ Jtumoi oj Romott SisUits. XIX, 1S2S. pt. it. 
23Ck33. 

" ^ahomtl 4S Ch9Tltmatn4 fOruMeli and Parie, 10S7J. tr. by Bernard Miall ae Mohonmoi 
eni CkOTltmagno (New York, 1$3S). 
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THE POSITIVIST SCHOOL OF HISTORIANS: THE 
INFLUENCE OP NINETEENTH-CENTURY SCIENCE 
ON THE WRITING OF HISTORY ' 


A FAMILIAR pbenomenon in the history of ideas is the applica¬ 
tion of the concepts of om fidd of thought to another and quite 
. different field of thought. A striking example of this transfer¬ 
ence is Che icifiuence of sciwce upon the mterpretaiitm of history. Since 
the time of the Greeks, the pHmeer age in the development of science, 
the two great ages in the pr ogr es s of science have been the seventeenth 
and the nineteenth centuries. 

As the history of the Great Renewal of science may be said to have 
climaxed with Harvey’s demonstration o( the drculatim of the blood 
( 1628 ) which both dosed and opened an era. so the history of science in 
the seventeenth century may h€ said to extend from that date to the 
appearance of Boerhave's first great work in 1706, which ushered in 
the history of science in the eighteenth century. LeibnU died in 1716 
and Newton in 1727, but their work was over before 1708. Within the 
eighty years between 1628 and 1708, the advancement of science was 
relatively greater than in any other epoch of modem times. 

No period in the whole history of science—unlecs it be that of the 
ancient Gieeks—was so original and progressive as the seventeenth 
century. Professor Alfred North Whitehead has expre s sed the opinion 
that “a brief, and sufficiently accurate, description of the intellectual 
Life of the European races (since 1700] ... is that they have been 
living upon the accumulated capital of ideas provided for them by the 
genius of the seventeenth century.”' 

The progress of science io the seventeenth century is the glory of that 
epoch, and far transcends any other form of progr es s made. The dis¬ 
tinguished historian Leopold vort Ranke has admirably described the 
nature of the change In intellectual tendency of this age. He wntes: 

• F. S. Marda. "S«ieec* and HMerr.'’ Cg. CXtII <tSin. 32S-S3; Junes H. Pobimon. 
“TJ» lUlatMo o( HbWT W U* Sckttt* ot Man." FtyeMtty ^ 

VIII (IS i 1). 141-S?: S T. ShM««IL “ The InurpceleUtu Kiuery,' Aiffi. 
XVIII (1S13). SeS-’OSj Altfta H, Hwiw, “Tfce T«l«itocical IntuBfeuiuu « HiUory, 
Qtmiffh XXXVl (1921). eS-«9: H. Ujcouc. Om tVfrU irr 

fin 4i» inAUiw wrf MtHtitt (Braalau. 1904): J. B. Burjr. Dv* 

wiaiem and HlatPfT.” In SMim M»4tm TkmttM (1911). 24«-«S. _ 

* Altred Nwth WUtebetd. Snow* mti 1S« AMeni W4tU (New Yock. 1939). 57-SS. 
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This change ... is ccvtneeted with Ute in«viuble progress of sdentiiic discovery. 
For. though all science had formerly been drawn directly from the ancients, this was 
now no longer possible. On the one hand, the natehals hed enormously accumulated, 
... On the other hand, a deep and searching ic»rit of invotigatbn had arisen, , . . 
Those who began their inquiries under the conduct of the ancienU, emancipated them* 
selves fcoR) thw authority; diicoveriea were made beyond the lirniu which they had 
prescribed, and these again opened the way to further researches. The study of nature 
sspedslly was pursued with equal ardor and independence of mind. . . . Inquiries 
were mors and more extended and active, and science was no longer limited to the 
regions explore by antiquity. It followed . . . that as the anUque was no longer 
studied with the same veneration and cor>lidencs with reference to matter, it could no 
longer have (he same influence with reference to form, which it had hitherto exercised. 
Works of erudition began to be valued mainly in proportion to the accumulation of 
materials. ... Be the cause what it may—whether it be a change founded In the 
nature of the human mind—this much is manifest, (hat all productions ... are per¬ 
vaded by a new ^rit . . . Antiquity was deserted.* 

There ia a more intimate relation between history and science than is 
usually supposed. For all history and all science, in the last analysis, 
is idea, The history of science is an important kind of historiography. 
Unfortunately many writers, both political historians and historians of 
literature, have looked upon the history of science as somethin? alien 
to the general intellectual development of a people or an epoch. Sir 
Leslie Stephen could write his Hislory^ Enilisk Tfu>ughl in t^uEigkI^ 
itnih CiHluty, and not mention any British scientist. The true humanist 
and the true scientist ought to look upon ewry phast of intellectual 
development as having its place within the entirety of knowledge, and 
strive to bring these subjects into organic relation to one another. 
Humanism and science should not be ignorant of each other, or of what 
each really signifies. Philosophy should be made aware of science 
and science of philosophy, and literature should be common to both. 

Unfortunately in every age thought has been inclined to how along 
parallel lines, Thus, to change the figure, there has been too little In* 
teUectual cross-fertilisation, and each body of knowledge has inclined 
to be self-contained and self-sufficient. 

Yet there has been a saving remnant of thinkers In every age who 
have imagination enough to surmount the barriers of convention and 
prejudice. The eariiest historian who embraced science in the cate¬ 
gories of his mind was Paolo Sarpi, the Venetian historian. “Every 
branch of mathematics and natural science had been explored by him 
with the enthusiasm of a pioneer. He made experiments in chemistry, 
mechanics, mineralogy, metallurgy, vegetable and animal physiology. 
His practicai studies in anatomy were carried on by the aid of vivisec- 

' Htsurv 0/ Poprs 0 / Pfim dvrint iht Si*UtniM and Stfentetnik Centuritt, tr. by Sarah 
Austin cPhilJdelphia. 1841, 2 v.). 1. 287-90 
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tion. Following independent paths he worked out some of Gilbert's 
discoveries in magnetism, and of Da Pcffta's in c^Hics, demonstrated 
the valves of the veins, and the function of the uvea in vi^on, divined 
the use of the telescope and the thennoneter. When he turned his at¬ 
tention to astronomy, he at once declared the futility of judicial as* 
trology; and while recogninng the validity of Galileo's system, predicted 
that t^s truth would involve its pramul^tor in serious difficulties with 
the Roman Inquisition,” * Harvey puWished his work on the circula¬ 
tion of the blo^ in 1619, the very year of the publication of Sarpi's 
History of the Council of Treni, and admitted that he had been aided 
in this discovery by the work of hia master Fabndus and by Servetua, 
Caesalpinus. and Sarpi. 

The premier sciences of the sevoiteenth century were mechanics, 
physics, and mathematics; it ia to these sciences that we are to look for 
the earliest important influence of soence upon the interpretation of 
history, including economics, political science, and the study of society, 
subjects which then were not differentiated from history as now. In 
history the familiar concept of the ‘'balance of power” emerged out of 
the great struggle between Prance and the double house of Habsburg, 
in which France, Spain, Austria. England, Prussia, and the Netherlands 
all participated. Hobbes in Lttiathan formulated the prindples of 
government in terms of the mechanka of the seventeenth century, and 
“reached his position by gathering up the revolutionary scientific 
thought of his lime and relating it to the life and human nature he saw 
around him. Hobbes took motion as his master-principle.” * 

Since, however, the values of mathematics and phyra are whdly of 
a quantitative nature, ecooomici and the science of society in that age 
were most influenced by science. Edward Misselden is credited with 
introducing the term “balance of trade" in 1623. the date of his pam¬ 
phlet entitled Tfu Circle of Commtree. or Ike Bolonce of Trade, although 
the phrase "balance” as a term in bookkeeping had reached England 
from Italy about 1600. Barrington derived his doctrine of the "balance 
of property” from the idea <rf eqmliWium in mechanics. The phrases 
"circulation of trade” and "circulation of nvmey ” owed their usage to 
Harvey's discovery of the circulaiwn of the blood Thus Hobbes wrote 
in 1651: 


4 VII Sfifsi wm dlbtt tM BWdeK V too ftinid to paWtt iBc rewlti of hii 

Fooevini »nd GntUini who eumbtcil Ite ounnacnpU brfort they wc KoOsit^ 

^ ftro in im /W.. p. 93. For oiho w dim oo S ty 
Jhpim. XXX (IS97). 25l-«i AkModcr 

liens CLoftSoo. 1»4). 40-<?; Artbelto C. C ^ ph gU; ^ Lsfe tf ^ PooU Serpi (IflflS), 

46-49, 44-65. Foe M M ^ 

• Cp. «l»o G. N. Clark, Tlu CenMy COalord, 1931), 219-23. 
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By the means of which measures the reduction, by "concoction” of all corn* 
moditiea which ace not immediately consumed, to money] all commodities, moveable 
and immoveable, are made to accompany a men, to all places of hia resort, within and 
mthout the place of his ordinary residence; and the same pasaeth from man to man, 
within the commonwealth; and goea round about, nounehin^ (as it paiseth) every pan 
thereof; in so much as this concoction Is as it were the aanffuihcation of the common' 
wealth; for naiuial blood is in like manner made of the fruita of the earth; and circu¬ 
lating. nounaheth by the way. every member of the body of man.* 

Locke is commonly credited with having coined the phrase "the 
quanUiy theory of money/' but the term is found long before he wrote.’ 

The original statement of the principle goes back to Copernicus who 
died in 1543. "Although these theories had little in them that was truly i 
scientific,” yet, as Professor Clark has said, "they stood for more than 
a mere borrowing of the scientist's vocabulary. Beneath them lay a ; 
serious, if misguided attempt to explain by weighing and measuring, 
by adding and subtracting." * 

This new interpretation of history was more than the application of a 
new method, it was the introduction of a new mind. Medieval philoso¬ 
phy and medieval theology had held that thought was authoriutive. 
Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, and the whole galaxy of eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury men of science triumphantly asserted that facts were authorita¬ 
tive, not opinions. It took the historians a long time before they realised ! 

the import of this truth. Partisanship, political or religious prejudice, : 

hero-worship, ambition, national sentiment, pride of race or nation. : 

induced historians to misrepresent or to conceal the evidence which | 

they had in hand. They did not have that reverence for facts which ; 

the scientist possessed. When the evidence failed them, some historians \ 

were even not above assuming their" facts." And when they did not j 

iin in this way they were frequently disposed to sin by indulging in 
theoretical speculation or omitting important evidence because it would , 

upset their preconceived idea. This was an evil of historical thought > 

in the eighteenth century under the influence of Cartesian analytics 
and dialectics. Rationalism dehumanized history, made man an ab- 1 
straction, and history schematic. The effect of Cartesian analysis upon ; 
history was to make historians classify men and events into categories 
and so produce an artificial pattern far from an accurate presentation. ! 

As the seventeenth century had been dominated by mathematics and | 
physics, so the eighteenth century was dominated by the science of | 

* ThomM Ilobbc*. CcRd/Aon (£v«rrman*i Library «d.), 133. I 

'For (hcM Me jMob Vincr, "Engliih Theodee of Foniifn Tredc before Adem ! 

S.nic h.*’ JtiftHal «/ PsKUtl XXX VI11, 2S7. 28S, 238. Cp E, A, J. JobMon. Pr*^ 

ee$ut* »/ AStm end the ■(imuliting end euggeetive bwk of C. N, CUrk. Sefenr* e*td i 

SoeiM WtlS^H i« fJu Af* V ^eipfsA (Oxford. 1937). 

* Clork, op. til. 
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chemistry, next to which the most progress was made in natural his¬ 
tory.* 

But Cartesiamsm still held sway over the minds of historians in the 
eighteenth century. It was the Age of Reason of which Montesquieu 
and Gibbon are outstanding examples. Gibbon recmis in his Aut&bu 
o^raphy that in the five years* interval betweet) the appearance of the 
first a^ second voltime of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
he indulged his curiosity in natural science and attended the lectures 
of the celebrated Dr. Hunter in anatomy and those of Mi. Higgins on 
'‘chymeatry.’' *'The principles of the» sciences." he says. *'and a 
taste for books of natural history ccatributed to mtilciply my ideas and 
images, and the anatomist and cbynust may sometimes track me in 
their snow.*' I shall have to Gibbon’s word for this infiuence of 
scieitce upon him. for I have rwi been able to detect it. 

When science passed over into the nineteenth century. Bentham had 
revived the old seventeenth-centuiy quantum theory of value which 
had been ignored in the eighteenth century. His problem was the rela* 
tion of wealth to hapless. He laid dom the prind^e as axiomatic 
that "the effect of w^th in the producbon of happiness goes on di* 
minishing as the quantity by which the wealth of one man exceeds that 
of another goes on inaeasing: in other words, the quantity of hap^ness 
produced by a particle of wealth (each panicle being of the same magni¬ 
tude) will be and less at each particle; the second will produce less 
than the third, the third less than the second, and so on." 

At the ^poeite pole to the philosophy of Utilitarianlwn was Romanti¬ 
cism. In the early part of the nineteenth century Romanticism's re¬ 
sponse to science was absurd in its extravagance, and brought science 
into bad odor with many thinking men. How may one take seriously 
such a fantastic interpretation of the relauon between history and 
science as this propounded by the Polish economist Cieszowski in his 
Prohgemena zur Hklorioraphie (Berlin, 1838): "Light is the type of 
ancient Persia. Mechanism of China, Dynamic Electricity of Athens, 
Sutic Electricity of Sparta. Macedon in the time erf Alexander the 
Great was Electro-Magnetic. The expandve energy and power of 
Rome is symbdized by Heat*’ 

A curious adverse oiirent which science encountered in the early nme- 
teenth century, which might have been serious if the days of Galileo had 
not been long past, was Cathdic reaction. The Univeraty of Rome had 
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once counted among iu faculty great names, such as Pomponio Leto (who 
used to lecture before daybreak), Lorenzo VaJla, Eustachio, Cesalpino, 
Copernicus, Lancici, and Malpighi. But in 1816 the papacy, alarmed 
over the advancement of science, established a chair of ^'Sacred Physics" 
divided into sbc sections, as many as the days of the Creation. “ 

The hrst serious influence of science in the nineteenth century upon 
historical interpretation, 1 think, may be said to have been in giving 
historians a deepened sense of the importance of origins. " In science 
the chief triumphs have been won by tracing things to their beginnings; 
in physical structure to atoms and molecules, in animal life to nerve 
cells, protoplasm, or whatever is simplest and most primitive. Exactly 
the same effort is made in modem history; and nothing is more distinc¬ 
tive of it, in contrast with the comparatively superficial historical school 
of the eighteenth century, than the determination to trace the starting- 
point and original meaning of institutions. Ages which had been previ¬ 
ously left to legend and myth have been patiently investigated." •• 
Thus Palgrave's Rist <md Protress of tfu English CommonufSallh (1832) 
"boldly challenged the current view that it is necessary to begin with 
political events and [then] to proceed to institutions." 

The first historical scholar who took cognizance of the importance of 
the history of science was Leopold von Ranke in his History of ifu Popu, 
which appeared in 1639.'^ In 18 S 8 he presented a remarkable memoir 
to the Historical Commission of the Bavarian Academy urging the 
necessity of a great History of German Science to be written by a group 
of scholan, each of them a recognized authority in the particular science 
which he would treat. In the following year Ranke developed this idea 
further, in a second address to the Bavarian Academy entitled Entwurf 
iu einer GtschickU der Wisstnschafl in Dtulschiand. '• 

But long before Ranke’s appeal for a history of science, Scientia had 
been taken captive by artot social philosophers who abused the 
methods of science and brought it into disrepute with most historians. 
It is to be said by way of defense of historical scholars that the perpe¬ 
trators of this rape were not themselves historians but sociologists, if 
1 may anticipate the use of this word which was coined by August 
Comte, although Comte did not create the idea of sociology. That goes 
back to the radicals and dreamers of the ancien rtgime and the French 


•' Sm Nicola Spono, WHirtrtHi H Rene (Rofne, 19S6), 
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Revolution, and imroediatdy to Saint-Simon (1760-I82S) and Fourier 
{1772-1837)• who contended that "political phezKUtiena are as capable 
of being grouped under laws as other phenomena. . . . The true desti¬ 
nation of philosophy and science must be social, and the true object of 
the thinker must be the inierpretatioa and reorganization of society by 
means of the application of the methods of the positive sciences to the 
study of society." 

Fourier planted, Saint-Simon watered, but Comte gave the increase. 
Comte’s purpose was the study and understandu^ of what he called 
"social physics"—the very term is significant. The aim of the Poative 
philosophy was to emancipate social phenomena from the inhibitions 
imposed by theology and metaphysics and to introduce into the study 
of society ikt somt seiertii/u obser9alWH of Ike lows wkkh presoil in 
physics, ckmistry, and pkysioloty. When the Positive method, he 
said, had been extended to the study of society as it has been to chemis¬ 
try, and the other physical sciences, these social facts would be resolved. 

In 1822 Comte published his Plan for the reorganization of society. 
This is the charter of the Posiiive Philosophy. Comte’s plan for the 
reorganization of histoncal studies was "an abandonment in political 
philosophy of the r^ico of met^ysicaJ idealities in order to assume 
the ground of observed realities (notice the stress laid on observation) 
by a systematic subordination direct and cmiinuous, of imagination 
to observation." In this way Corate thought that it would be possible 
to discover "determined laws'* which governed human society as the 
world of nature is ruled by physica! bws. In regard to history Comte 
uidi "The prevailing tendency to ^)edali*atioo in study would reduce 
history to a mere accumulation of unconnected delineations, in which 
all idea of the true fUiatico of evoiu would be lost amid the mass of 
confused descriptions. If the historical comparisons of the different 
periods of civilisatkm are to have any scientific character, they must 
be referred to the genera] social cvcrfution." 

As history constituted the raw material of the undcrsian^g of 
sodety. Comte in 1832 importuned Cuiaoi. then prime minister of 
Louis Philippe, to estal:4ish a chmr of history in the Cdlige de 
and for this he deserves to be remembered. The faith of Comte and his 
disciples in the Positive Philoeophy-though at bottom it was a method, 
and not a philosophy—was boundless. They believed that an under* 
standij^ of the "laws” of society would enable the sUtc not only to 
control the direction of history, but to predict the course of history. 
"The aim of the PoaUvisu in short, was to discover a set of working 
hypotheses cr laws for the interpreisiion of history, as Newton and 
others had done for sdeaca. Thrir prodem was: ‘ What is the ultimate 
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explanation of history, or, more modestly, what are the forces which 
determine human events, and according to what laws do they act?”'« 

One of the most influential of Comte’s ideas borrowed from science 
and applied to history and the social sciences (sO'Called) was Comte’s 
new application of the word milifu. This word was first employed by 
Lamarck in his PhilosopkU vjologiqw. Comte borrowed the word and 
extended its application from zoology to human society, and not always 
even then to physical environment. For ’’environment” in the minds 
of some historians and many sociologists became a very flexible word. 
Taine and Quetelet were ahnost hypnotised by the word militu. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century this vague word was as flexible 
as Che word tnvironmmt is today, and perhaps in final analysis it means 
Che same thing. 

There is no doubt about Comte's immense influence, even if one hesi¬ 
tates to accept £mile Faguet’s opinion that he was ’’the most powerful 
sower of ideas and intellectual stimulator that our country has seen; 
the greatest thinker that France has had since Descartes.” ^ 

Henry Thomas Buckle (1621>62) in England and Hippolyte A. 
Taine (1828-92) in France were the two greatest advocates of the appU« 
cation of Comte's ideas to the interpretation of history. Buckle's Hinory 
^ Cwilitation in Englani, Franci, Spain, and Scotland in two volumes 
is only the introduction to a unique work projected for fifteen tomes. 
Buckle despised the mere compilation of facts and data which biogra¬ 
phers and historical writers seemed to cultivate, and spoke boldly of a 
'‘science of history” on the basis of a much broader induction.** 
Capable critics regarded his work as a magnificent attempt to show 
deductively the effects of material causes on human civilization. 
Though Buckle's account was Incomplete, it was full of much sugges¬ 
tion, which has never been denied; and apart from his conclusions, the 
stimulating effect upon the young men of his generation ought not to 
be forgotten. If he did not write great history himself—an open ques¬ 
tion—he was surely the cause of its being written by others.** 

'*C«ori« Surton Adanu. “Hlitory amd Um PMJowphy of Kiatory,*’ AHR. XIV (ISOS), 

CD.. S1-3S. 

Emile Ftzuet. Comte, I, See id«ee «c u rntthode, " ROM. CXXX 

(1885). Z96-31S. Csriyie declared thit Comte wee "the ghaetileM algebraic feetor that ever 
VM leken for e man." A Mtmif ikt Riihi H»n. William SOwari HattMU Utky CNew 
Yeri<, 19«),e3andi»«. 

•* This wu the title of the edition (n 3 v,. IS66, and la mere approprlato then the briefer 
form Hitlary «/ CitiHattian in Sn/lan^ flret ueed. A German vereion v«» printed in ISSO, 
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There was a great difference between Buckle and Taine. Buckle was 
a brilliant amateur and sd^^trained. Taine was a gifted scholar, histo¬ 
rian, litterateur, philosopher, psychologist, soi^ogist and one of the few 
men in France—along with Renan—who kept abreast of the progr ess of 
German thought along almost all lines. “Gennan writers,” he said, 
^*are to us what England was to France in the time of VolUire.” 

Taine received the doctorate in 1853 and for a short time taught 
in a provincial lycte. but sow resigned and hencefccth lived by his pen. 
Literary critic, historian, i^keopher, and psychologist, Taine was a 
practical worker in phyaictogy ai^ zoology also. In his first work, 
Bssas sur TiU Lm, he set f<irth (he formula to which he steadily ad¬ 
hered and never renounced. “A soul,” he wrote, “whether of an individ¬ 
ual or of a nation, is like a plant. It is a matter for science to study. 
From the moment that one knows the power which actuates it, one 
can, without discompodng its works, reccnstnict it hy pure reasoning.” 
History is “psychological anatMoy” and psychology itself is primarily 
a medUnical expression. In this Utter sutement it will be seen that 
Taine anticipated by half a century the modem advocates of Behavior¬ 
ism. To discover the faculties and functkns of the soul of a nation, i.e., 
to write history, there are no means so sure as the physical and biologi¬ 
cal sciences. The education, habit, ideas, ways of thought, aesthetics, 
philosophy of a people are primarily based upon climate, race, and 
milieu. 

Taine was a rebel against the popular eclecticism of his day repre¬ 
sented by Victor Cousin which nauseated him, and a rebel also against 
the current Romanticism. Cousin sj>l Victor Hugo were his pet aver- 
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sions. There was a sort of scientific asceticism in Taine. In 1855 he 
wrote: “Let u$ therefore separate science from poetry and from practical 
morality. - . . Science must not accommodate herself to our tastes, but 
our tastes to her dogmas. She is a queen, not a servant. ... Let her 
remain in solitude; let her pursue truth alone; dominion will come to her 
later, or it will never come, it matters not. She is miles above practical 
and active life . . . and has nothing more to do or to claim, as soon as 
she has found truth.” 

Taine has an analytic, not a descriptive mind. His highest praise of 
Beethoven’s symphonies is that “they are as beautiful as a syllogism.” 
Pascal and Descartes had led him to philosophic determinism. This 
philosophy, with its ideas of a world of general laws, led Taine to science 
itself, and his determinism and positivism were to him confirmed by 
chemistry and physics and biology. 

The itiucnce of physiology and natural history upon him was enor¬ 
mous. In order to understand psychology he studied medicine and 
pathology. The best exposition of his ideas with reference to history is 
to be found in the intn^uction to his Hisioiu di la Hiliralurt onglaist 
(1863), where he analyzes at great length the soil, climate, food prod¬ 
ucts, etc., of England and claims that only by understanding these 
conditions can one understand the English nature and spirit. ”Au- 
jourd’hui, Thistoire comme la zodlogie a trouvd son anatomie.” In 
the preface to VAneien riiitnt (1876) he wrote: "The historian may 
be permitted the privilege of the naturalist: I have observed my subject 
as one might observe the metamorphosis of an insect.” 

Taine’s letters are very luminous, and no apology is necessary for 
copious quotation from them: 

Hieiory ii not a science dmilsr to Geometry, but to Phytiobgy and Geology. Juet aa 
mere are Axed but not numerically maeaiirable relations between the organs and the 
fuoctioni of a living body, likewise are there precise but not numerically measurable 
relations between ilw groups of facts which comprise social and moral life, i expressly 
aeld so in my Preface, diatlngulehlng exact science from inexact science, that la, those 
branches of science which belong to the mathematical group and those which group 
themselves around History, both operating on quantities, but the first on measurable 
quantities, and the secorvd on unmeaeumble quantities. The queaUon therefore reducee 
itself to this: is It possible to establish preeiK but unsMasurable relations between moral 
groupSi i.e. Religion, Philosophy, the s^al state, etc . of a century or of a rtationP Thoee 
precise, gonaral and necessary relatione are what I. after Montesquieu, call lam; it is 
also the name given to them in Zoology or Botany. My Preface [to the Hisloirt d« la 
liU/raiuTt ontlatul sets out the system of these Historical Laws, t|v genera] connexion 
of great events, the causes of these connexions, the classification of these causes, and. in 

•• Gu^mrd. Pnpluti of Yatttiay (n. 23). 211. 

cd.. Paris. 1905,8 v.), I. introduction, p. xtll. £ngliih 
trainluiMii by 11. V&n Laim, Hittary tf Bnifith lutraturt (rev. ed.. New York. 1900, 9 v.). 
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thort the conditicrs of bianafi tf a w fe cinatioc ud devtlOfAMnL . . . You quote ai an 
example my parallel b e tw een Shakcapeve’t peydulopcal conception and that of our 
French c\MaM. and you aay that Uwae are hoc bwa; they are typee. and 1 have done 
what soologiau do whea takin« fiabca tnA mimiBah. for ittUiKe. they extract from the 
whole ela«a and Ua inauxnenbte i peciea an ida] type, an atetnct ton co m pon to all. 
penisting in all. whoae dllTennt featurea ate connected afterwarda. to tho« bow the 
unique type, combined with ^leoal caeutnatancah mist produce the cpedea. That la 
t •dentihc conatruction aimilai to mine: I do not. siy mote than they, claim to |ueM 
at a living being without having aeen and diaeecud it; but. like them. I endeavotjr to 
indicate the fenenl typea on which living bemga art built, and my method of eonftru> 
t»n or recocatjuetioa hat the mna range, togetber with the aatme Hfuta. ... 1 adhere 
to my idea becauae I believe h to be tnic and eapahte^if it atoold. later on. fall into 
good hande—of producing good fruit. It baa been lying on tbe ground lince Mortiee* 
quieu’a time, and I have picked it up. that k al |II. 2S0-S2|.* 

My eyatem. if that name can be inflicted on it. » but a law; that U. a general fact 
obaffved a gnat many Umca io eeveral ceoturtea. natiOQa. or individuala. A^ecording to 
tH the rulea of adentilW Inductioo. it may be applied to other eaaea not yet obaerved. It 
b not a cuppoeltiOA. an invention, or a gratuitoiaa bypothe ak All my aroUtlOA le to 
claim for thii method a pkee in the euoilte . . . I admaieptifiien; 1 have not enough 
talent to become one. 1 am but an aoatoniel. and I merely conteid that a aealpd ihould 
be tolerated by the tide of the paint*bruih III. IS^ 

You. whoknowmyidea4aoweU.aRawaret}«t.eiitbewhole.Iafflanidea)lai. Prop* 

erly ipeektng, facte do not irriti. they only eeon to our mind to do ao; in reaUty noUUng 
eileu but abetracta. univenak taei^ thi^ wttdi appeeir to w In the guke of par¬ 
ticular thinga. It k Spinoaa'a o«n doctriae. . . . (II. 21S1$1. 

But on another occaskn Taine the idealkt wrote: 

The univcTK k a mechamcalty cenitituted orpnkm and hkiory k nothlAg but a 
problem of machanlct epptied to peychotogy. 

In a letter to Ernest Ham (April 29.1864) Taine affirms that there 
are in history theorems analoe^ to those in geometry, and talks 
about "'formulas,' 'curves,' and ‘mechanics."’ He sharply declares 
that history is a sdetKe analogous to physiology and zoology. Just 
as there are fixed relatiftB, althou^ not quantitatively measurable, 
between the organs and the functiais o( the human body, so there are 
precise relations, although not suaceptiUe of numerical evaluation, 
between groups of facts in ecooocnic and sodal life, even between reli» 
gion and philosophy and social conditioos. These precise relaUi^, 
general and necessary relations be calls "laws,” ai^ adjk: "C’est 
austi le nom qu'on leur a dono^ en gofMogie et en botajuQue.” 

Taine’s historical thinkii^ along the lines of rwitural science can be 
illustrated by other examines: 

lamborntoaiiily*eaiKld*etify(ll.6S.. . - U k by soaii otoerystkio that U 
type)cahbekoUtedllI.326|_ Tim typictf to* «f SKh ordw: Industry. 

**Thk and $ub>equait refereaco k the totnler topegm k U/t ^ LctUri (o. 22). 
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Sute, Art. Religion. Philosophy . . . must not be sought for in History or In the massM, 
but in the unequal molecule which is the acting individual (11, 326J. ... My phyiio- 
logicaJ studies are teachii^ me History (11. 83). I love History because it shows 
me the birth and progre» of Justice, and I find it aU the more beautiful in that I see in 
it the ultifaate development of Nature [II. I03|. 

Finally, two curious quotations: 

like the organised molecule* of nature, each individual develop* under the influence 
of his milieu and respond* to the thrust of the proiadoue moment." 

To aav that vice and virtue are pmducta, as vitriol and sugar are products, U not to 
lay tJ«t they are chemical product* like vitriol and sugar. They are moral producU 
created by the udon of morsJ elemente, and iuil as it Is necessary to know the chemical 
matters of which vitriol and sugar are composed in order to make it or unmake it, so it 
is UMful. In order to ^vs man a hatred of falsehood, to seek the ptychological elemwta 
wliich by their comblnailon produce veracity. Applied to preaent day matters, such as 
for inaiance the analyrii of the revolutionaiy or the clerical i|rint, similar study would 
doubtless prove illuminating.* 

Sdaitifically Taine was a physiologist, philosophically a Hegelian. 
Facu only seem to exist, but in reality there are only abstracts, univer- 
sals. "The more I study the things of the mind the more mathematical 
I find them- In them, as in mathematics, it is a question of quan¬ 
tities ; they must be treated with precision, I have never had more satis¬ 
faction than in proving this in the realms of art, politics and history." » 

Taine's History Entlhh LiitroHits is the best exposition of his ruling 
ideas. The real title of the work should have been: Histw of the 
English Nation and of English Civilisation as Exhibited in Its Lit¬ 
erature. The book is actually a philosophy of history; a philosophic 
history of the English people and its civilitation judged through the 
medium of its literature, which is regarded as a compo^te historical 
document, His LMnciw regime is the best exposition of his method. 
In this work he anatomizes and dissects the ancien regime in all its 
elements in order to study its mechanism and the working of all its 
parts, and he mounts each discovery as a specimen as an entomolo¬ 
gist mounts insects. The book is an extraordinary assemblage of dis¬ 
crete documents. It is a combination of assorted facts, few of which are 
of great importance. The wwght is in the mass of evidence. The notes 
fill from one-third to one-half of every page. I n short the V Ancien rigimt 
id a formidable compilation fashio^ with extraordinary mechanical 
art, and the Old Regime is represented as a terrible machine in which 
all the parts fitted together. 

• Euaii U fhittairt (12U3 ed., Park. 1913), p. uxli. 

• Li!t and iMltfi (n. 22). 1 ] 1,10CM31, 

•/tfjrf, r 11. 239. A. Chevfillgu, (Pari*. 190®, in quote* frora 

« fiece on Amlotle'* AnsfyiUi which Taine wrote when a atudent at the Ecole Normaj*: 
"L'honme at un thterSme qul marcbe, une civilbaUon eu uue difinitun qui a* (Uveloppe. 
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T&ine was conviiv»l that the soul of a people was primarily fonned 
by the influence of the physical geography, climate, and resources of a 
“ountry. When he went to England in 1^1 and met Grote and Free¬ 
man he was filled with contempt for them. Of Grote. then 75 years oi 
age, he wrote: '‘the type of the ‘gentleman,he understands 
history only according to the English treatment, from the political 
pdnt of view alone. He has written a history of Greece without having 
visited the country; the influences of locality and climate do not appeal 
to him as signiflcant" (III, 4t\. He used Freeman as a fearful example 
of the narrowness of historical writing. '* In all 1 hear or read," 

he wrote, "1 never come across any true delicacy of literary feeling, 
never the gift, the art of really understanding tht souls and pas^ons 
that animated past humanity. It is all just erudition, very solid, but 
little more: take Mr. Preem^ for instance, who is re-writing Augus¬ 
tine Thierry's histrry of the Ncnnan Conquest" till, 59). 

If English scholars made a bed in^reseon on Talne. British impres¬ 
sion of him was one of r^mgnance. Creighton said: “Tainc ought to 
promulgate a new beatitude—Blessed are the cocksure."" York 
Powell desaibed him as "an austere and narrow doctrinaire, wedded 
to method and believing that out of a classifKatkm of facU truth must 
necessarily ^mng. A man honest and hardworking, but painfully stiff, 
and with his hisKxic eyesight strictly limited by the blinkers of his 
unyielding maxims and his unbending method.” ** 

Taine was especially eager to gel infonnatioo about Tennyson, and 
meeting &r Francis Palgrave, who was a friend of the poet, he ask^: 
"Was he not in early youth ridi, luxurious, fond of j^easure, self- 
indulgent? I see it in bis early poems—his riot, his adoration of 
phyaical beauty, his del^t in jewels, in the abandwunent of all to 

pleasure, in wine and-"Stop, stop." cried Palgrave. "Aa a 

young man Tennyson was poor, His habiu we« as they still are, 
simple and reserved. He has never known luxury in your aen«; and if 
his early poems are luxurious in tone, if they are full of beautiful 

women and pearls and gold, it is because he is a poet and gifted with a 

poefB imagination.” Yet when Tainc's book came out. Tennysrai was 
portrayed as a young voluptuary, a rich profligate. The anecdote is an 
indac to Taine's character. He couetnied evidence according to ha own 
purposes and asserted what be wished in his own mind m defiance of 

*^^Morians repudiate Taine’s ,*ilosophy and critidre his scholar¬ 
ship; but they have adc^ded the fundamental idea, which all his works 

. L«i« ttf. md Ld<yn "rff ^ '• 

*' Olivef EIl^ Fftdmek Ywrk PamtU (Oited. 1900,2 Tj, II. 79-40. 
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enforce, that history is concerned, not merely with political history, 
but with the whole social life of nations.” ** 

It was natural that Taine should have introduced Burckhardt’s 
Rgnaisionce to French readers. There was a great affinity between 
them. Taine saw in Burckhardt a convert to his ideas. Both were in 
search of "types.” To Taine the primary factor in the formation of 
'‘types” was race and physical environment; to Burckhardt 

the formative factor was state and religion. But Burckhardt’s 

methCNdoIogy was totally without Taine's "scientific” bias. 

\Jacob Burckhardt (181S-Q7),** the author of Tht Culturt cf Iki 
Renaissance in Italy (1860), which Acton pronounced "the most pene¬ 
trating and subtle treatise on the history of civilization that exists in 
literature,” acquired his training under Ranke, but really belongs to 
the positivist school, Master and student went their separate and 
opposite ways. Ranke was essentially interested in politics; Burckhardt 
devoted hie life to art. Ranke was a acientific student of aociety, es¬ 
pecially in politics; Burckhardt was an ardent aesthete. PeraonaJly 
the two famous men never were close; the aesthetic Burckhardt, 
for one, distrusted his teacher’s calm detachment. Nevertheless, 
from a technical point of view, Ranke’s influence on Burckhardt 
was abiding. 

Burckhardt was a descendant of an old Swiss family: his father was 
a preacher and he himself studied theology, a study which he rejected 
before he was twenty. Then he went to Berlin where he attended the 
classes of Droysen, Bbckh, Grimm, but mainly Ranke and his seminar. 
In 1843 he took his degree under Ranke, and two years later he became 
professor of history and of the history of art at the University of Basel, 
a position which he held with great distinction for almost fifty years. 
So wide was his fame, in fact, that in 1872 he was offered the chair of 
history at Berlin as Ranke’s successor; but, being a vigorously inde¬ 
pendent Swiss and disliking Prussian servility, he refused the flatter- 

'* Ctrl Dtcktr. "Som« AtpeeUof tht Tciflucnct ot S«eii] Probltmt an<l Idc«» upon the 
•nC WhtJnc pf llittory,'* 9f tht Arntriean S»titiy. Vli (ItUSh SJ. ihe 

article, 

AutoUOfNphic deteiU are to be found In QureJehirdC'a Btinmruntin m RiiStnt (Bawl. 
1608). For bibliofraphy we Waitber R«hjn, Jaepb Burtkbardi (Frsucnfcld. 1930), 289-S3. 
By far the bew Kudy of Burckhardt'a mind ia K. JoSI'a article, “Jakob Burckhardt alt Gp* 
whichUphiloMph.” Ftsisekrifi lut Ftitt dt* 4SOJ9krit«n Baithtm drr VmmiiW Baatl (Bawl, 
ISIO): u« aJeo Gooch, SS0-S4: Fvstsr. 74S>61: H. Trog. in Jahtktuh uni 

DtMKkat fftkntai, 11 (189S). &4*75i the eeme, JacoS Bunkkafii. Sint Shffapkisekt Skiitt 
(Bawl. 1698): 1^. H. Fite. CtrmMtt Rttim, IX. 1934, pt. ii, 19-79; Ebcrhard Coth^, “Jakob 
Burckhardt/’ F/ XC 0897). 1-03: Carl Neumann. “Criechlaehc Kulturgewhicbte in dcr 
AuflaMuni Jakob Burckhardt'*,” HZ, LXXXV (1900). 3S5-452: ihid.. XCVII <1906). 6G7 fl.. 
CXLII (1930), 4S7 S.: Carl Neumann, “Jakob BurckhuU polltischc* VarmSchtnis." DnUstU 
Rjiniitkau, CXXXIII (1907), 37-64, 252-S4, which forma a chapter in Neumann'e Jottk 
BifTckhardi (Munich, 1927); the aame, "Jacob Burckhardt. Eln Eway." Druittkt Rundtekeu, 
XClV(]S9e), 374-400, 
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ing offer. Burckhardt was a life-long fnend of Nietzsche, and his literary 
extculor tether with Overbeck, professor o4 philosophy in Basel. 

In Burckhardt's pages the historkal, poUtical. nwal. intellectual, 
economic, and social aspects of the Renaissance are all treated. *‘Tbe 
(oen and women of it look out at us from the canvases of the time, whose 
remains rest beneath the sculptured tanbs, whose piety or whose pride 
raised the churches, whose love of learning gathered the libraries, whose 
patronage of an formed the galleries, who erected the stately palaces 
and laid out the beautiful gardens. The sub/ect is presented first from 
a political point of view—the stau as a work erf art, e^ecially expressed 
in the despotism or enlightened tyranny of the age. New notions of 
administration, political economy, finance, the conduct of foreign 
affairs were gradually developed- War became a science. The Papacy 
as a government was behind the other Italian sutes in practicing these 
ideas. In Burckhardt’s opinion the Reformation alone j«vented tl« 
fall of the temporal power of the popes three hundred years before it 
actually fell. He thought, too. that under so many stimulating condi- 
lions Italy would have Woomed without the impulse given by the re¬ 
discovery of antiduiiy.” ^ . 

Burckhardt must be studied as a personaUty before he can be under¬ 
stood as an hisiwian. for his historicai works are complete personal 

expressions. In we sense, ind^. be was hardly an historian, 

personaiiud his records and readings, and bad Utile interest m 
or 8Ute relationships. Where he excdled was in the same that 
the artist excels, namely, in treating of the individual ^ 

His splendid CuUurt trf tki a mbject perfectly ntt« for a 

mind like Burckhaidt’s-^ been justly critwaed foe lU fyliw to 
explain origins, its omissioo of aU material foundations. lU confusion of 
different generations of authors. ,. 

One has said almost everything Important about 
one has used two key wwds: persoMlHy and euUurt. All the though^ 
the leanung, the interert*. the Ubon of this esthete 

about those two concept*. Hewasnot aphilosopher or evraa tJpi^ 
he said to Nieusche, "I have never had a phdosophjc mmd. and even 
S^eTstory of philoi.phy a unknown to me." "I tave W 

life thought riiilosophicaUy." ToNietacbetealao wrote t^ re^ 

ing words:" Into the tem|* of true thought I hav^a* y~ “'T. 
penetrated, but have always taken pleasure m the 
pSbolos, where reigns the plastic in the widest sense of 
Consequently. Burckhardt also had an av^ for ^ 

histoiy, because, he said, it "proceeded chronologically, 
of ^ts and cultures as contraries rather than as sumlanues. He 
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himself► he admitted, was interested in the ''repeated, constant, typi* 
caJ.” 

Burckhardt was most attracted to subjects and periods m which 
personality held sway, such as dasac Greece, the Italian Renaissance, 
the French ancien regime. His lectures on these subjects, delivered with 
marvelous irony and based upon inexhaustible knowledge, were works 
of art. Himself an artist of firet rank, he identified himself with his 
subjects and he was undoubtedly the foremost art critic in Europe, 
His conversations, especially when surrounded by eager young students 
and stimulated by red wine (the personal habits of this bachelor were 
peculiar),*^ were famous. Of his oratory, Professor Ludwig Cohn of 
Gbtting^ said: "There are only two incomparably great orators 
(among historians): Roepell in Breslau and Jacob Burckhardt in 

This empha&s upon personality pervades all of Burckhardt s works. 
Paradoxically enough, it led to keen pessimism, particularly as Burck¬ 
hardt was a dose reader of Schopenhauer. His pessimism was largely 
the result of his deliberate isolation from the great European mass 
movements of his time, which were nationalistic, patriotic, centralisiic, 
Burckhardt, a proud and free citiaen of Basel, detested all that was 
compulsory, uniform, non«individualisiic. He favored small, free, 
independent communities; hence his contempt of and dislike for Bis¬ 
marck's Germany. It is noteworthy that Burckhardt impressed these 
individualistic, aristocratic, anti-state ideas on the sensitive NieUsche, 
who. in hie turn, became a'' good European " and a hater of nationalism, 

From these feelings and convictions sprang Burckhardt’6 interest in 
and devotion to culture. He may be con&dered as the founder of Kul- 
imiesckickit. To him culture was the value, the positive sense of his* 
tory. It meant freedom, not arbitrary, external freedom, but the inner, 
spiritual evolution: "the sum total of those developments of the spirit 
which take place spontaneously and do not claim any universal or 
compulsory validity." 

"It was chiefly to the French historian Michelet that he owed the 
sureestion which led him to draw his great synthesis of political life 
and theory, literature, religious thought, scholarship, social life, moral* 
ity and superstition, between Dante and Michelangelo. . . . Although 
much separates him from Taine, nevertheless there are many points 
common to the method of both Burckhardt and Taine. . . . Both he 
and Taine looked upon history as the interworking of certain stable 
elements (in Taine, the race; in Burckhardt, state and religion) with 

»• See (he p«nional rccollAtbnt oJ (i. GelMr, ” J«kob Burckhardt all M«n<«h und Lehrar,” 
KuUurieickkhU, Vll (ISOO), 1-61. 
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dements of time and place (for Taioe, the milieu; loc Burckhardc, 
‘Kultur')* • • • Taice gave ixaiae to Buickhardt’s work, for in 
reality it illustrates Taine’s theories without Taine^s conscious meth* 
odology. Like Taine, Burcktaardt aou^t the ‘typical’ in history and 
he had the same conviction as Taine that the type which he selected 
was a faithful representative of its epoch.”^^ 

Another German historian in^uenced by adeoce was Heinrich von 
Sybel, the author of the Frentk RttoiuiioH and of Tkt Founding of the 
German Empire. Perhaps because he was both an historian and a polU 
tidan, he had an intuitive undcrstaoding of problems which sometimes 
elude the mere historian.** Sybel confused his convictions with his 
science. He was so profoundly convinced of the accuracy of his method 
that he believed that his doctrines were the consequences of his method. 
To Sybel history was virtually as posiiive as a natural science. All 
that was necessary, he said, was to have the right method and the 
truth would unerringly proceed tom it. Die historische Wissenschaft 
ist fiihig. su vdllig exacter Kenntniss vorzudringen.’' ** 

Renan and Fustel de Coulanges, contemporaries of Taine. were no 
less positivist than he. but their method was less obvious. Each had 
perfect confidence in his own critical ability to extract the truth about 
men and events from the historical sources under his hand. Renan's 
method was so subtle, the blend of subjective thinking with objective 
reality so elusive, the transitkm tom analysis to syntheds so adroit 
that the reader's mind is often more seduced than convinced, though he 
does not know i t. Yet the reeder is never in doubt that Renan's purpose 
is to reveal the clcee relatkm between religious belief and intellectual 
development, and the influence of both upon social conditiceia Renan 
held that the history of ancient Judaea. Greece, and Rome exemplified 
a law of history according to which natioas and civilisatiozu are 


■ R. H. Fl**, to <kmmk Rmim 83). Tt-n. Only 0«m oC 

oubliibed dvtoi hto Du Ztu CnuttMiiu 4u Cnum CL rt p il s. ISS. 4lh «d.. iWr. 

Di4 KnkutUtRtMmumti in /Mtai tUiptiC. 1380.8 *4.. 

W^2v.):u^CuekidUtdft/ifnmumuainlUlim(im.7f^9A..Snatut.im*). Tb«c^ 
worlu were publiM frwe BartJ>«<lt*e Uecone by J. OwL AfiMfif Grutkmht 

KuUuriuchuM CSM «L. Btflto «dSrtn*«. ie8S-l«a 4 trj; WtUtackuldluhf 
MU (S«ui»|art ead Berlin. 1SC6. 4(3 edn J»81): OwWw o" ^ tlJSS, 
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weakened and exhauated by the services which they render to civiliza- 
tjon and humanity; they finally die that a new culture may be born out 
of the humus. But if this be true, then the "survival of the fittest" is 
not a law of history, however it may be in the biological world. Or is it 
that human stock is like fruit trees, in which the best kind tend to grow 
barren a fter several generations? 

Fustel de Coulanges believed too that history was as pure a science 
as mathematics, if only the forms of mathematical demonstration and 
the principles of logic were applied to the interpretation of the sources 
of history. Strictly speaking, Fustel held that it was not for him to 
interpret but to reveal. If rightly used the documents of history would 
speak for themselves. He once reproved some students who applauded 
him. saying: "It is not I who speak, but History which speaks through 

"'since Darwin, no historian can afford to ignore the factor of evolu. 
tion in historical development- This concept has given the historian an 
idea of the time-factor, or duration, in history of far greater dimension 
and significance than he had before. In especial it has given the histo* 
rian a new understanding of the growth of institutions, a perception 
that the roots of the present are deep in the past, and a reverence for 
traditioa Practically every historian admits today the miuti<mary 
nature of the growth of human institutions. " It was the peculiar ability 
of Darwin,” writes E. G. Conklin, "to see nature in four dimensions- 
length breadth, depth, and duration." The tendency of "segregation" 
or the tendency of similar materials to collect together in groups, which 
the scientist recognises everywhere today in the biological world, and 
the counter-condition of "ieolatlon" have potently influenced the think¬ 
ing of students of the social sciences in the matter of the formation of 
racial and other social groups. The principle of geographical isolation, 
for example, is a very important one to the historian and the economic- 
social historian.** 

Let us take another example- "The idea of regarding the religions 
of the world not dogmatically but historically—in other words, not as 
systems of truth or falsehood to be demonstrated or refuted, but as 
phenomena of consciousness to be studied like any other aspect of 
human nature—is one which seems hardly to have suggested itself 
before the nineteenth century.” ** 

But history can be written—indeed sometimes has to be written- 
in terms of decline and decay instead of in terms of evolution and de- 

■ llcrbcn W Conn, Th« MtthU* SmMiph (New York and London, 1900), 2ft2. thinks 
this idm oC isolation of au«h ImportanM u " W dsnerve to nnk with Titlur*l selection in ihs 
Ofisin of epecies.” 

* Sir Jumei G. Fraser, TU Corjow'j Hio4 (London, 1927), 2SI*S3. 
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velopment. For each age is an age that is dying in order that a new age 
may have birth. There is no incompatibility between organic growth 
and organic degradation. Witness the great inspired by the 
decline ot the Roman Empire, as Seeck’s Gmkic/Ue des Untergcngs (Ur 
oniikm WtU, and Roetovuefi’s Social and Economic Histofy of ike 
Roman Empire, or—more remoCdy—Oswald %>engler’8 Decline of the 
West. 

Professor Julian Huxley, as Havelock RIHr has pcanted out» has set 
forth "the place of biology as the bridge between inorganic science and 
humanist studies if we are Co have a coherent outlook on the world and 
a just integration of sdentifk method in human affairs. The historian 
is enormously indebted to the biologist for the suggestive idea of the 
organic nature of society in which be sees every individual as a cell in 
the body politic and body aodal. It has given the historian a new in^ht, 
a new interpretatKm. a new understnding of history, both present 
and past. For as human nature is the same in every age, history has 
learned to understand the past by the present and the present by the 
past. 

The bacteriologist and Che genn*theory have helped the historian by 
analogy to understand institutional and aodal kdons, the decadence 
of an age, the decay of a dvilisatioa So far has this reasoning gone 
that the phrase "diseases of sodety" is a couuntmplace. No one can 
read a modem work upon the decline of the Roman Emptre without 
coming in contact with this biologicai-bacteridogical interpreution of 
history. Otto Seeck, for example, MocuDSen's most bnlUaat successor, 
in his Geschickte dee Unierfants der entiken WNt says that Roman civUi- 
Mtion "rotted down" and that out of the muck heap of a decayed 
civilisation sprang "spores," new organisms, which eventually blos¬ 
somed and blottoed into a new culture, a new dvilixatiwx The modem 
historian who writes that "the normal group which fwtned, as it were, 
the constitutive cell of medieval sodety is the manor," « who talks of 
"the molecular nature of sodety," or "soda! fermenution,” is drawing 
an analogy fron science to illustrate history; he is not writing history; 
"What »» e m >s to be a corroboration may really be a confusion. . . ." 
An analogy is one thing, an identity b quite another thing. If in any 
contrast the differences exceed the number or importance of the like¬ 
nesses, then the analogy ceases to exist* 

Walter Bagebot’s Rhyeia and Potiiks publi^ted in 1873 was among 
the most impreffiive works which endeavoed to interpret history in 
terms of sdence. The title, however, suggests only half the purpose. 

• 0 P- Gierte. Thmy^SeeiOy. tSOOnJtOO. ir. by Efrmt 

(Carabodfe. 1SS4.2 v.). 1. pp. m-BK 
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The full title reads; Physics and Polilics, or ThoughU on the Application 
of Ihe Principles of Nalural Seleclion and Inheriiance to Polilieal Sociely. 
Evidently “ physics stands for the inorganic as well as the organic 
sciences, and “politics" for all the social sciences. 

Prom the time of Darwin and Pasteur until recently zoology and 
bacteholc^ have been the most influential sciences in the interpreu- 
lion of history. Of late, however, the famous Second Law of Thermo¬ 
dynamics has stirred a few historians. Most of them, however, have 
refused to draw historical inferences from experimental knowledge of 
the economy of heat, in spite of the fact that the late Wilhelm Ostwald 
exulted in the thought that "natural science has at last been able to 
seize from its conservative guardians the world of values, hitherto 
conceived as the exclusive possession of the Geisteswissenschciflen.'' 
For Oalwald, Physics englobes History. Energetics must be extended 
to life and mind, "The entire world of ends and values rises from the 
law of the dissipation (of energy) as iu deepest source.” 

Historians have weakly left the refutation of the application of the 
Second Law of Thermo-dynamics to philosophers, as William James, 
who contended that it was irrelevant to history except as it set a terminus 
to history, on the ground that history has to do with values, and physics 
deals with quanta.*^ 

But Henry Adams in dismay declared that this law left social studies 
“gasping for breath/' He was unduly alarmed. Adams failed to see— 
or else would not admit—that history fundamenully deals with quali¬ 
tative, not quantitative values. And these are net merely differences of 
degree—they are differences in kind. So far as I can perceive, the only 
bearing which the Second Law of Thermondynamics has upon history 
is that it prophesies the inevitable extinction of the human race as a 
part of the extinguishment of the earth itself, But history is the story 
of mankind, not a chapter in geology. The Second Law of Thermo¬ 
dynamics is not itself an historical prindple, in spite of the fact that 
there are those who gravely believe that with it "a historical element 
has been introduced from ^ydcs/’ 

There is no true relation between the method of history and the 
method of science, and real comparison falls to the ground. We can 
make analogies, but we cannot establish identities. 

The preoccupation of natural sdence is with the ^aniitaiiffe. The 
primary interest of the scientist is to describe rntrically, i.e.. in terms 
of mcasiuement, the processes of nature, from which proceeds the in- 

•• Wijnetm 0«twiJ4, Der «fmc*luekt Ctepsls, 1912); also hl» tutobiognphy in 

Dit dfiUieht Pkih»phit dtr in S4lPUdaftullwtttit (L«W£i 1S32}, 

<• iMttrs ^ WtUitm 39mt. «d. by hii son Henry J&me* <Bo*ton. 1924, 2 v, Id 1), 11. 345, 
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clination of the scientific mind to classific^i^ The histodeui, on the 
other hand, is not interested in quantitative matters, except incidentally. 
His primary interest is in quaHtits —in ideas, purposes, emotions. He 
is interested in facU, not in things. And here it may be remarked that 
the word "fact" is ai^arly appropriate for the data used by the his¬ 
torian. For it means jacfum est, i.e., something mcdt or dw4, but not 
made or done by nature, but by man. 

There is a kinship between history, philosophy, and religion in that 
each of these subjects puts "the emphasis upon individual things, 
unique things, incalculable and spontaneous things, qualitative entities 
havjj^ no exact counterpart anywhere in the universe.” ** 

Science is interested in the metrical aspects of the world and neglects 
the Individuality in it, while history, on the other hand, neglects the 
former and is interested in the latter. Sdence always has a leaning 
towards the meckanical and the deterministic, for these are concepts 
in the sdentilic frame of mind. Sdence may begin with qualitative 
ideas, such as "heat expands” and "cold contracts." But the higher 
stages of sdences are largely efforts to formulate processes in purely 
quantitative terms. 

On the other hand, the historian is primarily interested in qualitative 
matters, in the how and the why of events. Merely quantitative values 
are of slight importance to an historian. Napoleon had practically ^e 
same number of men at Waterloo as Wellington had, The quantity 
makes no matter. The why and how Napoleon lost Waterloo is not 
explicable in quantitative terms. 

History and sdence in general have this interest in common: each is 
interested in the relation of the particular to the general, and in the 
long run it is the general which has value. 

For sdence the parUcuJar visible object is unimportant, or important Ofdy as an e«m* 
pie of a general law . . - or as* member ofa speeea. . . . The particular member of a 
spedes bas bo importance, unleee it has some individual peculiahiiea which make it 
different from its speda, in which case it may be important as one of the new spedes. 
But in no case has it any iraportarc* in itself. It has importance either as bdng an exam¬ 
ine of a sotda in which the characteristica of the spedee may be known and demon- 
rtrated; or ss a link in a chain of causation, and it is the cham. not the link wluch is Im¬ 
portant. “ 

Similarly, history is not interested in any single event or in any in¬ 
dividual man, but in the relations of men and of events. The sdenrist 
and the historian are at one also in that each makes the order and rela¬ 
tion of the phenomena intelligible, in that each derives processes and 

•• Jos^ Keedbam. "Belldoa snd IbeSckwific Mind," CrUffion. X (1931), 249, the 
of W. P. Ktr. ed. by Charles WhiWey (Loodoo, 1925, 2 vj, 246-47. 
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resuits genetically, in spite of the fact that scientific phenomena and 
historical phenomena are very different sorts of evidence. The dose 
relation of evolution to life—or at least genetic process—and the fact 
that history deals with the life of the past makes for the use of evolution 
in an interpretative capacity by the historian. 

The positivist scholars deceived themselves. The influence of science 
in the nineteenth century has sometimes been stimulating to the imag. 
ination of the historians. But it has also been prejudicial, and has not 
infrequently had a cramping effect comparable to the influence of 
theology and metaphysics in previous centuries. “ On the other hand, 
"All modem thought and science is historical in method. Whatever is 
studied is considered not only as it is now observed to be, but in the 
light of the process by which it has come to be. Natural History, until 
recently, was the dassification of existing species: now it is quite 
equally concerned with the origins of species. Geology is not only a 
study of the crust of the earth, but an examination of the question how 
that crust has been formed. . . . This use of the historical method is 
the main distinguishing characteristic of our own modem thought as 
compared with the thought of all former ages; and it coheres dosely 
with the notion of Evolution as a general term for a process whereby 
things not only are. but come to be. and indeed have their being in the 
process of coming to be." ** 

** "The intellecwbl formulsi bonomd trocn naluril Klence, whkh luve enmped inS dli* 
CorMl lh« op«r«tioni of hiitory m thoushc. h<vo ukan two forma: phrUal and bloloflcaJ. 
Tbt Am of thcM rwti upon . . . ihetaawTtptlono/csuMlionjovarythingthathiiPOona In iha 
world of human aSalra la doconnined by antaeadant occurranccs. and avonta of hlatory arc lha 
UluatratiorHordauef lawace bediaeo«orad, lawaauch taare found in hydnulica. . . . Hii< 
torUna hava baan arraniilnf avcnia in naat ilttla chaina of causation which explain, to thalr 
latlafactkon. why auccaadlni avanta happan; and thay hava attributed any ahortcominp In 
raault to Um Inadequacy of thalr known data, not to the falsity of tha assumption on wliieh 
ibay hava btan epcratlit|. . . . Growing rightly aua^cloua of this procedure In physics 
hlaurlofraphy. a number of historians, atlU bwt on aervltuda to natural acienca, turned from 
pliyaloa to biolegy. . . . Tha aehievemanta of Darwinism wero tmpceaslva. « . . Perhaps tha 
WologlcalanaJQiy of tho organism could be applied. . . . So under the biological analogy, hlw 
tery waa cencolv^ as a auccaaaion of cultural organisms rising, growing, competing and d^ 
cllnlng.** Chartoa A. Beard. AHR. XXXIX (1934). 222-23. 

* WUIIan) Temple, N4tur4. Man and Gad (LondM, 1936}. 101, 
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CHAPTER LVI 


THE RECOVERY OF THE ANCIENT ORIENT ‘ 


N owhere does the widening of men’s minds with the progress 
of the suns become so apparent as in the new perspective the 
Nineteenth Century brought to Ancient Oriental Histcry. In the 
drstchapterit hasbeen related howthe triUngual irucriptionontheRosetta 
Stone furnished the key the dedphennent of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

But it required many years before the andent Egyptian language was 
wholly mastered. The founder of ^yptdogy was the French scholar 
Champollion. 

Jean Francis Champollion (1790-1832) ‘ was educated by his 
brother, who was twelve years his senior.* and at in early age began to 
study Hebrew, Arabic, and Coptic. Whm sixteen be presented a paper 
at Academy of Grenoble on andent Egyptian place-names, and 
contended that Coptic was the andent language of Egypt. He came to 
Paris, hoping that Coptic would prove the due to the hieroglyphics 
that had taken his fancy. His hrst sucresa in dedphennent. with the 
aid of the Rosetta stone, came in 1821. and two years later he was able 
to expound the elementary principles of ^yplian writing m a series of 
memoirs before the Institute.^ King Charles X comminoned him to 
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Study Egyptian antiquities further in Italy and in 1824 Champollion 
visited in turn the museums of Turin, Leghorn, Rome, and Naples. He 
was appoinud director of the Egyptian exhibit in the Louvre, and 
further commissioned to undertake an expedition to Egypt at the king’s 
expense. This journey was made in co-operation with Ippolito Rosellini, 
professor at FHsa, who had received a similar commission from the 
grand-duke of Tuscany. After a year Champollion returned to France 
to fill a chair of Egyptian antiquities created for him in the College de 
France (1831), but died untimely the following year- His report on the 
expedition was issued posthumously. Champollion with rare intuition 
had been the first to prove that all three scripts represented on ancient 
Egyptian monuments—the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and the demotic— 
were basically the same language; and that the hieroglyphic consisted 
of about nine-tenths of phonetic characters and one-tenth symbols or 
ideograms. Once the phonetic basis of the writing was established, 
transliteration showed the relation of ancient Egyptian to Coptic. 
Young as he was when he died, Champollion had founded the science 
of Egyptology.* 

The leadership in the new science now passed from France to Ger¬ 
many, and fell into the hands of Karl Richard Lepsius (1810-84).* 
The influence of Otfried Mailer, the Greek scholar, moved him to choose 
archaeology as his life’s work: but Bunsen and Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt were responsible for turning him to Egypt. The son of a Saxon 
official, Lepsius passed with highest honors from the gymnasium of his 
native Naumburg to the universities of Leip 2 ig, Gbttingen, and Berlin, 
and pursued linguistic and archaeological studies. BOckh directed his 
dissertation (1S33). A year after Champollion’e death Lepsius came to 
Paris and was introduced to celebrities like Silvestre de Sacy, the great 
Arabist, The Due de Luynes employed him to collect Greek and Ro¬ 
man material for a work on the weapons of the ancients. Then Bunsen, 
Prussian ambassador at Rome and general secretary of the Archaeologi- 

iccflunt of hb predcecMon, Upv«n in deuil in tbo blefnphv by liermini Htril«b«n <n. 2), 1, 
eh. vil, S4S-60a 
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201. 
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cal Institute, invited Lepsius to crane to Italy to study the Umbrian, 
Oscan, and Etruscan inscriptions there, and then to proceed with the 
unsolved mysteries of Egypt. 

Lepsius* first fruits in the fidd of Egyptology were a lucid summary 
of Champollioti's discoveries, and a revisoo of his phonetic alphabet. 
But his most important contributions were made in connection with 
chronology, numbers, metrology, and the Egyptian religion. He intro¬ 
duced method and critical analy^ into a field where scholars still fol¬ 
lowed their unrestrained imagination and jumped impatiently from 
one half-solved problem to amther. Lq>9u8 ended this unbridled 
phantasy and prepared a solid foundation on which later generations 
could build, by sdentifkally mapping the field. 

He began to fcem complete and radered coUectioos of the materials. 
In four years of study, including a visit in 1836 to the collections in 
Ei^land and at Leyden, Lepeus assembled the mmumental material, 
and sorted and revised it into groups according to provenience and 
probable period of origin. 

Most confused of all was the field of Egyptian religion. No one before 
him had thought of bringing order into this chaos of divinities, or tried 
to form a pantherai. As always. Lep«us eschewed hasty generalisations 
or conjectures. He put the whole problem on an historical ba«s, and 
sought relations. Researches at T^n led him to the significant con¬ 
clusion that the numerous religious teats on papyri, sarcophagi, amu¬ 
lets, and mummy wrappings all came from one large work, which he 
aptly christened the “Book of the Dead.’* This work Lepsius recog- 
ni^ as the essential source for the religious views of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians and their belief in immortality. It is characteristic of his careful 
approach that in the 1830*$ he did not yet dare to attempt a continuous 
translation of these texts. Two careful cdlatkms of the great manuscript 
of Turin led to the publication of the text and seventy-nine plates in 
1842.* His division of the chapters in the Bwk <4 Otoi has remained 
substantially unchanged. After his return from Egypt Lepsius was en¬ 
abled to round out his studies of the Egyptian pantherai, and to prove, 
by historical method, the connections of tlU leading deities and to demon¬ 
strate how local ra tempraal causes led to the injection of other di v inities.* 


*‘TlHhwn)sIrpt»eser(U»«UiCicn vcrenoccUcnUir art bjr (be two WeMobach bmhen. 
Uut Uur equattcd the bautr o< Uk EcTPUMi orlfiMli. and bccun« tte pcoloinK ot Use 
typc tsee* cat to tbe DtfUn Acsdear <1SS4}. vlueb bsvc bosi ofu^owliy the 

world over. _ 

• See hli coneltMne at tbe AMoadtoifM a Wnte dw WiSMHKkafUn m 

S€flim. phU.-hm, CUew (laSlI. 157-21*. tlSWi. 231-54,8Sa-3». lo ibcleta volume 

thertatement:'^Eewird . . . inaDcn«rtjQuanecbai Ootecwdionffmeteladcrscbcrfte Weg 

bleiben. fmieuMtchrefMkr*el»SctoidaACdeeM«taidaaibecinaen.diesueywemetjecbeD 
DareleUuitpfD weho seechriraa «sd” (p. 224). 
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L«psius was appointed to a protessocahip in Berlin (1842). He was 
barely thirty when Humboldt and Bunsen persuaded King Frederick 
William IV of Prussia to entrust him with the Icader^p of an expedi¬ 
tion to Egypt, in imitation of the French and the Italians. The expedi¬ 
tion of ChampolliOT in 1828 had been in the main a voyage of discovery. 
Lcpsius now resolved to fill the gap4. to allot a certain length of time to 
the study of each mOTument, and to bring histcrical order into his finds 
so that serious study of Egyptian art, history, and civUiaation might 
begin. He began at Memphis, with its pyramids, which Champolbon 
had almost wholly a^ected.* *• and made the first examinations of 
private tombe in the necropolis. 'Hiese were systematically photo¬ 
graphed, plotted, and squeeses made of the inscriptions. He visited 
the Fayum, the tombs of Egypt with mat^s bearing on the 
end of the Old and beginning of the Middle Empire, and the ruins at 
El-Amama. Finally Upsius sailed up the Nile to Khartum, in the 
heart of Africa, and opened up modem knowledge of the old Ethiopian 
civilisation. Five months were given to Thebes, and a side-excursion 
visited for the first time the old copper mines in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
The entire e3cpeditioa took three years, and a special ship was dis¬ 
patched to bring back the inacriplSons. plans, and monuments which 
Muhamed Ali presented to the Pmsan king. 

For forty years Lep«us tau^t at Berlirt His first task was to edit 
the findings of the er^lioo in twelve gigantic volumes, the DtnkmU- 
ItT aus Aigypten und AUkiopim (18©), with a thousand plates.Con¬ 
trary to the volumes of Napoleon’s commissioa which had followed a 
geographical anangement, or to RoeeUini’s topical order, Lepsius 
adopted the more scientific chronolo^ca] arrangement, separating the 
documents and materials of one age from those of another, and further¬ 
ing the comprehensive study of singie epochs in their unity. 

The problems of editorship led directly to the composition of his 
CkTonohpt dtr AtgypUr (18©) which discussed the methodology of Sih 
ancient chronological studies, and is devoted chiefly to a critical analysis 
of the sources. His next important volume. Das K6nigsbMch der alttn 
Aegypitt (18©) presented all the rumes anywhere listed of all the rulers 
of Egypt, with the dates and references, and often detailed proof. 
Egyptian chronology was thus put upon a relatively secure footing. 

Leprius next tum^ to studies in ancient wdghts and measures, not 

* L«|;«lut advan^ Um theccy that the pyxuide v«r« Ml buSt 4t ooe time, hit befun by 
ach nileru IM Mce»aon to (be tbcwie. vhI liiumt d by wac ewi wft l4yew oc cisuibi until the 
Pbamih*«telb,»othetLbeeiJ*oftbepyrwii«ieaAiDdezt(»thekecthofrdcn. Htlpreclu 

(n. 1),6SZ. 

*• Oeocf Ebmem oflhot: "Die OwbaShrsM dwfromeHaiipt- and PuadamenUlbueb 
fUr Studeam d«y Aecn>totafie uod wdea ea a alkr Zgkuaft bkabea.” 
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only in Egypt, but in Assyria and Babylonia as wdl. A second visit to 
Egypt in 1866 resulted in the happy find of the table of Canopus, in the 
ruins of Tanis. This was a second Rosetta stone; its trilingual inscrip¬ 
tion proved beycmd a doubt the conectness of Cbampc^lion's method, 
and provided hinu for the Egyptian calendar. 

Fully half a hundred learned societies elected him to membership. 
Lepsius was the true father of Gennan Egyptology; all its great masters 
save Brugsch sat at his feet. 

The success of Lepsius’ Prussian expedition was exceeded by that of 
the French excavator, FranjoU-Augusie-Ferdinand Mariette (1821- 
81),who was the virtual master of Egyptian excavations for thirty 
years, from 1850-80. His father was only a town clerk in Boulogne, 
and having finished his €c41ege course under some difiiculties, Mariette 
began as a secondary wrhfifJ teacher. Interest in the strange writings 
on an Egyptian sarcophagus in the museum of Boulogne led him to 
acquire the difficult language by his own efforts from Champollion's 
grammar and to publish a little catalogue on the Egyptian section of 
the local museum. Continuing his studies at the Biblioth8que Nationale 
(1849) he won the patronage of Charlee Lenormant, who procured him 
a poeiiion as restorer of the papyri in the Louvre, and then a mission to 
Egypt for Coptic and other oriental manuschpls. Mariette was deter¬ 
mined to seize the opportunity to search for ruins. He abandoned his 
first mission, and his brave fight against the unfriendly suihohlies and 
finanwal weakness was crowned by the diecovery of the Serapeum, the 
burial-place of the sacred Apis bulls in Mem^s. Sixty-four of these 
were uncovered: the inscriptkms were priceless because they ranged 
from the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty down to Clcopstra, and pro¬ 
vided an almost complete list of the kings in this penod. Near the 
greet Sphinx of GUeh Mariette uncovered a magnificent temple. He 
returned to the Louvre with stwae seven thousand specimens and monu¬ 
ments. Said Pasha of Egypt himself became intertsted; a museum was 
esUblished at Cairo and in 1857 Mariette was asked to return as its 
director, and given authwily to excavate anywhere in Egypt that he 
pleased. His eagerness outstripped his wisdem. In the following 
twenty yearn, work was carried <« in no leas than thirty-seven places. 
It proved bcyaid one man's power to superintend all these locations, 
so that the rude hands of the wwkmen often spoiled priceless speci¬ 
mens, for want of supervisi<«; and Mariette could not possibly publish 

or even rectxrd his findings in a full and satisfactory manner- Breasted 
has said of him that he jeopardized the findings of every excavation. 


A lilt of bit ch kt *ill b« iaooA b L* Cfmd€ Bney^pHi*. XXJII, the 

"Notice teofnphiqae” of CPem, 
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Fifty years after there was still no comjMehena ve work on the Serapeum, 
and many finds were not published at all. But in those earlier decades 
even scholars did not obsore the scrupulous care of the modem archae* 
ologist.'* 

Over twenty places were excavated in the Delta, including Sais and 
Bubastis. At Tania (the Biblical Zoan). in the temple, Mariette un¬ 
earthed the ^hinxes; at Men^^iis he uncovered more than three hun¬ 
dred mastabas. At Abydos he laid bare the temple of Seti 1 of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, and found the “List of Kings"; »* in the sur¬ 
rounding country he found 15,000 monuments and SCO iconbstones, 
mcstly of the Middle Empire. The temple of Haihor at Dendera. that 
of Horns at Edfu, and the oldest potions of the temple at KamaJc 
were among his more noted excavations. In 1867 he brought back to 
the International Exposition the famous wooden statue of the "Village 
Chief {^eikh el-Beled), the image of Queen Amneritis cut from a 
block of alabaster, and the jewels of Queen Aah*Hotep. But the 
world's acclaim could not disj^ the gathering clouds over Marietta’s 
spirit. In 1865 the cholera swept away his wife and two children; the 
financial disueseof the Egyptian Government hampered him; and the 
War of 1870 seemed to comi^eie the disaster. Patriotic motives moved 
him to stay, for he feared the field might be lost to France. His last 
years were a struggle against declining hesilth and harasung problems, 
and after a final viut to France in 1880 he returned to die at his post. 
His body was taken to Gizeh a decade later and rests there at the doors 
of the new museum, guarded in its granite coffin by the sphinxes 
"which were, at the Serapeum. witnesses of bis first \thcn." 

Heinrich Brugsch (1827-94)was no great discoverer or lucky ex¬ 
cavator like the men already mentioned, but he built solidly in the 
fields of Egyptian lexicography, geography, and history. He was bom 
in Berlin; and when but a youth undvtc^ the study of the demotic 
script which scholars had generally ignored in their fascination for the 
hieroglyphs, In 1848 when twenty-one years old he published a Latin 
memoir on the eiemenu of demotk grammar. lu flaws drew the un¬ 
sparing criticism of Lepsius; but E. de Roug4 encouraged the young 
student and corrected his method. The King of Prusda aided him in 

MiffeUe*! chief <ooctfn wm to prccuw im <p<ciP»en » fcr Mu^gnm. (le duA| to bii 
privtJ«tc* M exoavttor in n omU babdct, and would aec lUow «veo ba crvotat Siond. 

CbtGermtr«ebelar}letrvkhBrufKb.t94faf forUnwclL Kflanebt (a. 1), SSS. 

' * Thii wM A rdief reproatinc Seu 1 vtUi ha tea RnfMMO II offerinc iaeonoe to •orenty^ix 
of hli ancmon on tbeic cT>yBl tbnaicA. ail ftripanirirf hr UhW canMO and tiUea. IM.. 437. 

" Fgc (be man oee hia autobiofTipSical Urim mftm Wmdtrn CBeriin. 1BS4). For 

the ichdv. C9. tbc account by G. Maaparo m Ae$tt 4 m OiaWme /atcradwiaf in 

Orfex/afrMrs, untm M GtniM. iSS#. qualnSnepartfe <L«rden. 1897;, SS-IQZ. ir. into Rnsliah 
in (he A MMaa/ ImtitMtim (ISSS). eS7-72. For a Uat of bia vorka ace 

U S'nyhH4k. Vlll. Sld-Sa 
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making a journey to Egypt, where Brugsch met MarietCe and $tudied 
demotic inscriptions on the spot in the Serapeum.'* Extending his 
visits to the Said and Thebes, he assembled the material for his Gram' 
moire dimoli^e and hnaily unlocked the seoets of this writing 

10 scholarship. 

Next Brugsch turned to Egyptian history and geography. When he 
began there existed on the first only the account of ChampoUioQ'Figfeac; 
and the geography was equally poorly represented. Brugsch brought 
back from Egypt new lists of names on the mcmumenta, catalogues of 
native Pharaohs befa% the Ptolemies, of dries, and of peoples they had 
vanquished. His geographical studies were summed up in his Ceogrc- 
phischt Iruekriflen oUaiyptiseher Denkmaler (1657-60, 3 v.), and in 
his monumental Dittiormatre ghgrophi^ de roneimne &iypte (1879- 
80). In 1860 appeared his Histoirei^gypu, written in French, wX in' 
duding the discoveries of Roug4 and Marietta. Another French edition 
came out in 1875: the Cennan edition of 1879. carrying the account of 
dynasty after dynasty down to the Macedonian conquest, crowned 
Brugschreputation. In 1896 Maspero declared that it 'Is today the 
dasaical work on the subject.” 

Brugsch*8 great HttTotlyphiscMemoiwkts WMtrbuek in seven 
vdumes (1867-82) comprised the studies of thirty years; it “has ren* 
dered and still renders a greater service than any other work of any other 
Egyptologist.” Brugsch also investigated the Egyptian calen^, as¬ 
tronomy, and religion. His later years were marred by bittemeas, scorn 
for the new generation of workm and the uncertainty of no regular 
appointment.Three men,” Maspero has said, "have contributed 
more than all others to make Egyptology what it is. ChampolHon 
founded it; £. de Roug6 has created for it a method; Brugsch forged the 
tools which for a long time have served and will continue to serve the 
sdence.” '• 

George MoriU Eben (1837-98).'* scholar and novdist. popularized 

•• Mupero mr* (Sal tiu androf dcnMHk ii vcrr cxactM^ bacauar the Icttn an •» ninuli 
aodcuhra that even pbetacrapta will nee eaftea, and aolycoaMafUaeccai to gncinalsentbls* 
condfuial pfUtri. a eirewniUum vfakS g»:euf>tn nuar verMn. Amue t Rtfiorl »J tk$ 
SmiktaHiaii inaiiiiitiam (n. 14). SM 

* /M.. p. 970. Cttfhthu Atuptutr wtift 4tn Mer» a n» <LeiF«is. ISTT). vanilated by 
H. D. Seynour and PSiUp Settb aa A Htttarj ^ 9tjpt undtr iW fSdtaa W (2d ed.. London. 
18S1.2V.). 

" He «aa Pru«BaA cohmI at Cairo 1S6< 68. pc o fc e n n f K OSttincB* ISS^rO. called in 1S?0 
to dirvt the ot Efyptoiofy created by tbe viceroy at Cai^ but lAtf IBSS l\vod in 
BerUn. 

" Annual Ripati (a. 14). S72. 

•* Dk GnekkhU mrints QtuU^t. tSSS). tr. by M«7 Saiord ac TAe S&efy ^ M> LiSt, 

Jrm ChtUkni ta t4mt»a4 (Near York. 1»S): R. Gcaeba. C. fiWn. drr Fmtim uni DitkUt 
and ed.. Ldptig. 1S87}. Many d €ua»mtru Wttkt (StuUfvt. 18S3-S7.3S v. in 21) bave 
been trajuleUd into PwfitA Aaonc hia icfaeiarly worba aro: Awpk* 90eAer Mom 
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Egyptology in Germany in a somewhat different way than Maspero 
advanced it in France. He was bom in Berlin some two weeks after his 
father’s death, and reared by his Ehitch mother. Fanny Ebers had 
known Baron vcm Humboldt. Rauch, and Schleiermacher, and played 
cards with H^el. In his channing autobiography Ebers has related his 
youthhil reminiscences of the Berlin of Fredcrii William IV. For a 
time the Ebers lived in the same house as the famous Grimm brothers. 
To remove George from the capital in 1S46. his mother sent him to the 
boys’ school of Keilhau. founded by Froebel. Those who are not aware 
that Froebel did more than p ropose a kindergarten should read the elo¬ 
quent pages in which Ebers pays tribute to Keilhau, where love of 
nature, sturdiness of body, and serious study were inculcated. At the 
University of Gottingen Unger's course on the history of art made a 
deep impression upon the young student For aeveral days this teacher 
discuss^ the art of the Egyptians, and mentioned Champollion's story. 
It attracted Ebers' mterest. and he returned to his lodgings with Cham- 
poUion’s grammar. Then weeks of illness fettered him to his bed, and 
he seemed doomed to remain an invalid, but his mterest in Egyptology 
did not die. Ac the intervention of Jacob Grimm, the great Lepsius 
called upon Ebers, and with great sacriffce and kindness continued for 
many semesters to give his invalid student private lessons. Later Ebers 
heard the lectures of Gerhard, Droysen, ar>d August Bdckh at Berlin, 
and made the acquaintance of Brugsdi. The debt he owed to Lepsius he 
repaid in a warm biography. 

While convalescing and pursuing his Egyptological studies at home, 
Ebers began to write a historical romance. Lepeius howned when his 
student first ^oduced the manuscript, but after reading it. he was 
warm in his praise. Published in 1863 as An Egyptian Princess it found 
an indulgent public, and ran to eleven editiom in a score of years. Its 
author felt, however, that such writing was inferior to the scholarly 
tasks set by his science, and settled down to serious philological work. 
In 1865 he began to lecture as Dottnl in Jena; in 16^-70 he was able 
to make a journey to ^ypt and Nubia and was called to a chair at 
Leipzig. Ebers went to Egypt again in 1872, to make several finds, 
the chief of which was a m^ical papyrus of the second century B.c. 
which he found at Thebes and edited in 1874 ("Papyrus Eb^"). 
Until poor health forced his resignation in 1869. be was a respected 
teacher at Leiprig. Aride from a number of scholarly works, he prepared 
a guidebook, Cictrom durck das alU tmd wut Atgypltn (Stuttgart, 

aS6S); in Bitf wW (lS7»-Sa a T.) : and Uofnph? <4 Ua cM tMcbc 

Ltpstms {IsaS). Ha ireaUK mcccmm vmhisDord*. tbed^ oC which w«r«: (1S77, 

3 V giBw Pm gctwwirwi (1P9>; Dtr KmMt (1381. 2 >.apKt\tfeofE 3 yptuithe 

<lan of Strtfiu (IS8S>. OSS?. 8 v.)i (Sth ed.. 18»4). 
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1886, 2 V.). In 1876 he issued bis secmd historical Dovd. Uarda, which 
was finally followed by fourteen others. Kcne ever equalled the vo^e 
of the lireC, but Eben' thorough acquaintance with contemporary 
archaeological research and his gift (or romantic and skilful presenta¬ 
tion always earned him a wide popularity. The series of novels covered 
various ^;es of antiquity, frtm early ^ypt to the time of Christianity’s 
triumph. Adde from populahsing Egyptology for his countrymen, Ebers’ 
historical romances had the merit of drawing attention to many ddes of 
Egyptian life beside the strictly political. In effect, he taught cultural 
history. He was the counterpart of Felix Dahn and GusuvFreytag.* 
The parents of Gaston Camille Charles Maspero (1846-1&16)were 
of Lombard cdgin. As a student in the Lyc4e Louis-le-Crand (185^ 
65) the fourteen-year-old lad was fascinated by the hieroglyphic in¬ 
scription he found in Duruy’s Hisioiu onciemu. Me pursued the study 
of the language on the sly beddea his classical studies, artd astonished 
Maiiette in 1867 by translating two inacripiim just brought back from 
the East. After such proof of his singito powers, be travelled to South 
America to assist a scholar of Montevideo who hoped to establish the 
relation of the ancient Peruvian tongue Khechus to Sanskrit. On his 
return Maspero read before the Academy of Inscriptions a paper on 
Un fnqutU judicioirt d Ththti m Imps it h XX^ dynostU. and ob¬ 
tained a position as tutM in Egyptian language and archaeology in the 
£cole des Hautes fitude* {1869). After grammatical studies, he pre¬ 
pared his theses for the doctorate;" and in 1874 he followed Rougi in 
ChampoUion^s famous chair at the College de France, at the unusual 
age of twenty-eight. , .. , 

In the subsequent year Mdq>ero laid down the uses for ms future 
labors in the first synthetic treatmerJt of the peoples of the ancient East: 
Histoin dts peupUs 4t FOriml. It proved immensely popular; the 
eleventh edition appeared in 1912, and translations were made into 
English, German, finish, Russian, and Hungarian. Studies in mythol¬ 
ogy and religion, in navigatko, art, economic Ufe, and popular litera¬ 
ture enabled him to present a more comprehensive picture in his three- 
volume HisUnn ancimns da ptupUs * COriatt classic, down to 
Alexander (Paris, revised 1894^). 

• Eb« iWTcr pgbyrtwd 4 htotwT. « 
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In 1880 lie was entrusted with an archaeological mis^on which re> 
suited in the establishment of the Institut Fran^ais de I’Arch^logie 
Orientale at Cairo. Soon after his arrival, Mariette’s position a$ director 
general of Egyptian remains and monuments for the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment fell vacant, and Maspero accepted the position. For the nett hve 
years he labored under many difBcuities. both financial and political 
(in the disturbances of 1882 be was once given up as lost), but accom¬ 
plished most creditable results. The Institute was thrown open to 
scholars and students of every natknality and race who were moved to 
serious efforts in Egyptian, Arabic, Assyrian or Sanskrit; and their 
labors fill many ponderous volumes. Ma^)ero made fortunate changes 
in the methods of his predece ss or Mariette. He took measures to insure 
the preservation of the ruins all over Egypt against the thieving Arabs 
and the careless hand of the tourist A system of careukers and guards 
was installed over Kamak, Abydos, and Philae. His happiest 
find was in the pyramids of SaQc^arah, which Mariette had persistently 
ignored. Maspero not ordy found that they went back to the Fifth and 
Sixth Dynasty, but cdlected from their Interiors over 4,000 lines of 
the oldest Egyptian literary remains kn own, of incomparable value for 
the study of religion and the develc^ent of the Egyptian language. 
He also coztducted excavations at the temple of Luxor, Thebes, and the 
Sphinx of Giseh, and dis co vered a great cache of royal mummies at 
Deir el-Bahri (1881). 

Failing health drove Ma^ero back to Paris (1886-99), where he 
resumed his teaching at the College de France and at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudea He continued to produce a series of works so beautifully 
illustrated and fascinatingly written that Egyptology became almost 
a popular interest.^* At the end of the century he returned to Cairo 
as director-geiteral of the department of antiquities. In the thirteen 
years of his absence, the various coUectkcis in Egyptian depositories 
had swelled tremendously. He supervised the removal of them from 
Giseh to new quarters at Kasr en-Nil (1902) and directed the making of 
a vast catalogue. Repairs at Kamak led to the most remarkable dis* 
coveries in later years. 

** "t have b«ta erybfte about fifUwjMnuy brine A KxncftfluppoMd lobe cmlrMmpr^ 
beaeible to experu vitbs the reach of crdMary man. aal k vouki be fraufyinf to &nd that I 
have not vajted my tina. and that Iferouch ny etforta aomeportioa ot the (cnerel public haa 
become lAtemud in it." C. Maapero, UiU m A»ami BirPt, tx. bv Ehaabetb Lae (K«w 
York. ISOS), autbor'e nel^ 

*' Hie workaixeae MIowe: t/i rt t in mtittutt dee pimplii dr fQvuai ciaari^ (4th ed .Parfe, 
tSSS>S9. 3v0. ThMk (be moffanetareKateBMne^t^foUovi^ work, and coven the whole 
near £aM dove to (be time o( Aksander (be GoaL meimMt Us pnplu it tOrina 

<1S7S: 1 Ith ed.. 1SU>. 1( vae tranflla(cd miovariiiue othw laacuasca. Siudts At myikahtit tt 
(ieS-lSU.Sv.); L'ArehMafW fcypTwnw (1SS7. new ed.. 1907). Thte 
vork. vRkb populariaed eubject. vae (ziaelated into Gcrnam in 1BS9. aad «ev«al edliMoe 
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No recent sduriar has tk/nt more to systematise E^tian philology 
and to reduce it to sdentific order than Adc^f Encan (1854-1937).’* 
Throughout life Erman was a sturdy rationalist, a scholar with a rare 
practical sense and humor. He was largely self-taught In 1885 he 
appeared as extraordinary professor, and in 1892 he was promoted to 
full professor and Director of the Egyptian Museum in telin, a posi¬ 
tion he held for thirty years, until his retirement in 1923» in the same 
year as Eduard Meyer. Erman has justly been styled the father of 
modem Egyptology. Though bis hand was felt in many a held, it was 
upon the linguistic domain that his intdlect ranged with a master’s 
sweep. In this connection a reviewer of Erman's autobiography has said: 


ThoM of ut who can noember thecDoditiDiii niHnc in EfTpUan t^tllology it tbi tirM 
whos Ernisn'i work wm becioniac (o lake eflcct—(be crvomare without fomi ind void, 
the dictionshes built upon InadequaU ixtd coohaed mnerish pauit Vm (be day who 
thtfO iroee a leholar detemuned to nviee. r«di|«el sad ncoastruet the maM empuicaliy 
and unmechodKaity (ot tofttber by hu praSecenon: whose purpose it was in ehon to 
trat (be language ol (he hkroctypNci eoctly s« edutin U bay been tresUng other 
l&nguego, u one lubjcct. bke sU the net, (o eooaunt dunge sad divieito into ncor 
nissble epoehe.* 


The giant work for which all EgyptologisU will bold him immortal ii 
of course his W^ttrbuth <Ur <mypiitehen Sproekt (1926 ff.), edited with 
H. Crapow at the request of the German Academies. But Erman was 
more than a philologist; his various works struck out new paths and 
always were built on a sound historical foundation. "He succeeded in 
interpreting for us the daily life, the religion, and the literature of 
Egypt, at once with a vividnest and a convincing reasonableness such 
as none bef<x‘e him had achieved.” *’ Thou^ written for the public his 
Atgypttn und atfypiisckit Ltben (tr. as Lift in Etypt) in its original 

•fiOMTMl In Eostbh. mh «• (bet by A. S. Mm (Leoden. 19(41. free the Scb ^ineh ^ 
Ut •wf<prw« pyf0mtu 4» Sew«r»fc ffirie, ISM). The W b pwbepe M 
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edition has not yet been surpassed for schcdaily breadth, vigor* and 
interest by any similar work, not even by tbe revi^on which Ennan en* 
trusted to Hermann Ranke. 

In the case of Assyria and Babylonia, as with andent Egypt, the 
feeble historical memory of thdr fcraier Vendor was dominated until 
the last coitury by the Biblical account. Travellers recorded their 
emotions at the imposii^ ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, and identified 
the spectacular mound of Bodppa as the Tower of Babel. But stone 
was rare in the structures of Mesopotamia, and most of its ancient 
dties had sunk into unatiraaive earth mounds, whose outward appear¬ 
ance gave no due to the fascinating secreu within.* 

The first complete copy of an inscription found above-ground at 
Persepolis was given to the wwld in 1711 by the Chevalier Chardin.* 
A half century later Carsten Niebuhr, father of the famous historian, 
took extensive copies at the same location and recc^nized that they 
represented three types of cuneiform writing, each more complex than 
the other; but he did not realize that the texts were aaually in three 
languages: Persian, neo-Elamitic. and Babyloruan. While European 
scholars pored over Niebuhr's plates, a young Englishman, Claudius 
James Rich (17S7-1820). for thikeen years a resident of the East India 
Company in Baghdad, devoted hb leisure time to visiting aitd survey¬ 
ing the mounds accessible to him. He died at the age of thirty-four and 
collected only casual bits of antiquity; but Rich was the first to give 
European refers some knowledge of the extent and location of these 
mystifying hiUs. 

The deci^ierment of the cundfbnn writings was incomparably more 
difficult than the solution of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The first 
successful move was scored by C. F. Crotcfead (1775-1853), a pro¬ 
fessor of classics at the Lyceum of Hanover. By marvdoiisly bold 
combinations he identified in 1802 the three royal names of Darius, 
Hystaspes, and Xences in Niebuhr's texts, and found the correct values 
for eleven characters of the simplest, cr Persian, script.* Next the 

• CmiMUft Ancitni Himty <q. I). I. ek ill wid Ubii^npby, pp. Q$-2S: Robert W. 

Rofcrv. A Hul€fy tf mi Aityrim (6(h ed.. nv.. New Ya%. 1915, S v.) ; Hilprecbt 

(n. 1). 1-S77i Morm iwUom. 71m CwtHtmim B tiyimim mi Auyn4 (PhOodtiphiii ena 
LoAdoo. 1915). ebi. Hi. «rkb aetUoit bjbUofnphkal footnow; Ckorla Mmuil 

rMyrmbti* (PvH. 1904-96). 1: C J. G«M. TlrnSmm^Amrm. ud Tht /fimrymiMmy 
mtnti 9j Vr <LoftdCA. 1929) ; L, W. Kina H. R. HaA. Sop* mi WmUm Am in tin Lighl 
»/ DaeMTim (toodcn. 1907). tn oddAim to BoniereuB aeneal tnatnenu (hat oiat. 
Blmoet every expedttioa and eectety bm pnhliehed vohiaea m load mtm and ohm on- 

fueclr illuKiaiML 
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* Por Orecetetd and hie neOied. mc IU«cn (n. SS). I. 61-79. and JarCrov (o. 2S), 69>?9 
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DanUh scholar Rask demcnstrated the reUtion of Zond, as Old Persian 
was then called, to some of the PersepoUtan texts, atvl added two letters 
to Grotefend’s alphabet. Eugene Boumouf. Saiot*Martin, and Chris¬ 
tian Lassen all contributed several new letters. Thus the first labors 
were shared by several natkns. but the final demonstration came from 
an Englishman worldng in Persia itself. 

Sii Henry Creswicke Rawlinson (ISIO^) ^ was in many respects 
the most remarkable of all these early deci[dKrefs. Distir^uished as a 
soldier and diplomat in India and Persia, he was not an academic 
scholar and never held a chair. At seventeen he had sailed for India 
to seek his fcrtune as a young military cadet in the pay of the East 
India Company. His rapid prepress in Indian toi^es, espedally 
modem Persian, marked him for advaitcement, and between 1833 and 
1839 he was engaged in Persia in drilling the troc^ oi the Shah. 

In 1835 at Mount Elwand RawUnaon saw his first cun^form in¬ 
scription, and started to ccppy the accessiUe poctiona of the texu on the 
impressive Behiatun Rock.** Without any knowledge of the progress 
that had been made in Europe, Rawlinson gathered a list of the ugns 
in his copies, and searched for pn^ names. He hit upon the same 
method as Grotefend, and by one of the strangest coincidences in his¬ 
tory, the first three nama be read were Darius, Xerxa. and Hystaspes. 
Thus the key to Old Persian cuneiform waa found twice. Not until the 
end of 1836, when Rawlinson had distinguished 18 of the 42 letters, 
did he learn of Grotefend's discovery a generation before. Two years 
later Rawlinson communicated to the Royal Asiatic Society of London 
and the Aaiatic Society of Paris his translation of the first two para¬ 
graphs of the Persian pcctioo of the Behistun inscriptiona. He now 
began to correspond with achoUrs like Boumouf and Lassen but con¬ 
tinued to outstrip them.” After the Afgh^ War (1839-42), when ap¬ 
pointed political agent at Baghdad. Rawlinson s u cceed e d at great risk 
of life and limb in canpleting his copies of the Peraan inscription at 
Behistun, and by 1844 he had produced a careful literal translation of 
two hunied long lines. The copy for his published two volumes of 


*• G«eri* lUwUMon. ^ » Rmity Rrnttomn (LoedM. 
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text, translation, and aztalysis was prepared in a Baghdad apartment 
when the outside temperature ran between 90 and 120 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, and his study rarely under 90. 

By this time ^wlinson was a famous man in Europe. He now 
tum^ from Persian to the vastly more difBcult problem of the third 
unknown writing, today known as Babylonian. In 1846 he met Layard, 
who had begun excavations at Nimrud the year before,'* and learned 
that Layard's finds bon what was substantikly the same language as 
the third texts of Behisttin. Back to the high rock he went and with the 
aid of ladders, ropes, and assistanu, obtained paper squeeres of the 
remaining texts, lo 1849 he took up the study of Arabic and Hebrew, 
two Semitic languages that were to prove invaluable to him, and re¬ 
turned to England to recruit his h^th after 22 years in the East, 
Queen Victoria recdved him for an evening, the Prince Consort was an 
interested patron, publishers proposed contracts for bo^, but most of 
Rawlinaon's time was given to papers and addr esses intended to pub* 
lish his results and establish his priority in the reading of Babylonian 
as well as Persian.** 

When he returned to India in 1^. the trustees of the British Mu¬ 
seum gave him a conuniasioti to excavate and c^ect oriental antiqui¬ 
ties for them as successor to their former agent Layard (1&4&-'51). 
Even before Layard the French consular agent at Mosul, Paul Botta, 
had begun to dig in the mounds for their secrets. He failed at Kuyunjik, 
but a native suggested Khorsabad. and there he uncovered the sculp¬ 
tures of the palace of Sargon. Layard <^Mned the mound of Birs Nim¬ 
rud (Biblical Calah) aitd discovered the palaces of A$hur*nasir-pal. 
Sargon. and Shalmaneser, with thdr huge winged bulls. At Kuyunjik 
(1849^) he found the palace of Sennacherib, and the first of the 
great tablet libraries. His native assistant, Hormuzd Rassam, then 
laid bare the palace of Ashur-bani-pal. with its famous library (1853). 
The European public was beccming wildly exdted over these finds, 

M TU Cttim/0nn /atfHptim «f whkb appcand ai «boi« o/ vaj. X 

0446-47) and UwAnl part Xt ilU9i«ith6jmrm4iiftk4/Uy«lAtimit SkwO- 
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ajid when Rawlinson arrlTed. tiure was some jealcus/ on the part of 
the French excavators. In 1853 Rawlinaon unearthed a day cylinder 
with the annals of the first Tl^th-Ihlcw- This text was ua^ four 
years later in a striking vindkaticn of the new science of decipherment, 
when it was independcnUy rendered by Edward Hincks, Julius Oppert, 
Fox Talbot, and Rawlinscm, and their veraais were found to be in sub¬ 
stantial agreement. At Kuyunjik it was Rawlinson who first deter¬ 
mined the nature and varied contenu of the clay libraries. Through his 
efforts the Assyrian Excavaiioft Society was organired and carried on 
work independently of the British Museum. 

The last forty years of his life Rawlinswi spent mostly in London 
(1855-95). He continued to poce over inscriptiMis, and joined in 
editir^ the Cut%tijom Inscriptions of Waiem Atic (1861-TO). Of 
strictly histmical works, he wrote only an Oi^ttuu of Hisiory of 
Assyrio.*^ a sketch written, as he said, “in great haste, amid torrents 
of rain, in a little tent upon the mound of Nineveh, without any aids 
beyond a pocket Bible, a notebook of inaoriptioos. and a tolerably re¬ 
tentive memory" Rawlinsmi’s chief merit is to have cc^ed with 
scientific accuracy the first long historical inscriptioii. and offered the 
key to the source# for the history of the Onenial East. He himself was 
impatient, and u Oppert has said, rather an explorer « discovert 
than a scholar. His labcei were refined and supplemented by the subtle 
and brilliant intellecu of Hincks and Oppert 

It can hardly be <juestk«ed that save for Henry Rawlinson s superKy 
mportunities in the East, he would have been anticipated by the un¬ 
canny powers of Hincks. as indeed he ww in many important ^icu- 
tars “ Hincks first discovered that the third writing was syllabic and 
ideoraphic;* by adopting Hincks’ suggeetion of syllabic RawUn^ 
was enabled to solve the riddle. The lisu of signs which both prej^ 
showed the staggering fact that in this third 
polyphonic, that i^ express owe than one syUabl& the 
sSwlar Oppert - found in the British Museum tlw 
dictionaries which the Babylonians themselves had piwred. It ^ 
veloped that the difficulty of deciding what reading to give to a symbol 
had been met in part by linking syllables with similar letters (e.g-. 
lib-bi. dan-nin). 

■ tt appeired m tbe « IPe ai«k 9^ ^^ ***“ Aetih. with cemp\9U 
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For loT^ yean this third writing had borne no name, imtij in 1318 
Botu realized it was repre se n ted cn his finds at Khorsabad. As it was 
found most plentifully in the north, it was finally denominated "Assyr¬ 
ian/’ tlvDUgh histod^y it came from the southern or Babylonian 
civilization. Not until the syllables could be read in Che "fifties” did 
scholars realize that it was a Semitic toi^e, whose cousins Hebrew and 
Arabic had been kztown to Europe for centuries. But the development 
of wonders did not there, and the sequel illustrates how history 
can become imbedded in a language. 

As in the days of Champolto, there were many skeptics. Savants 
like Benan of France and Alfred Cutachmid in Germany questioned the 
correctness of the results.** How could one be sure of a translation if 
each of several hundred symbols might indicate various different 
syllables? Here the brilliancy of Hincks opened up new historical 
vistas, and one may say with justice that he "discovered the Sumeri¬ 
ans.” He set forth the proof that the contents of the writing were in 
grammar and vocabulary Semitic, but that the mechanics of the script 
were obviously not deigned for a Semitic toi^e. Hence, he sug¬ 
gested. it was borrowed writing that origmally belonged to a non- 
Semitic people.** Its inventors used it for ideograp^c meanings, 
and the Babylonians added syllabic or ^lonetic values in their own 
tongue. 

A long controversy ensued as to the source and manner of this cul¬ 
tural borrowing. After various rival proposals,'Oppert’s suggestion of 
the name S\imer {Sunar, m Genetis 11,2 and 14.1) was adopted for the 
original language, for which actual texts were unearthed at Shirpurla 
(tagash) by De Same. Yet the capable Joseph Hal4vy question^ the 
existence of such a shadowy race as the Sumerians, imknown to previ¬ 
ous history, and poured scorn and contempt on the mystery-mongers 
in his Rente Semi^ipte. According to his view, the Mes^)otamian cul¬ 
ture was purely of Semitic orig^** As time went cn, however, the 
progress of the excavatims plainly showed that the early population 
of the Euphrates valley was mixed in character, for the monuments 
depicted a Turanian race by the side of the Semites, with a different 
physic^nomy and dress than their neighbors. This view of a mixed 
population was definitely vindicated by Eduard Meyer in his Summer 
und Semiien in Babyhnim (Berlin, 1906). The question of priority 

** Rciun'i crftk3«D ol Oppert't t e mei / ifm m UmpHtmk. la /5.1859, pp. 
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ajid relationship between these two racial layers, however, has not yet 
been made entirely dear.** 

The principles kx AssyroBabyknian dedpherment had been se¬ 
curely laid by the time Oppert offered his analysis in 1859. Thereafter 
the slow and careful labcr publishing and editing the texts as they 
were found began. For a time France and England were in the lead, 
but after the establishment of the German Empire the Germans made 
brilliant contributicms» and in the “eighties” Americans entered the 
held. In France Jules Oppert easily topped all rivals. The first German 
Orientalist to delve into Aasyriology was Eberhard Shrader. His work 
Die AssyriselhBaifyionwhM Ktilinsckriflm (1872) settled the doubts 
of all save Guischmid,*' and were parti^ady interesting for the light 
he threw on the Old Testament When Berlin detennin^ to establish 
a chair the subject in 1875. Schrader was invited to occupy it. 
Active until 1908, he introduced into Assyriology the method and 
philological care which Lepsius and Brugsch had given to Egyptology. 
The chief of his enthuaasiic students was Friedrich Delius^, who in 
turn was the teacher of more modem Assyriologists than any other 
man of the nineteenth century. The son of the Biblical scholar Frans 
Delitssch, he began at Leipzig and Breslau, and after 1906 taught at 
Berlin. His granunatkal and (exicographical studies have become the 
vade mecum of every student.^ Beado training specialists, Delitzach 
performed a great service for his edence by his po^ar writings. His 
lectures on Bobel und BiM provoked world-wide attention. He led in 
the o^aniration of the Deutsche Orientgeaellschaft, in which Wil¬ 
liam 11 took such an interesL While the great philolo^st wrote no 
strictly historical work hinaelf. his studies have disseminated the 
knowledge of Assyrian and Babylonian civilisation. On a broad front 
the work of these pioneers is bdng continued; and already the day of 
specialization has arrived, and scholars devote themselves exclusively 
to rel^ious texts, to business contracts, to literary fragments, and the 
like. 

The excavations proceeded faster than they could be assimilated by 
European scholars. Layard’s find of the library of Ashurbanipal 
(B-C. 668-^), the greatest of Aasyrian rulers, comprising thirty thou- 
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sand tablets, has not yet beeai fully studied.** It will remain the chief 
source for Babylooian literature, containing as it does copies made in 
the south frdan oripnals which have been lost. Layard's accomplish- 
menu in his second expedition of two years were enormous, but 
modem scientific methods had not yet been developed, and ex¬ 
peditions wandered from mound to mound, looking for lucky 
“strikes." instead of conducting systematic and complete studies 
at one location.** 

The north-land led in interest, with Ashur, Calah, and Nineveh opened 
by 1854. In that year the first effort was made in the south of Baby¬ 
lonia, by Loftus. at Ercch. Taylor, the British Consul at Basrah, was 
the first to excavate Ur in 1858-54. at a period when sculptures and 
other such museum pieces were held to be the first essentials of a suc¬ 
cessful expedition. Southern Babylonia has never been a satisfactory 
hunting-ground from this point of view, and iu Iwick temples and 
palaces, built in a land almost without stone, could not compete with 
the more northern sites where an easily worked marble was close to the 
sculptor’s hand. Yet Taylor secured a class of antiquities which was 
shortly to come into great favor, the cuneiform day cylinders of Naboni- 
dus; and these settled the identification of the name of the ancient city 
once and for all, with all iU Biblical tradiUoo. No further excavations 
were carried on there until the last year of the First World War. RawUn- 

son exploded the mythof the “Tower of Babel” which turned out to be a 

tower*temple of Nebuchadresaar, Its name, “Babel," signifies "Gate 
of God," and has no connection with the Hebrew root bolal, “to con¬ 
found.” But the most tremendous thrill in Babylonian discoveries 
came in England itself. On December 3,1872 George Smith, hitherto 
an unnoticed assistant at the British Museum who had served his 
apprenticeship under RawUnsoo, began a paper before the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology with the words: "A short time back 1 discovered 
among the Assyrian ubleu in the British Museum an account of the 
Flood.” In the popular excitement that sw^t England, the Daily 
TiUgraph undertook to finance an expedition to send Smith to Assyria 
to hunt for additic«ial tablets. While be coUecied valuable items, he 
found nothing to equal his first discovery, and in 1876 he died prema¬ 
turely at Aleppo, on his way to Nineveh for a third attempt. Between 
1878 and 1882, Hormuad Rassam continued operations, shiftily from 
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tnound to mound, and making notable finda at Abu Habba (60.000 
tablets in temple archives) and at Bin Nonnid.* 

After Rassan a new epoch begins, that of the truly scientific archae- 
olc^cnl excavations wh^ each ate U carefully opened and completely 
exhausted. De Sarsec, French consul at Basah, labored at the mound 
of Telloh, and discovered an unknown art. He had found Shlrpurla or 
Lagash. an early Sumerian city; besides various statues of its great king 
Gudea, he found numerous InscriptioQS in old Sumerian and 30,000 
tablets. In 1889 the Uruveraty of Pennsylvania sent Dr. Peters to 
Nifler (andent Nippur), arxl his work was ccntinued by Haynes and 
Hiiprecht. Bef^ long the University of Chicago had also taken in 
hand praiseworthy projects. The most systematic and thorough of all 
was the last comer, the Deutsche Orien^eseUschafi (organized in 1900). 
It worked at various places in Egypt and Palestir>e, as well as at Ashur. 
Babylon, and Warka (Erech or Uruk), and iU methods were brou^t 
to the peak of perfection by Robert IGrfdewey and Walter Andrae. It 
provided current reports every two or three months in its Miueitun^m. 
and by the outbreak of the First World War had published eighteen 
solid volumes of taxu and studies. 

It was no easy task to weave the new and ctmfusing f^teri^ revealed 

by excavators and philologisis into the woof of ancient histwy, and 
those who first attempted it often had not been able to master the new 
languages themselves. Max W. Duncker (1811-86) prepared the first 
axtensive German account.** Lenonnam and Ma 5 «x) wrote for 

Frenchmen. Their counterpart across the Channel was Canon Rawlin* 


While not as widely famous as his older brother, George Rawlinson 
( 1812 - 1902 ) from the point of view of historiography has definite 
deserts. His record as a student at Oxford was exceptionally brilliant. 
In 1840 be became a fdk>w of Exeter College, and in 1842 he was or* 
dained priest. la 1859 he was chosen Bampton lecturer, and strove to 
jusdfy the historicity of Scriptures with reference to the recent dis* 

coveries.” In the year before, be had begun to bring out what has re- 
♦ a- - tceOMt c«^ » leof p«V»d. to jwmns 

1900: rtprint b Ibe Wotld'i Crto OatoH: m LTIS,OctMT.imp.^ 
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rnained his loost permanent achievement. The new light from the 
Ancient East naturally called for constant comparison with the story 
of Herodotus, the Greek "Father of History.” Rawlinson undertook, 
in coK>peration with Sir J. G. Wilkinson and his own brother Henry, to 
prepare a new accurate translation of Herodotus, with annotations that 
should incorporate the meet recent and complete information afforded 
by the cuneifonn and hierc^yphic discoveries. The substance of the 
oriental notes Henry was to supply. It is true that these novel featin^ 
of the edition lost value with succeeding decades, but it would not be 
difficult for a modem editor to recast them. The Greek portions are 
accurate and authentic, and the translation itself is a model in dignity 
and beauty.'* It was dedicated to Gladstone. 

In 1861 the Camden professorship of Ancient History at Oxford was 
tendered him. This post, which he maintained until 1889," afforded 
him tune for his writing. Rawlinson p oeaeased a marvellous industry, 
and an interesting and facile pen. His fomous Fitt MonmehUs was 
intended to give a continuous history of the Ancient East down to the 
beginning of the Ottwnan Empire. five OMiarchies were Chaldaea, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia. The volumes emstituted an 
admirable survey, integrating a wealth of <Ad and new information on 
the geography. Ustory, reUgions, customs, arts, and building of these 
lands. Copious illustrations and halftones supplemented the interest 
of the account. The series was subsequently ccsnpleted by the Sixth 
Crtoi Chienial Monarchy (Parthia) in 1873 and the Seventh Creat Oriental 
Monarchy (Sassanid Persia) in 1876. Today Rawlinson’s inability to 
read the cuneifonn and hieroglyphic languages would disqualify him 
for the writing of an auihoriutive history, but it was not so in the early 
sixties; and his classic equipment at least was excellent. Thirty years 
later his volumes still drew the approval of an expert like Maspero, 

The Manual oj Andanl History (1869) was modelled frankly after the 
German work of Heeren, then antiquated. It added to Heeren the 
labor of three fruitful generattms. aj^ the curious reader will be in^ 
terested to turn to the first pages where Rawlinson gives his bibUogra> 
phy of other works then extant.'' Rawlinson’s volumes on Egypt (1881). 
Phoenicia (1889), and Parthia (1893), of which the last two were pre- 

** Tkt Hi3to*j tg H m d M U. « Nm mi 

Btydmtt arMfW Py Mu Ctrmyfem mi OiMMtrm (186^40, 4 v.). There are 

numeroui repmu. RaviMOftake vratetheartiel««nH«o4oCMbitbe9Uicd.ef the£no>* 
t\opti\v brUmmn. Xt (1880), 7S6-6B. 

^ In lS72hiB frimd G(acWi»e pro*pp«d tbaCevanuaent to appoeat him canon in CanUT' 

bury. 

** Charica K. Adana, wb«A be com piled hk hiim*l LOrr^urt (Kev Ycrk, 

IHnS), Mid o( thji «ork: "Aa a fukk to a tfudst m the tborou^ aesdy of Aocieot HkWy, 
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pared for the Story of ike Nations series, fell short of his other work, 
though the History of Parthia still towers alone in that field. Nothing 
as comprehenave as Rawlinson’s Five Monarchies has yet appeared in 
English from the hands of one man, 

By the end of the nineteenth century the mass of archaeological 
rnaterial which had been accumulated concerning the history of An* 
tiquity—the Ancient Orient, Greece, and Rome—had become so great, 
and so much preliminary study had been made of it by scholars, that it 
seemed time to make a syntheds. Fortunately a scholar of remarkable 
competence was found in Eduard Meyer (1B&&-1930),^ a scholar in 
the tradition of Ranke and Mommsen, and long professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin. A giant beside the industrious Rawlinson, he began 
when the new materials still appeared manageable by a single excep¬ 
tional intellect, and contrived for decades to keep step with the in¬ 
creasing volume of publications and discoveries. 

Meyer early determined to make history his life's work. He was at¬ 
tracted to antiquity by the clasucs and cartographical studies in Strabo. 
From the very beginning, however, he made it his goal to conceive and 
treat history as a whole, as WeUftschichte. Having acquired a thorough 
foundation in the classics and Hebrew and Arabic, he came to Bonn at 
seventeen (1872), and plunged into oriental philology. After a semester 
at Bonn he went to Leipzig, then the center of oriental studies in Ge^ 
many. Ebers taught him Egyptian. But none of hU teachers, no matter 
how thorough, was a strong historian; Eduard Meyer was in a large 
measure self-taught. After obtaining his degree he was tutor in the 
home of the English consul-general at Constantinople. Amid historic 
surroundings he began hia Ceschkkit Troas which he finished in England 
when his charges returned there. At the age of twenty-four he began 
to lecture at L^pzig, became assistant professor five years later (1884) 
and then full professor at Breslau (1885). Chairs in ancient history 
were still rare. After a few years at Halle, he came to Berlin (1902). 

Meyer’s phenomenal powers were devoted particularly to the history 
of the Ancient Orient, which he pUced upon entirely new foundatioiw. 
The entire written remains of antiquity were open to him in their orig¬ 
inal tongues as to no other scholar. Though he excluded India pur¬ 
posely from the old Orient, he realized the strength of its influence and 
possessed a working knowledge of Sanskrit. He was particularly well 

“Ediurd Meyer '‘SelbitbkofMphio mlt Schrifiverwichnii." In the Almanatk^ WUmt 
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versed in Egyptology. tho«^ oddly enough he did not vi^t that coun¬ 
try until his seventy-first year. His «Drk on Egypt was the first detailed 
study that deserves the name ot a history ot Egypt. It is thoroughly 
integrated in Meyer's best manner, and contrasu roost strongly with 
the performance of Brugach or the mwisirosity of Diimichen which 
Meyer had been asked to continue, though be has been criticised for 
assuming that the Hyksos ruled over a world empire from Crete to 
Mesopotamia. The finest of his contributions was doubtless the cor¬ 
rection of Egyptian chronology from the old high figures of Petrie's 
school to more conservative numbers. He was particularly proud of 
the date 4241 B.c. (U« institution of the Egyptian Sothlc calendar), 
which he regarded as the oldest determinable date in history, 

In Babylonian-Assyrian and Hittite ^blems Meyer was not so for¬ 
tunate. His omtributioo was rather that of inspiration than of impor¬ 
tant advances. On the Hittitea his pupil Porrer led him astray, and in 
the field of Assyriology he did not have friends as among t^ Egyp¬ 
tologists to gui^ and asast him. In the diihcult Sumerian question. 
Meyer advocated the priority of the Senutic civilisation. This was 
hardly happy. Recent discowies indicate that the problem is even 
more involv^ than had been so^ected. and chat in addition to the 
Sumerian and the Semitea. there may be a third and very old people 
involved In the Mesopotamian cultural fwoblea^ 

In Grecian histoty Meyer towered to his full height again. Here the 
obstacles were the heroic figures of Grote and Ernst Curtius. standing 
for political liberalism and classical aestheticism respectively. In con¬ 
trast to Grote. Meyer held that Athens possessed no strong govern¬ 
ment. but was In a permanent state of anarchy, and that Pericles was 
an inferior stateeman because he was an idealist. Meyer’s sense of 
sober reality refected the vagaries of Curtius’ sentiment; he brought 
forward the material, ecooomic, political, and social features of Greek 
life. The dominance of the hisUaHcal scene by democratic Athens was 
ended when he gave justice to Sparta and especially to the monarchy 
of Macedonia. Meyer put forth Philip against Demosthenes. In his 
reconstruction, be may have gene too far in in^>orting modem terms 
like ''capitalism'* into an older society (he once said one could not 
picture the Athenians modem enou^); this was one of the things he 
had in common with Mommsen. Meyer demonstrated rare power in 
his treatment of relatively unknown Greek dialects. Hellemsm in Aria 

For lh« tew dteuttkM of EfTpUao mc Jama H. BraaMcd. RtMii 

#/ Biypt. Hiamu4i D*<tmm0/r9m Uh Bwhai TimM itthtFtnim CaafiMM (Chka«o. 290$- 
07. 5v.). 1.2^72, lAd EAuid Mgyar. " AafypUaehaQronolofM." a the dff k. 
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at the time of the Seleudds intrigued him. But the contempt of a 
classical scholar for Persia, imbibed from Herodotus, never deceived 
him; he early emphasized the world-historical position of the Persians 
and especially of Darius I. If Meyer's picture of Greek history is among 
the most authoritative we have, it is because he always viewed it in its 
relauon to the rest of the Mediterranean world. 

His Roman studies were much inferior. For this he may be forgiven; 
even the great Mommsen a generation before felt the time for a synthesis 
on the Empire had not come. In Cwors Monarchie und das Principal des 
Pompous (1918; 3rd ed., 1922) Meyer inclined to give Pompey exces* 
sive aedit for anticipating the creation of the Augustan Empire, and he 
thought corresporuJingly less of the revolution effected by Ctctavlan. 

Two fields of history attracted some of his most fruitful efforts: 
economic history and the story of religions. Rodbertus and Buecher 
had oversimplified ancient economies as Hauswirlhschafl, and denied 
or neglected the evidence for the existence of Siadiwirikschajt and the 
use of currency. One realises immediately what revolutionary changes 
in this picture Meyer could draw from the commercial tablets of Meso¬ 
potamia and the universal-historian's appreciation of the intercourse 
between the great empires of Egypt and the East. Interest in religious 
problems dated back to his doctoral thesis on the god Set-Typhon 
of Egypt (1875). He pursued the origins of Judaism and of Islam, and 
leaped into the nineteenth century to study that of the Mormons. He 
had contended, against Wellhausen and other higher critica, that the 
royal decrees of Darius I and Artaxerxes I in the Old Testament book 
of Kara were genuine, and significant as showing the asristance the 
Perrian government lent to the great Jewish religious reforms. His 
study of the Aramaic papyri found at Elephantine (dealing with a 
Jewish community of the fifth century B.C.) indicated that at that 
period the old Jewish national religion had not yet been supplanted 
by the strict Priestly Code. Those who follow Meyer will therefore 
conclude that Judaism as it developed in P^estine afttt the Exile 
must be viewed as a creation first made possible, and influen^, by 
the religious policy of the Persian kings. Towards the Jewish scripture 
hie stand was that of an advanced Protestant critic. He considered the 
Exodus from Egypt to be a pure legend, and without historical fouiw^- 
tion. Palestine, before the recent excavations in Syria, se^ed to him 
to afford the best promise of infonnation on the connections between 
the great dviliaations of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Finally he at¬ 
tempted what no secular historian had ventured to do: to write a work 
on the origins of Christianity- The movement is presented on a ^ler- 
ful background-sketch of Judaism in the preceding centimes- The work 
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is marked by a cool and sober tone; his sketch of Jesus is rationalistic. 

Though Meyff's achievements in single fields were ample for any 
ambitious specialist, they were but i^elimiDary studies or subsidiary 
to his great Ctschiekle des AUertums. lU first volume was issued in 
1884, and the fifth came out nearly two decades later, in 1902, Even 
so it remained unfinished, a tono which lacked a cixnprehensive treat' 
ment of the Roman EmjHre. Its basic idea is the "unity of antiquity,” 
which is elaborated with unexcelled fullness. Meyer not c«ly treated 
the histories of individual naticsis of antiquity as parts of a larger 
whole, in their perfective and true proportion, but also brought into 
his frame the movements of culture and religion. The war disturbed 
his mental equilibrium, but the chief fault was the necessity of revising 
the history, a task which occupied the hardworking author to his end. 
His difficulties may be seen when he b^an to revise volume 1 in 1908, 
and looked back on the changes twenty-five years had wrought.^ In 
1885 Egyptian hisiory still began with the Fourth Dynasty; the exist¬ 
ence of the Sumerians was still an academic question; no one thought 
as yet of separating the older Babylonian culture of the second and 
third millenniuma from the much later one of Assyria and Chaldaea. 
Sir Arthur Evans did not uncover the old Cretan dviliaation until after 
1900. and then threw new light on the Aegean, Even in Jewish history 
progress was difficult, and the OM Testament literature could only 
gradually be "contrdled”: the Elephantine papyrus find was made in 
1911. Meyer was constantly oblig^ to revise his views with the cur¬ 
rent excavations. It speaks for his honesty and love of science that he 
preferred the tdlsome task of rewriung page after page, rather than 
finishing the work and leaving the corrections to others. 

No GM man will ever ?g ain undertake to equal the Ceschickit des 
AUerlum. Specialists will have to collaborate in the future, as in the 
noted Cambridge series. But the need of a universal history, and of a 
synoptic vision of antiquity such as Meyer advocated, will remain. 

His history is not of th(^ like Mommsen aivi Ranke, that will live 
by the chann of its style. Meyer wrote ordinarily, not to say badly. 
His was a clear, sober Gennan such as the sdentist uses to report his 
observations: not a medium for literary creation or imaginative recon¬ 
struction. He attached no importance to such writing. Yet the G<- 
schkhii has something of the author’s own appearance and character. 
It is towering, strong, rough, and Upidarian.^ 

■ Sn hi* prc£ae« to thU vdiime. 

* ”Pa» m km woWKeTOcla GebSwk mt P f tMcn* unC SSiCei. mit CicbdA und TUrrnen. 
w)Ad«rn ein kyUotHWhc* Mauenfok. rkal^ ufiC«^Uft und Uf«efA(e, von frandiOoaD Wiltto 
und Muvcrlnm &h( (etSnX uad r>takcL" Victor Earonb cff , "Bdiurd Meyer." HZ. 
CXUtt <I9»><31). M. cp. 90I-U. 
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History was to Meyer a scientific discipline rather than an art. In 
the first volume of the revised edition of the Cesehkhu dis Alter turn 
he offered an extended discus^n of history and methodology: his 
term ‘'Anthropology” was rather unfortunate and twisted out of its 
accepted sense. He accepted Aristotle’s thesis that the state is older 
than man. While political history was his chief ingredient, he did not 
overlook other sides. His weakness was the assumption that an historian 
needed no more than a command of the sources, the method and the 
literature. But something more than truth is necessary, and Meyer 
fell short on certain spiritual qualifications. He was a rationalist, and 
brushed aside what he did not understand. Another great historian 
has summarised his theory of history: ”He conceived of history as a 
result of interaction between free will and accident; no historical laws 
exist; History is individual and never repeats itself; furthermore its 
presentation is always subjective and therefore never final. History 
moves in cycles, of which ancient history forms one; modern history 
repeats, muialis mutandis, the various periods of ancient history.” * 
Unlike the specialists, he found much to praise in Oswald Spengler, 
whose work he compared with Herder's Ideen iur Philosopkie der Ge- 
schichie dsr Mmsckheit, and Spengler in turn called him the greatest 
German historian since Ranke. 

" RouovwB in SSS (n. SS;. 
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MODERN HISTORIANS OF GREECE AND ROME 

N iebuhr and Bdckh at the Univeraiiy of Berlin had founded 
the critical hiatcry of ancient Rome ai^ Greece. The new cnt* 
ical soon reached England which in the post-Napoleonic 
period was intellectually closer to German thought than any other 
country. It found the British reader still relyix^ on Mitfmd's History 
of (huet, the first volume of which had been published in 1784. The 
completion of the later volumes coincided with the French Revolution, 
when Mitford became a handbook for Tory statesmen, liberalism 
and democracy^ whether in ancient Greece or in Great Britain, were 
equally despised. Macaulay leaped to fame by his review of the fourth 
volume.* He began by giving Mitford his due. praidng him for his 
trustworthiness, his use of contemporary sources, and his revelation 
of the “state of parties in Greece.“ But. Macaulay continued, Mit- 
ford's hatred of democracy vitiated his learning, wai^ hit judgment, 
and led him to unwarranted conclusions. Take, for instance, the ques* 
tion of the Macedonian government under Philip. Mitford admired 
it because it was supreme and avoided being despotic; the king was 
controlled by constitutional checks not unhke the i^ti^. “Thus far,“ 
Mitford concluded a bit rashly, “our information is poutive and clear." 
To which Macaulay rej^ied, justly enough, that “there is, in truth, 
little positive, and no dear information, to be gleaned on this subject 
horn the andent writers. “ Milford's statement was baaed on “pre* 
sumptions almost irreastiUe," and Macaulay proved that Macedon 
was not a limited monarchy but an absolute de^>oti9ii. “In one word, 
Mr. Mitford pkHippitts." “Mitford," Freeman wrote, "was a bad 
scholar.” ’ 

The one good effect of Mitford's Greece was that it inured Henry F. 
Clinton (1781-1852), a member of parliament and a student of the 
dassics, to undertake a systematic study of andent chronology. His 
Fosii MelUnki, a Civil end LiUrary Ckronoloty of Greoco (1824-34, 

4 V.), contains many facts, but the serious student would rather not 
consult the work, for it is boundlessly credulous. To Qinton the Old 
Testament was an “ authentic narrative written . . . under the guid- 

• ffA.xir (iece),47*-sir 
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ance of inspiration”; and as regards Greek history and genealogy, 
Ointon aclmowledged as real all those persons—Cadmus, Danaus, 
Hercules—“whom there is no reason for rejecting.” An epitome of his 
Fosli HeUenici was published in 1851 and one of his Fasli Romani in 
18S3.» 

With Connop Thirlwall (1797-1875),^ the bishop of St. David's, 
critical historiography of antiquity may be said to begin in England. 
Thirlwall was a remarkable scholar, having learned X^tin at three, 
Greek at four, and published a collection of sermons and poems at 
twelve. At Charterhouse his schoolfellows were Grote, the historian, 
and Hare, his later collaborator in the translation of Niebuhr. After 
finishing his studies at Cambridge in 1818, Thirlwall went on a conti¬ 
nental tour, and at Rome met the Prusaan scholar-diplomat Bunsen. 
Upon his return to England he studied law, but gave it up for the 
church. The legal profes»on probably lost a great jurist, but the 
church won a splendid orator, and a sound scholar. “Before he uttered 
ten sentences,” Mill said of him, ”I set him down as the best speaker 
I had ever heard, and 1 have never since heard any one whom I placed 
above him.” 

In 1828 Thirlwall and his friend Julius Hare published their transla¬ 
tion of Niebuhr^s Hisiory of Romt. which was eeverely criticised In the 
QuaTlriy Rtview (XXXIX, January, 1829, p- 8 ff.), a criticism now 
remembered only as having called forth a reply which is now remem¬ 
bered as "Hare's bark and Thirlwall's bite.” The two friends also 
issued the Phihhtical Museum, a review whose aim was "to revive 
the taste of the English public for philology in the highest sense”; but 
it expired with the sixth number- These activities must be stressed, 
for they show Thirlwall’s interest in the achievemenu of continental, 
especially German, scholarship. Thirlwall, indeed, was one of the 
earliest scholars in Et^land to possess a competent knowledge of Ger¬ 
man. In the field of philology he was familiar with the German works 
of Wolf, Hermann, and Karl Otfried Mtiller. With such equipment his 
own productions were bound to be on a high level of scholarship. 

The publisher of Lardner’s Cabinei Cyclopaedia invited Thirlwall to 
write a history of Greece. He complied and published the first volume 


»C J. F. Clinton, TIu Rm«ins af H. F. ChnUn (1S54); OOOCH, 3^10. 
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of the History of Grtitt m 18 ^ and the eighth in 1847 ; but when 
Grote’s voluznee began to appear. Thirlwall gave up continuum hia 
own work.* As an historian Thirlwall was <»nspiaiously fair, poised, 
and judicious. His schoUnhip was impeccable and his knowledge of 
the sources and the authorities quite unexcelled, Bxcqjt for Socrates, 
this chilly writer had no heroes. He wrote history as if it were a judicial 
decision, without wannth or enthu^aan. but with grave dignity and 
“more or less conscious irt»y.'' 

Thirlwall excelled in his treatment of the Macedonian period and in 
tracing the gradual spread of Rmnan domination over the Creek world. 
Of the skill which Rome di^>Uyed in winding the tc^ of her diplomacy 
around her conquests be eid that in such arts the Rtman SeiUte sur¬ 
passed every cabinet, ancient and modem. It was to them more than 
to the pilum and the sword that Rome owed the reduction of Macedonia 
into a province subject to a dty of which Philip and Demosthenes may 
have barely heard the name. 

Thomas Arnold (179&'I842).* of Rugby fame, "the prince of school¬ 
masters.” had met Niebuhr posonally and was impre^ to the point 
of emulation. When be begu his History of Homt —a “q^lendid frag¬ 
ment”—he admitted that though he was not fit to be Niebuhr's con¬ 
tinue tor, he had “at (east the qualification of unbounded veneration 
for what he has done.” Three volumes of ArTt^d's History appeared 
between 1838 and his death in 1842; the work did not reach beyond the 
end of the SecMid Punic War. Freeman heard Arnold's opening lecture 
and has borne witness to the tremendous impreedra which the lecturer 
made upon his auditors. Arnold had a perception of the unity of his¬ 
tory—which Freeman ever afterwards stressed—and believed that 
history conveyed a men! lesson. His teaching was didactic. Arnold 
was an intense hater of Caesar ar^ Caesarism, and a warm Victorian 
moralist. "Thehistory of Greece and Rone is zM an idle inquiry about 
remote ages and forgotten iostitutioos.” he wrote in his preface to 
Thucydides, "but a living picture of things present, fitted not so much 
for the curiosity of the scholar, as the instruction of the sutesman and 
the citiaen.” 

Up to about the middle of the nineteenth century Niebuhr's influence 
in matters of Roman hi$t(^ was dominant not only in Germany but 
aUo in England. Niebuhr had been an advance on the older historiog- 

* Grot« and TtiiriK*!!. m mstioBcd. had beea KbeoMiiOova. but altboosh tbvr oeeasion* 
sl)r mei in L ondoo afur their unirenitr dare. ThirfvaD koev ac IstUe oi GfPte’e lUe Uiat he 
wu aatonished when be learned Ute ochtf waa writaic a Uatorr of Cram 

* The beet account of AmeM la bjr A. P. Sunler. Tht Uft mt C*rf<9^md«wc« ^ Thetnu 
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raphy; he had displayed admirable skepticism concerning the legendary 
period of Roman history, but he had not been skeptical enough. Later 
scholars, in fact, accused him, not without justice, of erectir^ his 
foundations on untenable premises. 

In 1855 George ComewaD Lewis (1806-63)' published an Inquiry 
inio Crtdibility of th« Eorly Roman Hislory (2 v.) which once and 
for all destroyed the older assumptions and undermined Niebuhr’s 
prestige. Henceforth no student of Roman history could do his work 
without taking Lewis’ destructive critique into consideration. Niebuhr 
had overthrown one historical creed and set up another. His ballad 
theory" was as much a figment of imagination as early Roman history 
was. He had advanced the hypothesis (which was accepted by Arnold 
and Macaulay) of the existence of early ballads and epic lays. This 
would sound reasonable, except that, as Lewis pointed out, no such 
ballads were known to the Romans of the historical age. The only 
sources that seem to have existed were oral statement and family tradi¬ 
tion: euch may have been the "substratum of notation" which Fabius 
used for his history. "Some assistance," Lewis writes, "may have been 
derived from popular songs, and still more from family memoirs; but 
there is nothing to make it probable that private families began to 
record the deeds of their distinguished members before any chronicler 
had arisen for the events which interested the commonwealth as a 
whole.” The whole so-called kingly period of Roman history is known 
to us from oral details, uncontrolled by ascertainable fact. Lewis, after 
a minute analysis of all posable sources, concludes bluntly: 

All ths historlcsl labour bestowed upon the eariy ceniuriee will, In general, be waiud. 
The hietory of thie period, viewed u a wriea of iXctunsque narndves, will be read to 
the greateat advant^ in the original writen, and will be deterionted by reproduction 
In a modem dreia. (f we regard a hiitoriol painting merely aa a work of art, the accounti 
of the ancients can only suffer from being retouched by the pendl of the modem reatorer. 
On the other hand, all aUempti to reduce them to a purely hiitoricftl form, by 
turalomlMiona.sdditkina, altcntione, and tranepo»itloria,mujt be nugatory. . . . Those 
who are diepoeed to labour In the fteld of Roman hiatory will hnd a worthier reward for 
their colla. if they employ themselvee upon the time eub^uent to the Italian expedition 
of Pyrrhus * 

George Grote (1794-1871) * was a banker who wrote the greatest 

* On L«wii and hi* work *e< Gaorge Grots in SR, CIV (1866), 1-24, reprinted in Th« Mitm 
Wprkt ^ C»*ti GtpU, ed. by Alexander Bain (London, 1S73), S07-3S; QR, XCVIII (ISSS), 

* Jn^kiry inic ilu Cff4ibHily of l4« Bet!y Romon Hiitcry (London, 1856. Z v.), f f. 556. 

' The bat account >a Mra. Grote'a Tht Ftnoitai Life if G«orii Groie, ComptlUJrem Family 
l>e<Hmtnii. PrifO/e Mtmoton4a and Ofitinol Lautt (Snd ed., 18T3). See aim AleKander Bain. 
«d.. The Minor Worlu of Gtoru Grote. toUk Ctilitol Rmotka on ffie /nuUtetuoi Ckatoeter, 
W>itint3‘ end Speethes (London, 1873): FoaraR, 646-47; GooCH, 312-lS: Robert von PbhI- 
mann, Aus AUerlhum und Ge$emovl (Munich, 1SS6): Tbaodor Coopers. Buoys und Srin- 
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English history of Greece. He di^^layed the same skepticism toward 
Greek legend and myth as did Lewis his friend toward earliest Roman 
history. But what distingwsbes Grote b not so much his skepticism 
as his re^interpretatiem of andent Greek civilisation. 

In the ingenious biography of her husband. Mrs. Grote has given 
some interesting details about the life of the historian-politician. When 
she was collecting notes for his tuography. he excl^med: ^‘My life, 
why. there is absolutely nothing to teU." “Not in the way of adven¬ 
tures, I grant,” she replied, ”but there b something neverthdess. Your 
lifeisthehistoryof amind.” And that it undoubtedly was. 

Grote was brought up in a rigorously Calvinist borne. On his father’s 
side he was of Dutch, or Low German descent, his ancestors having 
settled in England in 1710; the family was in the banking business 
since 1766 (“Grote. Prescott. & Company”). George Crete’s mother, 
the severely pious daughter of a clergyman, taught her son Latin 
before the age of six. At the age of ten Grote went to Charterhouse 
where Thirlwall and other men of future eminence were his school¬ 
mates. Six yean Uter he was taken into his father’s bank. Busy in 
the bank during the day. Grote devoted his mornings and nighu to 
reading and studying, especially the dassics—Aristotle was a lifelong 
favorite—hist^y. political ecoo«ny. and metaphysics. He also learned 
German, French, and Italian. A characteristic entry into his diary. 
December. 1822, reads: “Rose at 600; employed lU my readii^-time 
upon Diodc«us: got through 80 pages, taking notes. A few articles in 
the Dielionncin Pkilotoplu^ filled up odd moments.” 

’’You are always studying the ancient authors," Mrs. Grote told 
her husband in 1823; “here b a fine subject for you.” And so, twenty- 
three years before the publication of the first volume, Grote began to 
collect materials for his hbtory of Greece. In the meantime he kept 
himself occupied with political and intellectual matters. He had met 
David Ricar^ the econombt. James Mill (father of John Stuart Mill), 
the radical author of An Anaiysis <f! Ifu Human Mind, and Jeremy 
Bentham, the moralist. AU th^ particularly Mill, had a pro¬ 
found influence on Grote. “ He fotand hioueU inoculated u it were with 
Mill’s coodusions—his hatred of aristocracy and of the Established 
Church,'* Mrs. Grote cocrunents disapprovingly. Grote. in fact, re¬ 
mained a radical all hb life. In^ired by Mill with an ’'enthusiasm for 

fvruntm (SfuttfarL 1905). lM-95. Set tltP tlK iaUovitc rtriewt. Mar of them eiKtilent 
eriCfcaJ amyniQA. tXXVllI (1S4S). 113-44, LXXXV] (ISSO). 384^15. LXXXVIII (1S51>. 
4I>S9, XCIX (18SS>. eO-105, CXXXV (IS73). 9S-137: IQR. VII (1S56-S7). Sl-71. XUI 
< 1974 1. 393-t 14: V/4 jr. LXX VC) C < 1854). 150-73; OQR. Kill (1S51). 2SS-SS1 ; BA, LXXXlV 
(1»46 l 343-77, XCt C1S49-50). IIS-SS. XCIV flS51). S04-2S. XCVIII (1B$3). 42S-47, 
CXXXVnt (1973). 21S-4S: /fBB. XXV (ISSS). 141-73: TU XIX (IS74). 91-92. 
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humanity,” Grote visited Paris on the eve of the revolution of 1S30 
and contributed £500 to help the revolutionists. In this same year 
Grote's father died and left him an estate worth over £40,000. FVee 
to devote all his time to politics and history, Grote helped to found 
the Univer^ty of London, wrote a book on the extension of the fran¬ 
chise, and was elected to Parliament where he remained for over eight 
years. But always there was a Tauchnitz copy of Plato in his pocket. 

In 1841 Grote retired from Parliament and visited Rome where he 
studied antiquities. It is signihcant that he did not think it worth 
while to visit Greece—an extraordinary omission, in view of his pro¬ 
jected history. Upon his return to England in 1842 Grote began to 
revise his notes and re-read the authorities, especially Niebuhr, in 
preparation for the first two volumes of the History of Greece which 
treated the legendary period. The myth, indeed, had been Crete’s 
favorite subject for years. As far back as 1823 he had written: 

[ un it pre*ent engaged In the fabuloui ages of Greece, which t (ind wUI be required 
to be illuetrated by bringing logecher a large maia ol analogical matter from other early 
hiitoriee. in order to ihow the entire uncertainty and worthleaeiuM of tales to which 
early avocladoni have eo long finlliarlud all claaalcal cnbdi. (tin quite amaaed to 
diKover the extraordinary greedlneae and faeklliy with which men eHert, believe, re- 
aaeert, and are believed. 

Though Bbckh had pointed out the way, Grote did not use inscrip- 
tiona, and was inclin^ to undervalue them. 

The first two volumes of the History were published early in 1846 
and had an immediate success. Having worked leisurely for more than 
two decades, Grote did not expect any popularity. ”1 suppose,” he 
said to his wife, shall have to print it at my own expense.” The 
reception of the work, even in the Tory universities, was such that it 
moved the cool scholar. "Prom all sides," to quote Mrs. Grote again, 
"congratulation and eulogy flowed in upon the author, insomuch that 
he himself now began to feel something like confidence in the success of 
his long-cherished work.” For once ‘‘gratified self-love" pierced 
through that "imperturbable veil of modesty." Dean Milman reviewed 
the two volumes in the Quarterly Review and John Stuart Mill in the 
Edinburgh Review. Both were highly laudatory. Mill commenting that 
"there is hardly an important fact in Greek history which was perfectly 
understood before he re-examined it." Mitford was taken off the shelves. 

The next ten volumes appeared in the course of ten years and the 
colossal work was completed in 1856. Grote dosed his work with the 

•• Vota. IJ I-J V, to the bitUc ol Marathon, wtn publlahcd In 1847; V-VI. to Ihe Pelopon* 
n«auc Wu. In 1848: Vll-Vlll. to the and of the wv. in 1850: IX-X m 1S52, XI in 1853, and 
Xll Ifi 1S66. 
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period of Alexander the Great, “whence,*’ he wrote, “dates not only 
the extincUcfi of Grecian political freedom and self-action, but also 
the decay of productive genius, and the debasement of that consum¬ 
mate literary and rhetoical excellence which the 4th century b.c. had 
seen exhibit^ in Hato and Demosthenes.” Farther than that this 
champion of demoaacy would not go, although in 1865, after nine 
years of work, he published his Plato and th* Other Companions of 
Sohaits in three volumes, which, be said, was "intended as a setjuel 
and supplement to his History of Crmt.” 

Grote's History is distinguished for two basic characteristics: the 
ir^tment of the legendary period and the empha^s (vindication, 
some would call it) of Athenian demoowey. He did not accept Greek 
mythology as historical jroof, but gave the early legends in full, 
bttause a mere summary meant namtivea with their "life-blood 
sucked out of them.” 

I dsscrlbe the orlier tsnee br tberndm m ccoedved Vr the Uth snd feeling of Che 
Ant Greek*, end knomm only thj««h Omr lec«de. whbout prau^ to meofture hov 

much w how LiU< of hietorfcal Burner UMttkeende may oMtain. If the reader blame 

me for ool a^tini tan to deteraua rhk if be aak ne why I do not undnw the curtain 
lad diedoK the pictufe—1 re^. m the wordi of the painter Z euri* . wh«n the leme 
qutttkm WM eddreeied to him eo exhibiting Me meaterpiece of imiutive art—‘The 
curtain ia the pkture." Tlmt curtain coocaak aothaag behind. hmI cannot by any inge¬ 
nuity be withdrawn. 1 tfidertakeetUy tochowitaaitetaiuSe—not to efface, itillleee to 
rep^tit.'^ 

Grote rejected Greek mytholoey accurate history, but accepted 
it as a red^tkn of the Greek mM, as a product of the imagination 
which was interwoven with the general culture. The myth, he pointed 
out, had to be studied as a work of art and was, therefwe, not subject 
to the ordinary canons of historical truth. 

We are not wvrented in applyky Co the mytbU world the rulei dther of hiatoricel 
credibUity or chroooiogical wqoeoce. Itt peno na gea are gode. heroes, and men. in con- 
itaat Miapoeitlon and redpn^ eympatby; neo too. of whom we know a iarge pfopor* 
tioo to be detiuoue. and of whom wc can nem eacsitain how aiaoy have been real. . . . 
The mythe were on^naHy produced m an age whkb had ao racoeda. no M^ioeophy. no 
eritidaci. ao caooo of belief, axtd ecaredy any tiactsa dlberof aetJonomy or geography. 

For this reasem he b^an the real history of Greece with the First 
Olympiad. 776 B.c., the period when historical records become some¬ 
what more trustworthy. 

[ begin the real history of Greece with the foat recorded Olympiad, or 775 s.a To 
nch a» are accuetomed to the haMta ones unmraal. and atiU oot unmmiaon, m inveati- 

" 1.894. In canacetieAwttb the myth Gcoteako nude ooe of hk rare puw: 

"It it the ruc^ of a pest that never was preeeac.'’ 
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gating (be andent world, J may appear to be etrikinf off oae thousand years the 
scroll of history; but to thoee whose canoQ ol evidence U derived from Mr. Hillam» 
M. Sismondl. or any other eminent hietoriazt of modem events, I am weli*aafured that I 
shall appear lax and credulous rather than exigent or sceptical. For the truth is, that 
blstoncaf records, properly so called, do itot begin until long after this date.'* 

The most signihcant part of Crete's Hislary is his treatment of 
Athenian democracy. Grote wrote his history of ancient Greece from 
the point of view of a nineteenth-century Victorian English liberaJ, an 
ardwt believer in condtitutionai government and a zealous champion 
of universal suffrage. Indeed, he was so little Interested in anything 
else that, as we have seen, he did not take the trouble to visit Greece to 
familiarize himself with its geography, climate, and monuments. 

Grote's work may have been one of the "glories" of English histori¬ 
ography, but that of his contemporary, Charles Men vale (1808-93), 
was not. MerivaJe was an English divine and he wrote Roman history 
as a smug moralist and an advocate of Caesarism. His Hisi<ny of the 
Romans wuitr the Empire (1850-62) was to fiU the gap left open by 
Niebuhr and Arnold; it began with Julius Caesar and ended with Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius, at a point where Gibbon had started his Decline and Fall. 
Mehvaie is forgotten today, not so much because of his naive admira¬ 
tion of a powerful imperiilist government but because he depended 
altogether on literary sources. The work of Mommsen and his asso¬ 
ciates made Mehvaie useless. 

Other Englishmen who worked in Roman history were George 
Long (1800-79), J. H. Parker (1806-84), Robert Bum (1829-1904), 
J. H, Middleton (1846-96), and Henry Pelham (1846-1907), The 
list of the more recent scholars, especially those Influenced by Momm¬ 
sen, is too long to mention. Pelham, professor of ancient history at 
Oxford, did much to introduce German scholarship in the field of an¬ 
tiquity into England. "While he lectured much, he wrote little." But 
his small Outlina oj Roman History (1890), based on the most recent 
discoveries, has been called "the most useful, as it is also the most able, 
sketch of the subject that has yet been publiehed.” He helped to 
organize the British School at Rome (1901) out of which grew the 
Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies (1910). The excavations 
of Schliemann, Evans, and others resulted in much new light in anaent 
history. A re-evaluation of the subject in the bght of modem scholar¬ 
ship may be found in The Cambridge Ancient History where bibliogra¬ 
phies are also given. 


>' For (he evo Quotation* ttt iMS., I. 402 and prelaee. p. vil. 

" F. HavtfUd. "Henry Pdhijn,” Tht AihtnstHm. No. 4138 (IfiOT), 1S7; J. £. Sandy*, A 

Srw^fes (Cambridge, 1910). S6S. ..._ 

G. B. Grundy, "The C^hridge Aaeieat Htftocy," QJt, CCLVIII (1932), 341-62. 
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Niebuhr, through Thirlvall and Amotd, had stirred the stagnant 
waters of British classical scholarship. But by the middle of the century 
German scbNarship in ancient Greek and Roman history had forged 
far beyond the line marked by Niebuhr, Bbckh, and Muller. Britain 
was behind the times, white French classical scholars were in total 
ignorance of what was being accomplished aooss the Rhine. 

It is necessary at this point to return to Germany. The most dis¬ 
tinguished historian of Greece since Bockh and Muller was Ernst 
Curtius (1814-96),a direct intetlectual descendant of Muller. Like 
so many other eminent German scholars, including Niebuhr and 
Mommsen, Curtius was a HNsteiner. He was bont in LUbeck of an 
old patridan family, the son of the city syndic. In 1834 Curtius went 
to Bonn to study philology and there he came in intimate contact with 
Christian August Brandis {1790-1867), who had been Niebuhr’s secre¬ 
tary of legation at Rome. Since 1822 Brandis had been professor of 
philosophy at Bonn and had written histories of Greek and Ronun 
philos^y.'* Following the German custom of studying at various 
universities Curtius left Bonn for Odtiingen to work under Otfried 
Miiller, who had then a European reputation as an Hellenist. 

It la tn UMpesksbie sdvtnuee fCiwtlus vroiel to have a long awtt of dsily attend* 
■nca OQ MQU^i kcturva for « s tssctwr be k without t rival. The desmwa of hii 
uplanationa. the vivadty md charm of Ue ddiwy. the Ailocac and aoundiuei of hia 
leaminf, faecnateiontevcrv day more and aott, and coQtaouaUygimoM fresh enthu- 
eiaem for that department of kn ow l edge to whkh he by hk exertions] mental endow- 
menu hai given an altofttbcr new ife. 

That department of knowledge was the Greek past, especially ar¬ 
chaeology, which young Curtius eagerly leanied from his teacher, 
Another thing that Curtius imbibed from Muller was the notion of the 
organic unity of antiquity, which MliUer had learned from Herder 
who, in turn, had gotten it from Winckelmann. It is necessary to em¬ 
phasize again and again that the idea of cultural totality and social 

Curthie* Mogrophy wm whUot by Ue eow PHedneb Clirtiue. BntU Cvniut. Bin Ittw- 
hl4 in Btifftn (Berlin. ISOS): wciileB PvSTSt. 61-24; Goomt. 47S-78;SAfeYt. HI. 2S9-Z9: 
R. Kdcule von Stredoniu. frwf Ci>Wm (Derttn. lSSS);ICewrad J. PlaUa. uiU 4 h 

BiffffMktmt drs ^ mita g k*n AiMnmi (Berlin. 1S97): H. CiiMr, " Wand«nin|en und Ceeprtche 
mk EfTM Cunim." m Amtr^Uu kktm Schriflm (Ldpite. ISO?); C2«rlone BrMcte. Brin- 
mtungm an £mtl Cnrlau (Berlin. 18S7); A. Kifherlw, Curtiue." Alittmdint ZtUwit 

(ISSSl.fK*. 18S-S4:T. Hod6in< “EfetiCunim.'' Pmaeiiiwof ihaBruM Aeaiamy 
0$). 31-34: Preemeis (rv 2). 144*40; Jamm Hadky. ficten. FhtiaUtkai and CrUitai (New 
Yort. 1S73). 1-30: Robert P, Keep, Curtiee. MftUer. end MorBmswt." fnJamaiianai 

Bmm. 11 (167S). 745*42; A W. W«d. SB. CXCIX OS04). 403-31: NA/f. LXXXVII (ISSS). 
48] -507; PJ. I (ISSS). 337-4S> Per olliciiaie o( Curthie* Cbeorki eec E. ^belon, ** L*biKeln 
sreeduedeM.CurtfueRkefdccotAdteeuverteswcUDlockiuseur JaCrtae,” RQH, XXXIV 
(18S3). S96*dOS: Arthur MicUiMtf. Dit At^inf dor Km in GtmhanUnd (Lcipeic. 1SS3). 

» Scr S Curtiui. *'Zufn CedUUek ven CW. A Bnndk gnd A. Nackfithtt* een 

dif Kdaiftithtn GanUKhtfl dor WismnatkafUn at CMmioi. sbil.-UeL XMiwe. 1SS7 do 552- 
73;Sanov*.II|, 173. 
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evolution had been widely accepted and propagated in Gennany since 
the eighteenth century. 

From Odttii^en Cuitius went to Berlin in pursuit of Greek art and 
archaeology. In Berlin he attended the classes of Bdckh, Olfried 
Meier’s much-admired teacher. But most of all Cuitius studied the 
rich collections in the museums. "Berlin,” he said, "is a highly favored 
spot for an archaeological student, and especially its collection of vases 
is beyond price.” 

Four years of study under such masters as Brandis, Muller, and 
BOckh gave Cuitius a rich equipment, but his most significant experi¬ 
ence was still ahead of him. At the termination of the Greek struggle 
for independence from the Turks and the establishment of the Greek 
kingdom under Prince Otto of Bavaria, the newly-elected king invited 
Professor Brandis to accompany him to Greece as his confidential ad¬ 
visor, and Brandis in turn asked his former student Curtius to join him 
as tutor of his children. Curtius and the Brandis family left Germany 
in the autumn of 1337 and for six weeks travelled In a large wagon to 
the Adriatic. It was, according to all accounts, an exhilarating journey, 

For about two years Curtius lived in Brandis* house in Piraeus, and 
here he not only met many visiting Hellenic scholars but also undertook 
a number of voyages of exploration in a land rich with historic remains; 
at the same time he learned modem Greek and made himself familiar 
with Pausanias and Strabo. One of his extensive tours was takes in 
the company of the geographer Carl Ritter, and another with his 
teacher Milllcr in 1840. MClller came to copy inscriptions and to exca¬ 
vate temples. The forty-thiee-year-old Gdttingen professor worked 
too strenuously in the hot July days and Curtius, who was familiar 
with the Greek climate, urged his teacher to take care of himself. 
"No riesta for me,” MOIIer replied. "My brain is as strong as iron: 1 
need not cover my head for fear of sun-stroke. A)) this spring the 
weather has been cold and damp. Your sun of Attica is not half so 
terrible as he is desaibed.” But while they were digging at Delphi 
Mdller caught fever and was hastily taken to Athens, where he died 
on August 1, a victim of his eager thirst for knowledge. 

Muller’s mantle now fell on Curtius. From Athens Curtius went to 
Halle, by way of Rome, took his degree in 1841, and began to teach at 
the Joachimsthal Gymnasium at Berlin. His first public appearance 
took place two years later when the university's Lecture Union for the 
popularization of science invited him to speak on the Acropolis before 
a select audience. The young teacher, not yet thirty, had stage fright. 
"Next Saturday, at 10 minutes past 5,” he confided to his brother, "I 
shall be unhappy standii^ on the platform, opposite the royal family 
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of Prussia, in a briQiant assemblage of 950 persons. My heart will 
thump a bit, but let us hope that all will go weU.” 

Not only was the royal family there but also the brains of Berlin, 
including Humboldt, Bockh, and Carl Ritter. Curtius was a great 
success. He stood on the platform seemingly unmoved, ‘*his usual 
wild disorder of hair now combed into exceptional neatness, and his neck¬ 
cloth and gloves of daaxling whiteness.” Inhisenthusiasm for his subject 
he forgot his audience and gave a graphic description of the Parthenon, 
bringing to life the activities of Athens in the height of her glory. When 
he got through the applause was spontaneous and unrestrained. 

The fuccM o( my lecture (he wrote] hn weed my expecUtiOA. T hive eet ill 
Berlin on Are for the Aoopobi. and I am oray Uanad for one ihioc, that in my Anal 
reverence 1 did Mt bow deeply ezkougb toward# the royal box. thought they aaw 

in thia tbe itifl-oecked repubhcao of lAbttk. 

The lecture brought Curtius an appointment as tutor to Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia (afterwards Frederick III), a poeitlon 
which he held for ^ years and which was not altogether a blessing. 
Not only did tutoring leave Curtius little time for his own work, but 
living in the palace at Potsdam made a decided royalist out of the 

stiff-necked republican of Ltibeck.'' In 1850. when the prince matricu¬ 
lated. Curtius settled at Berlin where be delivered lectures as a Dozeni 
at the imiversity. Although his income was paltry, he was now free to 
work. In 1851-52 he publi^Md his PthpMrusus in two volumes, a 
vivid description of Greece. He also edited the third volume of the 
CifTpus Inscripiionum Crucffrvm which won him membership in the 
Prussian Academy. Among his smaller works in this period were 
making anumg tht Gruks <1855), and Tkt loniam bffort tht l^im 
Miration, which demolished the Greek tradition that the Ionian had 
been emigrants from Greece, showing, instead, that they had originated 
in Asia Minor. At last, in 1856, when Curtius was forty-two years old 
and probably the greatest living authority on Greek topography and 
art, he was given Ot fried Milller’s chair at Gottingen, where he remained 
for twelve years. He made two more sdentific trips to Greece, carrying 
out archaeological excavations south of Athens and at the prehistoric 
dty of Cranea. In 1869 be was called to the University of Berlin as 
professor and direaor of tbe Royal Museum. 

While at GdUingen Curtius, like his colleague Waits, not only wrote 
his greatest history but also tnuned a sebotri of historians. At Berlin 
he continued his teaching activities, infuang into his lectures ”a con- 
ugious enthusiasm and a perfume of antiquity." This "perfume of 

•’ The phrase is tint of Paul FrtdSriCQ. wh> preaa cntercMac (kscriptioo of Cuniua b his 
" The Study of llniwy io Gmioy and Fnwe.** tr. SdB tbe French by Leonard in 
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antiquity” h the special quality of Ws Geschtchie Griechenlands. “The 
new note which Ernst Curtius introduced into the study of Greek his- 
tory,” Bury .has said, "is that which might be described as geoiraphicol 
vmdntss" The work of course contained much more than mere vivid¬ 
ness. It was published by Weidmann. the same firm that issued Momm¬ 
sen's Roman Hittory, and was therefore intended for popular consump¬ 
tion. Consequently Curtius, like Mommsen, stated theories and drew 
conclusions without citing authorities, An artist like Burckhardt, 
Curtius aimed to present a graphic but correct picture of Greek life, 
and having a profound knowledge of the topography, art, and archae¬ 
ology, he succeeded in his task. This "poetic” history, as Paul Fr6- 
d4ricq called it, was an immediate succeas, going into six editions and 
many translations, induding English, 

In one essential respect Curtius* history was in contrast to that of 
Crete, and that was in the treatment of the mythical period. Momm¬ 
sen had rejected the myths in Homan history and Grote did not accept 
Greek myths as historical evidence: but Curtius held that much history 
could be derived from legend because, far from being the fabrication 
of a single individual, it was the memory of a whole people. 

Remembering the ideas of his master Otfrled Muller, Curtius treated 
the Hellenic world as a "Greek unity," embracing all the manifesta¬ 
tions of its culture, religion and priesthood, gymnastics and agricul¬ 
ture, road building and colonisation, art and poetry, architecture and 
philosophy. Here Curtius is both a reliable and a delightful guide, 
depicting the Hellenic past with a warm grace that sprang from inti¬ 
macy with ite subject. It is for that reason that the Swiss Burckhardt, 
who disliked Germans, had a high admiration for Curtius, in whom he 
saw a fellow-artist. 

The chief criticisms came from experts in philology and political 
historians. There can be no doubt that Curtius failed in the subject 
where Grote, for example, was at his best, namely the treatment of 
pditics. The German scholar had neither a love for nor interest in 
political matters. An enthusiastic lover of beauty, especially Hellenic 
beauty, Curtius was comparatively cold to diplomatic events and po¬ 
litical institutions; for that same reason he did not show much concern 
for such "hard necessities" as economics. A man who was inspired by 
the curve of a vase or the line of a column could not wax warm over 

Jtbu napkins Unifmilj> SluJits in HiswUel 9ft4 P9lUitiil SHnu«. 8lh Ser., V-Vt (ISOO), 
i2>13. fip. alM the pcfi'portrekt by Ke«p In Rtrino (o. 16). 760. 

Tbe G*t*<kis<li4 Cmkiebii Sni ippesred in 1857^7, In three volume*; the Slh rev. 
cd, in 1SS7-89. al»o in three votumen. The Bn|li^ tranehition wee prepared by A. W. 
Ward (New York. 1807, 5 v.); of thia the laet lour voluirven wse revised from later German 
adiUona by W. A. Packard (New York. 1671-73). The French tmutalion by A. BoucW- 
I.eclerc4. ftteiut (PiLria, 1880-S3), vu slide Irom the 5th German edition. 
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the subject of voting or slavery. As Fueter remarks, “He was too 
much of a poet to be an histonan." One may be emotionally inclined 
to sympathise with Curlius’ viewpoint but one must, nevertheless, 
conclude that his ioferior treatment of politics and his neglect of eco¬ 
nomics mar his total (HCture of Greek dviiiaatioit. 

Curtius’ greatest achievonents were in the spheres of geography 
and archaeology rather than in history. The excavation of Olympia 
was entirely due to him. and WLlamowiu-MoUend<^ pronounced his 
Pelopmnesi4S “one of the few books written in the * fifties’ which had 
not been superseded/' “His lectures were finished orations," the late 
Profttsor John W. Burgess has written, but the classic eloquence and 
elegance of Curtius were not as convincing as the more objective method 
of Mommsen.'* The greatest of all American Hellenists, Basil L. 
Gildersleeve, described Curtius' literary style as “elegant patrician 
which he filed over and over in successive editi<»s.'’ 

The increasing number of inscriptkms and archaet^ogicai data, par¬ 
ticularly after Schliemann had unearthed the Mycenean cities, led to 
fresh attempts at interpreutiMi of Greek dvilisatioiv Adolf Holm 
(1830-1900), who was professor of andent history at Palermo, Naples, 
and Freiburg wrote a four-vohime Gmckwiu Cmhkiat (1886- 
94) in which be gave a balanced account of G reec e ; the work, based to 
a considerable extent up«) numismatics and written in a rather pedes¬ 
trian style, stated the known facts, without indulging in theories. On 
the other hand, Georg Butolt (1850-1920). professor at Kid and G&t* 
tingen. compiled detailed and scholarly notes and pubbshed them under 
the title Gritchischt (ksehukt (18841.); though of great importance to 
the scholar, this work Is more of a coUectioo of carefully worked out 
monographs than a history. “My history is written rather for learning 
than for reading, and it makes no pretence to compare in attractive¬ 
ness with Curtius or Duncker." 

Karl Julius Beloch (1854-1929) * was a more individual nature. 
Ever since his gymnasium days he was interested in Greek, history, 
geography, and espedally statistics. He disliked Curtius, but Momm¬ 
sen had a great effect upon him. “Outride of statistics by Kolb and 
the Iliad, no book had SO great an influence on my intellectual develop¬ 
ment as Mommsen’s Roman HisUny.” Bronchial trouble prevented 
Beloch from studying in Germany; he went to Italy and there he 
remained virtually all his life, having been given the professorship 
of andent history at Rome in 1879. Greek hisu^ and social statistics 

'* Jolir W. BuffCM. Rfmiiasemen 9$ m Am9*km (Nev York, 1923), 123. 

* See (he ekelek in S. Steinberc. ed., Ow G«tt^ 

M7f in S*lku4«ru«li»nit«u (Utpnc, 192&-26.2 v.>. II. 1-37: Gooow 4S1-S2. 
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were his favorite occupations. In 1864 he published Atliscki Polilik 
seil Periklts. and in 1886 Die Bmlkeruni der Griechisch’Rimischen Weli, 
The problem of population in antiquity had long been an "arena of a 
confused dilettantism/’ because "statisticians generally understand 
nothing about antiquity, philologists nothing about statistics." 
Neither Bockh nor Mommsen had added anythir^ to our knowledge 
of population in antiquity. Beloch, therefore, undertook to discover 
some reliable population data. In his own words: 

It neeeaaary to cr«te a secure foundation for 6real'»utisUc* on the buie of pkn^ 
raetrical curves which hftd hitherto not exlaied. Population dau are worthteaa unlen 
we know to what eurface area they refer. . . . Then all the autlitlcal materlala which 
havebeen prceerved from antiquity had to be eoUected and cdtiailydned. . . . Anally, 
all iheae data had to be collated and broushi into a closed lyiten with respect to the 
economic condition#. 

For years Baloch had been planning a comprehen^ve history of 
Greece from the earliest period to the time when Greece and Rome 
began to merge. He made six trips to Greece and spent seven years on 
the first volume- When he reached the third volume he was too weary 
of the work to continue: "das Altertum hatte ich fur den Augenblick 
salt." He devoted his later years to a work on early Rome, and to a 
history of the population of Europe which was never finished. 

Beloch's history differs from other German histories of Greece in 
being unconventional and liberal. A resident in Italy, Beloch was 
frankly a believer in democracy and reason. "I saw." he comments on 
Germany, "how Bismarck crushed under heel the rights of the people, 
and I have not forgotten it to this day. I have always consider^ free’ 
dom as the highest good and have remained a republican all my life." 
No German living in Germany could have written those words. He held 
that all progress depended upon knowledge and that the latter derived 
from freedom. Beloch thus characterized his new interpretation of 
Greek history: 

Not much wu to be done in the fifth century B.c.: but the hUtory of the fourth century 
wa» thoroushly traniformed; the battle of Chseronela, Instead of being the and of Greek 
history, became its apex. Bconomic history, which had never bean treated before, now 
received ita proper place. In the history of the mirul. next to literature and an. science 
now entered into the foreground, for after til it was the highest creation of the Creek*. 
My judgments of Pericles. Socrates, Plato. Pemosthenee wounded many In their moat 
tender leelinga. 

The work was widely criticized by pedants and authorities, but, 
Beloch concludes triumphantly, it was bought and read, "and Curtius 
was henceforth no longer published.” 

*' AutobiOfTBphy, loc. d1. (n. SO). IS. 
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The $tudy of Rcpman h»t«y was Iran&fOTMd by Theodra Mom^^ 

(1817-1903),” orw of the marvels of German scholarship- "A poet 
who was also a lawyer, a critic who was also a creatoi, emotional, ex- 
ciuble, and imaginative, and yet able to bee unUimted drudgery 
to work out whole multitudes of minute and tedious statistics, he 
quaUti« which have perhaps never been unic^ bef^ in 
any one man. Hence his work is unique.” •• Mommsen s publ.^ed 
works include 1,513 different titles, over 1,000 of them mdejradent 
works and original articlea in diverse fields. These thousands of pages 
were written in longhand, without the aid of a secretary or stenogmphtt. 
No wonder that one contemporary scholar remarked that it vmia take 
him 400 years to copy by hand what Mommsen had published. 

The originality and diversity of Mommsen's work are equally aston¬ 
ishing, He was master in at least six different fields. No scholar «cdl«' 
him in epigraphy, numismatics, history, law, archaeology, and early 
Italian philology; to each of these disciplines he made permanent con¬ 
tributions. A British scholar has said that in quantity and quality 
Mommsen's achievement was "the most waiderful life's work done in 
the nineteenth century." 


XVI11 <lSW);$id»fy Whitmia, "About Tb»6der Mwnm* 
p R -Thf rfpf Mwmtff■ * f V«^." TS< Cnf»<. V (ISO*), 64-?0; J. S. MiftO, 

£ BtWft Pu*. "Ob Ro«^ ItotOffT." Ammti Ftp^n tj Awm^ 

F«ek. "Tbwbor Mwimw «)d P«fWf», iW., XXVJIl OWS;^). 4^S. fj* 

DiMi XXXV 11403) 839-40; B. I- GOJmllnA Ai^fntm ^ VI CISK), 

Sla? iv2£i XLV^ilSff. LXXVII. 877a.; 0«i-*. LXXV <1403). $31-88; fi*. 
Sv(;^. 440-77; VAJf. C XXI <t8 7S>. <5:$^ 314-41: tpd P. Krvct- 

add. "RoeMHJ>b*wry«*oc«Moinm*BB.q*.CCXVll(lW»^»S-45. 

For C«nnui aad Frtnck itudM of Momrtiea Mi: PvCTSR. 544-56. C. Dtrtt. T*4Mrr 
ArLw3wliixl403>:Jl*MWdd.“C«dS«Woiifrt»«fTb»^ 

CilwrtBlae Th»eor MottiOMnV Om4«V XCIII (1W7). * 

Bi^yt WHi Sfitmfnmi (IMS). 133 ff-; Miuriw U». M«iw>i^ boro 
its pfiUifmf. XXV (1410). S40-6S; 

Zifrukt Zfihmi. N*o». 4 Md ^ 14«: A. Dote, "2ur EnoaMf ao MotBrtM^ 

Bcilar *u Alltmeim Zftimv F^auMT 2*»4 % l»4, poa *7; a ^ 

dor hiomma»:' Zfiutkn/l iff XXV (1»4), 

1-31: A H»miCk. Rtif hfi iff fffpiimrffif* 

Nwtnanr. « HZ. XCIl. 193-838:S 
u P. Hivorfidd. "Roaao Hat^ ance Mfinnum, QJt, CCXVII (1412), 334. 
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Like many other German scholars, Mommsen was bom in the prov¬ 
ince of Schleswig. He was the son of a poor pastor whose annual income 
was about 600 marks. The weekly schedule of the school which he 
attended shows the severe mental discipline which either made or broke 
German students. Two hours were devoted to theol^, three to Cicero, 
two to Horace, two to Tadtus, two to Latin exercises, three to Thucyd¬ 
ides, two to Sophodes, one to Greek language, and two hours each to 
Er^ish, French, and Danish; in the more “modern" studies, three 
hours were given to history and one hour each to philosophy, rhetoric, 
physics, and German literature. 

in 1838, at the age of twenty-one, Mommsen registered in the law 
faculty at the University of Kiel. His favorite teacher was Otto Jahn 
who had studied antiquity and inscriptions at Berlin under Bdckh. 
Jahn, only four years older than his student, taught Mommsen all he 
knew. In 1843, Mommsen took his degree in public law, and was given 
a travelling fellowship by the Danish government. He went to Italy, 
where he spent three years collecting Latin inscriptions in Maples. 
E>uring the period of his residence abroad (1844-47) he published no less 
than ninety articles. 

His publications brought him a professorship at Leipzig in 1848. But 
the revolutionary period moved him to participate in politics on the 
liberal side, and he lost his position. In 1852 he was called to Ziirich, 
where he began to write his famous Rbmischt Ceschichie. From Ziirich 
Mommsen was called to Breslau, where he finished it (first edition in 
S V-, 1854-56). In 1858 he settled pennanently in Berlin. 

In 1852 Mommsen had published a volume of Latin inscriptions he 
had collected durir^ his stay in Italy. The Prussian Academy now un¬ 
dertook the publication of all extant Latin inscriptions, and appointed 
Mommsen editor and director. It was a colossal task which Mommsen 
thought would Uke no less than twenty years to achieve. The work of 
collecting, editing, organising, and publishing the famous Corpus In- 
scTiplionum Latincrum occupied Mommsen for the rest of his life. In 
the absence of adequate written records the collection of inscriptions 
was a prime necesrity if ancient history was ever to be known.** Search¬ 
ers were sent out to southern and central Europe, England, North 


In tbe MM of Crewe, Be«kh end h* cotkiboretor. 

Sy*Umatic excivattone end the •ubliehment of the klnfdom of Or^ « fj“^ 

co^eciior, eo in the lau nbieleenlb cenlury eomc 30,000 
pubIWied. See C, T. Kewton. Bsia,s en Art ^ 

work of Schiiemann wd hie ewveliM* jn Greece, Me BR, C^XIX (1874), 4»-44^mu 
Ludwis. SeWimanii, llu Siory 9f 9 Coid-wtor, tr. from C«rm«i by D. F. Tek 
IMlhE. Efterin JS. 1871,167-S3, 226-40; /4u|W< WeW 

74 Tv laAdeif Kirchofl, Sladiin tvf CrtcktelUt dei pi«StK*«n Afb'i.eM* tGOtereloh, 
iSST). 
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Africa. Asia Mintt*, Syria, and E^t. to discover and to decipher every 
material trace whii the Romans had left. Mommsen made it a condi¬ 
tion that every staff-member rfwuW, if possible, see the stone—or the 
original manuscript of a preserved copy if the inscriptitm was gone—for 
himself, the reason being that there were too many publi^ed inscrip¬ 
tions which were fm'geries. In the Corpus these false inscriptions were 
printed by themselves so that no scholar r>eed confuse them in the 
future. The main work was done in Italy, where some 36,000 inscrip¬ 
tions were collected, most of them edited by Mommsen himself. The 
thinnest volume of the Corpus contains the inscriptions found in Brit¬ 
ain, about 1,500. The total came to 15 vtdumes. in 41 parts, containing 
the stupendous total of 130,000 inscriptions. But Mommsen was not 
only the general editor, but also prepared H out of the 41 parts, over 
8,000 folio pages, "a life-work in itself.” Camille JuUian said that the 
Corpus was '"the greatest service ever rendered by any scholar to the 
knowledge of the past" “ 

Though a work of his earlier years, Mommsen is known to most per¬ 
sons as the author of the Rdmistht CtsckicU*. In a letter to Gustav 
Freytag he explained how be came to write it. 

Doyoukjtovhovlcsiaeto vriuUttffviMnHitfwx.’ In my ywtb I was ihinkinf of 
kU Undo of other thioci. t tressiie oo Recnso crisuoal iser. m ediUon of Roman kpil 
•ourett. or la any oaae a compendiMoi of the pendecti. bat thought of nothing lo little u 
writing hktory. Thao 1 wsa athte by the koevo chlMreo'i diaa^e of young pro- 
faaaon. to deliver a boring leetwv oo snythmg bafoca the cultured of Leiprig. snd linca 
I wu then si work on the agrsrun bwa ... I pw a poblksl ulk on the Gracthl . . . 
In the audience thm ««• K. R«nw and Hirtd md two day* liter they came lo me 
and takad if t would not write a Rocma IwMory Cor Uidr collection. Now thia eaiae ai a 

great lurpriie. for each a pottibility had rwvar ectacad my mind, but then you koov what 

conhiiioft rdgnad U) thoaa dayvenrytody ventin)g In everything;and whan ■ profeaaor 

wutased with the quotieci: Wouldntyoa lika to bacotDcminwter of public initruetion? 

he uaually proomad. So 1. too. pewoM. bat I did ao baauae thoae two men imiweaiad 

me. and 1 thought to my^; if they have otnfidenca in you, than you can ilao have on- 

fldenca in your^.* 

This account is eigniffcant because it shows Mommsen’s propensity to 
rush into print. Camille JuUian pointed out that if Monunsen had not 
had an "incredible desire” to publish something every few weeks, he 
would have become another Ranke. ^ As it was, his strictly historio¬ 
graphic output was limited. In any case, he always prefer^ law to 
history. "The son of Clio or the s«i of Themis?” Boecking asked. 

The RiPnisefu Gtsckickit was an instant success and was hailed as the 
best history of Rome in existence, although scholars criddsed it for its 

u QuMed in GOOCM. iSP. 

« PuUi«lKd in the Ntfaeiief ZtUmt (Berla). NorCBber 17. ISCa 
* Camilte Jullian. ‘'Mefaneak.*' ift. LXXJCJV (IPM), 
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lack of references and footnotes. Since the work was intended for popu¬ 
lar consumption—its aim 1$ to bring a more vivid knowledge of classi¬ 
cal antiquity to wider circles”—it omitted ali discussion of difficult 
problems or controverted points, as the credibility of early sources and 
myths which had troubled Niebuhr and George Comewall Lewis. It 
was in these earliest portions that Mommsen was least valuable, He 
had never heard of the Ice Age or of Totemisrn. 

Mommsen traced the stages of Rome’s rise to world dominion, deny¬ 
ing that there was any deliberate plan to create an empire. ’’Thtir dis¬ 
tant conquests,” he wrote of Rome’s gradual expansion, ’’were in some 
almost forced upon them, and they often drifted into foreign wars 
as much through the result of circumstances as from any deliberate 
intent.” Mommsen greatly admired the way the Romans exerted their 
authority internally and abroad. Even where harshness and brutality 
were involved he refused to condemn. To him, no less than to Treitsch- 
ke, the victory of the “noble over the common” was “necessary.” 
Although he did not glorify force as crudely as his colleagues of the 
Pruswan School, he still held that historical movements could not be 
judged by moral standards. “Any revolution,” he said, "or any 
usurpation is juttihed before the bar of history by exclusive ability to 
govern.” " 

Mommsen's third volume stopped with the end of the Roman Re¬ 
public and the battle of Thapsus (46 B.C.). The fourth volume, to deal 
with Caesar’s dictatorship and death, and the imperial period, was 
never written, though at times Mommsen thought of continuing it.* 
In partial compensation he wrote a fifth volume (18S5) on the history 
of the provinces from Caesar to Diocletian. But if he did not cover 
the period of the Empire in narrative form, he wrought a revolution 
in the study of the Roman government of these centuries by his epochal 
Rmisehes Slaal$rtchl. volumes teeming with information, which "trace 
the basic lines on which a history of the Imperial civilisation must be 
built up.” * Haverficld declared the SKuUstechl "perhaps the most re¬ 
markable piece of constitutional writing in all historical literature.” *• 
His revision of the view of the Roman constitution in this work was 
mostly based on known sources, but in the field of Roman administra¬ 
tion many facts had been wanting—Marquardt’s Halim und die 


■ ?0C c«mplei of cthleo-polklMl id«a iee li*miseSt GaekUki4 (Berlin. IKC-OT. Z v.>, 

live cio^ mu« edmii ihal ihc ih«e voloowj ar« a whxAt. to whkK nothm* <»a be Uclied on. 

*' r^vtrftdd. "Theodoc Momroeen.” SHF. XIX (1904), SO-89. 
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pTotimen (1851) had appeared prior to the which Mommsen 

now derived from the mscriptioos. 

1 n the latter years of his life, '' with almost ^bulous speed,Momm* 
sen als o edited for ihtMonunfnIa Germaniae various historical and legal 
sources of the early Middle Ages, including Caasiodorus* Varxat, Jor- 
danes' Hiitory of Ikt Goths, and Paul the Deacon's HisUny of Iht Lorn- 
hards 

Mommsen's Caesarism " has been much misunderstood or distorted. 
If he were living today he would have condemned the totalitarian Ger> 
many of the present Thisiswhat be wroteof the great Julius: 

Th« hetory of md Rosao ... is k tniUi s leore bitter censure 

of modem sutocncy thtn couU be vriiteD by (lis hnd of msn. Acording to the tame 
Isn of nature in Tirtue of which the ■atlleot ornnin iafioicdy iur^i«iseo the moet srti^ 
tk machine, swy coMtitutton. ho we v er defective, nduch pveo play to the free self* 
detennination of a majority of dtiaena kteitely aurpaaaea the moat brilUantand humane 
abaolutlam; for the former fa capable of devdopmeoi and therefore living, the latter ia 
what It is, and thenfore dead.** 

In politics Mommsen stood midway between Sybel and Bismarck, 
detesting absolute monarchy but admiring superior aristocratic ability. 
He hated Junkers, whether Roman or Prussian, but also deepis^ 
democracy. "Tyranny is everywhere the result of universal suffrage." 
C^y a democratic aristocracy bad the right to rule—by virtue of the 
highest of all rights ... the right oi the superior." ** Mommsen took 
an active part in the p^itio of his time. In 1861 he entered the Prussian 
parliament. In 1881 he was elected to the Reichstag where he allied 
himself with the Radical party of Bamberger which had seceded from 
the National Liberal Party when Bismarck introduced Protection. In 
his rectorial address of 1874 he dei^ored the drift towards materialism 
of the new imperial Gennany and prophesied the decay of higher culture 
and humanistic studies. He strongly 0 f^>oeed the anti-Semitic move¬ 
ment instigated by Stdcker and Treit^hke and was filled with rage 

** II i« ImpMwbl* w WHimtftU tU of Mombm’o InapcftAM wcrict; m th« Ubllofnphy 
coUocled by K. ZoagaacMor. Tkmdfr Mmoan ab SJniltitMft (Snd «d.. enltrgcd by E. 
Jieobt. Berlin. 1906). A pertlel liM foOowe: Dt taikt^ W Xrmaaatym (IS49): /n* 

tetipitanfa ftfiti NtapaHiani Lwhmm (ISSS); /maariptiarm tmtfaedrr^anu Hahaikaa Lalinmt 
<1SM); Catpta Matiptiafmm L^'aanam (ISO* 1966.16 v. in 4?) ; Ok rtmkeka Otramlaiu Hi 
aal Ciam <1S6S; 2iul cd.. 1669); Hm%MM fmaaSam^ (1164-7% % v.>: Mmiatka Cmhiekk 
(1864*66. S V, i many reprinta and mntlnwfw. vot V. LStS); StaalaraelU (1S71-7S. 

2 V ; Srd cd.. 1697*66. with a tMnl volofae): Rlmiatkit SttaffacM (ISS9). Monuiwen alio 
editvd aevcral volemea of the Ameaam Mijiiiiiimi (or the Ufiramenta Germaniaa HiaUfka. 
The /Umiseka Gaafkiain wMtramleted iMo by W. P. Dkkaoo ao Tkt Hiaiary af Ram 

{New Ycrb. 1871. 4 v.; reprinted a Ewynaa’a LSnry). and Diclam tran^tad tbs 
eupplcmcntary Aftb veioBe m Tha Prmuuaa af tte fUmja Baaptra fram C»aa4* ta Okaktiaa 
{Now York. IBS?. 2 V,). 

•* Tkt Hiumy af Ramt. Bk. V. eh. xi CEverrmi’a Ubciry editkifa. vet IV. 430 40). 

*' W, P. Allen. ‘ 'Theodore Momiaem.” NAR <1S70>. 451: kr otto wimioBe eee the whole 
articlv, 445*62. 
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when Traube, wh«e contributions to medieval palaeography are epoch- 
making, was driven from Greifswald by a Jew-baiting policy imported 
from Berlin, and found refuge in Munich,” He had independent opin¬ 
ions which he expressed vigorou^y either in the Prus^an parliament, of 
which he was a Liberal member, or in the press, to which he was a much- 
tco-frequent contributor. In the heat of his convictions he did not hesi¬ 
tate to call even Bismarck’s protection policy a "swindle" or to make 
violent attacks on Britain for her Boer policy. Mommsen "could easily 
be made to utter oracles on politics-” *• 

Before he had reached middle age Mommsen was already a famous, 
almost a legendary figure. Probably no other scholar in the world was 
so widely known. Hundreds of anecdotes were current about him.** 
Many acquaintances have left descriptions of Mommsen, portraying his 
eccentricities, his inexhaustible energy, his total absorption in his work. 
It was the favorite talk of Berlin that every morning he would enter the 
tram on his way to the university, always occupy the same seat, and 
Immediately begin to read, Well-known to his fellow-passengers, they 
would make room for him and never interrupt him. Arrived at the 
University station, the conductor would inform the professor who would 
then hurry out to be on time for his dght o’clock morning lecture. 
'^This man,” the admiring Germans would murmur proudly, "wastes 
no time.” 

The following description is from the pen of one who knew him; 


Momiwn ii In figure e«u«nely iknder. Hit f»» it thin ami thtrpjWt eytt, though 
light blue, are forcing i hit Iron-gray hair li liJ» t mttt of fine wire*. Though quick anfl 
tctlv* in hit movemenU. he it notgneeful, nor, while InttUectutlly on all occttlont m the 
hlghett degree ttU-po«etttd, it be free from ibtt phyiicsl helplettncii which often 
cnsrkt the tcholar outtidt of hit etudy. Hit daily lecture it delivered lummer and wlnwr 
at 8 A.M. Many who have iludicd at Berlin, will retain a vivid Impreetion of the croj^ 
of iteamlng, htlf-dretted etudmtt of every naUonalily who, loudly talking, or confutedly 
tgreiubllng to their placet, fill the largeel euditorium of the unWeriily ihertly afiw that 
hour At 8.15 a tide door open*, and Mommten’e tlender fi|U« glidet to the detki end 
almoit before hit thrill child’e v^ hat enunciated the opening wordt' ’ Meine Hcrrcn, 
the hum and noise lubeide Into utter silence, broken only by the lecturer'e voice, who 
made with great mpidlty and in a convertetional tone to the end of the hour- These 
leaurea, if current ttport It to be accepted, ace prepared on the morning on which they 

are deUvered, and are alwayt Ireah, for even If the Ulle of tM courte be not new, to con- 


M Wilsmowirs.MOllenclorf{n.29),23tnMe. , 

" Moremeen had a very large famUy. A vlallor aeemf from hit study 
mere ehildien In MMttnta pUy in the eourt yard of the aperlment house in bvH, a^ 

remarking W him that the ndghbof's ehUdren must sometimes be an annoyance to him. he 
replied, "Ach.Cotl, ale alndelleruclftc." ^ ^ 

He OHM was asked why. In hla opinion, tie Kaiasr was so bent on 
" Because ha dreams of a German Trafalgar,” was the reply. At ^**oaeou^ he was 

asked. ” Either England or America," eatd Monunsen. Preferably Amertca, because he has 

no grandmother buried there.” 
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«unt U Mommsen'* r»MRh, Itet the point o( »iew tram irtbch be fegard* even impor¬ 
tant queeckm m ofteo chm^. ... His nwiereus nseerebes to the various depart¬ 
ments of Roman antiquity cmpk>y a aumber ol yoiajc phUokcisU. the ihu of his own 
Kholars, who. thooth each upon tm peculiar ipediAy. and animslsd at once by 

devoted attachment to their tttdier and by an booest pride io then own powen, half- 
deapairmely declare that Mommsa excels each of then in their own field, and that he 
can throw off ins few honra’labor that wfaidi wottf coat them days.* 

A poor lecturer, with a thin squeaking voice, Mommsen always held 
the attention of his students from beginning to end. He read his lecture 
from notes but from time to time he swept the class with his ice-blue 
eyes. Monday evenings his seminar students met in his house and read 
their repcrts. Mommsen critidaed them severely but toly; few stu¬ 
dents ever dared interrupt or challenge him. He was always at the 
service of his students after their graduau<». giving them help, advice, 
and the benefit of his knowledge.* 

Mommsen's contemporaries did not always accept his leadership. 
Albert Schwcgler (181^57), Karl Peter (1806-93), and Wilhelm Ihne 
(1821-1902) wrote histories of Rome in the spirit of Niebuhr. Per* 
baps because Mommsen himself had so thoroughly gleaned the field 
of the history of the Roman Republic, certainly because of the wealth of 
inacriptional material now b^ght together, the younger scholars 
turned towards the Empire rather than the Republic.** 

Ludwig PriedUlnder (1824-1909), a student of Mommsen and Riehl, 
devoted himself to Kttlttfrttsckichie. His DorsitUmttn ous dtr Siittn* 
l$schkHit Rom contains the rrwet comprehensive account of social 
conditions and behavior under the empire. Hermann Schiller (1839- 
1902) wrote the political history of the empire, but Dessau's Ctichichu 
(Ur rbmUthtn Koistrtnt is a better work, for he had grown grey in study 
of the Corpus. Demasaweski's Gtsckkktt dtr rdmischtn Kaktr is a series 
of personal studies. The greatest of all Mommsen's studenu was Otto 
Seeck (1850-1921) who edited the NoOtia ditnitaiwn and Symmachus' 

■ Rebwt p. " EnM CortlM. MSOw. and MenwMfi,*' InUmmwiut Snirtt. 11 (1S7S), 
7»e0. th* wteU vtkk. 746-62. 

■ Per • 6mhptio» Mod apsradMiea of Monmaoi by ooe «( hit oanstt MuSsnu 
0. Soaelt, “Zur ChvakttfttUk HoMieri" PaUehe ffwWwfcwr. CXVUI (1904}. 7S-10S. 

*Sw P. HavcrftcM. ''Renan IliKOfT obKO Momnw” OR. C C X VIl (1S12). 32S-4S: 
COOCH, 466-74: Sanoyi, 111. 263-36, Wybdn KroB. Om AttfftnmmsHmelm/l im kti(tn 
ymu//g*rhm4fn ISOS). See alM rSt rew*! WM* im CiMcW Studus. vbkh befuie 

iB 1906. 

• I Oriilaally in three vetaiM (t6SS-7t>: Uw lOtb ed <19Sl-S3) w fa fcnr. Eniliih trene- 
faUeo from (he Ttb cd. by L. A. Mifiiw end otboe. Itfe Mewwri tirndtr (hi Swriy Em- 
pit* (London. 1906-13. 4 v ). S« alee ArUar Lnfaridb. '‘Ludwig FriedUnder," JsMi4tMetuU 
OMet iit FmUthrilU i*r Manwfaii AJlrrflaunesaifdUVf. CLdI (1911), 1-34: H. Pawy> 
"Rappgrt sur un ouvngc fatitaU; Memr* remiaei. . . pn L. Fricdfaender,*' ASMP. 
LXXV (1866). 365-66. who nyi of (he aether: ‘‘Redwreheur indefaUgeble. Srudlt fagtnieux 
el ugeee. dou4 eu piua Nmt degrf du eme artigne, ae haewdaat aucune efrtinn avent d’avw 
mueifli a fappui dee preurcetfTfamhlie . . 
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Leitm and wrote the profoundest study of the decline of the Roman 
Empire—in volumes—yet penned: Gmkichli d4S Vnitrganis dir 

onliktn Well (Berlin, 1895-1920). 

As in the first part of the nineteenth century British students of 
Greek and Roman history were the first to appreciate the work of 
Bockh and Niebuhr, so they were also the first in the Utter part of the 
nineteenth century to learn from Mommsen. The work of Francis 
Haverfield (1860-1919),*> Henry Pelham (1846-1907),<»H- J. Greenidge 
(1865-1906),^^ T, Rice Holmes (b. 1855),James L«gh Strachan- 
Davidson,** and William Warde Fowler (1847-1921),*’ was in Momm¬ 
sen’s method and spirit. To this list of English writers on Roman sub¬ 
jects one may add the late Samuel Dill, who was a professor of Greek in 
Belfast University, but whose published works deal with Roman his¬ 
tory. Dill was the author of Rcmcn Society in the Last Ceniwy of Ike 
Weslcm Empire (1898), Roman Society from Ntro to Marcus Aurelius 
(1904), and Roman Society in Gaul in ths Mtrovintian Ate (1926). 

French scholars, before the 1860's, while interested in classic^ litera¬ 
ture, were indifferent to classical history. The best work on history in 
the classical period produced under the Second Empire was the Histoire 
des Romoins by Victor Duruy, the scholarly minister of Napoleon HI. 
The first two volumes had b«n published in 1843-44. The third and 
fourth on Cae&ar and the Roman Empire were held back until after the 
fall of the emperor, for Duruy looked askance on the imperialistic 
pretensions of that supple mountebank. ** Hie dawn of a new day broke 
with the appearance in 1858 of Fustel de Coulanges' Polybe, ou la 
Grice con^uise, prophetic of the future greatness of the author. In 1858 
also the Rnue gemani^ut was established, "to follow the intellectual 
movement in Germany/' said the prospectus, "particularly the his¬ 
torical and philological sciences." Mommsen's works began to be trans¬ 
lated into French in the time of the Second Empire, but the Slaalsreckl 
and Strafreckt, and Marquardt’s Rmische Verwallung were not trans¬ 
lated into French until the 1890’s,** A translation of Friedlinder's 

Tkt Kt/HanUatiaH of RtMon BfHein: The Roman Oeeupahn BtUait. 

•• Oiuliiuf Roman HiUoty (varloui •diiipni;: Sitayt. A iwuNe tamy it that on "Tha 
Imporltl Donulni and Ihe Colmie." 

•• A HanCboak of Gritt CoHUiltuuHol Hiilo*y (LMdon iu)d Kev York, ISSS?: Hitio*y of 
Romt tfwfiMi Latfr Rrpuilte anS Ihi Ba*ty PiintipU* (Hew York. IdOS). 

Cootm't Cons***U of Caul; an HitUfiKSl t^onaiif* {London and Mew York. ISSS); THt 
Roman Rtpuilie onitk* Rotinitr aflha Empitt (Oxford. 1923, 3 v,}, etc, 

• Frobiam of t>>* Ramw Qnminat Lmo (Oxford, 19)2. 2 v,). 

« Tha Cily^SUU of lilt Gmks oitd Romono (London, 1S93), 

• ErncM Laviuc, Un minisiit: Vuiar Ciuruy (Rant, ISS6); Juloi Slmoe, ''Notice ear Jb vie 
tl ta trevsox do M. Dunjy," ASMP. CXLV (lS9d). 66-93. Also «ee above, pp, 264-69. 

• The Hisiaty in two dUTcrent vereione 14 foKom: Htjtoiu reou^ni, tx. by C. A. 

Alexandre, voli. l-VIII (^U. 1363-74, S v.), with Mommien'* Sih voliuno on the provincee 
» a eoeUnuatkin. vote. IX-XJ (Par^ 1SS7-S9, 3 v.), tr. by R. Cocoat and J. Touuin; and 
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Rimische SiUmitSihichli in four vohiraes was completed between 1865 
and 1873. In 1866 Bclot’s Hi$UnTe des ckttoliers romains depuis des rots 
jusqu’au Imps des Gjo^ues was puUished, the pre^ce to which declared 
that it would have been impoe^ble to write the book without the works 
oi Mominaen, Schwcgler, Peter, Henzen, Maitjuardt, Drumann, and 
other less celebrated German schdars. The laxness of French scholar¬ 
ship of this time is illustrated by the ^ct that although the French 
archaeological expedition to Asia Miner under Perrot discovered at 
Ancyra the famous inscription recording the Testament of Augustus 
(Monumenivm Ancyranum) which Busbecg had seen in the sixteenth 
century, no French schdar was competent to edit it, and Mommsen had 
the honor of publishing the most edetoted inscription of Roman his¬ 
tory. 

French classical schdarship in the late nineteenth century was fortu¬ 
nate in having writers who combined sdentidc method and criticism 
with a translucent literary style. Renan was one of these in the field of 
Che ancient Orient and another was Gaston Bossier (1823*1908) ** 
in Roman history and literature. Boissier was a native of Provence, that 
part of France which preserves the roost and the noblest monuments of 
ancient Roman genius. The ancient Latin s^rit, it would seem, lired 
Boissier's imagination almost from birth. He began to teach Roman his¬ 
tory and literature in Paris in 1663 and died full of years and honors in 
1906. Boissier united Roman history. Roman archaedogy and Roman 
literature most happily together. Cieerm et set amis, a study of Roman 
society in the first century B.c., appeared in 1665 and established his 
reputation. His La fin du paionisnu (1891.2 v.) is the most searching, 
the most profound, and the roost sympathetic study of the decline of 
the Roman religion in any language.*' 

It is perhaps charitable to explain the apathy of Italian scholarship 
towards ancient Roman history by saying that Italy, especially from 
1859 forward, was too intensely occupy in developing her own present 
history to give UtM and thought to her past A noble exception was 
Count Bartolommeo Bor^Msi (1781-1860), a celebrated epigraphist. ** 

Himtu tr. by d* Cutrte (nev oL. Pirk. 1SS2, 7 v.>. MonumenH wort On Rotnon 

coMm* wm tnwktod m HiOmtt it la rntmntit mmmmt, bf k ted* Blae» (Pim, lieS-75. 
4 v ). The MotnsaMfrMMQUvdt mim kcfcidinc MenaBMa'i SMsrarJU tnd Stftfrteki end 
MirquAidfe Vmttavtf were uvukwd Iron (he Goiaua m WexvW iti tmifuiUs tmtimt 
(Pan*. 1SS7-1907, 19 V.). 

e cj'mfwibctk account oTBeiiaMr by B. K. Rmd >n Tht UOOCVI (ISOS), 

S60-S1. 

*• Other vortu of Ombb : Lm Tt h iit m T*iwi'a» «hi AMmi*s US74, t v.}: t’tPPtti- 

liffH t$iti fit Cb**v Ttetu (19CD): ta it CMihna (1S05): tad three Frpmtnaits 

Xeow H Ptmph (laSO). mmmiu (ISSS). aad Hwtm a (1S86). 

** I (« had etudied onder Mariai. whoee work oa tlw Pr^tt AnaUt (1796) laid the fouoda* 
Uen* e( modem epifrepbr: kcoauioed a (howe awl ua knowp inaaTptjQiia. 
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He had begun with the ambition to follow Muiatori, but found that the 
palaeography of medieval documents was too trying on his eyesight. 
In 1819 he published a new work on the fasti of the magistrates of 
andent Rome which re-established the chronol*^ of ancient Roman 
history. Thereafter for years Borghesi's communications might be 
found in the proceedings of every learned society. He projected a vast 
work comprehending all the Latin inscriptions of the ancient Roman 
world but death frustrated the plan. Borghea spent his life at San 
Marino, for he was not in sympathy with the drift of Italian politics. 
Most of his writings were written in French. He found a patron in the 
Emperor Napoleon III, himself an amateur antiquarian, who had initi¬ 
ated archaeological studies of remains of Caesar's campaigns in Gaul, 
and caused Botgheri’s complete works to be printed by the Imprimerie 
imp6riale, in ten volumes. The last volume contains a long account of 
Borghesi's labors. It was not published until 1897. Italy has yet to 
produce a Mommsen. ” 

** TM bolt Itilktn hliwlin ofcljukil indquity liGutine d« Saneti*. lutbof o' SioTi« M 
Itomaiti (Turifi. 1M7'23,4 v. in S). The fourth volume extendi to the battle of Pydoe. 
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THE PROGRESS OF BYZANTINE STUDIES' 

I N THE confusion concenung the ideal nomendature for that empire 
whose capital from the fourth to the fifteenth Chnstian century was 
Constantinople, scbdars have seen fit. as Knunbacher knew they 
would, to follow the lead of bis Byzaniinische Zeilsckrijt. The contro¬ 
versy regarding its title, however, has been only one of a score of mis¬ 
haps that this held of history, so long despised and ignored, has to chron¬ 
icle. 

The prime historical reastm for the long neglect of Byzantine history 
was theological prejudice. After reaping a bounteous harvest from its 
Hellenic neighbors in the fint centuries of Christianity, the Latin West 
set out dourly upon paths of iU own. The Greeks, while they were 
allowed some preteosioa to culture, were viewed as schismatics. Greg¬ 
ory the Great (590-604), who Hient many years in Constantinople, 
never deigned to learn the Creek langu^e. It was not love for these 
sneerir^ Easterners that induced the Crusaders to mount horse and 
ntortgage castle and land for armcv and victuala. The looting of the 
great city on the Bo^^mus in 1204 was rendered possible by this lack 
of true fellowship between two worlds each professing the same religion. 
The Byzantines who treasured the heritage of their fading civilization 
repaid the contempt and hatred of the Franks (French) with the same 
coin. "1 would rather/' said the Greek aicbon NoUras riear the fateful 
middle of the fifteenth century, I would rather see the turban of Murad 
over the gate of St. Sophia, than the hai of a cardinal of Rome.” 

( A rood bitStonini fermir itiidMt UOmHm Dl«hl*i Mty. "Lm 

4tu4M d'htowi bnvKlM w ISOl." ASM HI (ISOt). 177>a2S; ic wa«C« vcaJth of tba 

SUd. tnd tb« eUAniKy pf icnmfiiin >u nnand litproun. $« aiap tfa« Mmi author. 
“Laa dtiidca hyiviUflca m Fnica." Mj u m h m u tM giflitaeArVf, IX (ISOO). 2'lS; J. B. Buiya 
U>troduction to bu edilioa of Gxwon. (. pp. lia-Uaa; t. Knuiibocbcr. ” Vorwort,'* 
it<h4 20iUKkHfr. 1 (1SS8). 1-12. ato repfiaud ia hit At^$iU4 (Uim 1906} i the 

•ame. Giwrliriku drr tytawft'mjrhra LHUtto/t (Moakh. lasi: Sod ad., in?, with a c^tkal 
appendix oo veriu to iSSS); A. A. Vaailiav. BiiMtj tf Uk Bjt—fiwr Emp%i4. tr. from the Ruw 
•aan by list. & Ragosia (Madtea. lSiS-2S. 2 ▼.}. 1.13-64. 213-16; Louia Br^ier. "U dS* 
veloppcfnat de» «t\jda d'hiMon byBuUne du XVIP au XX* Meta." Awm 
(1901); the aame, '‘Empire bywnitk," to HisrotAs VT mSTOtlSNI. It. ^^78: V. Vaatlievthy. 
A Sttnty of an Hi$»ry (St. Peterxhurs. ISSQ. ta RuMaa): K. Dietrich. "Dta 

byeantiniache Zeitachnn uad die bytanUntacbea Siudka ta Dcutachlaod." /eMmaftaftab 
ManafKibftf?. V( (1912). 34^76; to warka fla Slavic koda aee the VismtHjsky 
KrmwiA. Blmck»4lf$ AaM List: a Ckai»|ir» tf ByMVinr Atdi^t mi Baaiu •• 

Bysmtint LUtrMm. Htsttry. AtUpm. Art. Arraaiihty. etc. (Oxford, 1937). Mention ahould 
alao be made ot the By«a>tfiJU5r*r wupMcaur*! ^ataMchrr. the Arew it FOnm tarin (Faria. 
1S93 n.>, andUte AreAfr^HytanarhrFta'tataiir (fooaded by Ja^ atBtfli&,lS78SJ, 
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The humanists of the Renaissance, with their aversion to the medieval 
epoch, found nothing to entice their interest in the contemporary annals 
from the East; and while reformers in the sixteenth century talked 
about returning to the pristine condition of the Church, none really 
sought it in its original habitat or Hellenistic environment. If then we 
exempt the school of workers in Byzantine jurisprudence, dominated by 
Jacques Cujas (1590),* there was down to the seventeenth century no 
true interest in Byzantine history in Europe. 

The birth of modern Byzantine historiography may be placed in the 
year 1648, when from the royal press of Louis XIV there issued the 
first volume of the first collection of Byzantine historians. Out of the 
faithful labors of the editor Labb6 (Labbaeus). and Fabrot, the genius 
of Du Cange, and the munificence of Louis XIV, there resulted over a 
space of three-score years thirty-four folio volumes of the Bytcnttnat 
kislmae scriplof^ sarii, more familiarly dted as '*the Byzantine of the 
Louvre." Of individual scholars, none did more than the erudite and 
indefatigable Du Cange, who left a Hisioire de I'mpirt ConslonitMpU 
sous Iss smpirtursfranfats, and put scholars into even deeper obligation 
by the instrument he provided in his Ciossarium midict ti infimcs 
grascitoiis^ 'Htis counterpart to his Latin glossary appeared when the 
author was seventy. Not to be fo^otten also is Montfaucon, important 
for Greek palaeography and epigraphy. 

But after these promising beginnings something worse than neglect 
ensued, The eighteenth century turned a blast of withering scorn upon 
the Byzantine Empire. An empire exemplifying "a thousand years of 
decadence" was just the thing for the deadly thrusts of Voltaire or the 
solemn and judidal sentences of Gibbon. Its history "contains nothing 
but declamations and miracles: it is the disgrace of the human mind" 
(Voltaire);* "is nothing but a tissue of revolts, seditions and perfidies" 
(Montesquieu) "presents a disgusting picture of imbecility; wretched, 
nay insane passions stille the growth of all that is noble" (Hegel).* 
The term "Bas-empire" had a most convenient double entendre. Nor 
did the first great scholars of the nineteenth century escape the myopia 
of their illustrious predecessors. Savigny in his History of Roman Law 
gave no attention to the continued existence and development of Roman 

> J^n Mertreuii. Su irail (Pftrt*. lS43'^a S v.). 2, preface. 17*1$. Of 

cewal editon of Byaenlkne work* in the ■iiteenth and early eeventeenth century. Vwiliev 
(e. }). 1.13. mentiooe Kierenymus Wojf in Germany. MeurUua in Hell&Ad, and two Creeks. 
Alemanrtue and AiUtlui in Italy. 

' Ia pyrrfienisrHi 4t cb. xv. quoted in Vaailiev fn. 11, t. IS. 

* C^tSiroti^nt sttt tn it fe t'fnitut 4«i R9»ani ti it itur ikoi^t. eh. cd, quoted 
idl'd. 

• Uttvn 9H Ikt Pkil»»fhy af HiMry. tr. from the Gemuin by J. Sibree (Loedoo, 1890), 
SaS. quoted in full io ibH.. 1,17. 
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law in the Eastern Empire; Guiaot did not find Byzantine culture worth 
mentioning in a history of civiliaation in Europe; and Lecky declared 
the “universal verdict of history” upon the Byzantine Empire to be 
"that it constitutes, with scarcely an exception, the most thoroughly 
base and despicable form that civilization has yet assumed.” ‘ Gibbon 
had mordantly summarized his mcinum cPus with the wadsi 1 have 
described the triumph of barbarism and religion.” 

Yet active hostility was perhaps something better than complete 
oblivion. If the whole truth is not seen, half of it may still become ap¬ 
parent- Montesquieu, in his Considholions sur les Ctfusw de la grandeur 
d€S Romoins tt de Uur dkadenee (1734), cited above, devoted the four 
final chapters to the Byzantine Empire, thereby recognizing it as a 
continuation of Roman history, It is true that he ^ent an entire chap¬ 
ter in elucidating the miracle of its preservation as ftr as 1453, in view 
of its great defects; yet to read Montesquieu is not wholly without 
profit, and Sorel has it "a masterly account and a model inter¬ 
pretation. ” ’ The percepikpo of historic continuity is a well-known merit 
of Gibbon’s wwk. lu adequacy for a history o( the Eastern Empire, how¬ 
ever, is marred by a double defect. Gibbon did not possess a command 
of Greek ounpar^le to his facility in Latin. For his more deuiled and 
valuable accounts down to the year 518 be had the guidance of Tille- 
mont,* but after this point the loes of such a guide becomes painfully 
evident. Secondly, Gibbon exerdsed all too constantly what Freeman 
termed his ’’matchless faculty of sarcasm and depreciation.” Without 
incurring the charge of falsifying or historical carelessness, he managed 
always to turn the worst side outward. The mere mechanical allotment 
of space teetifi^ to bis contempt: after having spent page after page 
upon the Antonines, he finished off the rulen from Hersdius down to 
Isaac Angelus in a ringle chapter. Still, if Gibbon’s color be wrong and 
whole portions of Byzantine history were still obscure terrain in his day. 
the hand of a genius had touchsd the subject and helped to ensure it 
life.* For most of the nineteenth century, English-speaking readers 
derived their knowledge of Byzanti\ 2 m from his pages. 

If others, particularly In France, cultivated Byzantine studies with 
lees of an animus than the righteenth-century thinkers mentioned, their 
talents were of an inferiOT order. Le Quien's Oriens Chrislianus (1740) 
was not without its good pwnts: but when Lebeau undertook a very 

• WUliacn U^r. Huitfy ^ (» (New Ynk end 

Londoa. ldlO.Zv.>. K. 13. 

• Albert Sorti. (Zed cd.. I^ne. 1S8S>. S4. quoted to Vmbev (d. 1), I. IS. 

‘ Le Nain 6t lUkmont. Huuitt i§t s 4 b mMc ptiMtt ( Drj w el i. 16S(^173S. 

S V) 

• Por cntk^ <4 Gibbon tee PraenMn. Bavt, mU Srd eer. (London. 

1S79). Z34-3S. end Vaaikv (a. It. 1. lS-21 
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detailed tieatment he “noya cette histoire sous le flot d’ennui qui 
s’4chappe des trente volumes oil il pr^tendit la raconter,” « His His- 
toire du Bas-Empin was carried on by a continuator* but its twenty- 
seven volumes (1755-86) are defunct today. Lebeau had small Greek 
himself, and made uncritical use of Latin translations. Some interest 
attaches to a reissue at Paris (1824-36, 24 v.) by two Orientalists, 
Saint Martin, a specialist in Armenian, and Brosset, a specialist in 
Georgian history. Thdr addition from oriental sources, notably Ar¬ 
menian, were something of an innovation. The nine-volume Histoire 
du BaS'Empire of J, C. Royou was only a journalistic effort to replace 
the "unreadable'' Lebeau; it lacks all scholarly merits. In the field of 
Byzantine history the record of the dghteenth century was a sorry one 
of incompetency, ignorance, or arrant prejudice. 

Slowly the nineteenth century inaugurated the revival- Romanticism 
and nationalism both played their part, as will appear. Schlosser’s 
volume in 1812 on the Iconoclastic Emperors was a brave but isolated 
venture. ‘ * The definite turn of the tide can be traced to three influences: 
the travel literature written by gentlemen scholars on the Near East, 
the war for Greek independence and Phil-hcUenism, and the controversy 
raised by Fallmerayer’s racial theories. 

Napoleon's expedition to Egypt and Syria in 1798 had drawn the 
eyes of the world towards the L^ant. The works on travel in Greece 
and Asia Minor which are listed in the French, German, and particu¬ 
larly English book catalogues of the first half of the nineteenth century 
found an indulgent public- Written by men trained in the classics, and 
sometimes Trith a modicum of training in archaeology or numismatics, 
they could also interest serious scholars. It was to Colonel William 
Martin Leake, "Model Traveller," as William Miller calls him, that 
Finlay later dedicated the fourth volume of his History of Greece.'* 
After a government mission to Greece in 1799. Leake return^ again to 
study contemporary conditions there, to identify sites and to collect 
coins and inscriptions of value for Byzantine times as well as classical 
antiquity- The English public could also rely upon such works as Ed¬ 
ward Giffard's A Short Visit to ike Ionian Islands, Athens, and ths 


** Quoted from C^arlei Pith] in Byiantiniicht (n. U. 1-13. 

HiUoifa iu Bss~Smpir« dtpw Cansloniin luiru'd pHn 4* Co*U^t%mplt m 14S3 
(Paru. 1803. 4 v.). 

>' Pfiedrtch Chrinopb Seblowtr, GaAkku ia* hilirtUimtaSen Katw Sas ostrdmtsciM 
Rekka (PmUefurt, ISU). 

. . vhoM lone «nd laborious ex«rtior» in eltaring the aAd«at huMryotCr^ mm 
obscurity, and the m^em fram mig e praoitation, have merited the applause ol Britain sod 
the gratitude of Oreeee.” On Leake's travels, cp. BR. XXIV (l8ld-15,359-^9). He was the 
author of Reaearchas in Orttet (ISU). Trauli in tka Marta (1330). Trsaals in Hankam Gaaett 
(1833). Numimaiaa MtUanics (1S&4). aod Mber works: all figure procoineotly tn Finlay's 
footnotes. 
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and William Mare's Journal of o Tour in Grtect and tht Ionian 
Islands,^* and Christopher W«dswortb's Athons and AUioa: Journal of a 
Tkere.^ 

Travel literature was increased in ydume, but eclipsed In interest by 
the Greek war (or indepeDdezu:& The cause of this little nation sub¬ 
merged under the barbarian of the Turks awakened all over Europe the 
fervor of a War of UberatioiL Today, when the classics are less honored 
in edacational systems, it is difficult to realise the enthusiasm for the 
land of Homer and Plato in the early mncteenth century. Men re¬ 
minded themselves that the Mmea was the hmne of the Lacedaemonians 
who died at Thermopylae under Leonidas. Fallmerayer as a lieutenant 
in the Bavarian army against Napolewi had exhorted his comrades 
about the camp fires at night to bravery and self-sacrifice by citing the 
examples of the Romans from his classical texts. The interest of Lord 
Byron (d. Ifi24) and Hobhouse in the Greek struggle is a matter of 
common knowledge. Geneva had its Eynard, Gennany its Wilhelm 
Muller, and America ia Dr. Howe. The whole philhellenic move¬ 
ment raised the question of the continuity of Greek history, and stimu¬ 
lated interest in the histcey of the Greeks in the Middle Ages. Niebuhr 
and Bekkar in 1828 began publication of a coepus of Bysantine his¬ 
torians (known as the Bonn edition) which dragged on until 1897 and is 
'*the most lamenubly feeble production ever given to the world by 
Gennan scholars of great reputation.” The year 1828 also saw the 
appearance of BOckh’s Corpus Inseriptionum Oratcorum. the first col¬ 
lection of epigraphic sources of value for the Bysantine period. 

Yet it may be questioned whether even the universal atmosphere of 
sympathy arid emotionalism which swept Europe during the Greek war 
of liberation in the third decade of the last century would have produced 
the spate of literature <» Byzantium which the subsequent years wit¬ 
nessed, if it had not been for FaJlmoayer’s heresy. Jakob Philipp Fall- 
merayer (1791-1861) ^ began life as a poor peasant’s son at TschOtsch. 
in Che Tyrol, south of the Old Rhaetian episcopal seat of Brixen. As 
a choir b^ in the cathedral school there he acquired a sound founda¬ 
tion in Greek, but felt his surroundings stifling, and fled during the 
Tyrolese revolt of 1809 to the more liberal air of Bavarian Salzburg. 

X Lttidofi. 1SS7. r«vk««d Is Qk. UX (10?>. 21^40. 

'• EdinSws^ 1242. revkvtd M.. LXX <1S42}. 

•• LonOort, IMS. reviewed Mi.. LXIV (1839). 64-0. 

Bury*! intfodtKtion to GnoH, 1 , p. slis; 9 . review el NMesfar*! C^rptu SeripUrvm In 
FQg, X (1S32). 102-21. 

•* See hie own SttUi^n uh 4 Srimmfrmtm m rnttutm LeSen; the ekeUh hy Ceorie M. 
Thomu. editor of bk Gfsammtio Wttin (l..eiisi(. ISSI. 2 v.^i eod the chirminc eecey in 
Ludwif Scrab. AerMTefr in Tinl(Mmnh. 1697). 4044. FelliDasrer‘e Guemmat Werke 
were reviewed in SAR, XCIX (1864). 261-67. 
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For two years he followed theology and the Semitic languages, support- 
mg himself as a private tutor. Then he shifted to Landshut, where the 
University of Bavaria was located before it was removed to Munich, 
and after a brief fling at law, finally found his metier in history and 
philology. The Napoleonic Wars of 1813 called the young student, like 
hundreds of his fellows, to join the colors. While on garrison duty at 
Lindau (on Lake Constance) after the second peace of Paris, he devoted 
his leisure to Modem Greek, Turkish, and Per^an. Receivir^ his dis¬ 
charge from the army in 1818, he became instructor at the gymnasium 
at Augsbu^, and soon advanced to the lectureship of history at the 
Lyceum of Landshut, To obtain a gold prize m^al offered by the 
Univer^ty of Copenhagen, he produced the Gtschichie dts Kaiseriums 
von T'rapciunt (Munich, 1827).It rested upon diligent and iad^jendent 
researches in Greek and Oriental manuscripts at Vienna and in the 
library of Cardinal Bessarion in Venice. Although the greatness of the 
Empire of Trebisond had filled the songs of medieval Europe, the story 
of three centuries (1204-1426) had been lost, and Gibbon himself had 
given up all hopes for the recovery of its history. By discoveri:^ the 
chronicle of Michael Panaretos and drafting Turkish and Persian 
manuscripts into service, Fallmerayer was able to cast a brilliant light 
upon this forgotten period. Europe had a right to expect much of this 
comij^ scholar. 

Between 1831 and 1847 Fallmerayer travelled much in the East.*' 
After the revolution of 1848 he was invited to a chair of history in 
Munich, and made delegate to the Frankfort Cor^;ress. His independ¬ 
ent views spoiled his chances with either ride, and after following the 
rump-parliament to Stuttgart he lost his position and had to fiee to 
Switzerland until the amnesty of 1850. After 1849 he lived in compara¬ 
tive retirement. Four years before had appeared the work that made 
him famous in German literature. The Fragmtniv aus dm Orient 
were the precipitation of his travels, and thrir exquisite style caused 
their author to pass generally under the appellation of "the Frag- 
mentist." Here the poet spoke in the idyllic descriptions of Eastern 
scenery. In the GennaQ public's mind, they were the epitome of that 
travel literature already referred to.** 

For the hitlorians of Tr«bbond. mc Gibbon, VI, 421 note. 

* In 1831^ he vivied Egypt. FBlniinc. Syria. Cyprus. Rhodes. Constantinople, CkeMe, 
and Naples, lie was in the company of Count Ostefinann Tolstoi ol Rmsia. a staunch patron 
of hk. In 1S3S he went to southern France and Italy: in 1 MO (after spending moot of the pre- 
cvhnf Sovg yeva with the Count it Geneva) he viaiied Consuntcooplc, Trebisond, Atho^ 
Mae^onia. 'rileasaly. and Greece, and alter smotboc stay at Munich be waa back in Palatine, 
SiTM. and Aw Minor in LM7. 

" Siuctiart. IMS. 2 v,; Sod ^ lo 1 v., with iatroductlon by C. M. Thonaa. 1877. 

'* "The stiUnaaolUiepsJffl grovea and the raumurolUve streams, thsirafranc air and the 
gorgeous sunset, the cayueryofcuioaaodtbe luxury of life, all the sadneMandalltheeplesdor 
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Fifteen years before Fallmerayer had given Europe its first rude 
shock. Picture the horror of the curious Phil-hellene in 1830, who con¬ 
sidered the Greek kingdom now at last established, and read at the very 
start of the preface of the Cischkfue der Halbinstl Morec: 

Da$ Occhlecht der Helloen i9( in Europe au^erottet, . , . Eine Tneifache Erd- 
sdvchCe, au« Truxnmcm und Moder sw«ier wuen und verscbiedeneo Metuchenrassen 
au^faSuft, d«ckec die GrSber dieeee altan Volkee. . , . Deno auch nkht tin Tropfen 
ScMen und ungermschten Hellenenblutes Hieeset in den Adem der christUchen G^dl- 
kerung des heutigen Griechenlands ’* 

Failmerayer’s startlii^ thesis was that the old Hellenic stock had been 
completely displaced by succes^ve invasions of Slavs and Albanians. 
The modem Greeks were a morsel nation. A later treatise maintained 
that from the sixth to the tenth century Athens lay waste and empty 
and without a history.” Philanthropic souls felt th^ were being made 
a laughing-stock; the newly-risen Greek nation mentioned Failmerayer's 
name with loathing and vindictive hatred; diplomats resented the rise 
of an historical theory which would justify Russia’s pretensions toward 
Constantinople. But in the face of the hue and cry the Bavarian teacher 
stood at bay, and the controversy led to ethnographic studies which 
opened the eyes of European scholars to the importance of the Slav 
factor in the Byzantine Middle Ages- The sweeping generalizations of 
Fallmerayer were quite untenable, but Europe was soon disappointed 
that the revived Greek race failed to produce geniuses comparable to 
those of antiquity.*® Zinkeisen was the first opponent to see the light 
and establish the right method; a systematic reading of the Byzantine 
historians. Hopf, another critic, reduced Fallmerayer’s thesis to the 
more reasonable statement that there is a large admixture of Slavonic 
blood in the veins of the modem Greek.*’ 

of th« Saft.^^re novhffe reodered more vividly in tbe . . . Well miKht 

Abd-Ul*Me(bcbid. in eilent nproacK of GeniUAy, dec«ate bim witb tbe brilliant order of 
Nacbfto-Uuchan.“fV4ft (n.ISK28d. 

" Stuticart end TQbingnt. 1830-36, 2 v. In 1. Vol. I, preface, pp. iu4v, 

" Wtkien Sinfiuis kttu di« BtsMamg CrUektniandt dtttth dU Stavtn a/ des Sckicktal itr 
Siadt Alktn uni itr Land^kdlt Autke? (1835): ep. alao "Oaa AJbaneeuche Element in Gri^ 
cbenlaad," Adkandlunttn dtr hialtriithm /TIam der ktl bdytnsfhtn Akademtt (Musicb). 
Vin. pc li (1S67), 417-87. pt. Ui (1860), 660-736, and IX, pt. i (1862). 1-110. 

SuntnuLTucd inGuatav Hctisbcrg, Gtitkichu OrkcktnisMdt. 1,121-29; and VauJiev (a, 1), 
1. 213-16. 

** '* AU earoe expectiag to And the PeloponneeiM filled with Plutarch’» men, and all relumed 
Clvnkinc the inhaMtacm of Newgate more moral," Mid Sir Cbarlee Napier. 

^ It may put Fallmenyer'i labor* and vhtinc* in a clearer L|bt if he ia contidcred aaeomc- 
thing ol a Slavophobe. The bereic Hellenes whim Europe ebeered were to him but a confused 
horde of Slavs masking the grim and insidbua advance of Russia. To weaken the Ottoman 
Empire waa to eubvert Germany. "Deetroy Constantinople, and dam up the Bosphona.” he 
cried to the nalesmcn of Europe long before the Crimean War. "or tbe Conacks will be upon 
you," Prom the fifth to the thirteenih century, and again in the nineteenth, iheetrcam of 
Slavic deairee bat moved loucbward. " No longer content with tbe bireb-juice of the north. 
Oog eravoe (be orangee of tbe South. Tbe grapee of Kerasant taaie sweeter co hi»w than the 
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Fallmerayer is a case of those scholars who do otherwise than they 
intend. His contentions do not have the support of modem scholars; his 
very boldness and obstinacy have led to his discredit, and even original¬ 
ity has been denied him; but the lustory of Byzantium and of the Balkan 
nations owes him much. Since his day the Byzantine Empire has be¬ 
come a chapter in the history of nations, and no one has cultivated it 
more avidly than the Slavs.** 

The outstanding works of the second third of the nineteenth century 
were dther treatises on Graeco-Roman law, oi general histories of 
Byzantium. Harking back to the traditions of the ^teenth-century 
French school of Cujas, and contemning Savigny’s neglect, Heimbach 
produced a six-volume edition of the Basilica (1835^). and Mortreuil 
wrote a Hisloirs du droU bysantin (1843). At Heidelbe^ Karl Eduard 
Zachariae von Lingenthal lectured on Graeco-Roman law.** and his 
solid researches culminated in the C^ehickis dts Grieehisck-Rdmischen 
Rechis (1^6-64) and the great collection of the Jus GnKCO'Ramanum 
(1866-84). 

Meanwhile in England the mantle of Gibbon had fallen upon Geoj^ 
Finlay (1799-1875).*" Two men could hardly be further apart in life 
and temperament. Bom of Scotch parents at Faversham in Kent. 
Finlay studied for the law at Glasgow, and then crossed the Channel to 
(idttingen. But the serious young student of Roman jurisprudence 
became enthralled with the fascinating question of Greek independence. 
“ I conversed much with everybody I met who had visited Greece, read 
all the works of modern travellers, and associated a great deal with the 
only Greek who was then studying at (jdttii^en.” In 1823 he trans¬ 
ferred his studies to Greek soil, met Lord Byron and Sir Charles Napier, 
and for two months spent nearly every evenii^ discus«og Greek affairs 
with the former. (Quitting the peninsula for reasons of health after a 
stay of more than a year, he came to Edu^uigh University and took his 
examinations for the Scottish bar. But life at home was dull, and the 
voice of Hellas could not be reasted. In 1827 Finlay took part in the 
attempt of Lord Cochrane and Sir Richard Church to relieve Athens, 


whortle-bertka oT SmoleneSc,” If Ru*i4 with fU tlBcd Pttihboa one in bl«4 atrf fcifl. 
MMM ConftaMmopleand tha tllirrinn triangle, he warned. itwUl be maarcf ol the Ola World. 

Europe’a future liaat theBoephorusI VriR Cn. J), 286-S7. _ , ,, , 

* The Ru»ian ByaantinieU are convecuenUy nrromansed in Vasiliev <n. 1). 1. 4Z-6Z. 

■ H. Moueier. " Chariee-Edouard Zaehmit Ton Lingenthal,’' la Nout*iU rttui «« 

Hw illumiMting autobiography ia prin^ to H. F^Tos^a ediUw^f 


EHR XLl (ISM). 6M-2&: BR. CXLYIJI (18?S), 23S-62: UBR. XXII (lS64-55),3*3-7Sj 
FM. XXX (ISM). 4S0-65. 
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With Greek independence attained, he determined to settle down in his 
adopted land, and aid in its economic recovery. He purchased an estate, 
but his hopes of introducii^ more efficient agricultural methods merely 
brought him to bankruptcy in a very short time. Unembittered by his 
experience, Finlay turned to cultivate the fields of Greek hisb^ and to 
excavate the treasures of her past. The series of volumes which began 
in 1S43 with Greece under the Romans and which his editor Tozer later 
combined in seven volumes under a comprehensive title *' cov^ two 
millenniums of the life of the Greek nation "in Roman subjection, By¬ 
zantine servitude, and Turkish slavery." Rnlay decided that "two 
thousand years of suffering have not obliterated the national character, 
nor extii^ished the national ambition.” A keen observer who in all 
cases departed from his contemporary surroundings, Finlay traced back 
link by link the chain of political, social, ecclesiastical, and especially 
economic conditions which explain the Attic peasant of today, and of aQ 
intervening ages since the peasant of Alexander the Great. He was 
more co ncer ned with internal history than with external events. He 
brought a great mass of new knowlige, and illuminated his material 
with fresh reflections. Freeman, writing shortly after the mid-century 
(1855), hailed it as the greatest work in English historit^aphy &nce 
Gibbon. The whole bespeaks original study and a keen awareness of the 
subject, and abounds in modem analogies; but Finlay wrote when no 
monographs existed to guide or control him, Gregorovius pointed out 
that it was written u^thout the use of any archival material; and by the 
end of the century Diehl dismissed the work as superficial. Yet Gibbon 
and Finlay remain the only Englishmen who have treated the entire 
eleven centuries of the Eastern Empire. The author who had begun to 
write the history of the Greek Revolution finally took up Byzantine 
Justory because without it he could not make the story of modem Greece 
intelli^ble. As Greece, and not Constantinople, fonns the center of his 
picture, the work is not wholly homogeneous.** 

Meanwhile French interest in the Balkans and Greece had increased 
A host of books on the subject poured from the press,** the most notable 
of which was Edgar Quinet’s La Grke modeme el de ses ropporls asec 
ratUtquiii (1830). In 1828 Charles X sent out a geographical and 
archaeol^ical expedition to Greece; later Louis Philippe, urged by 
Guizot, his minister, sent Texier to Asia Minor; and in 1842 Lc Bas 

• I A 9f Gttettjmn Its Coneu4S( fiy Ikt Romw ik< pTts«^ Tim*. B. C. UA. D. 

JSe4 (Otlwd. IS77). The portfoi from 14S S.C. to 1453 a.D. hw «l«o been tramltUd urto 
Gcrmam. , , 

For hk own tamrairy oi his diviaioo of Greek htstorv 146 B.C. into six periods, see 

Towr's edition (rv. Si). I, xvii-xis. . 

*• For a list ol them see Louis Halpbcn, ~La Rouimnee d« 1 hittaire anclenne en Prance, 
•tU. CXVI (1914), 47-$a 
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brought back a great collection of ancient Greek inscriptions.** Hnally, 
in 1846 Ibe ficole francaise at Athens was established, though in the 
first years it pursued archaeology and art more than history. 

While Finlay was writing her history, Hellas might also lay claim to 
the filial labors of a native professor at the University of Athens. 
Papparigopoulos (1815-1891) followed briefer studies by a history 
of his people whose five volumes occupned him for thirty years.” The 
work is significant for being cmnposed in the modem Greek vernacular. 
Nearly four of the volumes pertain to the Byiantine period. A strongly 
nationalistic tone carries his narrative, and he asserted that the HeQenic 
reforms of the eighth century (his favorite epoch was that of the Icono¬ 
clastic emperors) were from a social viewpant broader and more sys¬ 
tematic than those essayed later in the West. Indeed they failed because 
they were too advanced for their time and led to a reaction. He went 
so far as to claim that Byzantine Hellenism was the inspiration and 
ancestor of modem Hellenism, and assumed some national spirit to have 
existed through all the centuries. For foreign readers he summarized his 
results in a French volume, the Misloire de la cmlisalion helUnique, 
and presented a similar r4sum4 in Greek to his own nation.*^ Lack of 
an index or documentation makes it difficult to consult or vmfy his 
work, Vasiliev allows him merit for having brought out the importance 
and the complexity of the Iconoclastic movement. 

More substantial than rither of these two works was one of German 
authorship. Unfortunately the history of Carl Hopf (1832-73) ® 
never became accessible to the general public, but was “buried," as 
Gregorovius put it, “in the catacombs of the encyclopedia of Ersch and 
Gruber." ” This form of publication also precluded the addition of any 
table of contents or mdex. Hopf was one of the tireless scholars of his 
century, a native of Westphalia, where his father was a secondary 
school teacher and especially interested in Homer. From his youth 
Hopf manifested a remarkable memory and a gift for languages. He 
made his studies at Bonn, became assistant there, and was drawn to 
the period of Greek history under the Frankie domination after 1204. 


Halphen, tee. <6.. 53 uvS 6OT» For a fuU account of thu aubject, »ec Rent Canat, U 
renamoRce 44 la Orie« I6i0-60 iPam. 1911). cht U-ui. 

• £« (Athen., 1S60-77. 5^; 

Karolidcs. Athana, 192S, 6 v.). rcvie*ed ui RH, VII (1878), 133-^. and IX (18^h 
» Tlw Pemch volume appeared in Pari*, 1S78, The work wGreek was entiUed Th* MM 
Insitutuu fCttvat^iht Hisiory of Cfca Gmk PeopU (Athena. 1699). 

■ BiBliOffraphy tti Ztitchifi, IV (1895), 240- <. 

■ CwelSlUf GfUck4nitn4s tom B<pnnt iti MiatloHert kMOnffu (1^-48)^ 

volurws LXXXV and LXXXVI of the 

KuntU (Quotation from Ferdinand Oregcrovm Gtsckieku *» Stodl AiMn m Mtiulotta 
(3td ed., Stuusan, 1S69, Sv.). I, p. nx. 
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In 1S53-54 he made his first jcKinwy to Italy. Diligent labors in private 
archives led to the publication <rf various documents and rrwnographs on 
the history of individual Frankish kingdoms in Greece itself and on the 
Aegean islands. Advanced to a professorship at Grei^vald, and later 
made librarian and professor at Kdnigsberg, Hopf cwitinued his re¬ 
searches in the later Middle Ages. On a second journey (1861-63) to 
Genoa, Naples. Palermo. Malu, Corfu, Zante, Scyros, Naxos, and 
Greece, he collected an enonnous number of manuscripts; but death cut 
him off in his prime befcee be to able to edit than. The chief study 
which h* left behind was la^y a political history, written with an 
extraordinary fidelity to detail, baaed upoi archival matter and often 
upon his own cdlected manuscripts. It centers upon the Prankish 
period, and TO the first thorough account of the external history of this 
period, not only in the chief centers, but also throughout the small 
islands. As not all of his manuacripU have yet been published, the work 
on occa^on takes the place of a primary source. 

Hopfs work was a revelation, and contained a scholarly polemic 
against the theories of FaUmerayer up<m the question of the Slavs in 
Greece. But it lacked the ben^t of a final revision, and iu execrable 
style masked the real achievements. Luckily Gustav Hertsberg * 
popularised Hopfs reeearchea in his Ctschtekii Griichmlands (1876-78) 
and the Ctsehiehit der Byianiitm imd da osmanisckm Rticha (1883), 
the first of which Diehl, in 1901, called the best manual on the subject. 
Gregorovius himself turned Hopfs pages to good account, and he has 
remained a quarry tot many lesser writers. His manuscripts are pre¬ 
served in the Berlin national library. 

While dealing with Hopf, it is p rop er to mention Gregorovius’ con¬ 
tribution. Famous for his history of Rome in the Middle Ages, the great 
scholar was led to study another center of culture. His Guchichit drr 
Siadt Alhm im MilitkUtr (Stuttgart. 1889) declared that Hopf was the 
basis fcr all future investigatioDs; but his own Ixilliant study utilized 
new-found materials and added the cultural phases which Hopf gen¬ 
erally neglected. The story of the famous dty was carried down to the 
nineteenth century, with the empire as a background. 

French schclar^p could point to a few contributions in the first 
six decades of the century, but they were chieAy the works of scat- 

* He%»bers ww a Mudeot of Crack aail Rmbbo afibqattr. then baeaiee intercaied in 
the Middle He waa BO odci^ arriltf bnaeIC t^a CeackwM GrUcktnJtnds ttti dtm 
Aht**i*n miiiktH Caftew Ks atr G i f i i mi rl cenpriaed 4 vritams (Gcptha, tS7S-79). iha 
other work. drr wU da e wewm S w RneJm ku Snd4 d4s iKkeaknirM 

(Barlki. ISSSj. a Ruacitn cnuwlatiM waa publiabad at Mcacow (ISSS). by P. V. 
aesobrcMv, which adch^nsMuriMoftha neat woriidoee by RuaaUn aehatan. parUcularly 
on intenul iAaVt. wid cMPfi^niatcd Hertsbarf oo court ceroaookL iflduKry and paaant 
bfe, aerfdooi and taxation 
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tered philolc^sts, or oi students of jurisprudence already mentioned. 
Buchon was the first after Du Cange to resume the treatment of the 
Latin Empire and the Frankish states in Hellas. No scholar may forget» 
however, the Patrologia Oraeca of the AbW Migne (165 volumes, Greek 
and Latin, 1857-66) which with all its faults remains the most com* 
plete collection of Byzantine texts. But any widespread interest in 
Byzantium did not appear in France, until the years 1868 to 1870. 
In the former year the £cole Pratique des Hautes filudes was estab¬ 
lished; in the latter year Rambaud published his Cffnslmlin Porphy- 
rogMU. It inaugurated a new period, when the rash composition of 
general histories was replaced by careful monographs, and Rambaud 
thus initiated the scientific handling of Byzantine history.*’ In the 
study of a single ruler he combined a critical examination of the his* 
torians and literature of his era, a lucid exposition of the status of the 
provinces and vassal states, a sketch of the neighbors of the Empire, 
and a new concept of Byzantine history. Many regretted that Rambaud 
did not make Byzantium the field of his life work, but let himself be 
drawn away first to Rusda, and then to French civilization. He re¬ 
turned to his earlier field only in a few essays, and the sketch in the 
Hist&ir€ ginirale which he edited together with Lavisse. Nonetheless, 
his first great work helped to stimulate French scholars into an energy 
which threatened the leadership in Byzantine studies formerly held by 
Germany and England. 

For the last thirty years of the nineteenth century the tide of en¬ 
thusiasm continued to rise. Historian after historian marvelled at the 
injustice or blindness of their predecessors, These apologistt for By¬ 
zantine civilization wrote with almost the fervor of the Romanticists 
who had restored the Middle Ages of the West.’* BikeUs wrote from 
the point of view of a Greek in whose brain the ideas of the Greek insur¬ 
rection were still vibrating. Frederic Harrison, Rambaud, and Diehl 
alleged that the bulk of the odium cast upon the Byzantine Empire was 
due to the Latin Church, No empire, it was asserted, could face in¬ 
credible dangers and difficulties for eleven centuries without manifesting 
weaknesses or yielding to vices; but the strange vitality of the Byzantine 

Jma-A. C. BuchoA, Rt<hmhts tl mdftinx p«uT tmir S hiiloin i* M 
/wiMiw «jtt XI{P. XIV*. tl XV*dms Utpwintta. iimtmithti* rSmpiniTK (P^ 
ISiO, Z pt*,, 1 r.): tt * rkAhuirnmi Frant^ix tuE(6H 6i I 

RambAud, Vmpir* at* 4itih»a sUtU: Pafp^ytofpnU* (Pari*. 1670). 

InGtfmtny he wuafitkipttad by Itozenrtlhef'imaffilfleaHworic.PWiw, 

UaTUinapal. ttin UUn, ttint SthrifUn, Hn4UiptK^acktStki»ma <RefSn*burf. 8 v.). 

“ Frtcman (r. 9), 234-40, dwuwn anely ai»d comprchenaivdy the caow* te Uift lonf 

***« au maytn S|<. U. froto Greek In W French by 6iw3« Lesrtnd 

(Pm IS7S), 1S9. 
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civilisation was lauded.^* They stRSded the merits of the Eastern 
Empire as a bulwark Ux the kingdoms of the West against the Arabs, 
Turks, and Slavs, and its cooenbutions to medieval civilisaticm. Schlum- 
berger finally wrote, with the poetic diction of the French savant, of 
*‘la belle et palpitante histoire de Byaance.” ** 

The nationalistic spirit which surged upward impetuously among the 
Slavic nations led them to investigate tb^ past history, and for materi¬ 
als they were obliged to search Byzantine chroniclers. Every step in 
the research of these historians was a corresponding revelation for the 
student of Bysantium itself. In addiikn to Paparrigopoulos’ work upon 
the Greeks, already mentioned, prominent exam^es of such indirectly 
useful works may be fouitd in JUe&ek'i Geschichie Bulgartn (187S). or 
Xenopol's dss Ronutins (1896). Western writers themselves 

were subdividing the Empire; thus FaUmerayer's Motm was a predeces¬ 
sor of Gregcvoviue* Gtsckkhlt dtr Stcdi Atkin, and of Diehl’s VAjriqut 
bytanlini (1896). For Italy, there was Hodgkin’s Italy and Her Invaden, 
Diehl’s tludts sur radminiitraiion kyumiint dans ttxarchal df Ravenm 
(1888), and Hartmann’s Unltrsuchmim tur Gtickickli irt byiantin- 
Uchm VtTwaUunt in Halim (1889). Brooks ^ and Va^liev *• began to 
open a new field in Anib-Bysantine relations. By the early nineties, 
there could be no doubt of it: Byzantine history was an established 
discipline all by itself, a subject which no scholar need be ashamed of, 
and one which empbyed as acute and delicate tools as any other field 
of history. But labors oq the prodigious front of such a medieval civi¬ 
lisation were still largely scattered or separated by luttional boundaries; 
and there was no organisaikm or division of tabor. 

The intematu^alisaticei of Byzantine history, if one may employ 
the term, was largely the work of one man and one organ: Karl Krum- 
bacher’s Bytanltnisekr Ztilsckrijt. The year 1892 which saw its estab¬ 
lishment was a landmark. The new journal became a clearing-house for 
recent researches, an indispensable bibliographical tod in a difficult 
field, ^ and set new and broad standards for work in Byzantine civiliza¬ 
tion. Kiurabacher (1856-1909) * could never have be^ his review so 

*• RimbAud (n. 42). quoUi^ from Mihmi n. wnUa p. ?iH: ''L’aiW(R.c«tt«vfeilleteTui>«, 
apptnit cooiflac une jtuAC part* d’*r «( de picR** pceciauMk" 

* L'dp»pt« tt, p. tL 

e W, Brook*. ** Byaaikm vmI Anla te Ok Tte« of tb* B*flr Abb^Oo, 760-S13." 
SHR. XV (ISCO). 7SS-47. and other «tkl*e bp the hum ntbv iM, XVI (ISOl), S4-»: 
"The Arab* in Aaia Miftor (641-750). freoi AnbtoSovee^" /wtn ta /*/ HtUtnit Studiti. XVIII 
<1396). 162-206: aad itU.. XIX (ISSS). 19 ff. 

* d ia Aiakta mt it U ijmalit mmritnm (SL Peteraburt. 1900). 

* Por «0fM notion of the (UEcultia* of obnott with BOdem ByaoUae reaearcbea. 

•ee the artkla ef DiM n RSH (cx, 1). 177-22S. 

'*See pretaee to Bytmimittkt ZrOMkrifi. XIX (1900), pp. frvt, with pertrail, uid tbe 
complete tiu of Ue initjncs Mi.. 70(^46; aae aliD Kart DieOkh. to Bitgr^kiteku Jokrtueh 
tmd dtulsclm ffikroht XIV (19U). 136-42; tb* aUB. ‘'Zw CadScbtttia SO Karl Krum- 
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successfully, however, if it had not been that his Gesckickie dtr bytan^ 
tiniscken Littiralur published the year before (18&1) had put him at once 
at the head of the German Byzantinists. He was a native of Kuemach, 
in Bavaria, and then professor of medieval and modem Greek at 
Munich (1897-1909), Readir^ a history of the Greek war for inde¬ 
pendence as a boy determined bis future; he became an ard^t Phil- 
hellene, His studies were made in Munich and Leipaig, and he began to 
teach at the former place in 1891. The Bavarian government established a 
special chair for this founder of medieval and modem Greek philology, and 
his seminar became the world center for these studies. But his spirit swept 
far beyond the confines of mere philology. The Ceschichie der byiantin- 
iscken Litttratur was virtually an encyclopedia of Byzantine culture. Bury 
said of the second edition that it was "a work whose reputation is now so 
thoroughly established that it would be an impertinence to praise it.” 
Its bibliographies still form the greatest single tool of any Byzantinist, 
Krumbacher appreciated that Byzantine studies labored under the 
double burden of dilettantism and the lack of any organ of coordinatioa 
The famous charter essay in the first issue of his Zfilsekrifi set forth the 
aims and indicated the scope of the science of Byzanitnisiik which herein 
declared its right to a separate and individual existence, No longer 
should it be a mere auxiliary study, or a contemptible appendix to 
classical philology and history. Here was a “grand, articulate, pregnant 
history,” to be studied primarily for its own sake, In turn, it might be 
expected to throw light on classical and Romance philology, on the 
Savic tongues, theology, the legend and story literature of the Occident, 
innumerable fields of history, geography, ethnography, art, Roman and 
Turkish law, and medicine. A journal as Krumbacher planned it would 
be possible only with the co-operation of many lands; it wduld publish 
articles in any of the chief European languages. ** To preserve the needed 
unity of a civilization, it welcomed essays upon social, economic, in¬ 
tellectual. and aesthetic problems as well as political and ecclesiastical 
history- Almost the entire gamut of human activity might find shelter 
in its pages, provided it pertained to Byzantium. 


b«chtf ” Ww JaMrUkAtr /Ur it» kUttiit>K AOfitun. XI11 (1910), 279-96) A. V»rt)lrr ia 
gSS. VII!. SOS) H«nntfin A. Suit. K«tl Knimkosktr «r itknUh Witiftkikr 
fTri« 1919)• A in ihe AHfSutr [Knunbcthw'i native canlonj 

N F., XXIV (192S); Kuhn*Marc, "Nekroloi Krunthacher,” Uf *. 

bkytfiscktn Ako4€»U Viistnttkafim, KUwe, 19W. ^ _ 

“ See Bury'a two wvicwi in Clvtitt! Rrwim. V (IPSl). 31S-20, and XI (1097), W-12. TJe 
aecond adilion in 1S97 Inctudcd ehaptera ©n iharto^ ind t»y 

A. PVirhard, and a ilteieli of Um hlatory of the Efnoire by Gclaf whWi Bury called * 
of abl« eapoaUlon,” Atlfte end of Uw work art narly a hundred pafca of an dtbonW clamSed 

volume ipchwied conlribullona in 0«rman, Enitiah, Frtneh, Julian, ud modcfo 
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From its opeiing number the new periodical sustained a uniformly 
high quality,** until its exhausted but sealous editor laid down his pen 
forever at the of fifty-four. He had guided iu policies for eighteen 
years. Modestly he felt his re^cmali^ty. From the beginning Krum- 
bacher foresaw that it would be the rallying point of a young and 
eager host of scholars* and that he would have to be the captain of 
their fortunes. He also appreciated the ped^ogical role his jour¬ 
nal must play, and allotted Urge spAce (and what proportion of 
his own time!) to critical reviews of all work published. Seldom has 
a great organizer seen more dearly or {banned more wisely and 
courageously. 

The example of the Bytaniinisc/u Ztiisckrtfl led to a Slavic counter¬ 
part. In 1894 the VtMijsky WrewmfA was founded at Sc. Pelersburg 
under the direction of Vasilievsldj and R^el. The good seed that these 
and later journals scattered over Europe brought gladdening results. 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century, the Ecole des Hautes 
£tudes undertook to offer a course in Byzantine and modem Greek 
philology, and another on “Chnstianiase bysantin.’* The Russian 
Archaeological Institute established at Constantinople devoted most of 
its attention to the Byzantine Middle Ages. The French School at 
Athens, which tit days when Coulanges wrote on the island of 
Chios had maintained a trediliOT of interest in the Eastern Empire 
through the labors of such men as EHehl and Bayet, began work on a 
corpus of Byzantine inscriptions. Bavaria, we have seen, established 
a chair at Munich for Krumbacher in 1893. The universities of St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, Leyden. Budapest, and Odessa began to give similar courses in 
philology, aj^ in 1898 Leipzig added Byzantine art. The University of 
Paris had the distinction of establi^ung the first chair in Byzantine 
history (1898). which Charles Diehl has honorably occupied for more 
than a quarter century. 

At the turn of the century, when Diehl paused to review the progress 
that had been made.*^ Byzantine studies had arrived.** They had won 
the grudging welcome of Western medieval scholars and classicists. 
They had captured even the more popular field of the theater and the 
novel (Sardou, Jean Lombard. Paul Adam). When in 1868-70 Leger, 
Drapeyron, and Rambaud laid their doctoral theses before the Sorbonne 
on CyrilU sf Mithodt, Htfoclius, and Constaniin PorpkyrcghiiU. they 
made only a pa-<<ang impression. Ten years brought a complete volte- 
face. The progress of the nineties could be read in the first ten volumes 

** The fint Tolume m a raO^iD c< aiBoua BainaiCaH dt B«or. Heinrteta Gdi«r. J. 8. Bury. 
JpMrStfiy|0«rAi. ChwlM DieH. G. N. KatSMUlot, V. Ji^ Edwin Pauig. %)rr. Lttnbra, 
Tb. Neddie, Carl NeumtMi, L. DuebMoe, eu. 

•-IoaS«(o. 1). 
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of the Byzaniinische Zeilschriji, or the doubled size of Knimbacher’s 
Lii€raUurgeschichte in its second edition (1897). 

As we pass into the twentieth century, the great scholars in France 
were Gustav SchJumberger,** Rambaud, and Charles Diehl. Krum* 
bacher was until his death in 1909 the arbiter in Germany. Russia had 
Vasiliev and F. Uspenskij.^ England had produced one of her greatest 
scholars in John B^ell Bury (1861-192p.*^ 

To be strictly correct, Bury was bom in Ireland. His father was a 
clergyman w?io early introduced his son to the classics. There is a 
story that he began Latin at four and was well grounded in Greek 
grammar at ten. Prom Foyle College, Londondeny, he went to Trinity 
College, Dublin. He seemed to be destined for a brilliant career as a 
classical scholar. In 1880 he spent six months at Gbttingen, studying 
Sanskrit under Benfey, as well as Syriac and Hebrew. He took many 
prizes, but none tesiihed more eloquently to his abilities than the fact 
that Professor Mahaffy chose this undergraduate student of twenty 
to collaborate in an edition of the Hippclylus of Euripides. In 1885 
Bury obtained a fellowship at Trinity. The same year he acquired a 
knowledge of Russian. He possessed an uncanny ability to pick up a 
language in weeks where other scholars required months; eventually 
he could read most Slavic savants in th^ own medium. 

Bury approached Byzantine studies through classical antiquity. 
For some time he busied himself composing notes on his Greek and 
Latin readings, and edited the Nemean and the Isthmian Odes of Pin¬ 
dar, whom he admired as expressive of the characteristic Greek spirit. 
Before long his wide active interests swept him into the Byzantine 
chroniclers. In 1885 he knew little of the Byzantine Empire. Four 
years later, at the age of twenty-seven, he had produced one of the 
most profound and solid works of the century: A Hist^y of the 
holer Roman Empiu, from AKOdixts to Irtru, SSS^OO A.D., which 
won the warm approbation of Freeman.•• In 1893, when Bury was 
only thirty-two years of age, he was appointed professor of modem 
history at Dublin, and five years later he was elevated to the regius 


xxvni (.«»), .two, 

Ru*il&n«holwilH«few«bem*d«*ffiintoVMUiev (n- l), I.42-B. __ 

" A af Ik4 WarUofJ. B. Biffy. Wfelher w^th a monwr Iw Ncfow" H. 

tC»mbridft, 1929); the memoir of R. H. Murray, iwefixed » hm •dulon of Bury « ^ f 

Bap^y in lha fJinalttnd, Camury. 1804-1 tfO (London, 1930), onpAtUl Iwi a 

••liHhk l«t of notiwe in the veriow joornele nfWr ha dettb: 0 P. 

ChAir of Modem Hiktory." in hi» Sludiu in Ma^trn Hiitaty (London and New York, 1931), 

- London IS». 2 v. It may be remarked that few writaie influafMJed Bury at much m 
P remaA. Bury later ediud Preeman^a Hiimkal Gtairtpky and oia alody on the Oreek 
fedcratioQi. 
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professorship of Greek, so that he held two Trinity chairs simultane¬ 
ously. He resigned them both in 19(K to beoxne regius professor of 
modem history at Cambridge. 

Many readers of hist»y krww Bury only as the erudite editor of 
Gibbon’s monumenul history, which be provided with an introduction 
and numerous notes (1896-1900). No sebeJar today quotes any edi¬ 
tion of Gibbon save Bury’s." Even disr^arding his Byzantine histon- 
cal writings, Bury would have left his mark as a classical Greek scliolar. 
The Lift Si. Pclrick md His Plaet m History (1905) is a sample of 
his sound and critical method. Few hagiographers have so cut to the 
core of nebulous matter surrounded by sentiment and hallowed tradi¬ 
tion. Bui most of his writings have been devoted to the Greek East. He 

continued his former two veJumee twenty-three years Uier by what 
should be called the third, A History of the Easiem Roman £mpire/rom 
tfu FaU of Irene to Ike Accession of Basil I. B02-S67 A.D. (London, 1912). 
After another dozen years, the first work appeared in an enlarged and re¬ 
written edition, the History of ike Later Roman Empire from 395-S$S 

A.Z).(1923). ^ _ , 

Bury contended for the existence of a continuous Roman Empire, 
and was very careful to defend his nomenclature. He declined to employ 
the terms "Byaantine" or ’'Greek,” as the Roman empe^ con- 
linued from Augustus down to Constantine XI in 1453. Only after 
the coronation of Charlemagne, he bdleved, is it proper to speak of a 
Western and an Eastern Empire. Like Gibbon. Bury held that no 
empire fell in 47$; and Charlernagne’s coronation in Rome in 800 was 
only a new offshoot of a still livirtg trunk.” 

Bury possessed the equiproeoi of the philologist, but he was also a 
profound philosopher. His attitude was that of a ratkmalist; he declared 
that Christianity and similar rdigiMW demanded a faith that reason 
could not justify. ’'Th«e is nothing for It but to trust the light of our 

reason- Iiscandlepowermay below.bulilisiheonly light wehave.” 

Yet he had a profound feilh in progress, which he believed to be a 
constant, though slow, evt^ution upwards. In that struggle he believed 
the historian could find a useful past. 

In his volumes on Byzantine history. Bury did not try to wnte a 

• Thtre » » eciM it harinf b« (L* ediw 

For b* the Middle A*« m rewdr * the Immom ihe 

<t«KTibint «»cb *• "• miWerumiio in wbicJi r«w0 D wm «“«***^ 

rtittlrainSio iJunk itat hapMk* foe CrtA J»i toCmkhi«w7. W him into ihc medicrtl 

''itcp. Uaftr*tedilioa.pp. r-tU (omitWl m theeoc^. Bury once 
hjsarded Ibe eurmiM Itat k *•» imHf ibo wnbtUoue leefto who wesexd the earonattoci 0 * 
Chaclcmatnc prto to her cuiriaoeW hopce. 

** Qgofed frem tbe articiebjr Normia Bayaca la fiSS. ill, 79. 
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KulivrgescftickU, but he did give unusual space to internal history. 
Administrative institutions, literature, social life, geography, and 
tcpc^aphical discussions fill’ his pages. His wife wrote an excellent 
chapter on Byzantine art in one of the volumes- As a classical scholar, 
he neither scorned the productions of Byzantine writers, nor gave 
them extravagant praise. He has said that the schoiars of Byzantium 
did not make over to posterity a legacy of one single original work of 
genius. Bury weighed separately the literary and the historical value 
of a source. Procopius, "the most excellent Greek historian since 
Polybius," was a man of intellect, but a despicable character. Like 
Ranke he decided adversely in the question of Procopius’ direct au¬ 
thorship for the SecTti History; but modem writers have tended to 
follow Dahn'e view that it is genuine. 

Bury’s life coincided closely, as Miller has pointed out. with the 
revival of Byzantine studies. He took over tlte torch from Finlay, but 
was more objective than eith& of his two great English predecessors. 
Gibbon and Finlay. His perspective was a long one, and the Byzantin- 
ist wrote one of the finest manuals on Ancient Greece (1900) and planned 
the magnificent structure of the Cambridge Ancient and the Cambridge 
Medieval Hislory. Oddly enough, though he read everything, Bury was 
himself hardly known in Greece (among any but scholars) or his works 
translated there. Despite his many travels in the lands of his interest, he 
had no concern fora closer acquaintance with the modem Greeks, such 
as Finlay possessed, or the warm sense of kinship which filled Papar* 
rigopoulos or Bikelas. He possessed little that could have made him 
a blind Phil-hellene. 

Krumbacher once remarked how in the division of labor national 
psychology might be observed.” In the critical treatment of texts the 
Germans took the lead. The Louvre and the Bonn Byzantine collec¬ 
tions proved unequal to the demands of modem sdiolars. In 1B70 the 
famous Teubner house began to add Byzantine writers to their series 
of ancient classics, and Dindorf and ReifTenscheid furnished excellent 
texts. De Boor,” a pupil of Mommsen, gave the classic example of a 
critical edition in his version of the Chronicle of Theophano (1883-85). 
Gelzer began a series for the University of Jena: Scripiores sacri ei 

« "Dw DeulKhen wi* T«W, Jlopf, P. Ifirech, D* Boof, Gelwf, K»ri NcuiMinii, Scjrer 
u.fi. hAben tieh die kritwchc Zubcrcilunf 6n QucitunmateriuU und •oiutl|c philotngiKhe 
KleirufWt ■u*8rtuehl, die Pumn und Kranwm'n wSe ViiilJ«v»kij, U«p«n»kij, Kondak&v, 
PenitNiid, DicW, Schlumbbfgcr widmcn iKh voprehmlich dcr icvfwm Gwchlch«, dem Vcf* 
valtunci. und yinftncwcecn und der Kunal|c«chichCc. die Englauidcr (Gibbon. FtfOay. B^) 
betchftenken eich fatt auaachheatlich aul die flaammcnraeaende, durch phUoaophiKhw. 
euaumaenniachen Cdat belcbtc DaratcUuni der llaupMnoroenic. ' ByuniinuciH ZtiUckrtfl. 

** Kakrolof ifl BytemiHiitki Ztilnhfifl, XXIV (1933), 49S-9e. 
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profoni Bury superintended a series of Greek and Oriental texts for 
Methuen in England, but many of these we printed as tMdtla. A 
prime difficulty with Byzantine materials, however, has ^ the fr^ 
Quent plagiarism ot one authew from another, so that strict editing is 
necessary to indicate aU valueless multipUcaiwa of testimony. R^l 
began the Fonits remm tryumtinarum in Russia (ISll), and the 
Paoadopoulos-Kerameus starud a FonUs kiUon^ Trapeitmitt (1897). 
The task of editing has been lightened by the publication of the cata¬ 
logues of many great European depositories of manusenpu.” ^ere 
were occasional happy finds, as when Hirachfdd came upon the life of 
the patriarch Euthymios in a “couvenl perdu du lac d’Egherdir en 
Pisidie" (1874). To date the chronicles have received far more atten¬ 
tion than the memoirs and sute documents. For the Munich A«decny, 
which took up the long-orphaned project of a corpus, Franz E^lger 
began the Rttaten dtr Koismtrkundm (V(d. I, covering 56^1025 A.O., 
in 1924) Egyptian papyri offer many suggestions, and scholars have 
not neglected the editing of SUvic and Oriental sources.** 

Cardinal Piua earned merit for h» work on the canonist Demetnoe 
Chomatianos, and Nicole's edition of the litre du Prifti (1893) threw 
light on the excessive regulatioQ of trade and commerce in the ninth 
century- A most promiring field is being uncovered in the popular 
literature, whose rdation is to classic Greek as the Romance languages 
are to Latin. Pitra's ccairibuliwi on the Byzantine religious poetiy 
(the melodes) is described elsewhere in this volume. Textual analysis 
has attracted many German scholars since Hirsch began his Byzan- 
Unischt Siuditn in 1876 on the writings of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
In the auxiliary disciplines. Jean Psichari*^ deserves to be singled out 
in philology, and Gusuve Schlumberger has t»ovided a most excellent 
Sigiliogropkit <U FEmpire byianlin <!884). 

General works and syntheses still wait the future, while the old works 
of Heruberg and others are quite outmoded. Gelzer, Jorga, and Diehl 
have written excellent summaries. Bury never covered much more 
than four centuries. The only deep scholar who has brought all of By¬ 
zantine history between the covers of one wm-k is Variliev.** Good 
monographs and studies are l^ioo. and cannot be considered here. 
Diehl has preempted the age of Justinian, and his countryman Schlum- 
be^er has dealt capably with the Macedonian emperors. Meanwhile 


» MSS. ol FrcMS jannefcJjWWS. 4 t. ; ihJl 

■nd pAtKhi de C»vWkn v tefWfrapaial CwA BdSS. o( tte Vttjani of S. Lotobrot« 
th« Creek MSS. of Mount AtbM. 1806. ISOO. 2 v. ...... 

• Trmtiniv^\tneofthtBytmUmiMM*Z4iudmflbnn0A»oar^kiton»$y^n ch^kle. 
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international ccK^peration has leknit the bonds severed the Great 
War. The first congress of Byzantine studies exclusively was held in 
1924 at Bucharest under the auspices of the Rumanian government. 
From the Historical Congress of 1923 at Brussels came the special 
section for Byzantine Studies, and the creation of the journal Bytan- 
non. Such a book as Pirenne's posthumous Mahomtt et Cftarlemapit 
suggests additional reasons for associating Byzantine history closer 
than ever with the origins and course of Western European history.** 
• Sm ByiofUian, X (ISSS), »S-17. 
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CHAPTER LIX 


CATHOLIC HISTORIANS' 

T he Catholic Church had $hown alarm over the spread of ration¬ 
alism in the eighteenth century. But the position of the Papacy 
was peculiarly di/hcuU. Between 1767 and 1773 the Jesuit order 
almost everywhere, even in Catholic countries, was abolished. “ lUumi* 
nismbored within the hierarchy. In Germany there was a movement 
^rnilar to Gallicanism among the archbishops.* Then came the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic era, years of trial and humiliation for the 
Catholic Church. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, however, the hirtory of 
the Church was profoundly tinged with romanticism. This culminated 
in France and Germany in Ultramontanism, which led to a new increase 
in the power of the Church and a greater appreciation of it among 
believers. A Protestant analogue of Ultramontanism was the Oxford 
movement in England. Together with the renewed rise of the Church 
went a revival of historical studies. 

The new Catholic historiography in Germany began with Johann 
Adam Mdhler (1796-1838),* He had studied for the priesthood under 
the Catholic faculty at Tubingen, and was called there in 1822 to re¬ 
place certain insufficient teachers. Since he had never specialised in 

• Kirl Werner, CncHtkit im 

Munkh end l.dpilr, 1S»J; Mertln Onbminn, dtt kvMtttitJt Ml 
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church histcry, he was ^ven a year's leave of absence, and divided his 
time between Berlin, Gdttingen. and Vienna. At Gottingen Mohler 
listened to Planck, and at Berlin he was deeply impressed with Neander’s 
idealism. Neander moved him, he said, to try to catch the ^irit of the 
Church Fathers rather chan their ideas. 

Mohler returned to take up his duties at Tubingen in 1823 at the 
end of a decade of great changes. With the triiunph of political reac¬ 
tion in Europe the Jesuits had been restored, and the Church had re¬ 
covered many of its old privileges. In southern Germany a romantic 
ne»Catholidsm arose. The triumvirate that guided it were Mohler at 
Tiibingen, E>dllinger at Munich, and Joseph von Gdrres. its publicist. 

Mdhler began the movement with IHt Einluit der Kircht (1825)/ 
the pioneer Catholic work on the history of dogma in Germany. Few 
read it without sharing the deep feding of the authw as be stressed the 
mission of the Church in promoting the common spiritual life of men. 
The book was an invitation and a challenge to young Catholics.* 

While MOhler was writing his next monograph, on Athanasius, he 
was struck by the analogy between the liberal and rationalistic cur¬ 
rents of the fourth century and those of his own contemporary Ger^ 
many. This led to his famous Sym^ik (1832), a review of the various 
ixm-Catholic churches, based upon a study of their creeds. The book 
cmated a furcre and was translated into English, French, and Italian. 
Though Mdhler felt his purpose had been irenic, the Protestant world 
took it as an attack, and his own colleague at Tubingen. F. C. Baur, 
countered with a shaip answer. Mdhler was glad when DdHinger obtained 
for him an appointment at Munich.* There Mdhler continued his prepa¬ 
rations for Us projected church history, but his health gave way, and 
much he planned was interrupted by his death in 1838 in his fortieth year. 

It is difficult to judge Mdhler as an historian, because such works as 
his Kirclmfescliicldt or Patroiotu were published posthumously from 
notes taken by his students. Still there is a vividness and freshness 
about them, and the narrative sometimes attains brilliancy. Mdhler's 
mental attitude may be understood from his frunous saying: 

* outer writmi* We: AlMm4tmt 4r Crmttinddk Krrtht mmr ZtO, btifndffi im Ktmp/t 

mii 4m Aritnitmia (1827i 2nd rer. nd., Mnins. ISM): (1SS2( 5Ui ed.. Maine, 1S3S>: 

CtKkuhU 4 h Mtmktuma im 4tr 2fii Mum BmaMkmt tatd AutkiHumi. Thouih the last 

wae but a ikatch. it vai * «>«■«« hk Vtnmek SS«r dm Urtpnmi 4u OmMitumma (in the 
Feetachrittoi for Plaaek. ISSi). MSWv** vAkBon KntUmttHkukU (ed. by P. 8. Oaiu. 
RcfefMburf. 1SS7-70. 4 v.) and FMnttp* by P. X Reitlunajrr, negtteborc. 1S40) were 
only tccture notca edited by bk ecodcac^ 

* Gooch, $4S ^uXea DSUai^r’e maik tn Friedricb in later ytan: "It feacinited ue young 
nien. We felt that MBtakr had dkeveerail a frwh. Uviog ChfietkaHy. Tbe ideal of a Church 
uuriflvd from Ka abuaea becaiae evr foal. aad tbe rmrinl tbecSogial pnance would bring 
wuh it the refeeV) of (be CbtaclL" 

* Ijjrd .\euin haa du art bed tbek eeam'lalifai eaid contraated tbeir ebaraetere. in EH/t. V 
(1S90), 70IV44, fcp r tft ted Ia hk Hilary tf Fntdm mid 00m Bmmyt (Loodaa, 1S07)« 
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He vho truly lives m the Church will also live in the fust the Church and under¬ 

stand it: and tw wiv does rtot live in the present Church will not live in the old ar>d vHI 
not undereiand It, for they are the same.* 

He believed that only a Cathobc was competent to write the history 
of Catholicism, but the integrity of the man speaks in his indignant 
words on the conditions in the Church at the time of the Reformation.' 
MOhler did not believe that history should be a mere catalogue of 
facts; he demanded an organic development and was the first Catholic 
writer to adopt the Hegelian principles in history, substituting for the 
impersonal Idea the Catholic God. 

Johann Joseph Ignaa von Ddllingcr (1799-1890) * was the greatest 
of Catholic historians in the middle of the last century. Unfortunately, 
like his greatest disciple Lord Acton, his powers exceeded anything he 
ever left in writing. He entered the University of Wurzburg at the age 
of sixteen, with the ambition of studying history, philology, philosophy, 
plus the natural sciences ((); but in 1818 he turned to theology, and 
finished at the seminary in Bamberg. 

When Ddllingcr wag called to Munich in 1826, Catholic theology 
lay supine, and the field of ecclesiastical history was most fallow of all, 
In view of Ddllinger’s great gifts this worked for an unfortunate handi¬ 
caps He was fated to begin his career, as Lord Acton has pointed out, 
instructed by no powerful mind and guided by no surer hand than 
that of his own experience. His years of schooling had antedated the 
great rise of German historiography. 

He had l«un when Niebuhr lecluririg at Bonn and Hefei at Berlin; before 
TIechendorf unfolded hia firtt manuecript; tefort Baur dlKOVcred the TOWngen hy 
pochceii In the congrtstt^n of Cbrlnlh; before Rcihe had planned hie iroaUae on the 
primitive church, or Ranke had begun to pluck the plume for hie modem popee. Gulaol 
had not founded the i4$ ChatM. and the Khool of method wae not yei op^ at 
Berlin. The awllcallon of Ineirumcnti of predwn wae iuat beginning, and wml Prynne 
calla the heroic atudy of record! had hardly moleeted the ancient reign of live* and 
chromcle*. None had worked harder at Wa eejence and at hUiwelf than Dfllllnget; ^ 
the change around him wa* not greater than the chanse within. ■ • lamented that 
he had loat i» year* in getting hie bearingi, and in learning, unaided, the mort dimcult 
craft In the world. Thoee yoara of apprentlceablp without a maeter were the time epent 


• Prom hie flntwork. quoted by Gooch. Mft. 

• See th» lent guotellon in Aelon, 0/Pr 4 t 4 em (n. S). 

• I PpiadrtA /mci fon DHtlHitr. Mtiii U*tn Ctuni trinrt uhii/ilifhtv 

I MO 1001 s V V LuUe voQ Kobell, /|eM Dsllinw- Bmtntiungt" (Munich. 

200-17, and LVI (1865). 214-86. 
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on hi$ KirtheHttsehkkt. The wot of tfaming icfuined. He eouU Impart knowledge 
better than the art c< lean^. Thotieoode of bkpupiU have acQuired i connected view 
of religkA thjtK«h the ages, aod gathered . . . eoioe noHcn of tbe meaning of 

hietory; but nobody ever leant fnm him the by wbidi it is written.^ 

D611inger managed to iteep atveasc of tbe new generations, but 
always juat abreast. When asked Co ^pare another edition of his 
Church History in 1865, he declared har^y a sentence was fit to stand. 

This Lehrbuck 4er Kirekmitsekukit (1833-38), incomplete, with 
four volumes up to the Reformation, was his first major work, and 
written in a strong Catholic s^t It was translated into English, 
French, and Italian. By his sU^ung attacks upon the Protestant heroes 
in Dit RtjfmMiim (3 v., 1846-48) and LtUlur (1851), Ddllinger 
fell hdr to Mbhler’s role as the chief defender of Catholicism in Germany. 

The Reformoihn has interesting anticipations of the later famous 
thesis of Janssen. DdUinger a^ued that the Reformation was nothing 
new. that it did not usher in a new era, but that it was only the culmi¬ 
nation of previous refonn movements b^rinning with Cluny. He 
reduced the Lutheran Reformation to the adoption and propagation 
of the single priiuipie of justification by feith. Upon this, in DbUinger’s 
eyes, the entire Refcemation logically hinged. Since it was evident by 
1846 that Lutheranism had often repudiated this doctrine of its founder, 
the Catholic historian thought the way was ^>en for a return to a united 
fold, and he was among the first to welcome Uk Tractarians of England. 

This first period m his career, one of uncritical enthusiasm, ended 
in 1864 with the Papal Syllckus o! Enwi, which condemned some of 
Ddllinger’s own writings. He had c^fended the Lltramontanists, led 
by HergenrOther, by a aeries of lectures delivered at the Odeum in 
Munich (1860), in which, in the light of events in Italy, he had con¬ 
sidered the possibility that the Caib^ic Church might lose its historical 
position as a temporal power. The second period in Dfillinger’s life was 
one of suspidtm, when he endeavored to persuade the Church of the 
truth of historical traditkn and contended stitnuously against the 
adoption of the doctriite of papal infalUbUity at tbe Vatican Council 

•• A«ton. niaitTy^Tit940m Ia €). 366-43. 

OiV tkrt mti ikit Olbv wntmfi: Du 

pen 4tr Ryehmitiu im itm rrMtm (MalttC. 1326), hkdiMertJlton: 

uni jMd4Mkum; VprIuiU art G^dtitUt fflTitfmfflvrir (1SS7). tt. by SkboUt DartMlt u 
T/it GtfUiU aiU ikt ym in CmwCi d Pf C*nM, m fnfrpduftun l» tkf HiUmy pf 

CkriUtmiiy (London. 1S63; Snd «d.. 1M6. Z r.); Dk da UiatidUrs (iSeS. 2nd 

«d,. Siuti^rt. 1660), tr. by Alfred nuBiner m Fpdts Rnpirlint IM Fppts in Pu iViddfr 
(1672): STtrrtW tCirdun (1360), hi* Odauv Icdani: Dpt Fpitt mni da* iCsnaV. under U>e 
paoudonyn o( " Jinua" (2366; 2Dd wt aa Dm F aAa uj i i. 1361). which wm immedUldy trsM* 
(ated into Sn(l«h m Ua*tt if Jkuo: Fki Pppi mU tkt Cimt d i (1670); and Dm ertu ZiktUtf 
0666). ir. intoBngliahby H.N.OKeobBBM rh«^fra(4f*«yC*ntfMMUyaHdUrCAHrcik (4tb 
ed.. London. 1906). 
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of 1870. Then, according to his biographer Friedrich, came the third 
period of complete disillusionment, after his excommunication (1871), 
when "The scales fell from my eyes,” and he beheld what he deemed 
the true nature of the Catholic hierarchy. Dbllinger refused to join in 
the secession of the Altkalholiken following the Vatican Coundl. but 
to his deathbed he maintained what he conceived to be the truth of 
history- Aside from this fateful controversy in his life, his historical 
knowledge and judgment were widely respected. When he died even 
Hergenrdther said: "Ubi bene, nemo melius.” 

Karl Joseph von Hcfde (1809-93) had studied at Tilbingen and 
was called there to fill the vacancy left by Mdhler'e departure for 
Munich- In the classroom he was noted for his simple and beautiful 
diction and his grasp of detail without losing sight of the salient poinU 
of his subject. Hefele was probably the first Catholic theolo^an to 
lecture on Christian archaeology, and he had a feeling for ecclesiastical 
art. For thirty-two years he taught at Tubingen, and his lectures 
influenced the later manuals of Knoepfler at Munich (1895) and of his 
successor F. Funk at Tiibingen. Hefele’i own fame as a scholar outside 
of the univerrity was established by a biography of Ximcnes (1844). 
His masterpiece, however, was the great Concilienuschichit in seven 
volumes.Its wide sweep touches on many a field; the history of 
dogma, canon law, political Questions, liturpcs, and ecclesiastical 
discipline- Materials for it had accumulated in Hefele’s hands since 
as student he first undertook to write a prise essay on Nicholu of Cusa- 

The reputation of the Concilimiischichu brought Hefele a summons 
to Rome in 1868, to act as consuUor for the coming Vatican ^ncil. 
The next year he was appointed bishop of Rothenburg, and the pres¬ 
sure of duties in this see, which he held for twenty-four years, virtually 
ended his writing, At the Vatican Council, which the bishop attended, 
he took a stout stand against papal infallibility, sharing the histoncal 
doubtt of Ddllinger. The Council adjourned without the reconsidera- 

in LXXVI (tSW). 
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tion Hefde had hoped for. and rductaotly be published its decrees in 
his diocese in 1871. 

The Stoutest champkn of the Ultramontanists before and after the 
Council was Joseph He^enrbther (1824-90),’** the pride of Wtira- 
burg. Ke had studied at the University there and then spent four im¬ 
pressionable years in Rome before the revoluticms of 1848. Ddllinger 
was among his examiners when Hergenrdther took his degree at Munich 
(1850), and he induced the young man to b^sn there as pripat-doxenC 
One wonders what their future relations might have been if Hergen* 
rdiher had remained at Munich. In 1852 be accepted a chair at Wurz¬ 
burg, and joined Denzinger, Hettinger, and Hahnlein in giving that 
faculty a reputation for active Catholicism. 

Hergenrdther, aside frcen much writing for Cathdic journals, delved 
deeper into patristics. After twelve years of occupation with Photius 
he published a great monograph on the patriarch of C^istantinople 
which was one of the finest pieces of historical writing of the century. 
It was doubly ugnidcant as just preceding a sudden rise of Byzantine 
studies in Europe. Hergenrdther's thesis was that not Rome, but Pho¬ 
tius, had been responsible for the Greek schism.*' 

With the appearance of DdUinger’s Kirchx und Kircfi^um (the 
Odeum lectures) in 1860, Hergeordther's Ultramontanism came to the 
fore. He sooth^ the feelings of timid Catholics by an essay on the 
$yllabt4$ of Errors (1864). He was invited, with his colle^ue Hettinger, 
to be consultor (1868) in the preparatiocu for the Vatican Council, and 
was committed heart and soul to the projected program. When Janus 
appeared in the autumn of 1869, he rushed into the breach with Anii- 
Janus; and dtiring the sesBiom he answered DdUinger's ''Letters of 
C^uirinus'’ in the AUtmeins Zeituni (based on reports sent by Acton 
and Friedrich from Rome) by a series of articles in the Histariscks- 
politisehi Bldlttr. Such weapons, however, seemed rather unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and Hergenrdther, after the Ouncil was over, sat down to pro¬ 
duce an armory of texts and quotadocs for the Vatican party. To the 
Ultramontane groups his two works appeared the ultimate in histori¬ 
cal answers, a thesaurus of triionphant a^umenU. 

Uuebtft in AUttmfim V nSQS}. SSS-Sl: J. P. Kineh \a the CetfMte 

entnl^4$dS4. VU. 262-64: CmOAT. 28S-320: OJt. LXXXI (1S77). dOS-«: RQH. XXI 
asrn,27i. 

" PMm*. Palrimtk wa CmitmUimftt. a$ui LtUn, stmt und dot 

Sckismt (Reftaabur^ 1867-62. 3 v.}. Ke had previmalr pubfiebed sn edition of Photiua* 
de Spffiuss StHtii myUtstgit (Btgmttmrg. 1867); and later he »eoed a fourth volume to 
hb monofrahh eenteifdfiteeortB never hetee printed: MtmmtnU t**su sd FhMium ijusptt 
hifvfttm ptflumdirn. 

" Do* mn/tkISoTt Ltkttmi dts (Paaeau, 1871); KmktNtchi Xirtlu taid ekritiHchtr 

Sittil in ikrer gtsekiekilithtn Bfilmkktttmt «uW m RenehuMf m/ di* Cfts^usmi (1872), The 
liiita site appeared m Italka (Pavia. 1877). and Rnflwh (LooOoc. 1S7S: Balumore. 188S). 
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Hergenrother's plan to write an exhaustive history of the Church in 
the eighteenth century never progreeeed beyond preparatory sketches. 
But his manual of Church history passed through several editions; its 
last editor, J. P. Kirsch, has declared that for fifty years it furnished 
the marrow of historical knowledge and spirit to Catholic students. 
Hergenrdther began the organization of the second edition ol the Kir- 
ch«nUxik(m, but Pope Leo XIII needed him in Rome- He was appointed 
a cardinal deacon in 1879, then placed in charge of the Vatican Archives 
as their first Prefect, in which capacity he befriended Pastor on his 
first appearance in Rome, and arranged for the opening of the archives 
to European scholars at the pope's command in 1883. He found time 
to begin the Riitsla of Leo X, and provided two excellent volumes lo 
supplement Hefele's History of thi Councils. Hergenrbther represents 
the triumphant grasp of Ultramontanism upon historiography as a 
tool in its own defense. 

Friedrich Emmanuel von Hurter (1787-1865) was originally a Prot¬ 
estant pastor at Schaffhausen, his native village in Swiirerland. He 
received his training at Gottingen, abjured Protealantism in Rome 
(1844), and went to Vienna the following year as historiographer of 
the Empire. “ Another recruit from the ranks of Protestant theolo¬ 
gians was August Friedrich Gfrdrer (1803-61), whose works speak of 
diligent research (he was librarian in the royal library at Stuttgart after 
1830), but tend to exceed the sober judgment of a critical hietorian. 
Like Hurter’s writings, they cover varied subjects and are not confined 
to church history J* 

Aside from the great exceptions of Janssen and Pastor, the accom- 
plishmentt of Catholic historians in German-speaking countries has 
not been comparable to those of the Protestant writers since that 
climax of Ultramontanism in the seventies.'’ The seces&on of the 
AUkalholiMm had its deleterious effects. 

Johannes Janssen (1829-81) appeared in an age of ugly controversy, 

•« CmMehIt Pepii Inntetnt HI uni ttintr Ztiiienatwi llSM-48. 4 v.; 

DtntnMriitktilin am dm iHUtn Otetnnium itt If. J^kund^ ^^.2^ 
Cmhukit Walltmitim US66); WelUmuin't pt»r Ult/t (IW) : 

H87tds IT. uni ttinft Btum Cincomploia In 11 TgU,, 1880-S4); and UKtuI 
iilltftBim iktaiatio* eUkelkat tSrt edition, InneWudc, lSOS-10, 4 v,), wrtkh doce (or the th»- 
lotieel J Itereture of Ih# Middle Afc* wh*t PelihaM did for lie Weloncel litortlMro, 

Ciuki<hit dor mi. imi matffinkistktu Kotshnttr tarn Tait Luiioiti in Ptammtn hia 
Enie Confoie I fS40-Sl81 (Prelbiirr. IMl, 2 v.l. e leortmirk In the^dy of »»* 
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*la*^didVkSwW k by Ludwig4*^^ TtofiTai^eSv 
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but there was something of the romanticist about him that belongs in 
the age of Mohler. Though he was feeble of body and often despairing 
of life, the wii^ of his imaginaiioo scared. Perhaps the historic genius 
of his birthplace touched the boy, for Xanten cxi the lower Rhine had 
been a Roman camp, and the legttidary birthplace of the dragon-slayer 
Siegfried. Poor health and an over-hesitant conscience led him to leave 
the seminary at Munster, and he went to Louvain (1850) to study 
French and English. In the quaint streets of the Belgian town the 
voices of the past again spoke to him, and he dedded to devote his life 
to history. At Bonn he presented his dissertation on the twelfth-century 
churchman Wibald of Stablo and Corvey, and became acquainted 
with Dahlmann, the German patriot, with Wattenbach, and Ritter, 
founder of modem comparative geography. 

Having rounded out his preparation with a scholarship at Berlin, 
Janssen delivered his first lecture at the Academy of Miinster (1854), 
but left almost iinmediatdy for Frankfort-am-Main for a position in a 
Catholic gymnasium. The reason why he deserted a university career 
for underr*duate teaching was probaWy his desire to be near J. F. 
Bdhmer. This master of diplomatics, a full thirty years his senior, was 
for Janssen the oracle that he later presented to his own pupil Pastor. 
From Bdhmer he received the axioms of historical writing, and it was 
Bdhmer who led his thought to doing the CascAtciWs des detUschtn Volka. 
*T lived in Bbhmer," he wrote on the other's passing. *'and his death 
means for me the conclusion of one period of my life.’* 

After working on the twelfth and thirteenth centuries under BOhmer’s 
tutelage, and completing various writings,'* Janssen’s mind centered 
upon one great project. He would write the history of the German 
people in ail its aspects before the Reformation, and cover not merely 
military and polilicai history, but their literature ar^ art as well, and 
especially the state of their sfwttxal life. The Frankfort libraries were 
crammed with manuscript treasures, and his notes accumulated at an 
alarming rate. He began hia wwk with the blessings of religion,** and 
as he continued it the derire for peace of mind led him to resume his 
theological studies and to enter holy orders (1860). Thenceforth Jan¬ 
ssen regarded the CtscfncfUt as hia spedal religious mission. 

in GuiLDAT. SSt-O. wkJi ft biMocnpliT. For ■ UftocUerag rrwiew. ftse HftM DtltrOck. 
" HMtoncbft MetMft.** PJ. Lll t (1834). 53»-6a 
" He finkhed the Mcond vd1uiim«( bk tnmd M, C ScMlcn'i work on St. Louk <]S56>: 
wrote ft eeria (Xftrtkleft on tte Rebdite el Ibe Kelhcrianck. ted lAotiier on the ised>eTftl 
•e«tfces (or the &atoryo(Cok(pe;|ft«|Mvd ft vehuoeolertiaUr-edited chronicke for Mun> 
•toriand.” hie tativc regkc <1SS6); wrote frmdittieks Rksmtt Mst t (ISSI): lad in iSM pu1> 
lished hit crit^ eeafty on ScUkr ftftftfl bkUft^ 
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But for a little the HUtory of the German People would have missed its 
uniqueness and chief merit. Lack of space had dictated manj^omissioDs. 
and Janssen was minded to exclude what is today known as cultural 
history. It is due to August Reichen^xrger's advice that this which 
was marked for rejection became the headstone of the comer. The 
first volume appeared in 1876, at a time hardly calculated to help its 
reception. The/Cui/«r/feawp/had stirred all Germany. Buttheincreible 
wealth of inaterial, and the ingenious manner in which Janssen had 
woven pui^ent extracts and telling phrases front the sources into his 
text, won a gnidgii^ resp)ect from the Protestant world. 

As volume followed volume, and the frail author continued with 
researches that would have killed another man, the work assumed its 
fuller outlines, and a storm of criticism and abuse came from the Protes¬ 
tant camp. The Protestants had always pictured the Reformation as a 
puriiication, a necessary upheaval after a sordid Church had sunk to 
unbelievable depths towards the close of the Middle Ages. The Schism, 
the Babylonian Captivity, the new financial expedients, indulgences 
and pilgrim^es, the morals of the Renaissance popes—it was a well- 
known story. But Janssen was rever&ng the entire plot! He was show¬ 
ing how steadily morals rose and the material prosperity of the nation 
increased as the Middle Ages drew to a close. Then, subtly adding 
stone to stone, he suggested that the Reformadon threw all into chaos, 
and that national decay set in, bng before the ruinous march of Swede 
and Cxech, of Frenchman and German Lutheran scarred the face of 
their beautiful land. This reversal of light into shadow stunned the 
Protestants, and in thdr anger they only ran thdr heads against the 
solid structure of Janssen’s researches.» 

Only time and detailed studies could settle the controversies. The 
Geschichle drew so wide a furrow and touched so many topics that only 
several generations of further study could draw safe conclusions. It 
was psychologically natural, and no reflection on his honesty, that 
Janssen should be struck by hopeful signs in the centuries vilified by 
Lutheran and Refonned scholars, and that he should detect grave rifts 
in the lute between the Diet of Augsburg and the Defenestration of 
Prague. Janssen opened new fields and furnished many corrections, 
Such extremes as proved untenable in his work have been admitted by 
his literary executor Pastor, who completed the work and revised 
several later editions. 

At the ap9«wia! of the iotirih volume (covering 1SSS>60}, e non^ubolk rerievo’ 
wrote: "Many « man has tried hia luck with the previous volume*, but wiU»ot mueb euccea^ 
It H not lately that anybody will tel the inpulee of breaking hla teeth with the present coe.** 
<^i«d ia GviloaV. 345, Janoen himself prepared two lengthy answen. An mtitte Kriiiktr. 
and Bin miitu Wort au wn'm Ktiliktr. 
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Heinrich Suso DeniAe (1S44-'19C6) ” vas one oC the learned oma* 
menu of the Dominican Order. He entered its ptivtals at Graz in Aus¬ 
tria at the ^ of seventeen, having received his earlier traininfi at the 
bands of his father, a Tyrolese acbodmaster at Imst. and at the semi¬ 
nary of Brizen. The new brother took the name of the medieval mystic 
Heinrich Suso. He underwent a thoroi^ course of study, and dreamed 
of composing a great commentary on St. Thomas Aquinas from a 
historico-literary viewpcwt, b^inning with the sources of the Summa 
itself. His first majcv contributton, however, was in the held of medieval 
mysticism. Dos isisUiekt Lsben: eiru BlumsnUse aus dm deulscktn 
Mysiiktm (1873) is a marvelous antbok^ of several thousand passages 
culled from the rz^ieval mystics. 

For ten years Denide served as professor in the Houses of Study in 
Hungary and Austria, and then in 1880 he entend the path which was 
to make him a worid-famous palaeographer. He was entrusted with 
making a survey of all manuscripts available in Europe for the critical 
edition of St. Thomas which Po^ Leo XlII wished to forward. After 
three years spent in visiting the libraries of all important European 
countries. Denide was made sub-archivist of the Vatican archives at 
the recommendation of Cardinal HergenrOcher. These famous archives 
had been opened to the world only a few months before. The value of 
their materials for cultural history DeniAe illustrated in 1885 by the 
publication of a stout volume entitled Oit Enizlehunf der Vnittr- 
sitdlfn dts MUteioUers bis 1400. U deaxdished the old pretentious 
Latin history of the Univenily of Paris by Du Boulay (Paris. 
166^73, 6 V. folio), revealed scores of forgotten medieval uni¬ 
versities which Denifle had rediscovered in the Papal Registers, 
and revolutionised the study of medieval higher education. It is to be 
regretted that DeniAe never completed the other four volumes which 
were to follow. 

^ce the University of Paris, most famous of all in the Middle Ages, 
had recently decided to publish the sources for its early history. DeniAe 
was asked to undertake the editorship, and given the librarian of the 
Sorbonne, £mile Chatelain, as his assistant. The results splendidly 
justiAed the confidence: in the amazingly Iwief time of ten years Denifie 
issued the definitive four fc4io volumes of the Chartularium unimsitatis 
Parisiensis (Paris, 1889-97), and two supplementary v^umes contain¬ 
ing longer documents, the AMtariwn Chortuiarii (1894-97). Virtually 
all the important libraries of Europe were laid under tribute for th^ 
work. In the introduction of the secood vc^ume of the Ckartuiarium 

" Martin Cnbmuui. P. Hmmtk DtnijU. 0. P. WtrSipati F»rtehmtivbnl 
CM«in«, 190S). There ad tmaj hi Ouildat. S5«-?a. vjih a brief biUiofivby. 
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Denifle remarked that he had looked through 200,000 letters in the 
Papal Registers, and employed 8,000 of them for the notes to that vol¬ 
ume. The documenta in the Chartularium are a mine for the historian 
of the intellectual life of the Middle Agee, for they cast light not only 
upon the external c«‘ganieation of the imiversity, and the succession of 
teachers, but also upon the rise of scholasticism, the history of 
science, and the relations of the religious orders to the university. 
The work is rich in by-products, as in information on the Schism or 
on the trial of Joan of Arc. It is a monument by a master palaeog¬ 
rapher.** 

Together with Ehrle, who succeeded Cardinal Hergenrbther as Pre¬ 
fect of the Vatican Archives, Denifle founded the Archiv Jitr Literaiur- 
uni Kirchtngtschkhte its MilitlaUm (1885), and many an article from 
his pen found its way into the first six volumes. Some of these were on 
the mendicant orders. His interest in ecclesiastical history led in a 
curious manner to another important work. As Denifie tells the story, 
he had read page for page through some three hundred volumea of 
registers of petitions in the Vatican in his researches for the Ckariula- 
fiwn, when the thought occurred to him that here was splendid material 
for a history of the disastrous effects of the Hundred Years’ War upon 
the French churches. Hereupon he began again at the beginning and 
re-read the three hundred volumes, though he still had several hundred 
to finish for the Chortulmum. Thus la iisolalim da <«/««, mermtires. 
kopitaux m Franct pcndanl la gutrrt dt ctnl ans (1897-99,2 v.) is really 
a source collection of over a thousand documents from 123 dioceses, 
presenting a graphic picture of decay and tribulation. A sequel volume 
on the fourteenth century and the military side of the Hundred Years 
War followed in 1899. ^. . 

• Upon the decline of the Church in the fifteenth century followed the 
chaos of the sixteenth century, and thus Denifle was led to the problem 
of Luther. As was his inveterate habit, he sought out the original mariu- 
script literature rather than printed editions, and found fault even with 
the critical Wrimar edition of Luther’s works. Denifle adopted a 
unique plan of approach: he resolved to study Luther backward, year 
by year, from his mature position, and to concentrate upon his i^ 
life and psychology. The first volume of luihtr und Luthertum (1903) 
was sold out in four weeks. It feU like a bomb into the Protestant camp. 
The most august of Lutheran scholars turned in surprise upon what 


** When Leo Xllt edefertUd the pMo) ennivcrwy of hie ortimlicm to 
slmUo. 
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they considered the venomous tongue of this Domiiucen; Kolde. 
Walther, Seeberg, and even Hamack started to the rescue.** 

Denifle did to the great kkd of North Genoany what Janssen had done 
to the Protestant idea of the Reformation. He demonstrated that 
Luther’s life had been anything but pure and morOa^h; that his fears 
over his sins were due either to ignorance of the commonest doctrines 
of the Church, or to a very bad conscience. He took Luther at his 
when he said he fdt himself to be a very bad man. Luther thus became 
a pathobgical case: a man driven by an and vice to rebel against au' 
thority and celibacy, a character who after the break from Rome 
fortified himself by lies and mifiapreeentations. In brief, Luther was 
the hnal horrible exampb of that decadence which Denide had already 
traced down from the fourteenth century. 

Protestants had once been uaed to having thw opponents discover 
the lineaments of the evil one in their leader. But calumiues had been 
laughed off, and a little wall of l^end had grown up around Luther 
and his contemporaries. The sting in Deniffe's work was that here was 
a serious scholar who refused to be laughed out of court, and presented 
facts, with citation to volume, page, and line.** Happily, the historical 
problem of Luther proved to be greater and more wcathwhile than the 
question whether he was a wine-bibber or had misquoted a passage of 
St. Augustine. But DeniAe’s work drove Protestant scholars to re<heck 
their research, and led to some revision of the national hero. 

The greatest light of modem Catholic scholarship was Ludwig von 
Pastor (1854-1928),X who narrowly missed being raised a Lutheran. 
His Protestant father, a merchant of Aachen, died when the boy was 
four years old, and the mother in moving the family to Frankfort 

*• D«nl(U wu uiuMvetf br crkkiMM: tbi MMnd cdiUon la i90* r«aalA«d vmiuUy 
iinchanni. Sm hk rawrt. LmPm in mt4 cMvAeSr a«WWii«|. 

pUlU AuafinMdfrtMtwmt mil A. Hfmck Jt. Smkrrg. Pm I( of bb work on Luther 
trewred in 190S, ond PnUxr Albm Vftm I—d Uw i wii ■ iniiw pcflioM tt 1906 «nd ISOS trora 
DMifle'e manuacript*. 

** DtflAe’taequtknUoc* with tin ia]Mia«MU«d hta W aiwv thst Luther had not tlwaya 
vndantODd or (ban oorrmlr K« ihowtd (bal Lutbar'a kaowtadie of Catholk do^ma 

w«a daAclMt, oad that h« kaav lilUa abovt the Bhdlmk* he waa ao rawdy to denounce. He 
diacovtred inconaktendaa and ctenfa* i** Uithor'a vim. and aaaerted LuUmt cmid am be 

Vuatad to tcU or tA rtrcMrebcr the troth about hunaaifot an wlicr lima, e.^.. In tha fiery of the 
Joumar to Roma. Abort aU. D«uB« «rttkta«d Iha ProtaaUot hiKorioaa of dotma. and aaid 
that no oca undtntood Laebar Ian tbcA Ua bio w ipb w i tad the Protaaunt thc^ofians. 

" Sao hla own autobeoiraphy wt Seagfriil StakibarB. fid., Di* <it$Mekttmutn*eh€ll itt Gigm- 
in (Laipaif. 13S6. 2 r.); and cp. HZ. CXLVl (193S]. SlO-lS. and the 

atuek 00 its “concealeneRta’* br W. Oocta, iM. OtLV. GurtOAY, 37S-41$. with a 

bibincraphy; EoiU lO Re. in £« Atmhp*. CCCXL (192$). 96-102: L. Jobnaton. ” Hia* 
toriana fU the Mcdiaaral Papacy.*' Ctlkt/k UmmrtUp BitHkin. IX, 347^$; EHR. XXV, $71: 
C. L. Burr lo AHR. I (18»S-96>. S26-29: XJl (190&^. 96)-$S: Xtll U9C7-06). 63S-S$: 
XV (1909-10). 847-49; XIX (1913-14). 16$: XXVII (19S1-S2). IIS-IS: XXX (19S4-2&). 
134-36: XXXI (192S-26). BS2.XXXltl (19^7-2$:. 131-82: XXXIV (lSe&<29). 113-14; DR. 
CX) <18921. 1-30: ffiMmwar VifrttlfM/incknfi. I (189$). 12$^: X a^OT). 437-42: XI 
090$). $66-69: CQj?. XXXV (laSS). 342-6$. 
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determined to raise them in the Catholic fold. Some of the most famous 
Catholic celebrities ol the time visited their household; Pastor has 
written the lives of two of them: August Reicheneperser, leader of the 
Center Party, and the kindly and hard-working Johannes Janssen, who 
uncovered the boy's gift for history. A set of Ranke's Popes which the 
historian presented to his young friend was one of the two works to 
which Pastor has ascribed the dawn of an interest in Rome and the 
PapacyFollowing Janssen's advice and example, young Pastor went 
first to Louvain and then studied at Bonn. At Berlin he heard the lec* 
lures of Georg Waiu and Karl Nitssch, and was introduced to Ranke; 
but the atmosphere of North Germany was uncongenial, and he only 
regained his ease at Vienna (1877). Janssen introduced him to Onno 
Klopp, who counselled Pastor to stay in Austria, as the Kulittrkampf 
in Germany would close his avenues of promotion there. For three 
semesters Pastor lived in his house, and Klopp'a influence upon him 
must be assessed as important.* The years of preparation came to an 
end at Gras in Styria, where Pastor presented his dissertation, and was 
free to commence his ambitious project: a Catholic history of the Popes. 

The years of Pastor's youth had been years of grave struggle for the 
German Catholics and for the papacy. But Ultramontanism had 
triumphed, and the thunders of the Kulturkampf merely consolidated 
their ranks. The alarms of the early seventies were succeeded by a new 
confidence, and it was in this moment of returrung hopes that the idea 
of the History of tht Popes was bora "It was the daughter of the G«r« 
many of the Catholic Center, of the Rome of Leo XIII,'* * 

Only in exceptional cases had access to the Vatican archives been 
granted to scholars. But here also the new era was important. The 
Papacy had learned the value of popular opinion. Open discussion In 
European parliaments was bringing state secrets into the light of day. 
With the disappearance of the Papal States many jealously-guarded 
documents had lost their legal significance. The new pontiff Leo XIII 
was inclined to take a broader view. Thus by a singularly fortunate 
conjunction in 1879 the man and the materials for a new history of the 
papacy were brought together, and Pastor enjoyed a privilege denied 
to Ranke and Creightoa to Voigt and Gregorovius. His first volume 
in 1886 was the first fruits of the new policy. Even before it appeared 
Leo XIII had decided on a momentous step. By the papal brm 
"Saepenumero dcsiderantes" of August 18, 1883, the Vatican Archives 
were unlocked to all scholars without reserve, and the Holy Father him- 


» The olher vu J. Fkharf'* /rs/*a, publiihed in Prankfort. ISll-lB, 

■ On hia re)*cioft» W Paatof, tee ffl, CXLV 119SX). B50 fl. and Ihc uitwv of Ptwr't 
(Md., CXLVI (1932). SIO-IS. 

•» Smilio Re tb. 26). 97. 
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self, resortii^ to Ckero, laid down the canons good historiography." 

'fhe Hist^y of ikt Papa, in fifteen volumes, was the work of fifty 
years of great labor. But Pastor had other duties; for twenty years he 
was professes* at Innsbruck (1881-1901). until an appointment to the 
direewrship of the Austrian Historical Institute at Rome freed him 
firom teachi:^. His literary output is amahng.*^ Of his six biographies, 
the greatest is the picture he drew of his teacher Janssen. Much labor 
went into the completion and revision of the first fourteen editions of 
Janssen's CeschtefUg da deuiuhen Voikes. There were editorial services 
on the Hislorisekts jahtmeh and the HisiomchO’politischi Bldutr. 
But amid all these chips of his workshop, Pastor’s one thought was of 
his History of tho Poptt, the work whi^ he styled "die grosse Liebe 
meines Lebens." He had planned it (or six volumes, but it grew under 
his hands. At the moment of his death, volume XIll was being released 
from the press, and the manuscript for the two final volumes XIV and 
XV lay ready. In his labors he was aided constantly by his faithful 
wife, who assisted in the cc^ying of the manuscript and relieved him 
from correspondence and financial duties. PhyucaUy Pastor was small 
but robust, very near«ghted frc«n constant poring over documents, 
and subject to occasional breakdowns from hii prodigious application. 
He possessed great powers of concentration, and could resume a sen¬ 
tence immediately after a viator left.’’ 

Two notes are characteristic of the History of ilk Popes. It purports 
to be modem scientific history, based on archival materials and a con- 
scient ious pursui t of the monographic literature, accurately documented, 
with a straining after honest objectivity. Its very caution sometimes 
blunts the style. Pastor lacked that happy immediacy by which the 
historian simultaneously presents the re^er with the facts and his 
judgment upon them. The work Is thoroughly conservative; there are 

* **ERie<ifU}«un macnopare. ifCoaaii «t laliB. Ddeundiafarum foot^ua. refuUntur: 

et UM in prinua aoibaptinm taitao. 'fnaam am hWoiM lac*^ 

dkar« wdtti; dcinOt m quid vari bob aadaatsaa qm pqtiat nt >n aoibaadp. n« qua 

abrvulUcia.’ . . . Eat ntan Si acbohniia oaM <eBfacno eociaantariprufn aacaaaaria, qul 
aalva veritaU et boUo irtrlf antiim paekulB IpaBB artem hl a t eri et m Uluetrare «t auxere 
qucBAl." The fuU text k (me ta AnkkfOt rTirtftmrrV. L. 42S S.; aeealeqha. 

XCIII <1889). 41S-1S,417. 

'> Paarar’a widow pewantwi Phia XI iritha eabtoet eonuiaiac bar huaband'e boat, hk 
OBdala and all hk works. diartea.BDdpapan. There euft kifty^ is TOlnittea ol bk own wrilinp, 
about two hundred eeparac eaaayiaftd ertidea. id twenty-two eehaaeaef Jineaen and other 
wricere whkh Ptater b*d edited. Jo addkjow to tbaea ^wited worka. he eompceed durinf hk 
raara at the Univeraitsr ol Ittoalwuck fowtes aeriaa of lartarea, troa the b«ciociA( ol the 
MiddJe Afta to 1880. with partioiUr vaalth «• (he nioetBasth caotwy. C 9 . Ooets. HZ. 

cxLv tisan.ssoif. 

** l^or rdkd net only upeo (ha papel aathlKB. but aaBrehed Btafij other repetftorka of 
manuacripta. the aixhlva ol iha Colenna. Rkci. and GaeUm taeailka vi Stone, and colleetiooa 
in <;crcnany, FraAce. and otber councriaa. Pat vehimea V-VI alooebe vivtad 80 librahea, aod 
euunined over 600 priniad hooka, baridaa aaiaf bundrada of decuaMHU. 
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no sensational new discoveries. Solidly buttressed on fact and a true 
erudition, the substance of the work may be regarded as permanent. 

The other note is one of loving apology for the Church of which 
Pastor always realiaed himself a devoted son. Like Mbhler he was 
convinced that only a Catholic could write a true history of the Papacy 
and grasp iU spiritual significance in history. Ranke had stressed the 
political side, In assuming the spiritual definition of the Papacy, 
Pastor also set up a nwral criterion, and it must be allowed that on 
individual popes like Alexander VI he passes as harsh a judgment as 
Protestant writers do. Yet the institution throughout retains its sanc¬ 
tity: “Petri dignitas eliam in indigno haerede non deficit.” •* 

Pastor was at his best in describing the hierarchy, and ecclesiastical 
institutions or general tendencies, but lacked the power to portray an 
individual in a few vivid strokes, as Ranke could. The vehicle of his 
expression is a dignified but rather sober German. Vladimir Zabughin 
once congratulated him on his early volumes. Pastor's laconic reply 
was: ”Viel Arbeit.” He interests the student of historiography 
because of his thorough exploration of the papal archives, but he repre¬ 
sents no advance in historical method and contributed no new idea to 
the interpretation of history. Walter Goeti has written that Pastor 
docs not even represent the steady advance of modem Catholic his¬ 
toriography towards greater objectivity, but still headed as its greatest 
exponent the “curialistic” direction. In oiher words, he consciously 
allowed the Popes to become the “official publication” of the Hdy 
See.” The great work which came to an end in 1928 was still the child 
of 1870. 

It was pointed out in the beginning of this chapter that after 1815 
Catholicism was characterised by reaction everywhere. In Prance this 
reaction was even more deeply tinged with romanticism and senti¬ 
mental emotionalism than in Germany. As early as 1802. Chateau¬ 
briand’s CMe du Ckristianisme sustained Catholicism as an emotional 
and aesthetic influence. His las martyrs (1809) sentimentalised the 
history of early Christianity. In 1824 La^nnais (1782-1854) •• at- 

» preex«d la th« mette vol. IH. which dc«t« with Ppi>« Alcundir VI vid 
Juliua II. Of the pUnful NvelMlens whkh he vm oMifed to malWi Paitor uid: I have uSd 
•II. but Mid it like e Mn cenaualnod to uavcU the ftulu of • very dcir mother." 

•• Reteced by Emilio Re (n. 26). 102. 

**HZ. CXLV heSl), 560 ff.. where Coete alio fives referencee to lome Catholk eritics who 
have been e^uaJly Kvere. They have accuiod Putor of writlof under the InAuence of the 
Jesuits, and of aeceptinf what the Concr^tlona and the Curia uid idr hktortt truth. It le 
conceivable that Paaler tended to overvalue hie Vatican Andinfi; aa Ulumlnatlnf example U 
bia controverey with Schnitscr over Savonarole. 

* Thb bat account la Charla Boutarti, LmMcnsir; SafitHtia iacUtnaa (Paris, 

3 V.). There ia a fine chapter on Lameonaia end bia relationa with Popo Grefory XVI 
Wo^ward (o. 1). 
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tacked Gallicaniem and advocated the new theocracy and the political 
supremacy of the Papacy. In 1830 he founded the famous journal 
L'Afentr, in assodation with Montalembert, Lacordaire, and Rohr^ 
bacher. This periodical became the prototype of a powerful Ultra¬ 
montane press, whose nust virulent editor after the fifties was VeuUiot 

oiVUniftTS. 

The Comte de Montaicnbert (1810-70) " raised the romantic cry: 
**Nous sommes les fils des croisis et iamais nous ne reculerons de- 
vanl les fils de Voltaim." As peer of France he employed his heredi¬ 
tary seat in the Chamber to plead the cause of the liberties of the 
Church. He was an intimate friend of Lacordaiie, and a contributor 
to L’Avtnir, but he also did 9oait historical writing. His youthful 
romantic Du eolMicitmt rt du tandclism dans I art (1829) was among 
the first works that restored medieval architecture and sculpture to 
honor. The Vis dt sointe-EtisabetM dt Honvi* (1®4) was wholly un¬ 
critical; despite iu literary qualities it is mostly pious l^end, poetically 
told. None of his works compare with the profusion of picturesque 
detail represented by his Monks oj tks Wsst. * It was a life-long interest, 
and planned on such a scale that although the first volume appeared 
ten years btfcrt his death, it was never completed. Though often 
mentioned, it is a rttnantic effusiort and of no sch^arly value. 

Antoine-Frederic Osanim (1813-53) ” was the greatest historical 
scholar of the French rteo-Catholic movement. Deeply religious, he was 
frequently assailed by doubts and despair in his student days until 
Abb6 Noirot. his teacher In philosophy, showed him the way to light. 
In 1832 he came to Piris to study law, and became the moving spirit 
of a circle which met regularly at the home of Bailly, owner of the 
journal L'Uniters. In 1833, at the age of twenty-two. Ozanam founded 
the charitable society of Saint Vincent de Paul.* After practicing law 
in Lyon, he was called to the Scrbcsme, and in 1844 succeeded Fauriel 

* StiQl^Bcurt, C^MMTin Ar kmdi <1863*6a 10 *,), h LSon CMtIer, hutr^itn 

(Pvtt. lSS6).>r5j?.XLV((l (IMS). jSa>«S.XXXV (ia61).81-eO:aff. CXIV <1S61).31S 47. 
CXXVll (lass). 307-432: MA Xtviu <1SS8>. aOl-40. XV] II (MS). 170-S7: DK, LXXd 
( imi. 1-U. CXXV] < im. ]CB-». XUX <10SI ). «3«-S?; FM. LXXXV] I (1S73;. 1SO-SS, 
«B<| Lit I H6Sfl. 6S3-89: «A XCVl I] (IS9«). S34-72. CXXX! V {1S73). 41S-6fi. 

* MtHM FCkeHtnt d«pnu ««inf B4m 0 J u » ft'4 {Pwi*. ISSO-S?. 4 v.; Srvt 

CMnpleM r«vM «!. IBSa-TS. 7 *.). tr. inw Riis!<li (lSSl-79, 7 t.). H» complew works 
were pub(bb«d at Psria. iSSO-SSiOe. 

* Mm«. E. Humbert. FT444rk Qt mmm, n kv44 h^gr^pkitut (Peril. 

ISSO]; C. A. Oaenara (• bretbcr). Km A Fridtne Q t ^ wm (3rd «d.. Perie. ISSO^; Kathleen 
O’Maen. F. Qikw . , . H'u Ltftmi Wfrka (LeMdao. ISTO). ie» ieweij in DR. LXXX (1S77) , 
304-24: lee alee iSid.. CUV (19)4). 83-SO; H. H. Btm. in CMiwAe Werid, UCXVUl U903). 
290-309; W. P. Kitcbtn. “Tbt Coitawy «( F. OTMiaiB," iM.. XCVII (1913). 7SS-SS: 
Amrium CWMie Qu^tUtly. XXXVIII. 151-74. 

* Iti membenhip rcM rvadlr: » • rev it counted a hundred. Md at Ita {duDder** death 
twenty yean later nearlr 2.000 aoBhen. The aodetr la ered a moat lOdeot wcapoo in the 
dieeamioacioA o( UltrantMUne Uioiisbt. 
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in the chair of foreign literatures. His Ulerary and historical efforts 
were all elaborations of his one conviction: the superiority of Cathcli- 
dsm as a foundation for social organization of men He confessed to 
have tried to prove the contrary of Gibbon’s thesis, vir.. that the 
Church succeeded, where the Caesars had failed, in giving a higher life 
and civilization to the barbarians. Only fragments remain of his pro* 
jected great history of early medieval civilization. Ozanam was a 
capable scholar, but as has been said, "trop po^te pour lenir compte 
de la reality des faiu et trop dogmatiquc pour les comprcndre.” Yet 
he was a beautiful personality, his knowledge of the Catholic Middle 
Ages was deep and intimate, and his special strength lay in an apprecia¬ 
tion of their literary and cultural side. 

No historian can speak without a warm sense of gratitude of the 
AbW Jacques-Paul Migne (1800-75).** publisher of the Potrchgia. 
As a young priest in the diocese of Orleans he resigned after a conflict 
with his bishop and came to Paris, where he founded a religious journal 
which later became L'Uniters, the great Ultramontanist organ. After 
three years he sold out, and with the most meager funds established 
the Imprimerie Catholique in the suburb Petit-Montrouge of Pari^ 
John Bigelow, the American minister in France, visited the Abbd s 
plant in 1859 in the full flush of lu activity and has left a vivid account. 

It was one of the largest book manufactories in the world. Its out&de 
was plain, save for a sign in large letters. The printing room measured 
150 by 160 feet, and its walls were lined with stereotype plates. Migne 
was ’’a remarkably fine looking man, and withal, as I had reason to 
expect, an intellectual man." As a result of his occupation he "talked 
Utin with greater facility than any other language, including hjs 
French mother-tongue. What amazed the American more, however, 
was that this huge establishment had been built upon a shoestring, 
entirely on Migne’s credit with the clergy. 

All publications of the house, the visitor was told, were devoted to 
theology, and for economy aU were printed in quarto. Every wk or 
collection was as complete as poswble, designed to extend to the very 


« Hbchlcf writinp were; Deux th<meelkf, fAntlelme, 
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boundaries of its field. Twenty year^ before Migne had printed the 
tventy-five-voiucne set of the Cours complei de Thdologit entirely on sub¬ 
scription. Then the Cotm compUt d^Bcritvre Saittie had provided the funds 
for expansion. Next had followed two coUecUons of sacred orators,** 
and various oxnplete editions of a long list of famous churchmen and 
theologians. But the Abba’s pride was his Cwrs ccmpUi d4 Pairolo^U. 
The 217 volumes of the Latin series, from Tertullian to Innocent HI. 
covered practically all that was written between the fourth and the 
twelfth centuries: a total of 3,000 authors in crowded columns. Yet 
this stupendous coUecUtm sold for about five francs or $I a volume if or¬ 
dered entire. Single vol ume came to six francs. Bigelow felt bound to 
admire the four vol\iinea of indices for this series, **the most complete 
apparatus {<x consultati^ perhaps that was ever prepared for any 
publication.*’ ** The Greek series, of which sixty volumes in the bi¬ 
lingual edition (with Latin translations) were ready at Bigelow’s time, 
sold for eight or nine franca a vcdume, and finally comprehended, as 
scholars know, a total of 166 vcdiunes. In brief, the Latin series com¬ 
prises 297,567 pages, and the Greek 235,724 pages, making the stagger¬ 
ing total of 533,291 pages, all stereotyped t ** 

Bigelow learned from the Abb4 that he bad ’'over a thousand 
scholars” engaged io the search for mamiacripts. and the preparation 
of copy, Migne frequently advertised for works known to exist: in 
1859 there was a standing offer of twenty francs for infomiation as to 
the whereabouts of a letter of St. Fraods ” On the power of the demons." 
Typographical accuracy was attained by first preparing the copy word 
fcf word down to the final page. Then it was read in type according 
to this copy, and reread after corrections had been made. Three addi- 

•• CtUKiim /m4r*k « UmmfntHi 4m O rm n t n Smm (102 vehirm ir iwo tcria, 1044- 
06). The flm Mrka wu a eeoipUu prfBtjnf «4 Um cml piOpil orMonoTtlwCburth, of ib* 
flm and Kcond raacQlt«ie«. in $7 mjhmm eMrto, «IUiic Ia Bifriow’* dtjr (or tbs oqidvaiMt of 
$671 Th« Boceod ««rtaa • Mtacud priatlnf nMot of Um tun of Moond mocnitude. nr* 
r«ns«d ehrcAOiofttAUr to ihov Um riw. and revival of pimcb^ in France. Th« 

eofnc M S3 volsriMa. or about $33. and Bifolow «a**<»t*»* It a iMrpLliwfee it mdwdoi the beet 

£ »ebeo iliwe ITSS. tbe ouCeUndMtf dieeaMaaddraHaof biibape asd trchbWhopeof I^ee. 

voy end Bdfhsn. eenone of the twcmr4br«B creaUot Ihdcic Freach divineo. oed on on* 
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Rferenca to tU that c«eb Father M «riu« 0« «tr«M nt^ect Md (2) a tabto of nfereva 
to lU conuaoBU each Mtbor bod aade oo any vswof SerpWe. Actt)rdir« to the preface in 
vti. CCXVIK. Um 231 tablea osiployad SOaoB fef tea yini gfur the coBecUor* woe AniUMd, 
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231 tsbiee to each of S0.000 vohimtt. 
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tJonal readily checked the corrections and possible omissions. There 
was another revision before the stereotype plates were prepared, and 
another before the actual printii^, “so that the proof-reading and 
corrections cost as much as the composition.” 

For almost a decade after his impressed American visitor left, Migne's 
great work went on.** Then in 1868 disaster befell: a great fire destroyed 
the Montrouge establishment, including the remnant stock of many 
volumes and the valuable stereotype plates of the Patrologia. The loss 
was estimated at over six million francs 1 Migne's heroic efforts to 
retrieve his fortunes were thwarted by the Franco-Pnissian War and 
the hostility of the archbishop of Paris, who scented commercialism 
and finally suspended Migne from his priestly office. He died in 1875 
without recoveing prosperity, and the bu^ness, the remaining stock 
of printed volumes, and the copyrights were acquired by Gamier Fr^res. 

For the historian, Migne*s claim to fame is based solely on the Patro- 
loiia. His intention was to base it upon the latest critical texts and to 
supply the necessary introductions and commentaries. But original 
research was hardly compatible with the scale of the enterprise, and 
usually only reprints were offered. The selection was not always fortu¬ 
nate; inferior editions were followed, and sometimes variant readings 
and notes are completely lacking. The supervision of the series in its 
first years was under the care of the learned Benedictine J. B. Pitra.*’ 
Migne* s great service was to bring together a widely scattered litera¬ 
ture, often available only in manuscript or out-of-print editions cen¬ 
turies old. Typographically also it was an achievement, though in the 
volumes re-issi^ after the fire misprints sprinkle the pages with dis¬ 
turbing frequency. For critical work on a single text, later editions 
roust always be consulted. But the vast scope of the collection makes 
it unique, and for availability it will hardly ever be surpassed. 

Jean-Baptiete-Francois Pitra (1812-88),** archaeologist, theologian, 
historian, and cardinal librarian of the Vatican, was another of those 
gifts that the Benedictine Order has made to scholarship. He studied 
at Autun, was ordained in 1836 and for the next five years taught 
rhetoric and history in the seminary there. In 1842 he entered the 

• ihe tXcK wue ftUlltfB for reltflou* objMU such •• pleture*. »Utu* 

sry, snd orttnA. 

^ Cp. Dorn Cabrel, Hitioirt it Pilfa (PiriA, 1S93). 108. 

•Tbe work of Dom Csbrol citod lA tht previoM now. aJio trtntlated lAto German bj' 
Buehlet in uxd MiUtiluit/tH 4m BtntdiHintr- un4 CiiUteienstr>OT4«tt. XXVUI- 

XXX CBruan. 1907-09): A. Batbindicr. y<M BoplitU Pilrs. it Pffrtt. Mlu- 

Mttirt it It Saimt BtHsi rtmaint (Pirii, 1S93 uid 1998): C>ucn Cabrol. ' Le cardinal 
See travaux H tet decouveneo,'* Srfrw* ctiMffMt, 1689, ai»o tranelated In Pht Lmfi (1899): 
DP. XCVtfl (1666), 840-58: Mkha«l Olt io Ctlkstie Bteyeltfiaeiia, XII (1911), 119-20: a 
Taluablfl may in OQff, VI (1S7S). 533 ff,: and SiPHfgropkit Ors BtnUutinii it la Co»t7ltattan 
it Fraact (Paiw. 1906), 120-31. 
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Benedictine order at the Abbey of Solesmes, then under the direction 
of Doro Gueranger, fanioiia for his bymnological studies. In the n&xt 
year Pitra became prior of St. Gennain in Paris, and his subsequent 
career reminds one of Montfaucon before him. 'SVbile be was prior be 
prepared the list of autbc^ to be included in Migne’s Pairchgio: but 
the dissolution of the priory, due to financial difficulties, drove Pitra 
frorn Paris and dissolved the partnership after the first four volumes 
had appeared (IS45). fhtra's travels through FraiKe and adjacent 
countries in the next yean brought him into contact with many un¬ 
published manuscripts bearing on the early centuries of the Church, 
and he rapidly won a reputation with his writings.** The French Gov¬ 
ernment desirW him to resume the Gailia Christiana, that great under¬ 
taking whose publicatiCBi had lapsed before the Revolution. In 1852 
Pitra published the first volume of his SpiciUtium SoUsmsnse, which 
work, followed by two later series, provided scholars with a remarkable 
collection of rare fragments and unpublished manuscripta from all the 
famous libraries of Europe.** 

In IS58 Pope Pius IX sect Pitra to visit the libraries of Russia, and 
to collect materials on Greek canon law. The writings on this subject 
and on Greek hymnology which resulted from the seven months he 
spent in St Petersburg and elsewhere form Htra’s gratest contribu¬ 
tion to scholarship. The discovery of a Greek manuscript with metrical 
markings in red ink enabled him to esublish the laws of Bysantine 
hymnology. He proved chat what was formerly thought to be merely 
a rhetoric^ proee, and could not be forced into the schemes of clas^c^ 
quantitative meter, was really verse written on a strictly syllabic basis. 
The Pope instructed him to supervise a rww edition of the Uturgical 
books of the Greek Rite, prepared by the Propaganda. In 1863 Pitra 

* i4 Smn! Litrr. Mf m m mtj r, a 4i 4tt Frtitct m VJt* tikla 

(Pirk. lS4S),«MMibl)rM aMa«n4B((]Han«ilhc«mwr.i»«1rtiM2l7«iiwnOfnphonM«^ 

tuw. Lt Cifc W W * . iniiti tm U wiawim 4m mm 4tt mnu p« I— RR. 

PP. (ftfW. ISSO). 

* Sputitt v m S iI m u m * (1S58 S0,8v.>. foUo»«d by .4mlwWiff ifieiUti* 

pwfola S V.) und (be AntiteU •mimimt, S>«artiMt mU t mtntu tiUf t0niiyntlio 

USRS-Sl. Z V.). Tbe Ant vebiM <d tie ^eik il^eiii unedited (ragntenu Greek, 

OneeUl. end L«Ua vrMon before tbc ftfib cmUmf. tie eseead end Uisd volume* otfer irnKb 
materiel on the Cbrtetien Creede; the fourth vqleme » devoted to the ecclc*ii»tfo*l whten o( 
(be Africen and Byeantlne C2 bv«Inb, etc. Pitn'* AaataM Sierr# eeataine tome Important 
oentributbe* M anie-NiceDe UtenRre; but wtaat aa able fe r te wer, Loefo. wrote ie true: 
"Much, (n •piteorthetiUe.Bnot ac«;and«rtteae«.theiueteiDteraetv4liuAcertaia.end 
tie compantively certain i* vitbODt iaureic** (Tiieiefeirir LOfr^untiluni, 1SS4, p. 455). 

*' "It ia interevtinc." obacrviAe l ei k w tf . "Uiet by for the greatv part of the Byaantino 
hymne were cr enpoaed about the aWti century and by the cmb who eo nobly oppoeed the Cut 
of the Byuntme hereete. thet o( the Jeonoelaeta. tbe lylUbte tyMea o( vere^meter bee e 
very eifnlAcent connection with dcfma. It waa a meaaure eo rigorou* aad predee that not a 
word or a eyllableaiuid be takes ae>ay wadded to H.witboat iu beuntaockad by tbe bmpleet 
of the feithfuJ. And (be uu(b » that there sever wm aeaio a heresy." DR, XCVIU 

(lS86r.345. 
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was made cardinal, and in 1869 librarian of the Vatican, in which ca¬ 
pacity he supervised the preparation of a catalogue of its manuscript 
treasures during the pontiAcate of Leo 

Ernest Renan (1823-92),” one of the most exquisite of French 
prose writers, was bom in Treguier in Brittany. When he was five his 
father died and his sister Henrietta, then seventeen, undertook to run 
the household. Dupanloup, later the famous bishop of Orleans, pro¬ 
cured for the bright lad a scholarship in the coll^ of St. Nicolas du 
Chardonnet, which offered instruction to sons of the best families; and 
after St- Nicolas came a stay at Issy, which prepared students for 
St. Sulpice at Paris. Thus Henan seemed launched on his studies for 
the priesthood. But he never took orders and instead resolved to live 
the life of a scholar. While tutoring in a boys' school, Renan studied 
Semitic philology, and in 1847 was given the Prix Volney for a history 
of the Semitic languages. Four years later the government recognized 
his talents and sent him on a scientific mission to Italy. 

A work on Avtrrots el Vaterroisme (I8S2) brought hdm the doctorate 
and sorrte recognition as a thinker. His translations of Job and of Che 
Song of Sor^ showed that he was qualified for the chair of Hebrew 
and Chaldaic langu^es in the ColiSge de France, aiid the Emperor 
would have given it to him; but the Catholic party and the Empress 
were hostile to a turncoat seminarist with heretical tendencies, so 
Napoleon sent him to st\idy the archaeology of Phoenicia (1860-^1). 
The inscriptions Renan collected on this expedition fonned the basis 
for the future Corpus inscripHonutn smiiicarum, and there was no 
reason to withhold the coveted professorship any longer. 

Taine has described the scene at Renan’s opening lecture.** Renan 
entered the lecture-room aimd a thunder of cheers and jeers. For 
twenty minutes he could not say a word, but attempted by gestures 
to obtain silence- He spoke on what civilization owed to the Semites. 
There were some bold pass^es on Oirisrianity and the Pope; Jesus 
was referred to as “an incomparable man.” His lectures were finally 


•* A brief of Pitra’e wriunp fa glvefl in tbe Cttkelie Beftdw Uk«c already 

mentioned iho chief are: Hynnoiraphit it ireryue <lS67)i t>*t ecnttu H its eollettian& 

canani^ma rStiiae iSSS}; Jurii MlttiaalKi Oraacarvn his/aria tl moHumania 

(Rome. 1864-66.2 v.); Tri>ieiian IMoitactiean {Rone. 1S79). 

« Prarci* E«pin*»»e, LifiafBrntst Renan (Lofldon, 1896): E. Grant Ehifl. Snutl Reitan. 
Ja Mmoriam (London. 1693); StlteUi Bssays of Dannasitlet. u. from ibe French by 
H. B, Jjistro* (Bceion »>kI New York, 1895) j CaWid Monod, Us mattras is rkiuair* (18M): 
Saint^Bouve. Nouuana tundis (Peru. 18^-6*. IS v,), ((, 362-421. VJ, 1-23; ER, CXIX 
(1864) 574-6M CXXXI (1870), 470-502. CXL (1874). 4S5-51S: DR, LIV (1864), 386-419; 
OR. CCIII (1905), 360-64; NBR. XL (1864), 184-209; XLVJH (18S3), 63-85; Ratinitk/Jy 
Rtaitta. V (1866), 513-36. XXVllI (1S77). 465-609. XXXJII (1680), 625-43, the ]ul by C. 
Sabitabury. ThiiUonlyairacUonofalarscliieraiure. ^ ^ 

« Life and UiUts aj H. faint, ir. by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire (Loodon, 1902-06, 3 v.), II, 
190-91. 
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suspended &s a disturi>aiKe of the peace. He refused a substitute posi¬ 
tion as librarian, and turned to hia pen for a living. 

In 1863 Renan put^ished his Vtt dr J(sus, which he had begun in 
Syria at his aster's suggestion. Started with no scholarly resources 
save the New Testament and Josephus, it revealed deep intimacy with 
the Bible and the Orient alike. Admittedly rwt a scholarly work, it 
was something more: the poetic gift of Rerun caught the intai^ble 
Oriental atmosphere as no writer before or ^ce. Romantic biography 
rather than a work of edification, it treated Jesus as a man and not a 
god. The book was denounced thunderously by the clergy, but read 
with delight by the public. 

The Life of fetus was the first in a series of volumes which Renan 
entitled HtsMre dts (nigines 4u Ckrislumisme,*^ and which tc^ther 
present a picture of the first two Christian centuries. The final volume 
on Marcus Aurelius and his age is one of the finest syntheses of Roman 
and classical civiluaiicm ever written. 

The f ranco-Prussian War was a ^wck to Renan, for he and Taine 
had been admirers of German scholarship. Henceforth many of his 
writings were of a literary or philological nature. But at the age of 
sixty the great scholar, on finishing his Origmas. undertook to write a 
three-volume Hisioire du peupU tTIerael (1887-94). He lived to 
complete it, drawing on the studiee of a lifocime, and the materials 
now available in the early volumee of (he great collection he had him¬ 
self suggested, the Corpus inseripiitnum semiticarum published by the 
Academy of Inscriptions (1881 ff.). His History of Israel is a rationali¬ 
sation of the Old Testament, explaining iu origin by the environment 
and the racial characteristics of the Jews. 

Renan was the meet perfect type of French savant, combining learn¬ 
ing with a Literary style of the highest order. He was a consummate 
literary artist. Taine liked to say that what he admired most in the 
writings of Renan was that "one could not see bow it was done." He 
possessed a remarkable power of analyse and syntheris, but was per¬ 
haps greater m the latter than the former; he happily employed what 
he called "le srt da divination et de conjecture." "He has impressions, 
a word which expresse s the wbde thing." said Taine, " (he is) a poetical 
Kant with no formula ... a sk^tic who where his skepticism makes 
a hole, stops up the bole with mysticism ... fee* everything else, he is 
a pure Positivist. He believes in natural laws only, and absolutely 

**Sn ttM dedicatory letter to ter apirit at itt befuinf. HmrteUe had died hefpre tte«r 
re.imbarcation for France. 

M Haris, IMS-m S v. Tte oOmt ime: Im Apetm <U6S): Pmt (1SS9>: L'AnUekiisi 

1 187N); iia rl l4 cbiWwmr (1877): tktUwim (1679); Mere 

A xr. /, rl ImA'* Su Msdf mitptt (1SS2] 
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denies all supernatural intervenUon.” ” For the time in which Renan 
wrote his views on the New Testament were extremely radical, but 
today he would be regarded as a moderate or even conservative 
''higher critic.” He questioned the genuineness of only Paul’s letters 
to Ephesians, Titus, and Timothy. 

The greatest church historian of France in recent years, Louis Du¬ 
chesne (1845-1922),“ was like Renan of Breton birth. His bishop, 
who observed him at the seminary, marked him for a teachii^ career, 
and sent him for two additional years to the French seminary at Rome 
(1867); and in his youth Duchesne was a stout Ultramontanist. His 
further education, however, forecast a somewhat different career; for 
he learned textual criticism at the £cole des Charles in Paris, and in 
1872 was appointed to the recently esiabli^ed Ecole de Rome, where 
the great archaeologist de Rosri became his close friend, “ His doctoral 
thesis was his famous iiude swr U Liber the text of which he 

afterwards edited. 

A state position was offered him, but Duchesne chose to remain in 
the service of the church. Yet he was ^iritually out of place as teacher 
in the conservative Institut calholique at Paris. His researches in 
French hagiography raised a storm of protest, beginning with an article 
in 18S5 which exploded the claims of the see of Sens to an apostolic 
foundation, His Fasles ipiscopaux de I’ancienne Gaule (1894-99, 2 v.) 
disposed of the cheri^ed legends of the saints of the Midi and Provence. 
Duchesne’s friend, the rector of the Institut, twice tried to lay the 
storm by giving him leaves of absence from his teachii^ duties, which 
Duchesne used for finishing his great edition of the Liber Foniifiealis 
(1886-82, 2 V.). In 1895 Duchesne found relief in the Ecole de Rome, 
maintained by the French government, where he was beyond the reach 
of the hierarchy. 

From the critical editing of texts, Duchesne turned to constructive 
historical compositioa** As the first volume of his Hisloire ancienne 
de I'Ssliie (Paris, 1906-10, 3 v.) appeared, there was no critic who 
could think of its equal. It at once commanded respect for its “vast 

" IMt ortd LtUgrs a/ H. ToiHt (n. 54), 203-04. _ _ 

■aaude d'Hablovtltc, hiwitiv* Dvcbtsnf (Pu1». Cb- Ouijncbcru M^r. Du* 

che«ne." /fH. CXU (1922). 30T-14: Loui* Dueherw, HiiUfe and Wert:," JmsrnoiaS 

TkMkteical Slkditi. XXIV, 253 ff.; Qfl. CCXXI (1914). 18-26; Oft CXUV (IMS), 132*43; 
otHtuary in Calholk Hiskfual /Intev. II (1922), 214>16. 

•• They cotlaborated in an of the Hiefonymian Mar(yrolocr for the rtrie Smctorwa. 
Be Roesi concaved such a K«Mct for DiKheaoe’s judgment thal he later said t") «Hi« nothing 
vichout asking myself what Duchesne thinks of it." 

■ His Off|iwf au cuUt cktfiim (1669) wa« a successful aiicmpt to poputanse the Utwpol 
researcha of the nineteenth century. It was translated into Englian from the 3rd French 
ediliofl by M. L. McOurc, as C*nj«« Wotihip: its Ofipn sttd EMbaion. A Study of tfce Latm 
Liiutiy up l» At TimtpfClvfUmapt* (L^oo, 19C0). 
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Uaming , the surcness of aelectko which ^cks one fact of twenty, the 
illuminating summaries, the impartial justice, the witty epigrams.'’ 
When a surer terrain was reached in the third volume, however, adverse 
critidsm manifested itself. This was the time when modernism was a 
burning issue in the Church, and the work was put upcm the Index. 
It is told that a friend asked him when he would finish the fourth vol¬ 
ume of his History. The answer was: Je n'oee pas." 


•' A •«iilem»ury v^me, •• (Prt. I9W w»» vlUed »ftef Duchwe’f 

death from hi* otuiy compteud OMouKiipt b» Dg« H. Qu«tin. wJumw h»v^ 

been tnnsUted into Englieb m Btrtf 4f n* CfattfMn OatnM (New York. 1W4-S4. 

Sv.). 



CHAPTER LX 


PROTESTANT HISTORIANS 

T he new awakening of Protestant ecclesiastical history in the 
nineteenth century began in Germany and was due to the in¬ 
fluence of three movements. The first was religious in nature 
and arose from a vigorous reaction to Rationalism. To the frigid ortho¬ 
doxy, or the indifferent intellectualism of the eighteenth century, 
pietism opposed a strong current of emotion. The second influence was 
Romanticism. This new appreciation of the past, especially of the 
Middle Ages, also implied greater sympathy for, and a new under¬ 
standing of, the history of the church. Finally, German philosophy, 
particularly Kant, Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel, profoundly influenced 
the new theological thought. 

The revival of Protestant historiography may be said to begin with 
Gottlieb Jakob Planck (1751-1833),* professor at Gdttingen and 
teacher of Neandcr. He lectured and wrote on church history, theolc^- 
cal method, and the history of dogma * Doctrines, he declared, must 
be based upon a critical exegeris, freedom of research was essential, 
and tolerance must be accorded to others, Planck’s Lekjbiiriff was 
epochal as the first attempt at a non-partisan account of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and a treatment of the rise of Lutheranism as a system of theolc^. 
He made large and critical use of the original sources, and was much 
fairer to his subject than his friend Spittler. 

The call to impartiality was seamded by Johann Karl Ludwig 
Gieseler (1793-18^).* Gieseler was educated at Halle, interrupted a 
tutorship to carry arms against Napoleon in 1813, and rose after those 
exciting years to a chair of theology, first at Bonn (1819), and later at 

> Poc all the hislomni mentioned in this chapter see the excellcot irtidca In the iftakncy- 
fur Tiuohtu und Kirekt, Srd ed edited by Albert Hauek (Uipeig. 

1896-1913, 24 v ). On Planck sm »Iw P. Chr. Bauw, Di< SpochfH ** kirtkUektn Gttekiehh- 
teJirrikuHt (Tubingen, 1SS2>: Kad Aner. Die Tkfthtie der Uisintiieil (Italle, 1929): AUie- 
SHIM i4uuekt BuiT^kie, XXVI, 234-2?. 

' Gasfhiehu Mr fnlsSribtni. Mt VrTOndeftmgeH and 4r* BiUuni unsfres pnlesliniiMpi 
Lrkrbtcriffs CUipsIg, 1781-1800,6 v.): GtstkicA/e Mt EnJiUkunt unJ Atu6iidu»i MrekfUlliek- 
kiTchiiehm CtstHteheJimr1o9sun( (Kertover, 1808-09. S v.); CaekiehU Ma Ckrislenlum in irr 
PtrioM mttn EinJUkrunt in die Wcfl duf<» Jeaunt und die ApM*/ (1818, 2 v.). 

• There is a biognphital sketch of Gieseler. by his conilnuator and htervy exKutce E. R. 
Redepenninr in the fifth volume of his Ukrduek Mr fCirtkentestkiekU (see nen note); see 
Henog's aruele in the Preietmfisefu PeaUneykJepddie.- and tbe article by Wageomasn In 
AUfmeiiu deutfeke Biofrafikie, IX (1879), 163-68. 
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Oittingen (1831). His Urge manual of church hist «7 * struck a new 
note. It was composed on the iwind^e of letting the sources speak for 
themselves. A sucdnct text outlines the chief divisions, and the very 
full notes present the evidence. Under Gieseler's skillful hands the 
work became a veritable moeaic of source-eztiacts. The method goes 
back indeed to TUlemont and Mosbeim. Gieseler’s merit lay in intro 
ducing his geT>eration to the raw materials of history, but he was so 
self-effacing that I!>ollmger called him the most leathern and unim^- 
native of historians. 

The man who really gave life and to Gennan Protestant his¬ 
toriography was August Neandcr (1789-1850) ^ at Berlin. Born a Jew. 
he originally bore the nam^ oI Etovkl Mendel, and through his mother 
was distantly related to the ^uloeopher Mendelssohn. At the Hamburg 
gymnasium the precocious lad became abeorbed in PUto’s idealism. 
Schleiermacher’s Stden induced him to accept Christian baptism (1606), 
at which time he adopted the name of August Neander. He went to 
Halle to study law. but turned to theology. When war-time conditions 
necessitated a removal lo Gottingen, Neander attached himself to 
Planck, and resolved to devote his life to church history. After a brief 
and not very happy experience in the practical ministry, he took his 
degree at Heidelbe^. The publication of his monograph on the Em¬ 
peror Julian focused national attention upon his talents; * and he was 
invited to join Schleiermacber, Marbeinecke. and De Wette at the 
newly-foun^ University of Berlin as the youngest member of C^- 
many’s most celebrated theological faculty. 

Neander was the guide of Germany’s youth for thirty-eight years. 
Never robust, he was bequently ill. and ^ccically bli^ in the last 
three years of his life. Yet he loUed unceasingly, and his great learning, 
wide sympathies, and lovable personality endeared him to his students. 

• UitrMi 4tT KiuhtntmkkJiM (DuMUdC and BotM. 1SS4-S7. $ r,; adiUoM, •ilh 

4 •inh •upp4«iMniar7 vWbb* bf Rcda(MAAia(). Bnfllah inmlataon by V. C un nVu faa m 
(PhUadaphla, IS3S. 3 r.). and by $. Daviten (Bdatburah, lS4S-«. 5 «.>. laUr nviaad by 
H. a. Smitb and Idary A. Robrnn (Nnr York. taS7-Sl). 

• McU V9a KariMck. “nado wai Arntmt Maadar^* (ISSS). rtfrintod is hia Mtn und 
AttftHtt {2ad ad.. GlaiMii. 1906.3 v^. 1: K. F. SchnedCT, Aufutt A'aondar (Sehlaawi^. 1694); 

J. L. Jacobi SriivwrwMfn «m Aifyal Ftm d n (Halle. 1SS2>: A Wiegand. Avpaf ^aendm 
Utm (1SS9): PhUip ^>^* 1 r«iaf Antrim. AMowMm, Ntm Afr. Tkrm Bi^ttapkiu (Nav 
York. ISeS); ffBR. XIV (1660-61). 421-49; J. K. Slackwberf. LiBMrm Qtmtfriy. X. 220; 

K. R. Kactnbach. **NeaottarkSarii a *aa aQktfth Hkterlafi.* grkWtafg S^a. Vlll (1661). 
622-67; VMX. LXXX (1666). 199-206. 

• Kia chla< wwka: Vtbr d4n Kantt /iJmm toid snn ZtiuUtr (Ldpelg. 1612; Enflkh 
uanalaCM) by C. V. Cex. New Yo^ ISSO): £>tt acikir StrnJmd taii ttin ZtiUtur (Berlin. 
lS13;EnglkbbyM. Wrench. Loodeo. Wm'.DfrktiHtfCkrytml»"amm44i*Kinh« U*»n4tft 

Otifnii in ZnMer 0821-22: by J. C SUF^elect Loodon. 1826): A lUtmtiiu 

Cftckicku der tktiuHdifn Bflitioii tmd Arr^ (Haoburg. IBSA-Sa, 6 v.; tranalaUoo by 

J. Torrcy. Loodon. 18S0-&2. 6 v }; Pu CetMcitt drr F)Uiumt ttad LfUumt ckfUi/KlM 
KiT<k« ObtcI dis ApffUl (1632-33, 2 FiOgliah by J. E. Rylud. New Yoriu Philaddphia. 
1844). 
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He was scholar, romanticist, and pietist in one, but the last was always 
the dominant note. Neander recognized that history must not only 
state events, but explain their causes, The force which unified all his¬ 
tory for him was the Christian life. Christ was, as it wee, the Platonic 
Idea realizing itself over and over again in a procession of human 
biographies. In so interpreting history, Neander lost sight of the 
Church as an institution. He is at his best in the monographs on 
individual churchmea but lacked appreciation of the great tides of 
impersonal forces that sweep across centuries. Neander invested ec¬ 
clesiastical history with a new g)irit after the sterile treatment of the 
rationalists. His influence was tremendous.^ 

Karl August von Hase (1800-90),* who outlived Neander for 
forty years, was a mind more acute, but his talent for bic^phy was 
of the same order, Instead of constantly idealizing, he strove for exact 
and true characterization. His textbook of church history may be 
mentioned because it revealed a master's skill in compression, and con¬ 
tained novel sections, e.g., on comparative religions or on the relations 
of the hne arts to Christianity, At the end of a busy life Hase under¬ 
took a detailed treatment of ecclesiastical history on the basis of his 
lectures, but lived to complete only four volumes.* 

A real advance in critical method came with the rise of the Tubingen 
school in the thirties, headed by F. C. Baur. Baur and his followers 
made the first attempt to write the origins of Christianity on strictly 
historical lines, Ranke was setting the ecclesiastical writers an example 
of objective history in his History the Popes (1834-36), later followed 
by the History oj the Reformation Period (1839-47). It was with the 
method of Ranke, founded upon a critical examination of the sources 
(based in turn upon the philological method of 'Wolf and Niebuhr) that 
the Tiibingen group intended to attack their subject. Though they 
were theolc^ians, they proposed to interpret history just as the secular 
writers did.“ 

* In GciTMny Heirneti & F CucricW (280S-7S^ epitamiud hJ& T<riujnn. and Karl F. 
Hasenbach (LSOl-74), hU pupil and a profiaaor at nasd, popularised him for ihe ganenJ 
reader. Thxoufh the numeroua textbooka and lucid cnanuela^jolunn Hdnrich Kurts (ISOS- 
90^ the aead paMOd into (he symnaaia and lower icminanea. The diligent PhUip Schaff repre* 
eente an American off-ahooe. Tbeee, wiUi Nieder, Cicaelct, and Karl Itasc, arc eometimee 
de&onvnated the ’'evangelical or pietuUc" tuatoriana. 

* Richard BQrkner, Xai ton J/9se. efn eruUr^n Fnftnor (Lcipaig, ISOO): eoe also his own 

und Irtiunt/r (lS72i 5th ed., ISSS). and (he Ancefrn mnw Lebfns (Leipstg, 1891': 
PridiricLuchUnberger, German Tkttloiy in iktNtnittnii Ctntury (Edinburgh. 1B8^>. 

* UMrlmit Set KircAtneathiekit (1834. 12(h cd.. 1900): Kirekmttxkiehu snf Grundtate 
oAddmisefter VorUfvnten (3 perta in 4 vole, paita 2-3 edited by Kroger. 1891-97; part 1 in 
Srd ed.. 19011, the braC volume ol which was published in 188S. when llaee via 85 ycara oM. 
Other works* Frcfu aem Assiii, tin fitiHituitiie (Lcipeig, 1856; new ed., 1892); Dia Junifrau 
son OrHans (Leiptig, 18S1). 

Critics may not agree as to the exact rdacion of David Friedrich Strauaa (] 808-74) to 
tbc Tabingu group. Baur had boon a favorite teacher with (his acute and paswonaU miad, 
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Ferdinand Christian Baur (m2-ie60).» the son of a Wurttemberg 
pastor* was a solid and sooaewhai reserved student of philosophy and 
theology who manifested no alarming signs during his years at the 
seminary of Blaubeuren and the Univeraty of Tubingen {1809-14). 
Fichte and ScheUir^ were then at the height of their success, but Baur 
quietly attended the lectures of Beogel, whose theological learning and 
piety made the older Tubingen acbocJ so renowned. He returned as 
insinictor to Blaubeuren, and became interested in the relations of 
early Christianity with contempocary pagan and Jewish thought. 
His first important publication. SymboUk und MythoU>tit (3 v„ 
Stuttgart, 1824-25). had more than a touch of ScWdennacher, and 
contained the sigjiiiicant phrase: “Without philosophy, history 
seems to me to be deaf and dumb.” His reward was a call to the re* 
organised faculty of Tubingen, where Bengcl had passed away. 
Baur’s ability to attract and iiwre students soon left him without 
a rival. 

Further studies, especially in Manichaeism and Gnosticism, led him 
away from Schleiennacher and closer to Hegel. By applying the notion 
of develo^mnt to dogma, after the antithetical process of the Hegelian 
dialectic. Baur became the father of the modem history of dogma 
{popntntmkickH). This was an important step in ecclesiastical his¬ 
toriography, The old un-historical concept of dogma thought of it as a 
doctrinal pronouncement imbedded full-grown, though perhaps only 
in implicit form, in the Christian scriptures. Baur led the way in the 
recognition that dogmas are ideas which are only assembled, developed, 
and grafted upon each other in a long historical process; and that they 
mirror the thoughts and fortunes of the factions in the Church at any 
given century. Baur’s writings on the history of vsrious dogmas re¬ 
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S?m: "DeVid Fhedrti BQR. LX <1874). 41-68; BR. LXXXVIIUI^.^ 

104, end CXXXVIII (1873). OS-SS; “New Teettowit OrWeiiiB," QR. CXCVII (1887), 
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48: Zdler. 'F. C. Baiv.” and ''Die TGbinser hMerkcfae S diuk." in Vortript tend aMoMd* 
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vealed strong powers of analysis and the ability to track ideas and in* 
teilectual movements across the centuries.'* 

Consistency drove Baur, when he came to the writings of the New 
Testament, to apply the same critical method he had used on other 
historical sources. “ According to his own story the preparation of his 
lectures on the Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians first opened to him 
new vistas for hislorico-critical study. Commencing with the factions 
in the Corinthian congregation, he discovered rilts, divergent tenden¬ 
cies, and controversial matter in much of the New Testament, and it 
occurred to him that these quarrels might serve to date the literature 
and reflect back on its contents and purpose. He assumed a divirion 
in the early Church between the Jewish followers of Peter and those 
who upheld the Gentile freedom proclaimed by Paul. Baur reasoned 
that (in accordance with the Hegelian formula of thesis, antitheris, 
syntheris) the opposition between these two groups must have been 
strongest in apostolic days, that only time and the urge of self-preser¬ 
vation could have brought about compromise and unity. This concilia¬ 
tion, he argued, did not take place until after several generations. As 
each book of the New Testament was meant for contemporaries, 
writings which are early must reveal such party spirit, or Tmdenz. 
Conversely, any book which appears to be conciliatory, or is silent on 
the matters of dispute, must ipso facto be of a later origin. Ephesians, 
which stresses the united church, must be post-apostolic, and cannot 
be ascribed to Paul himself! 

The work of dissecting and clasrifying the Epistles was slowly but 
carefully done. Baur had begun in 1836 with Romans; in his mono¬ 
graph on Paul in 1845 he believed he could announce that the apostle 
had composed only the four great letters {Galatians. / and II Corin¬ 
thians, and Romans save for the last two chapters). Acts was definitely 
declared to be post-apostoUc. In due time the Gospels themselves 
passed into the same crucible, though Baur took ten deliberate years 
to lead his followers to that point. In 1844 he moved his battery up 


•* Chief o( wntinj* hii ktudy on the Atonement (1SS8), end w«l» on the doc- 

tfinee of the Trinity end of the If»caniation (1841, 1843). ^ ___ wu 
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on the Fourth Go^, and in 1547 opened fire on them all. When the 
first bair^e ceased, and the smoke reeled eway, it appeared the damage 
was less than expected. Yet the landscape had a different air and 
meaning. The traditional order of conqMsitioa of the Gospels remained, 
but the intervals of time between them had been lengthened, and over 
against the earlier Synoptics (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) the Gospel 
of John was assigned to the Gnostic period of the second century, 
because of its obvious conciliatory motive. 

To this pdnt Baur had carried on the work almost single-handed, 
but now he received the strong support of his pupils, who included 
Koestlin, Zeller (Baur’s son-in-law), Schwegler. Weizsicker, Hilgen- 
fdd, and for a time Ritschl. Schwegler in particular produced some 
penetrating studies of the Christian literature of the first three cen* 
turies. The triumph of the Ttlbingen group was dampened somewhat 
by the hostility of reaciioiiary governments after 1845, which held liber¬ 
alism even in theology suspect.'* But Baur moved oa to the constructive 
task that still awaited him: to write the genetic development of the 
early Christian Church from the sifted documents. His merits are 
hardly diminished by the unsuccessful solutions he offered in the last 
years of his life. Tl^r great weakness is the burden of Hegelian phi¬ 
losophy. What proved a su^estive idea in the first stages was a treach¬ 
erous guide thereafter, as the ^tbolk scholar DdUinger so well saw. 
Thus it happened that the Tubingen school as a criticism of tendency” 
passed away with the death of its founder {i860}. 

Nevertheless, it must be granted that the Tubingen group applied 
their basic ideas with rare constancy and care. The Hegelian idea of 
devel^ment brought about a much larger appreciation of the religious 
Victors already in existence before Christianity: comparative religions 
arose as a new and fascinating study. The critical note was mainuined. 
to the very destruction of Baur's is’oudest discoveries: the opposition 
of Paulinism and Petrinism was softened down; literary and philologi¬ 
cal analyses, and lexical and metric studies replaced the hunt for 
phrases revealing a "Tendenz.” But the principle that all historical 
documents are subject to the same criteria remained established and 
unshaken. Even conservative sebdars fdlowed the lead. Tischendorf 
and Gregory, Oscar von Gebhardt and Bernhard Weiss, Nestle and 
Von Soden (as well as Westcott and Hort in Finland) applied the 
finest methods of lower textual criticism as devel<^ed by philology to 
the reconstruction of entire families of New Testament manuscripts. 
Theodor Zahn devoted the prodigious powers of his mind and the 

MSrklin (nmed to a «cqhf caltof; tpemr had mate tbeoteev and aec^ted a chair o< 
philoaophy at Marburf (1S4S). 
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rese&rch of & long life to the study of the historical formation of the 
canon, and to commentariee built upon the earliest Christian writers. 
Investigation of the biblical writings has gone far since the day when 
Buxtdorf insisted that even the Massoretic punctuation of the Hebrew 
Old Testament was “inspired by the Holy Ghost/’ and Bengel dared 
not publish a critical text of the Greek New Testament. 

In the seventies of the last century a new influence made headway 
which originated in the person of Albrecht Benjamin Ritschl (1822- 
89).'' While a student at Bonn and Halle he had pained his father, 
a conservative bishop of Pomerania, by the way in which he veered 
towards a critical and speculative position. He was much interested 
in Hegelianism, and after taku^ his doctorate (1S43) he joined the 
Tubingen circle around Baur. But Ritschl’s mind was independent in 
its operations, and after several works in the Tubingen manner he 
began to question his own theses.'* By 1857 he had broken definitely 
with Baur and his group and presumed vigorously to upset thdr 
hypolhesea. Pasring to a professorship at Gdttingcn, he broadened his 
studies in the history of dogma, especially on Justification and Recon¬ 
ciliation, these specifically Protestant doctrines. After the turn of the 
seventies in the growing and throbbing German Empire Ritschl was a 
well-known figure on the theological horizon. He refused calls to 
Strassburg and Berlin. His importance for German theology is that 
he retained the critical method, but directed it into new channels 
The Tubingen influence was asserted by many to be purely destructive. 
Ritschl eschewed philosophy, and built his Protestant system upon a 
few but powerful ideas. He himself claimed to carry on Luther and 
Schleiermacher. 

What is called the Ritschlian school was never a closely knit group; 
all tendencies were represented. Ritschlianism bowed neither to 
philosophy nor the fiat of orthodoxy, but sought to esUblish a tenable 
position between religion and modem science. It gave great support 
to the uHtionsiischtehtHchi Schule. All theories of a special divine m- 
spiration of the Scriptures were rejected, and the ethical a^ expen* 
ential nature of religion was stressed. In contrast to the eighteenth- 
century conception of Christianity purely as a system of doctrines, a 
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WeUanschavtMg which toen could put m or off as sonething external, 
these histcdans at the cod of the nineteenth century came to look upon 
Christianity as the ceganlc rdi^ous Ufe of a great human commuiuty, 
embraclT^ many movements, but never ceaang to readapt its materials 
to changing needs and different drcumstances. Religion thus escaped 
the straight-jacket of fixed creed and final formula. Iri such ^ atmos¬ 
phere Julius Wellhausen rewrote the slcay of the Jewish religion, and 
Old Testament scholars applied Baur’s methods to the analysis of the 
Pentateuch- The extremists applied the notion of evolution to Chris¬ 
tianity itself, and ^ofesaed to see in it a syncrctislic formation from 
other religions (e.g., the Greek mystery religions), which in turn was 
likely to be changed or superseded. Trodtsch emphasised the social 
duties of the church. The rise of socialism and the KuUurkampj brought 
these historical problems artd questions home to the churches of Ger¬ 
many, 

In 1876 the Ztitickrifi fvT Khektntmhkhlt was founded and long 
edited by Hermann Reuter (1817-^),•’ who was professor at Bres¬ 
lau, Grdfswald, and Gdttiagen (1876 ff.) and died shortly after Ritschh 
After the passing of the great church historians of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, Reuter was one of the leading Protestant scholars. 
For he excelled his fellows in the severity of his method, which 

alone raised him above all the other pupils of Neander. Reuter felt 
that church historians had neglected tbe political side of the Church, 
its place and influence in world affaire, and he was not minded to main* 
tain the restricted boundaries Neander had set for the discipline. His 
History ef Alexander /// recaptured, after a long interval, the respect 
of secular historians for scdeuastkal writers; Ranke said of the book 
that one did not notice at all that a church histtffian had written it. 

The last end greatest light of Protestant Germany was Adolf von 
Hamack (1651-1930).** a Ritschiian. Tbe quality of his historical 
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workmanship was second to that of no secular German historian of his 
day. He was indeed the peer of the greatest of them, and that fact 
spells the revolution which the nineteenth century brought in Protes- 
t^t historiography. Hamack has described his four grandparents as 
"a Tniddle<lass East Prussian, a Westphalian peasant’s son. a Livonian 
bcrtirgeois, and a Livonian noblewoman/' Bom in Dorpat, he was 
educated at the local university and among his Balt kinsfolk: and he 
retained throughout his life social sympathies of the widest order. He 
spoke Rusaan like a second mother tongue. 

Hamack’s own powers, and the circumstance that Hans Delbriick, 
the Imperial tutor and adviser, was his brother-in-law, early brought 
the young man into the circle of great minds like Mommsen (whose 
daughter he afterwards married), Dilthey, and Wilamowitz-MfillcndorCf, 
He began his academic career as priecn-doieni in church history at 
Uipsig (1874), and soon esublished a national reputation by his 
sound textual work in a collection of the early Christian Fathers (in 
collaboration with von Cebhardt and Theodor Zahn). In a triumph^ 
procession he moved from one university to another: Giessen (1879), 
Marburg (1886), and finally ended at Berlin (1888). Before the out¬ 
break of the First World War he was one of the most famous scholars m 
imperial Germany, took a great interest in public affairs, and influenced 
the educational program of the nation. In the unhappy years of the 
post-war Republic Hamack was a rallying-point for German scholar¬ 
ship and staunchly aided in the revival of research wd publication-*• 

The output of Hamack’s pen is equally astounding for its quantity 
and iU uniformly high quality. He has no less than 1.8CX) titles of books 
and articles to bis credit, an achievement which invites company 
with Mommsen and Leopold Delisle. Any detailed discussion is im¬ 
possible. A scholar above reproach, a high authority on the anie- 
Nicene period of Christian history, Hamack also possessed a w^lar 
and fluent style. He and his fellows sought to establish, on the baw of 
a crirical study of histoiy, a reconciliation between ecclesiastical Chns- 
tianity and modem culture. Hamack’s method was the same as that 
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of the historian, and naturally his resuiU did not please the 

orthodox theologiaiis. In his Lekrbueh der Dopntngeschkkit (1886 ff.) 
he explained the eariy Chri^ian doctrines as Hellenistic conceptions 
imposed upon the odginal Gospel; they originated from apolosetic 
endeavors to place Christian txwhtion into the framework of Greek 
philosophy. No one has studied these earlier c«turies with g^ter 
acumen and penetration- Hamack’s greatest historical work is the 
Bxpfinsum cj Chrkiianity (190^. Its critics objected to the notion of a 
gradual Hellenization of a Jewish rdigion, but it must be granted that 
the author reached behind the screen of haphasard events to those in¬ 
tangible but powerful threads which compose the woof of cultural his¬ 
tory. Wherever one reads Kim. in Hamack Protestant historiography 
has attained objectivity,perfected its method, az>d accepted the re¬ 
quirements of scientific work. Hamack exemplifies his own conten¬ 
tion that church history and secular history are one.*’ 

The early Church, however, was not the only field where Protestanu 
labored. Kanke and von Sybel had caught the Reformation within the 
coil of German national achievements. With the estabUshment of Che 
Empire, the study of Germany's peal hero of the sixteenth century 
was pushed feverWy on. Sev^al valuable editions of Luther's writings 
and letters were begun, but they have virtually all been superseded by 
the critical Weimar editkn. which is still in progress. Julius Theodor 
KoestUn (1826-1902),** a former student and disciple of Baur, set a 
new fashion in his Luther-biography, which was accepted for rnore 
than a generation as a standard work. Judicious, based on painstak¬ 
ing source-wcvk, with the customary devout gratitude the Reform¬ 
er's existence, it tried to present Luther as a gradual psychological 
development, and traced the course of his life as his mind was molded 
by experiences at home, in the nxmastery, the university, and Rome, 
a^ in the pulpit. It attempted to answer the problem why the devout 
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monk came to turn against the Church for which he first professed 
obedience. Kocstlin's labors have been most ably continued by men 
like Buchwald, Kawerau, Kolde, and Bohmer; and no small i^uence 
has been brought to bear on the revision of the old Luther-tradition by 
the Catholic works of Janssen and Denifle. 

In comparison with the Lutherans, the Reformed scholars of Ger¬ 
many have accomplished little, even if the products of Holland, France, 
and Belgium are thrown in for good measure,** Richard Roihe's lec¬ 
tures on church history deserve passing mention.** The Reformed 
historian most widely circulated in English-speaking countries has 
probably been Merle d'Aubigni (1794-1872), the uncritical and zealous 
historian of the Reformation. Of Huguenot descent, D'Aubignft con¬ 
ceived the ambition to write his works in 1817, when viiting Cermany 
during the Reformation tercentenary; and was for a time a student of 
Neander at Berlin. But D‘Aubign6 is an example of what a church 
historian should avoid.** The one German Refonned scholar who 
deserves some praise is Johann Jakob Hesog (1805-82), who studied 
under Schleiermacher and Neander, and taught at Basel, Lausanne, 
Halle, and Erlangen. He did much for the study of the Waldewians 
and revolutionized some views about them; but his great service to 
German theology was the care and labor he devoted to the Proltstani- 
ischt ReaUmykhpidif. The third edition of this capstone of Protes¬ 
tant scholarship was brought out by Albert Hauck (1845-1918), who 
also wrote a truly model history of the German church up to the Refor¬ 
mation. the like of which no other country can show.** 

In England the Catholic John Lingard (1771-1851) • properly did 
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not wriU church histc^y at all. He wrote the secular history of England 
from the Catholic point of view. Ungard was the son of a convert^ 
carpenter and of a mother descended frm stout-hearted Catholic 
recusants. When eleven yean of age be was sent to Douai to be edu¬ 
cated for the pri«lhood. The rreach Revolution destroyed the school 
at Douai > and its scattered members reassembled at Crook Hall in 
England, later to move to Ushaw College, the first new Catholic semi¬ 
nary in England, in which Lingard became a teacher. 

The Antiquiliis of the AntUhSexmt Ckurek appeared in 1806. It was 
the prologue, so to say, of Lingaid’s grwt Hiit^y c$ En^Umd. In 1811 
he left Ushaw College, and was a priest in the village of Hornby for the 
next forty years. From this rxiral place he carried on his researches by 
letter and the aid of friendly copyisu abroad. In 1817 he made a trip 
to Rome and obtained access to the Vatican Archives. The first volume 
of his History appeared in 1819 from the press of a Protestant publisher. 
Within fifteen days 500 copies were s^^. lingard described his purpose 
in a letter to a friend: 

Throigh tlw work I inske h s to idl Ua tnUh whethw it msde for us « 

to svoid all tpoesrsacs of m tiv rtnf. tkst I aigbl not repti protssuat rowSen; 

sad yet Co fumiib evwy nectewry proof in our tsvQur in tbe notes; 10 t&st U you compart 

my nerrstlTt withHumek. for eampfo. you wiU (bd chnt, will) tbs aid of the notes, it 
Is a complete rehitatioo of Mm vitbovt eppeanng to be so. TWs I thought preferable 
In rnyectouatortheRefometioo I must my mucta to dnek protsttaat prejudices; and 
my only ehsDccof beir« read by Ihsm dspsKfo upon ay having (he repuntion of a tern* 

pente writer. Tbs good to bsdera is by wrttiog a book whicb Protestviu wiU reed. 


The Catholic Bishop Milner was the first to attach the work, and 
declared; "It’s a bad book; only calculated to confirm Protestants in 
their errors.*’ The eighth and final volume was finished in 1831. Lin* 
gard’s account of the Tudor period aroused Protestant resentment, as 
it appeared in the years immediately preceding the Catholic Act of 
1829. Still he went a long way towards realising his goal, by constantly 
suppressing any arrogant statement, skilfully turning the blackguard 
side of men like Cranmer outwards, and always disarmii^, if not win¬ 
ning over, the reader by his open appeal to authentic documents. He 
wrote with candor and an effortless grace; his narrative does not possess 
a gnat sweep, but it constantly moves along, and there are no weari¬ 
some soliloquies on human nature as in his i^edecessors. Lmgard’s 
History was. until John Richard Green, the best general history of 
England. 


(London. i9n). Sec £H. XXV <181S). S46-54, XLlt (182$). 1-91. LV (1891). l-iS: 
DR. Xll (1842). 235-362. XL (185S). 1-46, XL) (US6). 1-87; SAR. XXIX (1689). 2B$-81. 
* Kftil« 4od Doooey («l 2S). 166. 
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The Oxford Movement was the English analc^e of French Ultra- 
montanism. It was a revolt gainst liberalism, and a species of religious 
sentimentalism- Tory conservatism and Anglicanism were alarmed 
over the question of disestablishment. Though the Oxford Movement 
promoted historical study, it wasunhistorically-minded. The historical 
vision of its supporters was neither tolerant nor comprehensive. They 
revived patristics, but were the foes of intelligent critical study. Pro¬ 
fessor Gwatkin of Oxford has gone so far as to lay on their shoulders 
the blame for England’s failure to produce any great achievement in 
the field of church history- 

Hewy Hart Mliman (1791-1868) “ did not belor^ to the Oxford 
group. He was a popular English liberal-minded historian who ended 
his life as Dean of St. Paul’s, a social lion, and one of the foremost 
churchmen of England, He almost forfeited his chances of a career 
because an early work of his offended British conservatism. In 1827 a 
critic had harshly reviewed an Enghsh translation of Niebuhr’s Roman 
Hiitory because Niebuhr’s rough treatment of the "legends” in early 
Roman history was leading other spiriu to apply rimilar treatment to 
the Christian Scriptures. Milman should therefore not have been sur¬ 
prised at the reception of his little three-volume work on the Hioiory 
oi ihi Jews (1830). His aim had been to bring the life of the Hebrews, 
as he said, within "the sphere of fact, rather than of pulpit convention,” 
Critics insisted he had invested the tents ol Abraham with the di^ 
reputable air of Bedouin felt tents; the patriarchs were called "sheiks,” 
and the Israelites lowered from the dignity of the "Chosen People” to 
the status of a wandering desert tribe. He had rationalised various 
miracles and declared the chronology of the Old Tcatament untrust¬ 
worthy. 

Milman's next work was an edition of Gibbon (1838), but Gibbon 
himself was not in good odor with the theologians, and the work did 
not help his popularity. It is just to say, however, that his notes show 
an immense erudition. His Hislory of Chrislionily under the Empire 
(1840) met with a universal conspiracy of silence, though Newman 
later declared in his Apologia that when he read it be sensed it was a 
"sort of earnest” of the approaching battle with Rationalism. Yet the 
historical method was to triumph, despite all attempts of the Oxford 
Movement to set the hands of the clock back. In 1849 Milman became 


■Arthur MUmtn, Hmry Hart Milman (London, 19CO}: R*cW Gvrwtt to 
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Dean of St. Paul’s, and in 1863, when a new genaation had arisen, he 
could reissue his Histtny of ikt Jaos; now Englishmen accepted the 
notion that biblical peoples must be interpieled in the light of other 
evidence available on their dvilizatkm. 

Milman's masterpiece is his Hisifiry of Lalin CkrisUaniiy in the 
MiddU a sort of by-ivodt>ct of his studies on Gibbon. Based 

upon the sources, which he sometimes fumbled most inexcusably, it 
preserved the parallel lines of Latin. Greek, and Teutonic Christianity. 
Macaulay, his friend, acknowledged that the substance was good, 
though he ccnfessed that conceming the style his judgment would be 
quite otherwise. There was a refined quality of Christian Romanticism 
in Milman. 

Historical scholarship muac always regret the transfer of Mandell 
Creighton (1843-1901) to the bishopric of Londm. for history would 
have been richer had he been able to cmitinue his Hittory of the Popacy 
from iht Grtai Schism to the See of the Reformtlion. For nine years he 
was fellow and tutor of Merton in Oxford, an equal period he spent in a 
quiet country vicarage where the first two volumes of his masterpiece 
were written; for six years be was Dixie professor of ecclesiastical history 
at Cambridge. A quarter of a century claimed him for one of England’s 
most brilliant scholars. To these accomplishments he added eleven 
years of administrative duties as bishop, the last four in the most trying 
of English sees. 

As a tutor at Merton he lectured on ecclesiastical, Italian, and By- 
rantine history. But be found small time for the creative leisure he 
required, and was glad to leave Oxford for the beautiful church and the 
historic parsonage of Embletoo where he b^an his famous work. He 
was put to some difilculty by the lack of an acceesiUe library, and in 
the end was forced to purchase most of his books. To be a rural dean 
under Bishop Lightfoot was no sinecure, and again Creighton welcomed 
a change to Cambridge. The only other historian there in 1885 was 
Sir John Seeley, whose conception of history was that it provided a 
valuable preparation for future statesmen. Creighton strove in all 
posable ways to stir the students out of their slt^shness.'* He was 

M LcnOcn. 1864-66. 6 v.i Uuaft I8S3-19C6. 9 ▼. 
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one of the founders, and the first editor, of the Enilisk HtsKnicol Review 
(1886). The idea of such a journal had been circulating for twenty 
years, but it took the belter part of a year to get out the first issue, and 
the help of men like Lord Acton was gratefully appreciated. 

Cr«^ton was a prolific and rapid writer, but all that he wrote pales 
into insignificance before the masterly structure of the History of the 
Papacy. Creighton did not possess the advantages which Ranke and 
his later rival Pastor had; he saw no archival sources. A history written 
in a Northumberland vicarage from a few books and printed sources 
cannot compare with the results of a half-century of study amid the 
treasures of the Vatican. But Creighton's work will live by virtues of 
its own. He was free from religious or other prejudices. He did not wish 
to prove anything or to sustain any pet theories. 'T do not aspire to 
write a history of the Reformation,” he said, "but merely of the Papacy 
as a factor in European affairs.” Creighton believed in the ancerity of 
the reforming councils, and thought that the conciliar action waa 
genuine, while Lord Acton, who reviewed him in the Enilish Historical 
Review, felt that Gcrson and all the rest were fishing in the troubled 
waters for their own profit. Acton praised Creighton's learning in his 
ponderous fashion—"the Northumbrian vicarage in which Bulaeus 
and Traversari are as familiar as Burnet must be a rare and enviable 
spot "—but disagreed with his interpretation of history. 

The work lacks formal judgments, and it is well known that Acton*® 
strictures fell along this line, He believed that Creighton was slighting 
the duty of an historian in not pointing out that the Papacy became 
a despotic power crushing toleration and liberty. Creighton understood 
Acton to demand “that history should be primarily a branch of the 
moral sciences,” and answered that the very worth and secret of hist<^ 
Jay in iU aloof and incorruptible impartiality.** The Cardinal who 
reviewed the Hisiory of ike Papacy in the Dublin Review wrote that Jt 
was “marked by research of original documents, by accuracy in dealing 
with ecdeaastical matters, and by a calm judicial discemm^t. 
York Powell said of the author: “There was always something of the 
Renaissance about Mandell Creighton. He would have been at his 
ease in a cardinal's hat." •• . . 

Creighton’s avowed object in his Htsiory was to bring togethff 
materials for a judgment of the change which came over Europe in the 
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sixteenth century, to which the name (A *the Reformation' is loosely 
Siven/* His penetrating and indepeoderrt mind did not allow him to 
accept the party^ches of that time at face value, however. He felt that 
men must not be thot^t of a& always being swayed by great move* 
ments of emotion or thought It tmly appears ao because the men who 
mahe histcry were clever enough to find a fc«mula in which “the chance 
of saving sixpence, of gaining ^xpertce, of escaping beii^ robbed of 
sixpence,” can be called a decent motive. “If the Pc^ would have left 
off pillaging Germany, ‘jusUficatkm by faith only' would have created 
only a languid interest.” He answered Professor Kolde's criticisms by 
a clear exposition of his approach to the Reformation: 

My point of view i$ that it s ntMcrtuoe for Oviitcfxk«B that the Reformatloo 
took the Conn of a breach of the umty of the OnRh. ... I do net think that any 
breech waa inevitable. The queitioo ia, Wlwee buJt vat it? I have Inveetijated this 
queation ea I would inveati^te any pohtsal eceeiiicML I have regarded it m a qvieeUon of 
Geverrunentai wiedooi and nietM& I have thed to ihow that the Papacy behaved to* 
wards Luther fooUihly and UDhMly at Ant. LutheriBadeaodemandi which CheChurch 
ought not to have been able to at^y s c certIn K to its own priac a plee. The Curia waa 
rewioniihle for driving Luther to 

Thus Creighton deserted the theological arena, where Ddllii^ and 
the German Lutberans had maneuvered, for a wholly neutral study 
which suggested many of the more recent econmnic and political ver* 
sions of the Refonnation. He moved with perfea sang^^d. Even in 
the case of Alexander VI he preserved faiiness to the uttermost and 
entimerated the few good things that could be said of him. His treat¬ 
ment of Savonarola is thought to be classic. Bishop Gore put hU finger 
on the real merit of Creighton’s work, when he profess^ his "great 
gratitude for the * spirit of judgment ’ found there.” 

* L«R«r (6 Keld& Some ymn Mwv CrogbUB htd writtca of Uw RtftmoUen tbit it 
*M "prinwrUy t dwnond Cor ■ r«dn« of the ^ieviMOO tabonot In (he obotiuUim of Lho 
Pipol odmlaioowlfli onr the Choreh. There owo d» dlocoBtent with (bo decthna. If the 
PopocreeuM tev* put Ka odminlilnUeB intobotttf order tbero woaM tevebcen no Rofonmu 
tlo^ but the new ieomiog would hove modified aca'e ottitvde Urnnk dofma vithevt cam* 
big ■ broKh of (bo uaftr c4 tlw Cborek" 



CHAPTER LXl 

BIBLICAL AND JEWISH HISTORY 


T he history of Israei and later Judaism ran a course all its own 
in the last century. Alone of all Eastern peoples of antiquity 
the Jews had survived as a people and had maintained a written 
tradition. The Old Testament offered a record of their life awl letters, 
characterized by a remarkable breadth and variety, and unified by a 
religious purpose. In this story Christian Europe expected no change, 
but only confirmation and amplification from the excavations begun 
after the mid-century. Though the public could be readily touched 
for funds, these excavations were generally disappointing. No 
tional finds were made, and the monuments of other lands threw Uttle 
direct light on the Jewish Scriptures. Not a line was found beantjj M 
the existence of Abraham and the patriachs. Yet the story of the 
Jewish race bore quite different contours as the twentieth centup^ 
dawned. The revolution here was wrought, not by the spade of t^ 
archaeologist, but by the acumen of the 
opening of new sources, but by a more scientific working 
Biblical criticism is not new.’ The Song of Songs and had 

passed into the Jewi^ canon only with difficulty, and ww long 
because it did not conuin the sacred n^e Yahweh, Ce^^ 
in thTsecond century of the Christian era attacked Gmesis, and Trypho 
in the time of Justin Martyr anticipated the views of 
tn the third century, Porphyry called Dantel m question, and tM 
aementine Homily disputed the Mosaic authorship of 
In the fourth century Jerome took a non-committ^ attitude on tte 
composition of the Mosaic writings. In 1520 Luther s friend 
(Aliceas Bodenstein) detected differences m style within single books 
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ascribed to one author; and Luther and Calvin both excluded the 
Apocrypha from the canon. Hobbes in his Ltviaihon (1651) appeared 
as the first English literary critic of the Bible. On the Continent Baruch 
Spinoza, the Jewish philosj^her and pantheist, declared: "in the Penta¬ 
teuch we have merely notes and collations to be examined at leisure; 
materials for history rather than the digested history itself/* ‘ 

After Richard Simon (1678) made the repetitions, or doublets, and 
variety of style an argument z^inst Mosaic authorship of the first 
books of the Old Testament, criticism stood still in the first fifty years 
of the eighteenth century. Then in 1753 a little duodecimo work on 
Genesis entitled the learned physician Jean Astruc * to be regarded as 
the Father of Modem Criticism. He printed the book of in 

four parallel columns, and was the first to separate the "Jahvist" and 
the "Elohist.** A devout believer, Astruc feared that his deductions 
might be misapplied against religion. He did noi deny the Mosaic 
authorship, but suggested that Moses employed various ancient records, 
dividing them into portions which he incorporated in their entirety. 
This view Astruc based (1) on the repetitions in Genesis, (2) on the 
alternate use of the names for Cod (Elohim, Adonai-Jehovah), and 
(3) on items misplaced out of chronological order. At the present day 
hardly a biblical scholar of note Questions the main contention of 
Astruc, that Genesis consists of a separate E and a J stratum. 

There were other forerunners, but the next important light was 
Johann Gottfried Eichhom (1752-1827).* His three-volume Inlroduc- 
iion ic the Old Teslsmenl appeared in 1780^, and simultaneously with 
its last portions his friend Herder brought out the famous Spifit of 
Hebrew Poetry (1782-83). Eichhom, a remarkable and prolific writer, 
who held a professorial chair at the age of twenty-two, and for 52 years 
taught Oriental languages at Jena and Gottingen, was the great polyhis* 
tor of his day. He has over forty books on history, literature, and 
science to his credit. Accepted as omniscient, he was really more super¬ 
ficial than his contemporaries realised. Still his merits were many. He 
strove for historic reality, approaching the Bible as an oriental book, 
and regarding its contents from the point of view of people of its time. 
Thus he explained many a miraculous passage by reference to natural 

* In hie Tfoeiehii Theeloiiee-Pffiaicut (1670), quoted by Cray. 

*Aetnic w«e of Jewish orl|in. over twenty yeen consulting physician to Louis XIV ol 
Prance, a famous msdicsl authoritv and whcsr of textbooks, and pro f essor st the do 

Prance. The work mentioned sppesred in hit sevontietb yesr. See Gray (n. 2). ISO 
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laws and the superstitions of another day, He was less concerned with 
the theological value of the sacred writings than with the light they 
cast on antiquity, while his romantic friend Herder popularised their 
poetic beauty and brilliant imagery. But while Herder held the Old 
Testament to be an epic without a peer, Eichhom thought that it was 
hardly history. Eichhom’s work went through five editions (5th, 1824, 
in 5 V.) and became the standard text in many Protestant theological 
faculties. He argued that Moses or an author like him wrote the Penta^ 
leuch, but employed various documents or source. His divisions were 
much the same as Astruc's. Though jealous scholars scorned his liter- 
ary manner of presentation, Eichhom’s views found wide acclaim in a 
time of general intellectual stirrings. 

In 1794 Carl David Ilgen succeeded Eichhorn at Jena, and four years 
later he published a book which divided the Elohist in Gmais into Cwrv 
sources (first and second Elohist). While he did not continue his Old 
Testament studies, and was too anxious to prove his points, the step 
was epoch-making, for one of the two sources was later identified as the 
Priestly Code. In 1806 De Wette fixed the date of the first actual pub¬ 
lication of Dtuitronmy, on the basis of // /Ctngs XXII, 23. His opinion 
that the entire Pentateuch is the result of a gradual development is 
the heart and core of the accepted critical view today. Here was a 
finished canon, with a minutely elaborated cult and c^e: clearly this 
religion had not sprung into final existence all at once. It was the task 
of the nineteenth century to explain its origin, to discover the history 
of the iTOwth of the Jewish religion. 

Staehelin, Hupfeld, and Graf each forged an important link, and 
then came Heinrich Ewald (I803'75).* Like the great Hebrew lexi¬ 
cographer Wilhelm CJesenius, Ewald was a pupil of Eichhom.^ The 
tragedy of his life was that of a great genius separated from his col¬ 
leagues by personal faults and an irritability amounting to intolerance. 
Ewald came fiom a linenweaver’s family of Gdttingen, attended the 
local university and spent most of his life there. Thus he never quite 
shook off a certain provincialism of mind. At nineteen he was teacher 
in Wolfenbiittel, with access to the Arabic manuscripts of the library 
with which Lessing had been associated. Ewald’s mind possessed 
much of the broad sweep of Eichhom. through whose influence he was 
accepted as tutor in the theological faculty (1824). He had determined 

* W«lIh«uMn h«« vrfttet) the be«t quetiAed Uudy el hie tCMher, in the Pwiekfip tut Ftitr 
4a hptdttUUnJtiijilkritm BuitHtna ^ kti Ctallatkefl 4ff WattHtektfUn tu GiUtnim (ISOI)! 
eee iJw Cheyne (n. 5). 66-llS. 
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upon the East as his life’s work while still in the gymnasium, and 
hurdled the difficulties of one oriental language after another. Compet¬ 
ing with Gesenius for their deceased teacher’s chair, he issued a Hetfrew 
Grammar (1827) characteriaed by rare lucidity and logic, ^bic was 
a favorite study of his; but he also turned to other than Semitic tongues, 
and lertured on Sanskrit, Persian, Turkish, Armenian, and Coptic. In 
Biblical scholarship Ewald ranged over both Old and New Tesuments. 

Hia masnum opus was the CeschichU des Volkes Isratl.* to which 
Ewald by 1859 had given more than three decades of thought and 
revi&on. Numerous exegetical studies had paved the way for it. and 
he utilized the processes of criticism as far as it had been develop^ up 
to that day. not least by his own efforts, Ewald took a rather equivocal 
position over against miracles. Devising hie own nomenclature, he 
dissected the Pentateuch into the Book of Covenants, the Book of 
Origins, three prophetical narrators, and finally the Deuteronomist. 
The dominant note of Ewald’s history, however, was something nearly 
the opposite of critical. Perhaps the neatest characterization was that 
by Karl Hase, who called him a prophet with backward gaze and the 
cdental gift of tongues.* Ewald set out to write the story of the spiritual 
life of Israel with almost a religious urge. He relied much on intuition, 
and felt the poetic literature and the Psalms were the best approach to 
the eloquent heart of a great people, before one studied its prophets. 
Israel’s mission in history was to bring forth the one true religion for 
mankind. This mission ran its course between the exodus from Egypt 
and the coming of Christ, which time he divided into three great periods. 
Moses and the theocracy characterized the age of the Hebrews; David 
and the monarchy led the Israelites; Ezra and the developed priesthood 
dominated the Jews. The work offers a multitude of details, and while 
not always easy reading, sometimes rises to inspirii^ intensity. It was 
a synthetic effort of great brilliancy, but it closed rather than opened 
an epoch. 

Like the prophets of old, Ewald could brook no views but his own. 
He resented the contempt of Schleiennacher, Hegel, and F. C. Baur 
for the Old Testament, and the critic within him turned apologist. In 
Ewald's eyes, Baur and his Tubingen school were destructive revolu¬ 
tionaries, and the foundations of faith were likely to be ruined by those 
wise in their own conceits. This explains Ewald's later works on the 

•Flrti chiton, 1843-62; third edition, 1W4-68, S v. It Uuiileted into Bngllih by 
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New Testament. He would hardly have approved the views subse¬ 
quently developed by his own pupil Wellhausen, 

The greatest tribute to Ewald’s scholarship was the enormous exten¬ 
sion of his influence. Through Dean Stanley the substance of his 
Hislory was disseminated in England,« where Milman had already 
scandalized readers in the ^'thirties" by his frank treatment of the 
Jews as an oriental and not the "chosen" people. In England, as on 
the Continent, the study of Jewish history revived, and began to burst 
into full flower at the same time that Assyria and Egypt afforded new 
knowledge to supplement the old. Ewald had been obliged to rely almost 
wholly on Biblical materials. The power of his name is evinced not 
least in the fact that for nearly a generation criticiam forged ahead in 
only a select circle, and in the face of public disapproval. 

New forces, however, could not be forever denied, and chief of these 
was the evolutionary hypothesis. Herder had conceived of literature 
as folklore, and extended this to the Hebrew literature; Hegel empha¬ 
sized the continuity of ideas. Religion came to be recognized as the 
creation of a people and not of a aingle writer or a email group of men. 
In 1835, the same year that David Strauss’ Ltbtn Jtiu laid down new 
foundations for the Tubingen school to follow, Wilhelm Vatke (1806- 
82) released his Dit Rtligion des Alien Tesiamentes. It failed to 
make the stir of the Leben Jesu, though it was equally lashed by criti* 
ciam, and disappeared from view untU the late ''sixties." For this 
Vatke's manner of writing was partly to blame. Heuss, who came to 
develop similar theories, later explained why he had failed to read it. 
"The table of contents, with its Hegelian formula, of itself terrifled 
me.” Pondering the mental development of a people, Vatke concluded 
that a people could not rise all at once, and that a alow rise was more 
logical than an elevated beginning and then a dark decline, as was 
supposedly presented in Israel by the time of the Judges. He balked 
at recognizing the advanced religious level and the elaborate cult of the 
Pentateuch as possibly contemporary with the great leader Moses. If 
the Pentateuch came from his hand, why should the prophets after¬ 
wards object to temple worship and zealous sacriflees? The answer 
obviously was that Moses never really managed to raise his people as 
a whole above the polytheism of their n^ghbors, that the prophets 
preceded the priests, and that the Law (Torah) ascribed to Moses 

•• A. P. Suol«y, l4clMrn Histatf 9t Chmk (New Ygrk. 1S7IV77, 3 tJ; 
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actually arose in a much later period. The detailed evidence for this 
view was provided by Vatke's successors: Reuss, Graf, Kayser, and 
Duhm,** and given convincing form by Kuenen and Wellhausen. 

While the Tubingen school was revaJuating the early Christian docu¬ 
ments in Germany, their spirit and method were applied in 
Leyden by Scholten to the New, and by Abraham Kuenen (1828- 
91) to the Old Testament- Kuenen was of an independent mind, 
but possessed a rare love of truth, sobriety of judgment, and beauty of 
character. The son of an apothecary at Haarlem, he would have been 
obliged to discontinue his studies in his fifteenth year when his father 
died, save for the generosity of friends. At the Univeraity of Leyden 
(1846-51) he studied Semitic languages under the Orientalist JuynboH, 
and Scholten made him a theologian. After presenting for his doctorate 
(1851) an edition of part of the Arabic version of the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch, the promising student was made fellow and then extraordinary 
professor of Theology (1853). Two years later he was promoted to a 
full chair, and married the daughter of W. Muurling, one of the founders 
of the Groen ingen school, which marked the first departure from strict 
Calvinism. His life was quite uneventful, and passed for the most part 
in Leyden. In 1882 Kuenen went to England to deliver the Hibbert 
lectures,and the following year he presided at the international 
Oriental Congress that met at Leyden. 

In his inaugural lecture, while rejecting the extremes of certain Bibli¬ 
cal critics, Kuenen had said; '‘The abuse of a thing should not prevent 
us horn using it/’ He refused to bind Scriptural study by dogma. His 
volume on the Rtliiion of Isratl omitted the divine factor- Further¬ 
more, it adopted the Grailan hypothesis, and stated frankly its author’s 
view: that "not only is the priestly legislation chronologically later 
than the preaching of the prophets, but the prieatly historiography is 
later than the prophetic.” Kuenen proceeded to reveal the tenuous 
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nature of early legendary evidence in any history, and laid strees on 
inveree reasonii^ from more recent developments in the life of a people 
as the basis for sounder concluslona. 

To Kuenen the Jewish religion was but one among many religions, 
albeit of a more elevated nature. A work on the Hebrew prophets “ 
developed his views further. He considered them merely a phenomenon 
in the natural evolution of a nation's religious consciousness, and pole¬ 
mized against those who would base dogma upon the fulfilnient of 
prophecies. Yet he held that the prophets had a claim to posterity's 
reverence. 

Kuenen's greatest work in the field of higher criticism was the /n- 
^iry on the Hexateuch and its sources. It had first appeared in the 
early sixties; the writings of Bishop Colenso and of K. H. Graf, among 
others, moved him to advance his position in a later revision halted by 
his death. The Inquiry was a careful elaboration of the views charac- 
teri 2 ing the school of Ewald, with much that was original. ^Vellhause^ 
in Germany and his followers have all paid tribute to the penetration 
of the Dut^ scholar. Wellhausen himsdf regarded Kuenen's criticisms 
as the only valid ones he received on his own Composition dts Htxaltuchs, 
and welcomed them as leading to his final emancipation “from some 
relics of the old leaven of a mechanical separation of sources." 

Kuenen pointed the way for future inquiry. Having found a new 
order in the stages of Jewish religion, he utilised a method similar to 
Baur’s, though he came by it independently. Since Kuenen’s day the 
modem practice of beginning a study of primitive Christianity with 
Paul and not the Jesus of the Gospels Is paralleled in the study of the 
Old Testament by taking the prophets of the eighth pre-Christian 
century in advance of the professedly earlier historical books. Kuenen 
realized that higher criticism must entrench itself also in the field of 
archaeological research in order to check its conclusions, like Reuse, 
he labored and died in the quiet conviction that truth would win out 
and our knowledge continue to expand. His nobility and honesty make 
nis life a fine defense, if one were needed, for the consequences of a 
thtical stand on biblical mattera. 

The boldest conception of ancient Jewish history has come from the 
fertile mind of Julius Wellhausen (1844-1918).'* He came from the 
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home of a Protestant pastor in Hameln, While studying theology at 
Gdttingen he was captivated by the aged Bwald*s lectures and hie 
Gesckiehte des Volkss hrael After his first theological examination 
(1865) and two years spent as a private tutor, he returned to the uni¬ 
versity and studied oheatal philology under Bwald’s direction. Long 
before his thirtieth year he was installed as full professor at Greifswald. 
The first of his brilliant studies on the Hexateuch appeared in 1876, when 
he was thirty-two. But the opinions which Wellhausen expressed raised 
him many enemies, and after a decade he resigned his theological chair, 
to start once more at the bottom of the academic ladder with an assist- 
ant-professorship in Semitic languages at Halle (1882). He regained 
his former status of full professor at Marburg (1885). where among 
stimulatu^ colleges and admiring students he entered upon the hap¬ 
piest period of his life. In 1892 he was invited to Cbttingen to take the 
Old Testament chair of the great Lagarde. The last fifteen years of his 
life were seriously clouded by a growing deafness that became complete 
and made his childless old days bitter and lonely. He died in the last 
year of the First World War, before Germany's final collapse. 

Wellhausen devoted himself successively to three great fields, and in 
two at least he proved himself a master. His last studies in New Testa¬ 
ment criticism, especially on the Gospels, lacked hie first bold originality, 
and have failed to mainuin themselves in the eyea of scholars. But for 
Jewish and for Arabic history and religion the work of Wellhausen has 
been epoch-making. 

The uninformed who hear an occasional pronouncement that the 
views of Wellhausen are outmoded believe this the knell of the passing 
of higher criticism, which has succeeded in "dieintegratii^ the disinte¬ 
grators." Such a view is a misconception. The thesis of Wellhausen 
and the critical view of the Hexateu^ are not synonymous, nor need 
the latter fall if the first be denied. Scholars may accept the source- 
analyus of higher criticism, without agreeing on the subsequent histori¬ 
cal reconstruction on the ba&e of these sources. Actually, Wellhausen 
worked at both tasks, making one serve the other. 

As the greatest disciple of Ewald, he equalled his master's largeness 
of view and power of construction, but differed from him toto coelo in 
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iijs conception of the course of Israel's religious development. Well- 
hausen accepted the hypothesis of Graf: that the Priestly Codex (and 
related portions of the historical books outside the Pentateuch) was 
the youngest of the sources. He contended that the Mc»saic law was in 
its final form post-exilic, the creation of “Judaism," by which he meant 
the sect which survived the annihilation of the majority of the Israelites 
by the great empires of the East. Grafs theory had enjoyed little 
favor prior to the appearance of Wellhausen's first volume of the Ge- 
schichit Isratls (1878), better known by the title of the reissue as Prof^ 
gomena zur Ceschickie Israels. Now Wellhausen, with brilliant discern¬ 
ment and a captivating style rare in German scholarly circles, won 
many of the new generation over to Graf’s view. 

Wellhausen's writings revolutionised the history of ancient Israel 
“The Old Testament does not furnish a history of Israel, though it sup¬ 
plies the materials." He was right in stressing the importance of the 
dating of the Mosaic law. Against the traditional opinion that it was 
common racial property before the Twelve Tribes entered the Holy Land, 
Wellhausen believed it was not assembled until Israel was captive in 
foreign bondage and subject to foreign powers. The Law was both cause 
and effect in the recreation of the race after the Babylonian exile. Un¬ 
less this fact ie appreciated, Wellhausen warned hie readers, “one will 
above all fall to understand the great work accomplished by the prophets 
in destroying Old Israel, and preparing the way first for Judaism, and 
then for the Gospel." Far from resting his case only on literary argu¬ 
ments as his predecessors had done, Wellhausen traced the deyrfop- 
ment of religious forms and practices, He offered a study of the religious 
cult of the Hebrews, their ceremonials and holy places, and an anaJyais 
of the historical books of the Old Testament. The reconstruction of 
Israelitish history which a subsequent volume was to develop was never 
written, but fortunately the world possesses a sketch prepared for the 
ninth edition of the Encychpoedia Britannica.^ Whatever corrections 
may be made in details or even in the main thesis, the Proligmsna will 
remain a classic for beauty of utterance, profundity of vision, and bold¬ 
ness of outlines. 

The ^gnificance of Wellhausen was that he was an historian rather 
than merely a higher critic. He could dissect and analyze sour^ in 
brilliant—and sometimes specious—fashion, as he demonstrated in Die 
Komposition Hexattuchs und der hutorischsH Bucher des Allen Testa- 
menis (1885; 3rd ed., 1889). But his chief interest was in the history 
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behind these sources, in the story of the religious development of the 
Jews, rather than the import of Old Testament criticism for Christian 
dogma. Critics of his books contended that Wellhausen offered little 
that was new, and merely set up wild assertions which he buttressed 
by constant use of the words “gloss" and “interpolation.” His friends 
and followers have admitted that he sometimes tended y> overstress 
an argument and to exceed tenable portions. Some capital has been 
made of his limited linguistic equipment. He taught Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Syriac, and Arabic at Marburg; but bis knowledge of Assyrian and 
Babylonian literature was largely second-hand, and he never devoted 
much study to the archaeological research of his generation, The whole 
of the p7oUgmtna devoted only six pages to stylistic and linguistic 
argumenU. He was most unfortunate in dissecting Judges and Samuel 
Genesis was written by a priest after the Captivity, incorporating ancient 
materials. Naturally this demanded some ingenious argumentation to 
prove why Genesis failed to contain allusions to a time after the Exile. 
A not unfair example of his wealth of illustration and cumulative argu¬ 
ment is the introduction of the use of incense as evidence of "increased 
luxury"; hence its lack of mention in certain writings mark them as 
dating from the time of poverty after the Exile, More valid perhaps 
than all these points is the critidsm that like Baur and the Hegelians, 
he wrote "conceptual" history, and forced the texts and facts to fit the 
Procrustean bed of his own stages in Jewish history.^' 

From Wellhausen stems the religionsieschichiliche SchuU in Germany, 
In his way, he unleashed as powerful forces in the field of theology 
as Ritachl did in the "seventies" in German Protestant dogmatics. But 
Wellhausen was properly neither philologist nor theologian; he was a 
creator and vivifier of great historial hypothesea. In this respect he 
presents interesting parallels and contrasts with his teacher Ewald and 
his French contemporary Renan. Something of Wellhausen's views has 
gone into the making of every considerable modem Old Testament 
scholar, In the thirty years before Wellhausen’s death (1888-1918) one 
may distinguish two currents or schools: those who accept him uncon¬ 
ditionally—as Reuss, Stade, Smith, Comill, and Steuernagel—and 
a group which is less skeptical of Jewish tradition and refuses to ac¬ 
cept his critical results in so far as they emerge solely from his religio- 
historical system—as Riehm, Driver, Strack, Koenig, and Baudisan. 
Meanwhile a new discipline has arisen: the history of Israelitic lit¬ 
erature, considered in the setting of the ancient Orient, with repre- 
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senutives like GunJcel, Winckler, Zimmem, Jeremias, Kittel, and Sellin. 

As Arabist, following his removal to Halle (1S82), Wellhausen spent 
over a score of years opening the sources for the history of Arabia prior 
to and after Mohammed, and produced the first critical histo^ of 
Islam.” He began by a translation of Vakidi, a work he excerpted from 
a London manuscript, affording the oldest and least legendary account 
of Mohammed in Medina. Occupation with the poetic literature of the 
Hudhaihtes, sprung from the same soil as the Islamic religion, prepared 
him to write a study of pre-Islamic paganism. After further researches 
into Mohammed’s organization at Medina, and of the religious-political 
parties in old Islam, he ventured to issue his masterpiece in this field: 
Oflj arabischt Rtich und stin Sluri (1902). The slashing imagination, 
the genial reconstruction, and the historical logic of the great historian 
of religion here appear at their best. His presentation of the Khali fate 
of the Ommayads, and of the beginnings of their ruin by the Abbasids 
vindicate Wellhausen’s right to the title of a great historian. It is to 
be regretted that it was his last work on Arabia. 

England has had a long line of Old Testament critical scholars, from 
the days of Bishop Lowth and the recalcitrant Catholic Geddes. to 
Colenso, Davidson, and Driver. They are all characteristic figures; 
Bishop Colenso with his polygamist Zulus and their disconcerting ques- 
tions is only a little more colorful. The keenest of them all was W. Rob¬ 
ertson Smith (1846-^4),” who wrote the preface to the English 
translation of Wellhausen^s ProUiontw. Smith and his brother re¬ 
ceived an excellent training under their father, a Scotch minister of 
unusual qualities, and “brilliant” is a weak word for their record at 
the University of Aberdeen. The natural sciences and mathemat;» 
exerted a very strong attraction upon William. In 1870 he was strongly 
recommended for the chair of oriental languages in the Free Church 
College at Aberdeen, his teacher A. B, Davidson lauding especially ba 
"great advancement in Sacred Criticism.” The new appointee paid a 
visit to Gbttingen, where he formed a lifelong friendship with Paul de 
Lagarde. After five years of leaching at Aberdeen, his article on the 
Bible in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Brilonnica caused oftense. 
Smith had to defend himself against formal charges of heresy. It was a 
battle for the liberty of criticism and led to great excitement even in 
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foreign circles. Frana Deliusch wished him well, and Nestle from Tu¬ 
bingen mournfully noted that the times had changed little in the past two 
hundred years. Smith was acquitted on the heresy charge, but he lost 
his chair and carried his case before the Scotch public in two series of 
lectures published as The Old Tesiamenl tn the Jeivish Church (New 
York, ISfil) and The Prophets of Israel (2nd ed., London, 1919). In 
1883 Cambridge called him to be Wright'a colleague in Arabic, for 
which he had recommendations from Nfildeke, Wellhausen, Socin, La- 
garde, and Kuenen, though Che last questioned whether a testimonial 
from "a notorious freethinker" wo\ild aid his friend's cause. Smith 
continued writing for the BrtlanHica. The greatest and moat original 
of his several volumes was The Reliiion oj the SmiVw (1889). It was a 
brave venture into the Held of comparative religions, though its eleven 
essays on Israel's primitive religion were but a fragment of Che pro¬ 
ject^ whole. Hitherto the Old Testament had been considered unique. 
Smith now offered a "syatematic comparison of the religion of the 
Hebrews as a whole, with belief and ritual practices of the other Semitic 
peoples." The work laid down the prime importance of the study of 
ritual, the social order, and the blood tie in primitive religions. Further 
labors were interrupted by Che author's premature death from tubercu¬ 
losis. Pew of RolMrcson Smith's bitter opponents realised that this 
alleged destroyer of faith remained throughout his life "a convinced 
believer in the divine inspiration of the Old Testament." 

France, the land of Simon and Astruc, failed to keep step with Ger¬ 
many and England in biblical criticism proper, but surely one of the 
greatest of histories of the Jews has come from the hands of Ernest 
Renan (1823-92). *• The Hisloire du peuple d'Israel (1888-94, 5 v.) 
was a work of his old age, but the brush of the artist had not lost its 
colorful magic. The professor of Hebrew, Chaldaic. and Syriac in the 
College de France brought the knowledge of a lifetime of study: but it 
was with the touch of the poet, of the master of psychology, that he 
wrote, and not as a laborious critic. He wasted no time on discus^ons 
of the Vier-Quellenhypothese, or the respective idiosyncrasies of P and J. 
Specialists are likely to agree with W. Robertson Smith * that M. Renan 
was too eclectic, and let “divination" control the use of critical results. 
The period before David rests largely on "epical tradition," but Abra¬ 
ham and the patriarchs are solely legendary. The author's burden is 
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therefore an imaginative reconstruction of the way things may have 
l)cen, “Comme pour la Vie de Jisus je reclame pour le present volume, 
consacrt i des temps forts obscurs, un jeu de Tindulgence quhn a 
coutume d'accorder aux voyants, et dom les voyacils ont besdn.” 
David, the first historical character, was distasteful to the aesthetic 
spirit of Renan; "the brigand of Adullam and Ziklag"' was equally 
unjust, cruel, superstitious, and irreligious. Renan’s pictures of the 
prophets are sharply etched by comparisons with modem personages; 
more than one suggests the lineaments of a Jesuit, a Puritan, an intol¬ 
erant theologian. Yet they proclaimed the beauty of holiness, and 
provided for the moral regeneration of their race. On the poet-exilic 
period, which Robertson Smith at first feared Renan was likely to over¬ 
look altogether despite iu great importance for the diffusion of the 
Law, he offered little more than somber criticism. When the five vol¬ 
umes were finished and joined with his Origtms du Chrislicnisrw. Renan 
had written the most extended account of the Jewish race from its 
origins to the development of early Christianity. But the aeries was 
literature rather than history. 

Schtirer has given a detailed picture of Jewish life In the time of 
Christ and the first centuries of our era. The story of the race since 
then has naturally been most cultivated by iU own members. Perhaps 
the broadest sweep, from the beginnings to the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, has been attempted by Heinrich Greets (1817-91). ** 
But his History of ihe Jews is full of prejudice, and glaring inaccuracies 
of scholarship. He was ignorant of the immense progress made in bibli¬ 
cal studies of either the Old or the New Testament. What can be thought 
of a writer with any pretensions to history who began his work with 
the words; "It was on a sunny spring day that some pastoral tribes 
passed across the Jordan”? Or a writer on ancient Hebrew history 
who omits any mention of the works of Jost, Bleek, Graf, NOldeke, 
Schrader, Reusch, Delittsch, Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Stade? Graetz' 
wise and good men in history are almost constantly Jews, his weak and 
foolish men as constantly Christians. St. Louis of France is said to 
have "acquired his reputation for piety from the rimpUcity of his 
heart and the narrowness of his head”; St. Ambrose of Milan is de¬ 
scribed as "a violent official, ignorant of all theology, whom a repu¬ 
tation for violence in the church had raised to the rank of bishop.” 
Hirsch, to whom Graets dedicated an earlier work on Gnosticism, 
said of him: "What does Graetz know? What can he know?” Geiger 

■ GtukichU igt Juitn wt etn BlUMtn 2tiun bit eu/ tfu C<tfn 09 Tl {Lcipeli. ISSS^TS. 11 v.; 
3rd ed.. 1S7S ff.). There » t memcv of 6S ptcee by Dr. PhiUop aunh ia the sixth (iad«0 
volume of (he EnsIWi venlon. Hismy «/ tb* /ms (London end Philiuldphia, 1SS1-9S). 
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condemned him as ignorant of philology, comparative religion, the 
anthropology of the ancient peoples of the Orient, and even of his¬ 
tory.* 

Systematic exploration in Palestine did not begin until the sixties of 
the last century. Centuries before Burckhardt found the rock*city of 
Petra (1809)» and before Costigan tried to sail along the shores of the 
Dead Se& (1835), pilgrims had satislled pious sentiment by describing 
the spots pointed out in Jerusalem and its environs. Such traditional 
identifications, however, rested upon well-known principles of human 
psychology. In the three centuries prior to Constantine the eschatologi¬ 
cal expectations of Che Christian movement had induced a neglect of 
historical knowledge. The location of many a site was forgotten, and 
a new Jerusalem had arisen on the debris of the old. Few modern 
visitors realise that t?ie city of Christ lies in places fully 100 feet 
underground, that walls have disappeared, valleys have filled up, and 
that vital landmarks can be recover^ only by the spade of the excava¬ 
tor.* 

The beginning of scientific geographical study of Palestine is due 
mainly to two men. Robinson and Tobler. Edward Robinson of New 
York, a Congregationalist minister and professor of theology, based the 
three volumes of hie Biblical Rts€arehe$ (1841) on a visit made in 1838. 
In contrast to credulous travellers who took their guides' word on faith, 
he proposed to accept only Biblical testimony (i.e., contemporary evi¬ 
dence) for the identification of places. Interested in getting off the 
beaten path, he took with him a skilled linguist who knew the country, 
and in 1833 and again in 1852 they traversed the land, measured dis¬ 
tances. buildings and angles, prepared sketches, and drew up minute 
topographical descriptions. ITtey were the first to crawl through the 
famous Si loam conduit. But Robinson’s work was eclipsed by Titus 
Tobler, a Swiss doctor, who, stimulated by a vacation visit to Palestine, 
sat down to master the pilgrim travel literature of all centuries. Wisely 
confining himself to Judaea, he recorded his second journey (1845), 
when he spent twenty weeks in Jerusalem, in seven volumes. His work 
remains the starting point and the mins of reference for the historical 
geography of the Holy Land. Tobler was the first to investigate the 
ancient Jewish tombs about Jerusalem, and to prepare a correct map 
of the city giving the streets their native names. The "Hakluyt” of 
Palestine, he did not live to realize his hope of publishing critic^ edi- 

* See the review of Craeti’ work in CQA. XXXV (1SS2). and JtwisH QufftUrfy 

IV, no. xiv. The beil OM'Votume bieiory of the Jew* in any lanfuage ie M, Marfolii 
and A. Man, HtUfiry ef ikf Jmiih Ptepit (Phttadetphia. 1S27>. 

* On thi* problem of identifyuia the "holy place*." cp. Beiuinc«r In ttilprecht <iv 1). 579- 
eSS. and the volume* of Titu* Tobler on jeruaatem, Golfoiha. NaaareUi. etc. 
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tions of all travel narratives from the third to the fifteenth centuries; 
but Tobler remains unsurpassed in knowledge of the Palestine of the 
medieval and early modem times. 

The efforts of these men and others like Gu4rin and Van der Velde 
showed that the Holy Land was stUl truly unexplored. Realising that 
the task lay beyond the casual efforts of individuals, interested spirits 
in England founded the Palestine Exploration Fund (18^). Within 
three years, it could send Captain Wilson into the field on the strength 
of a treasury of £8,000, While it hoped to serve Biblical knowledge, it 
was not a religious organiaation. The great work the society took in hand 
was the much^needed geographical survey which should provide reliable 
maps, locate the often abrupt topographical changes, note the exact 
latitude of hills and ravines, cities and villages, valleys, roads, sprir^s, 
and ^gnificant ruins. Expeditions under Captain Conder and Lieu¬ 
tenant Kitchener (later British Commander-in-Chief) in 1872-75 and 
1877-78 resulted in a detailed map of Palestine west of the Jordan, 
bearing 10.000 names and accompanied by four volumes of memoirs. 
Of the 600 places mentioned in the Bible over half could now be tenta¬ 
tively identified, Studies on flora and fauna and some observations on 
ruins were provided for. The Fund also worked on the regions east of 
the Jordan, but this task was more accurately and fully performed 
by the German Palestine Society (founded in 1878), whose scholars 
mapped this unknown country, interesting geologically as well as his¬ 
torically. A very great advance over all previous efforts was made possi¬ 
ble by a photographic amy survey undertaken during the First World 
War. 

Research and excavation in Jerusalem itself has been conducted 
under the greatest of difficulties and has required extreme patience. Be¬ 
cause of public fanaticism the government withheld permission for the 
first half of the century; and only accidental finds during the repair or 
digging of wells, or the excavation of foundations for new houses, could 
be utilised, Dr. Schick spent over fifty years in the city, waiting for 
these casual opportunities to sketch and observe. With the last third 
of the century the Turkish government became more generous. Warren 
led all other excavators by nearly a score of years (1867-70), and traced 
the former course of the valley between Mounte Zion and Moriah, 
where debris lay 42-65 feet high. Lying in the course of armies from 
the south (Egypt) or the north (Syria and Mesopotamia), Jerusalem 
has been levelled and rebuilt on its own ruins perhaps more often than 
any other noted city of antiquity. The presence of the modem dwellings 
and the unwillingness of the Turkish government to grant a fiman 
(license) for a period of more than two or three years rendered most 
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attacks sporadic and incomplete. Important has been the search for 
the course of the various city walls.** 

From Jerusalem the archaeologists advanced to other rites: Bliss dug 
at Tell el-Hesy, Jerusalem, and Gath; Macalister at G«er; and Macken¬ 
zie and Newton at Beth-Shemesh (for the Palestine Exploration Fund); 
Schumacher attacked Megiddo; and Sellin operated at Taanach and 
Jericho; Samaria has been attempted with African funds; and since 
the First World War Garstang has assaQed Ashkelon and Jericho. 

The resulu of these various expeditions has been very different from 
those conducted into Egypt and Mesopotamia, In contrast to the 
startling finds at Thebes and Kouyunjik, the harvest has been pitifully 
barren. It is plain that the Jews, whatever their genius in o^er wa)«, 
had no native art and small talent for building- The epigraphic material 
is extremely limited, and the two great finds bearing on Palestinian 
political history (the stele of King Mesha and the TeU-el-Amama 
letters) have come from without its own immediate borders, ^de 
from theSiloam tunnel in8cription»*’ a few Samarianostraca, cuneiform 
day tablets and some unimportant seals, no cases of pre-exilic Hebrew 
writing has been uncovered. Of later texts, most are in the Greek of 
the Hellenistic period, like the minatory stele of Herod's temple. 

Thus little light is shed upon the early history of the Jews by records 
of their own aside from the Old Testament, and the powerful brilliance 
of the Nile and Mesopotamian valleys has almost thrown their little 
land into the shadows. Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, in delivering a 
popular lecture on Asayriological research, set out to demonstrate the 
value of this science for elucidating andent Israel, and seemed to end 
by deriving all that had been formerly placed to the credit of the Jews 
from their mightier eastern nrighbors. The confiict provoked by his 
Babtl und Bibel (1900) convulsed German circles for several years, and 
great scholars arrayed themselves on either side. Conservative minds 
revolted at placing the origin of the Jewish and Christian religion, and 
particularly the stories of Creation, of the Deluge, and the Fall, in 
polytheistic Babylon. From the battle emerged a wider and saner 
underslandii^ of the interactions of ancient culturea, and the field was 
cleared for the judicious combinations of Eduard Meyer, who turned 
the discovery of the Elephantine Aramaic papyri to the vindication of 
the Book of Ezra. Driver’s Schwekh Leclvres (1909) show dearly that 

» A $4imis*ry )isl of the vihoot aitM and oxpcdiliont down to 1922 U flven in ProfMor 
Macjllitcr*« account In the CaatOtidtt Anfurv History, 1 (1923?, 112-14. 

• ' Ii rclaiw hov workmen cut through the nek from either tide tn building an underground 
channel fee a water eup^y flowing Into the pool of Slk«m, witbbi the city of Janmlcm. egiunat 
the time of a aiege. Executed in the time of King Heeekiah, it preeenu a noted feat ol engl* 
nooring (&83 yanta). but the ineeription b little more than an impromptu reco^ by the 
workmen ihemidres on completing their cMvd talk. Cp. Hilpiechl (o. 1), 
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the higher critic has now combined his textual studies with archaeologi> 
cal research which may prove the touchstone to his results. Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian studies have compelled new studies in the social, 
literary* and religious background of Israel of which Wellhausen never 
dreamed.” 

n See the ekceUent «urv«y by Hup) Greomatm, Aufcsibcn der aUteeumenKleben 
Ptfechunf.” /d* dit aUltais^nnliltlu WiufnMfiafi, XLIt (1924). 1-33. when he 

bcevoe editor o( thii joumel: end « eimiler ertkle by RoMf Kitid, XXXIX (1921), 

S4 ff Retdore el (hie chapter ehould alu be reminded of George Adam Smith, Th« Hitterkal 
Gtor^^y ‘ and New York. 1K12). a mou remarkable 

book, and a claeaie MluetratiM of the relation between e lend and ita bietocy, 
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CHAPTER UCU 


THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES 


B elgium ^ did not commence its national existence in 1830 with 
any remarkable scholars. Baron Etienne^Constantin de Gerlache 
(1785-1871),* a liberal Catholic who had studied law at Paris, 
took an active part in the political and educational questions of his 
country, and as president of the Belgian Congress had proposed the 
choice of Leopold of Saxe*Coburg as king in 1831. After holding high 
judicial office lor some decades, he devoted his last years exclusively to 
historical studies. They had begun with a ffistoire des Pays-Bas (3 v.) 
in 1839; and continued with a Hisloirt dt Liigi (1843) and an Essai sur 
la grandts ipo<tvts dt I'kistoirt nationali (1859). Alphonse Guillaume 
Wauters (1817-98) * was the archivist of his native Brussels, and 
professor of national history at the Musie de rIndustrie, where he 
delivered public lectures for thirty years (1861-92). Self-taught like 
most of lus generation, he became a model in documentation. An indus¬ 
trious pioneer in many obscure comers of Belgian history, he has left 
among other works a history of Brussels {HUtoin ia vilU de Bruxelles, 
1843,3 V.), a work on Due Jean el le Brabcnt de 2267 d 229S (1862); 
and spent much time on the collection of documents and charters.* 
When the University of Brussels was founded in 183B, Jean Jacques 
Altmeyer (1804-77) of Luxemburg began a long career as instructor 
in history and classical antiquities. After writing a number of less 
important volumes, he spent the last twenty years of his life on a great 
history of the Netherlands in the sixteenth century. The manuscript, 
purchased by the Belgian government at his death, still rests in the 
royal library of Brussels, and only portions have been printed.* 

It was perhaps natural that Belgian historians inclined to the six- 


> Henri Plrenne, BiViercS>ti» * Fiialain Si SilveM C3rt «4, Broiwli, IWI). to eamfc 
In HmoiRB tr histowinI; I. Si-n: Cherice Potra, Hitwri dH Uam » 

CipJStfiTnj * U^ffU (DnimJe. 1681); Biettapkii nsliOHeU Si Btlt^^ (Broiicli 

V. tn 24) 5 Si Biitilft. Minin mimMSispubhfcHtina bHtii lu tMm 

• Sm Sc NWioraphr in U OnanSi BmytbpUU. XVIII. S43. ■ j 

*Kwri Piren^ 'Ncpllee biofrtphiqae d'AlphOAK Wwlen. In Annwaiti Si eAudSmit 

Su eJvfUt li Siplom*i mprimti eaneitnnU FUatain S* lo 

BtUiaui CBniwrie. 4 v.). » — i ,saa « 

' Ui FrkutfiuTi Si la Rtfam* aua Feyt-Bm CBrWl*. 1888, 2 vJ. 
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teeath century. This was the chosen field of Louis Prosper Gachard 
(180056). Bom a Frenchman, he was appointed royal custodian of 
the Belgian archives in 1831 and spent a quarter-century in gathering 
and arranging his treasures. His zealous latwrs were varied by journeys 
of exploration to foreign archives, and most of his writings rest upon 
documents. Drawn particularly to the Spanish side of his favorite 
century, he edited the correspondence of William the Silent, of Philip II 
on Netherlandish affairs, and of the duchess of Parma. While chiefly 
an editor and collector, he has a study of E>on Carlos, a national history 
of the early eighteenth century, and volumes of essays to his credit. 

The popular but not very critical Baron Joseph Kervyn de Letten- 
hove (1817-91) dabbled with Froissart and Jacques van Artevelde, 
wrote a history of Flanders and Hugumois el les Cueux. He had a 
violent Catholic bias. Pruin, the great Dutch historian, declared it was 
a pity that Kervyn had not published the many documents which his 
industry ferreted out in European archives without adding his own 
commentaries. Henne did better by Charles V and his reign in the 
Netherlands: and Van Praet covered the rulers from Charles V to the 
French Hevolution in various excellent studies. The most prolific pen 
in the nineteenth century belonged to Theodore Juste (1818-88), 
curator of the royal military museum and instructor in history at the 
£cole roilitaire and the Ecole de guerre. He devoted two volumes to the 
Revolution of 1830 (1872), and five to the times of Philip 11 (1855), but 
hie magnum cpus is the biographical series Gallrn't des fondatturs de la 
monarchie beige in twenty'Seven volumes (1862-84), for which he 
utilized the private papers of King Leopold, Stockmar, Van de Weyer, 
and other Belgian statesmen. His execution is occasionally good, but 
on the whole uneven, and he often loses himself in endless detail. But 
Juste gave his contemporary Belgium the taste for historical reading.* 
The last decade of the nineteenth century saw the Infiltration of 
German scientific ideals. Vanderkindere represented the new methods 
at Brussels, and Godefroid Kurth (1847-72) at Uege began the first 
practical seminar in Belgium. Kurth began his professorship in 1872, 
and in 1907 was made director of the Institut historique beige at Rome. 
A sympathetic teacher, a Catholic with ultramontane convictions, and 
a gifted, eloquent writer, his influence upon Belgian historical inetnic- 
tion was not small. He was a writer of unusually fine and delicate dis> 
tinction, and his Hisloi-repoilique des Mirotingiens is a das^c.’ Kurth’s 
greatest pupil—and greater than his master—was the late Henri Pirenne, 

* P. Hftflrftrd, BiofrApkit it TkMm4 JuUt (Bniawl*, ISSO). 

' Paris, 1SS3. Ihjhjif IS9S'>1900 Kurth the journal Dtulsck Btltitn for the C«rmac* 
epcakins Bcisisna 
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who has already been considered in the chapt« on Economic Historians.* 

Paul Fr&l^ricq of the University of Ghent was author of a Hist^y 
of the Inquisition in ihe Low Counnits and an authority on the splendid 
Buwndian period and the transition to Spanish rule. He was a scholar 
of wide outlook and unusual command of the international relations of 
Europe in the sixteenth century. Pirenne wrote the third volume of 
his Histone de Belgique under the inspiration of Fr^^cq’s teaching.* 

In the Netherlands«in the beginning of the nineteenth century there 
were two opposing sdtools of historians, neither of them competent. 
One was ultra^monarchical and systematically maligned the character 
of all Dutch statesmen who had opposed the Siadtholderate. The other 
was of a more moderate view and took the ground that much was yet 
CO be ascertained regardii^ both sides of the conflict. Out of the con* 
Aict historical criticism was bom in the Netherlands and the door 
thrown open to deeper documentary studies, biographies, and 
monographs. 

Hooft, Wagenaar, and Bilderdijk were the three chief Dutch historians 
up to the middle of the century. The ungrateful task of bibliography 
was assumed by Visschcr of Utrecht. Xluit began work on the Dutch 
constitution, and Vreede studied the hiatory of Dutch diplomacy. Van 
Hoeveira work on Surinam played a role in the abolition of slavery; it 
was neither romance nor history, but an inquest." Naturally Che 
Dutch over*seas empire attracted ita share of scholars. 

The first prominent Dutch historian was Wilhelm Green van Prin- 
sterer (ld01-76).^> who had been a pupil of Bilderdijk, and was a 
graduate of the University of Leyden. At the age of twenty-six he be¬ 
came private secretary to King William I. After six years of this inti¬ 
mate contact with royalty he turned wholly to historical studies, and 
began to edit with great care the Arekives ou Comspondance inUiu de 
la Matson d'Oranze*Nassau (Leyden, 1835-64, 15 v.). A zealous poli¬ 
tician, he posed for long years as leader of the ultra-Calvinists against 


* For (urlh»r (ntormttlon on Kurth ua f/MM tut Ceeift^ie KurtM (BniiMli. 

19S9): the umc. **DUc9un pronenci i li rD*nlfe«ailon en I'honncur 4c C. Kurih/’ Sr (he 
A Kutiti. etc. (Ll<|«, 1996). and hla ebiuury notice of Kurth In Annu4irt 

4i rA<44tmi4 royilt i4 (1SS4), ISS-ZSI. 

•Pevicke. EhR. LI (163S), 60. 

•• F. J. BM(, CMMrcA/MArnftHni >n f/»lhn4 (Heiddbers. 1934); the Mme In HiSTOtRR sr 
H)$Toei8Nf. 1. 2ee-S6; Samud dc Wind, fftVitifiitM dcr flfedfr/^nSteiu Gvetudu^ri/mf 
(MlddUbUTf. IS3S}: L«|\ SiMfcrAMa dtr Ntd*t/97idte/u fCtftte»ekifdnfirij$m (Leyden, 
IStt): ^ Stlv'eut. M/eJitt puntutl in puSlUoivnt ktltn ev rtlaiMi 4 l4 g«f- 

etfm (BruMda. lS76ff.); Alphocvae Bsqulnw. "La Nterlende et U vie Hollendalae. IX: 
L’btatolre ((la hlstorieM de la Kollande." RDM. X (1SS7). ZTS^IS. 

X H. T, Colenbnnder In Aimvol Rtpnl af llu Amrtiean HiiWtkal Ai»tlalun fet 1909 
(Wuhinrton. P. C., ISIU, 34&>S6; Jamee MKfcay, Rnifinti TMutlH fn Holintd dmineiU 
NiiuutiHh Cmury (London and New York. 1911). eh. 1; Gooch, 44?'4S: Cohen Stuvt. BiMto- 
V9pltie9l fioiut OH C. Gf4*n t<m PriHsUter (Utrecht. 1S76). 
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tbe liberal Thorbecke. His last book, Maurice de Nassau ei Bamaelt 
(1875), was composed in answer to Motley's work, and defended the 
Prince over against the Commoner. 

The giant after the mid-century was Robert Jakobus Fniin (1823- 
99),“ bom in Rotterdam of English ancestors, and a student of 
classical philology at Leyden until the works of Heeren, Otfried Muller, 
and Niebuhr diverted him into history. He began with Egyptol<^, 
but turned to the history of the Netherlands. Those who call him "the 
Ranke of Holland point to his brilliant Tim jarm uit dm taehtigjari^en 
oarlog, lSSB^159d (A Decode out oj the Eighty Years’ War).^* A quiet 
little man in black, who spent most of his life in his study, Fruin cast 
his influence over a wide circle, and made it felt also among the gen¬ 
eral reading Dutch public by his popular articles in De Gids. For ten 
years (1865-75) he was one of the editors of this journal. Kis detailed 
knowledge of tdstory was extensive, “ but most of his writing is mono¬ 
graphic or scattered in lectures and essays. His inaugural address as 
professor was on "de onpartijdigheid van den geschiedschrijver (the 
impartiality of the historian).” He took history in a broad sense, 
touching ail sides of life, and once said Ranke's works were unsatis¬ 
factory in that they dealt only with political history. Politically he 
was allied with the Liberals, and oppc^ the conservative theories of 
Groen van Prinsterer. He abhorred the notion of historical laws, and 
considered the quest for purpose all-important. 

During the last forty years of the nineteenth century various tercen¬ 
tenaries of important events in the struggle for Dutch independence 
gave the incentive for studies on the Sea Beggars, the Pacihcation of 
Ghent, William the Silent, and kindred topics. There were occasional 
sharp clashes between writers of opposing religious denominations. 

The chief historians and archivists of Holland have been the pupils 
of Fruin. They followed their master, without losing their independ¬ 
ence. The greatest was Petrus Johannes Blok (1855-1929) '• who in¬ 
herited his teacher's chair at Leyden in 1894, and filled it honorably 
for thirty-five years. He had taught a decade before that at Groningen. 
Blok sought to overcome the faults of Fruin's school, which employed 

P«ni» Blok, VmprtiSt Stuiim (GroBlBien, ISOS) j 5. MuU«f Fi. in Dt Giit. June, ISM, 
SM-6S. end Apnl, IBM: F. Rich^ In HZ. XCVXII (ISO?). $07-43: Ruth Putnnrn. "Robert 
Fruin. 1S2$-IS0^A Mmoritl Sketch.” in Amvai Rtp«rt of Atmiun Hii(9TieolAintta- 
am for 1$99 (Wuhinston, 0. C. 1900). 1. 61S-2Si COOCH. 44S: Koppel S. PIamd, "Robvt 
Jecobue Fruin (1S23^}." ESS, VI. 507. 

" PublUbcd IQ )S$S: Sth ed.. 1924. 

•*" Inderdud b«n ik overtuifd, dat febeele loop Set vereldfeechiedenis van Manetho 
tot Gijabcrt Karel vin Hofendorp {den Jofl|«ten historiechen penoon. over ivien hlj, eoover 
lit weet, feechreven heelt) hem niet eleebu In froote trekken. ineer in bijzeodtfbedeo duid» 
lijk voor den jeeet etaaC." S. Muller Fz. is D« Cidt. June. 1694. p, 364, 

•• Sec the erticle on Blok in ESS; Gooes. 44S: Woip, 687^. 
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only Dutch sources, and began to draw upon the diplomatic stores in 
Germany, England, France, Italy, Spain, and the Scandinavian and 
Baltic countries. His Rtlationi Vtniticne (1909) demonstrated what 
might be done in this direction. Five years before he had succeeded in 
establishing an htitvio storico nterlandese at Rome which among other 
things connected the thread of Italian and E>utch art and delved into 
ancient and medieval archaeology. His great ambition was to write a 
comprehensive national history for his people. This work of love and 
labor has been compared to Green's /ffs/ory the English Pt^pU. 
though it hardly approaches that classic in literary beauty. It is both 
a patriotic and a scholarly work, noteworthy for the care with which 
the economic strands have been woven Into the narrative of Dutch ex* 
pension and Dutch greatness. Blok also wrote a History of Ltyden. 

J. von Ars ushered in the historiography of Switaerland ** in the 
nineteenth century with his monumental Guehicktm dts Kanions Si. 
Gallen (1810-13), largely a documentary history, and a salutary re« 
proach to Johannes von MUlIer's romantic composition. But Swiss 
history was first effectively submitted to the acid teat of modem 
criticism in the writings of Joseph Eutych Kopp (1793-1866).'• He 
was bom at Beromtinster and died at Lucerne in the same canton. 
After teaching in Hofwil and Zursach, he was professor at the Lyceum 
of Lucerne for nearly half a century (1819-^). The Urkundtn tw 
Gtschichlt dtr tiditndssischen Biindt (v^. I at Lucerne. 1832: vol. II 
at Vienna, 1851) swung open the portals of a new era in Swiss histori¬ 
ography. He eaiablished that the version which Tschudi and MUller 
offered of the origin of the Swiss confederacy (including the tales of the 
Riiilibund, of Tell and the VUgU) could not be confirmed by any con¬ 
temporary sources. Kopp's most important contribution was con¬ 
structive, in the form of an extensive history of the confederacy.** He 
collaborated In the edition of the AmtUcheSammluni drr dlisren eidgtndss* 
iscktn Abschisde. 2291-1420 (1839). To round out his picture, be it 
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p. 397 and nole U HZ. XXIV (1870). 43-93 and XXXJV (1878). i44-W: UJOl), ^ 

UDM (1834), pt. 1. S99-6CO; (1844). jrt. y, 585-610^165$), pt 1. dS70), Pt- L 

214-40: RH. I (1675), SS5-86; V (1877), 383-93: and XXIV (18M). 18^* . , .. . ^ 

" Aleii Luelolf, jMtpk Bulych K9PP ok Ptofnm. Dtehin. Siotkmm and HtsUtiMt dmti- 
sitlU (Lucerne. 1868, with aupplcmenta): (3cocH, 445--46. ^ 

• C*jehukU in BPni* (1845-62. 5 y.). Il w» actiauad by A. 

A. Luetcif, and F. Rcdtrar, 
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said that he was forty years professor of classical philology, But the 
grace of style wholly fled from his writings; they are a vast confused 
mosaic. 

Karl Dandliker (184$l-I910), professor at the University of Ziirich, 
wrote on the history of his canton, but also produced a Gesekiekie der 
Sckwetz which he quarried from Kopp's pages, Similarly Johannes Die- 
rauer (1842-1920), professor of history at the chief school of the can- 
ton of St, Gall, and city librarian there, wrote a five-volume general 
history which has run to three editions and been rendered into French, 
and contributed studies centering around St, Gall.*’ A much-read his¬ 
torian in the first half-century was Johann Heinrich Daniel Zschokke 
(177U1848), a German bom at Magdeburg and trained at the Uni ver¬ 
ity of Frankfort-on-the-Odcr, Emigrating from Prussia he achieved 
a distinguished position in Swiss letters by his short stories, Bildtr ous 
dtr Sehwtiz. His various historical elTorts were intended for popular 
consumption, but deserve no critical attention 

With the coming of the second half of the century the principles 
which Kopp had announced in his first little volume of Uzhundm ob¬ 
tained more general acceptance, and the great need was now for a crit¬ 
ical publication of all available sources. Private historical societies, as 
the Allgemeine Geschichtsforschende Gesellschaft founded at Baden 
in 1840, individual cantonal and municipal governments, and the fed¬ 
eral archives furnished the opportunities and funds for the task, The 
documents upon the Swiss recesses threw light on the history of the 
confederacy; Kopp brought out the first volume. For reliable evalua¬ 
tion it was essential to analyze the old chronicles and determine what 
elements had a right to be cited as contemporary evidence, G, von 
Wyas, G. Scherrer, and G. Meyer von Knonau, who died at a great age 
in 1926 and was the last surviving student of Ranke, were the only dis¬ 
tinguished editors. The first-mentioned added a chartulary to his ex¬ 
cellent Ctschichit dtf AbiH von Zurich. Wartmann collect^ the char¬ 
ters of St, Gall, and Knonau was the authority on its literary sources. 
For a while it seemed as if source-publication was the only talent the 
Swiss possessed, and the plentitude of new materials threatened to 
overwhelm anyone who tried to cover it single-handedly. L. Vulliemin 
near his eightieth year undertook to acquaint the public with the prog¬ 
ress made in Swiss history in the two little volumes of his Histoin dt 

Sc« QotUri^ CugienbQhl, Katl IMfHtbild C2flrich, ISIS). The three>volufn« 

history appeared in 1884-S7i 3rd «d.. 1900-04. 

” A list ol hla publUaiiona will be found m the Ansriitf /Of ichmiurisJu Ctseltieku wrd 
AlimhumkuftJt, 1920. 

*> Selected worhs in 40 v„ 1S24-2S, in 3S v., lSSl-54. His is autobiomplueal. 

iod there are lives by Mueneb snd by Emil ZschoMe. 
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Ui ConsidercUion suhse (1875-76). The artides in the journals of his¬ 
torical societies threshed out many a local issue. J. J. Blumer and A- P. 
de Seseaser turned to the field of Reckisgeschkkti, recalling the tradi¬ 
tion of Johann Kaspar Bluntschli (1808-Sl). The writers of the 
French Cantons have dealt with external affairs to the west, and de 
Mandrot covered the war with Burgundy, declarii^ of the Swiss and 
Louis XI: '"dans la main de ce genie patient et positif iis furent un ins¬ 
trument habilement manii." Oehlmann produced a claa&c study of 
the Alpine Passes in the Middle Ages,** and Planta has done well by the 
jocal history of Rhaetia. The finest case of Swiss erudition on foreign 
subjects are the conscientious volumes of Meyer von Knonau for the 
JahitjiichtrM The late Eduard Fueter has left us his Gt&chichie der 
modemen Hisioriogrophie. ** For the last fifty years the critical prin¬ 
ciples of historical sdence have been fully accepted in Switzerland, 
and little remains of the monument Mtiller once erected to their an¬ 
cestors. 

Jean Charles Leonard de Sismondi (1773-1841)*’ was bom in Ge¬ 
neva and spent most of his life there, but he wrote on Italian and French 
and not Swiss history. His father was a French pastor whose ances¬ 
tors had emigrated from Prance after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. The family possessed some property, gave Jean a good educa¬ 
tion, and started him off as a banking clerk in Lyons. When the French 
Revolution broke out, the family lied to England for eighteen months. 
In 1794 Sismondi returned to France, and was Imprisoned for a time. 
When released he bought a farm near Lucca, but now the Austrian po- 


** E Oehlmann. “ Dk AlpsnMiM im JaMrhvtM far CuehUku. 

1(1 (1S78). 165-289, and tV (1S?9), IS8-3M. ... 

J^hMUhtT 4*1 DrttUtktu /iiickts ufUtr HtihHek IV unJ tiiiirTUh V <L<lpclf. 1S9(V19CIS. 

7 V) 

" Munkh tnd Berlin, 1911: tr. Into Praieh by £fnil« under (be tUk 4* 

TMi»ri«p^i4 Medrfnr (Perl*. 1914). ..... 

f The fftmlly neme wee Simonde. In ISOI Ou eulhor notked (het the enne oi hS heuw 
were identkel with thou of en Itelien rimily whoee (orbeue hed been Ghibellmce llvini in 
PIM Danie referred to the same lit the Seme o( the (enily bed fled to Frenee m 

1524, and Siemondl decided to auuitie the connection end clanjed hie neme e^du^y. 
PfermMi 4u Joufnsl 4lt4l« CmttpanJvui U /. C. L. S4m4n4t4tSanon4i. with blOfrep^l 
hitroducUeo by J. J, C. ChtneviSre (Qeneve, ISST). Set eUo */_£• ff 

Simond* land otherel publkbed with tn Introduction by Selnt-Rene Tailtindler (P^ iM) 
end UitTU inUim kriU itamtH ptHdcul Ut tnu Jauft, 

Hk Journal end eorreepondeoce have eleo been edited by Mile. Moncolflei* (IS63) end w 
Vlllefi See eleo Gooch, l5S-«! Louh de Lomlnle, Cataria dtt eanimpatatna iJhtiifa (Penj, 
1S42), VII: P. A. Mifnet. Partr^Ha tl Nelim kisuri^uti H Htttrairu (Per» 1^. 2 v.). JI, 
7S-76: the ame. "Lire end Ottokone of Siwwndi,” tiAR. 

"Notice biOfrephlQue et critique eur Sunende de Siemondl ASMP. V(I (IMS), 379-^, 
end Alph, Courtole, "Notice eur le vie « l« 

CXXXIX (1893). 83S-S4: Seintc-Beuye, Luadu (Pern 1*0). VI. W-81^W. 

268-61: SR. XXV (1815J. Sl-O: review* by Diucwu m/S. 1^1. DO 466-94. 6^, 1S» 
pp. 409-16: 1824. pp, 77-S4: )S25. pp. 707-17; 1829, pp. 755-61; 1631. pp. 679-W; 18®, 
pp. 350-60. 
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lice threw him into prison. After his liberation in 1800 he removed to 
Geneve, where the rest of his life was spent. 

Sismondi’s first writings were on economic subjects, but his formal 
reputation began with the publication of the Hisiotre des ripuNi^ts 
itaiiennes du moyen dge (1^7-18). The Institut de France refused 
to crown these sixteen volumes, but the author won many literary 
friends, among them Madame de Slael. The work dealt with the revolu¬ 
tions of all the Italian states from 1100 to 1530 a.d. The chief diffi¬ 
culty of such a subject was the political disunity of Italy during these 
four centuries, but Sismondi skilfully unfolded his story without en* 
tangling or losing its threads. He prefaced it by a survey from 476 to 
1100, and added an epilogue for the centuries after 1530. His thesis 
as propounded in the introduction was that government is One of the 
most potent factors in shaping a people. Laws are more important than 
climate or race in affecting virtues and vices, energy and talents. He 
held no brief for any governmental system, but considered liberty es¬ 
sential. Hence he preferred a federation to a monarchy,** and declared 
that the greatrtess of the republics varied with the freedom each pos¬ 
sessed. The fifteenth century was the time of their greatest independ¬ 
ence and culture. Perhaps he had too jaundiced a view of the rule of 
Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medici, and overestimated the value that me¬ 
dieval men placed upon the modem concept of liberty. He was equally 
hard upon the French kings from Charles VIII to ^ancis I. To the 
popes he denied all administrative talent. The masterpiece of Sismondi 
was not based upon archival materials and as an historical treatment 
it has grave faults. Sismondi applied an inflexible moral standard (lib¬ 
erty vs. despotism) instead of interpreting each age by its own needs. 
The Protestant and the republican peep out in every judgment of Ca¬ 
tholicism and royalty. In view of his interest in economics it is odd that 
Sismondi never probed for the economic and social causes of the polit¬ 
ical struggles which he chronicled. 

The year 1813 witnessed his first introduction to the salons of Paris. 
A liberal in bis earlier years, and almost an Anglomaniac, he was sorty 
to see the Empire go, and defended Napoleon by publishing, during 
the Hundred Days, his Examen de la ConsliluHon franfaist. The Cor¬ 
sican offered him the brevet of a chevalier of the legion of Honor, but 
he refused the recognition, though he counted the interview with Na¬ 
poleon as the greatest moment of his life. When his history was com¬ 
pleted in 1818, he travelled to London,** then declined a chair at the 

■Of (he Eimscana he uld: "Honn«ur aiu peuplee quI eavent prSfiree ie plue nobk de* 
biene. le i)bcrl4 eu pouvw «t S la floire." HisMtu 4ti Hpubli^uts 4u moytn Sft 

(PariJ, 1H«. 8 v.j. I, 3. 

■ In 181 $ Siemnndi married a wter-in-lAw al Sir Jamee MacKinloab. 
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College de France and at the Sorbonne, to return to Geneva and begin 
a still vaster work, a Histoin <Us Francis~ In his remainir^ twenty- 
three years of life he wrote 29 volumes I • It was the first detailed and 
complete history of France ever written, and reflects aliJce its author's 
industry and his admiration of the French nation. No more than in his 
work on the Italian republics was he impartial; he unfolded the Cath¬ 
olic sins in the 'Wars of Religion, but sought to veil the faults of the Hu¬ 
guenots. In these later years he was almost reactionary and mistook 
indignation for penetrating justice. A man of common sense, he was 
not over acute and lacked the gift of grasping things in the large. His 
style was clear and sober, lacking color and movement; and like many 
industrious but mediocre writers, he mistook application for genius. 
Saince-Aulalre wrote cuttingly to Barante; "Sismondi interests me as 
much as it is possible to be interested when one is bored.” Sainte- 
Beuve with "benevolent sarcasm” dubbed Esmond! "the Rollin of 
French History.” The praise and the blame are both fair, 

A singular characteristic of the historians of the three counthes of 
Scandinavia^Denmark, Sweden, Norway,**—is that one and all 
of them have written about their own country and their own people, 
and of no other kind of history, whereas English, German, and Pr^h 
historians have found subjects in the ancient Orient, in the clasucal 
period, in medieval and in modem history, and the history of every 
country and people of the globe has been written by them. No such 
single-mindedness of purpose, no such concentration upon a single area 
of territory is to be found anywhere else. There is no important hiv 
tory of Greece or Rome, or of the Reformation or of the French Revolu¬ 
tion by a Danish or Swedish or Norwegian writer. No Northern his¬ 
torian has ever by his own research enlarged the history of any other 
country than his own. 

The outstanding name in Danish historiography in the nineteenth 
century is that of C. F. AQen, author of a Hislory of Denmark ** un¬ 
excelled in the language. More original because limited to a period and 
the product of prolonged research is his De Ire nordiske risers hietenie, 
2497-1536 [History of the Three Norlhern Kingdom] (Copenhagen, 1864- 


■ VolujM r W 1821; vol. XXIX, bfiflfinf Ow W lh« d«lh of UuJ* XV, 

*M pubiahed pocthumoualr Ifi 1S42. AfnSdS« Rente cocnpleied ibe work with iwo nwre vol* 

*• ^n'd« Bmmw, SauHnir$ (PbtU. ISSO-ISM. 8 vj, lit, ciuoted in Ooom.m. 

••Johannee Sleerttniix HiUormkfifntHin i Dtnmet* i M teOl-fS 

{CopeiihMW, 1889). In ■ tvmber of tht volume* of XXVU*XLVfIl, will be » 
"couiTicr du Nord " by 6 Bauvoie. which provide* a complete eurvcy «i *11 imiwunl i»* 
toricjil contrlbulione In the ycare cooeenied pertemio* to the hi»tofy of Denmitk. Sweden, 

ftenrturanelation from ihe •evcalh PnnUh edition by E. Be*uv«* (Copeahaien. 1878). 
The bfbltocnphy b the beet av^ble. 
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72. 5 V,). In the sphere of church history are A. D. Joergensen, Dm 
N^diske Kirkes Grundlae^gelse ogf^sU Udpikiing (Copenhagen, 1874- 
78, 2 V.); and L. Helweg, Dtn Danslu Ktrkes Hisl^ie lil R^ormationen 
(2nd ed,, Copenhagen, 1869-70, 2 v.), and his Den Danske Ktrkes HiS’ 
iorie efter Rejormaiionen (2nd ed., Copenhagen, 1882, 2 v.). An exceilent 
monograph is C. Paludan-Muller's De f^ste kcnger of den Oldendojiske 
sUtegt [Tke First Kings of Oldenburg] (Copenhagen, 1874), 

J. J, Worsae (1821-85) was a pioneer in the history of the Norsemen. 
In 1851 there appeared his Account of the Danes and Norwegians in Bng’ 
land, Scotland and Ireland (London, 1852), followed twelve years later by 
Den danske erobring of England og Normandiet [The Danish Congest of 
England and Normandyl Of »milar subject but of wider scope and 
more scholarly is the four-volume Normonnerne by Johannes Steenstrup 
(Copenhagen, 1876-82).** 

The "father of Swedish history” was Erik Geijer (1785-1847),** pro¬ 
fessor at Upsala University, whose History of Sweden, written for the 
Heeren-Ukert series, was left unfinished at the time of his death. He 
had reached the reign of (Charles XIl and Carlson completed the fifth 
and sixth volumes, Geijer also prepared an edition of the chronicles 
of Swedish history.** In 1843-45 he published the papers of Gusta- 
vus III. Inlhe later years of his life Geijer leaured on humanism and 
social and religious subjects. He was a man of talent, being also a poet 
and a composer of music. His translation of Macbeth holds the Swed¬ 
ish stage. His autobiography (Minnen) is full of charm. 

Anders Fryxell (1795-1881) was the son of the scholarly librarian 
and antiquary of tJie Royal Library in Stockholm. Like Freytag in 
Germany he was the author of a long aeries (46 volumes) of Bilder of 
Swedish history from pagan times to the reign of Gustavus 111 (1772), 
which are still popular and have gone through over twenty editions, 
Fryxell also edited four volumes of state papers fo>m the archives of 
fot^gn affairs (1836-43), His lenient judgment of the Catholic Church 
and of the rdle of the aristocracy in the history of Sweden were aet forth 
in many articles and brochures, and involved him in a controversy with 
Geijer. *’ 

The third member of this trio of Swedish historians found in the first 
half of the nineteenth century was Anders Magnus Strinnholm (1786- 
1862). He was not a teacher nor a university professor, but was sub- 

'* For conUnts of this work Charlet GroM. Thi Sounh end LimolvTt ef EntUik Hitnry- 
}r9m ikt Borlitat Timts » 14€S iZni rev. ed. London and Now Ye^ 191S), p. 3CO, 

no. IS.15, and for 8 mulerJy review of U KatI v. Amiia, **Dio Anflnge dea normanniacheo 
Rrchta." HZ. XXX (X (ISTS), 241-6S. 

** JW|en NieUon, EHk GvUet GtijfT (OdoiMi 1902). 

* Settpw*ti trrum Jurci'csruK nrdrV sen' (Up^a, l^Sj. 

** S. A. Hedin. FryitU mol Otijtr (l66d>, 
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ventioned by the government in 1828 and for thirty-four years unre¬ 
mittingly pursued his historical researches. Among his works are: fits- 
tory <3j the Swedish People under the Kinis of the Hmse of Vasa (3 v., 
J819-23), which stops with the year 1544; Life of Magnus Stmbock (2 
V., 1821); and his opus magnum: History of the Swedish People from 
the Earliest Times to the Present, which, however, is actually a history of 
Sweden during the Middle Ages, lor it does not extend beyond the rev¬ 
olution in 1319 (5 V., 1834-54). 

Norwegian historical studies in the nineteenth century are not eas¬ 
ily differentiated from the history of E>eninaik and Sweden. The first 
Norwegian historian of eminence was Peter Andreas Munch (1810-63), 
professor of history in the University of Christiana from 1841 until his 
death. Kis most important work is a History of the Norwegian People 
to the Vnioti of Calmar in 2397 {Del Norske Polks Historie) (8 v., 1861- 
64), which had been preceded in 1838 by a History of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark —the order of enumeration of these countries is interest¬ 
ing. Munch also edited The Ancient Laws of Norway to 1397 (3 v., 
1846-49), and the Codex diplomalarius monasieTii Sancli Miehaelis 
(1845). He died in Rome still in pursuit of his researches. 

Contemporary with Munch was Jakob Rudolf Keyset (1803-64), who 
founded the museum of antiquities in the University of Christiana. 
Among his works are: History of Norway to 1$S7, History of the Norwe- 
gian Chwch before the Reformation, and a series of studies on the origin 
and religion of the Norsemen: Om Nordmoendenes Uerkrmsi. Sophus 
Bugge (1833-1907) opened new fields of research in Norse linguistic, 
myths, and saga literature. 

Norwegian history was founded by Munch and Keyser. "They had 
written great works on the earlier periods of Norwegian history.” it has 
been pointed out, "but a systematic exposition of the national devel¬ 
opment of the Norwegian people was still lacking. All the older his¬ 
torians had regarded the history of Norway as consisting of two parts 
. . .; the earlier period up to the time of the Kalmar union [1397], and 
the modem period after 1814. The period of union with Denmark was 
regarded as an era of dependence and national stagnation, about which 
they preferred to keep silent.” " Precisely this neglected gap in the 
history of Norway J. E. Sars strove to fill in his most prominent work: 
Udsigt over den Norske Historie. His findings proved the truth of what 
Henrik Wergeland had pointed out earlier in his Norges Konstilulionis 
Historie. Sara "showed that the Norwegian people in early timte did 
not consist only of binder under a patriarchal rule, but that an aristoc¬ 
racy had been developed, more powerful than that of Sweden and Den* 
■ Kaut Cjemt. »} 0** Nrnotti^ Ptcpit (New Ywk, 1W8, 2 vj, It, SSl^. 
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mark. When Harald Haarfagre united all Norway under his rule, the 
kerstr, or chieftains, lost their former power, but the struKle between 
the kings and the aristocracy continued until the chieftain class was 
destroyed. When the old royi line died out, Norway entered the union 
with Denmark without a warlike aristocracy strong enough to be the 
leaders of the people. Norwegian society had become democratic at a 
time when Sweden and Denmark were ruled by a stroi^ warlike aris¬ 
tocracy. This explains the inferior position of Norway during the pe¬ 
riod of union." •• Sars' second important work was a Polilical History 
of Normy, 2S2S~2885. strongly patriotic in tone. 

Just after the turn of the century J. E- Sars, Alex. Bugge, E, HerU- 
berg, 0. A. Johnsen, Y. Nielsen, and A. Tarabger each contributed a 
volume to a co-operative History of Norway 

• CJttUt (n. 3S). !I. 653. 

• NfTft HitMn. FrtmUlUiJtt Stl Nmlm Polk (Cbriitl«nB. lSOa-17, 6 v. io 13 ptf ). 



CHAPTER LXIII 


THE SOUTHERN COUNTRIES 


T he idea of Italian independence and unit/ had existed for cen* 
turiea before the Risoriimtnio, but it did not become a matter of 
practical politics until the time of the French Revolution. De¬ 
spite the community of Dante’s language and the religion of Rome, 
there was prior to 1792 no trace of real national feeling, or of hostility 
to the Austrians who held Lombardy, and to the native despots over 
the rest of Italy. The political education of the people of the peninsula 
still remained to be achieved. In this work the historical writers per¬ 
formed yeoman service.' 

During the French regime (1796-1815) new ideas were grafted into 
the Italian mind. History passed from the hands of the religious orders 
to soldiers, politicians, and men of letters who loved their country and 
cherished its progress. They differed in their proposals as to ways and 
means. Troya, Capponi, Canti^, and Tosti put their hope in the old 
Cueldc idea of a confederation of the Italian states under the papal 
headship. For those who were strongly anti-papal, other devices 
seemed more attractive. CoUetta was anti-Bourb^, Amari both anti- 


‘ Th« mndtrd veric U 6«n«d«U0 Croca. 4tUt wtinttfia itaiiaita ii tpminei«»wui 
4ii IK. XtX «i w/fr ifsmr I9i\. 2 ▼, in i;, alio primed •• a lertea of artklee in U 
C*{H<4 In voIucnM XIII-XV(II {iSl S-20). See aleo Croee’i arcJelse on «omemp««ar7 wrlten. 
Otf.; Georiee Bouriln in HinoiRB st hutoribm, 1. 219-S2: Paequale VUlarl, Stu4M. 
ffitwieai arU Crilie^. (r. by Linda Villari (New Yerk, 1207); N. Tommaacn, “Sopra |U 
etudi ecorkl a le pubblicaaionl dal monumernl che debbono euaeidiarlk.” Arckith starke 
aUfiW. ev. 8. 1 (1S6S). pL 1, pp. 97*111: M. Tibarnnt. "Degl* •ludl noriel In Italia e 
del pib truttuoae loro IndiriaM.” iW., ecr, 2, IV flB6S). pt. 2. pp. 101*18; and Mimilt the 
revim fM.’ A. Bartoli, "Derll atudk tteriei In Italia nei eecoto eeoreo o ncl pnacnte,” in 
Lafemiilia 4 la aeuaia, Jinuarv. ISSl ; Preoctece Umani. Dal tatatttn a iaiU iHimdimmit 
Mia iuariattafia itatiana ml tteala XIX (Padua. 1S7S). a brief but ueeful ekotch, malnl/ en 
Che pe^ of national awikerdnc and the attainment of uniAcatlon: A. Coeri. *' Oil ttuch etcrici 
In Italia depo U 1SS9.” Riruie Bufapta <1S78): C. Romano, "Gil nudl etorici In lulla aUo 
euto pcMQte.” Btfiala JsiMafia. II (1900). 319: end by the aame author. “ClI etudi dl itorta 
medioenie neali ulUnI elrquaat’ annl," Aiti ialia See. Ual ptr ii ptapam iaila itiami. 1911 
(Roma. 1912), SSl-44; J. J. Ampdra, '’L'hlatoire de ritalleet wi hlatoriena’' ROM. ISSS. pt. 
S. 4S-S1: G. Uhri. •'!)• publKatione hieloctquee en Italia,'’ rtid., 1S41. pt. S, 87S-94j 
Btlenna "tea hietoriene modemea de la Ra^blSque Plorentina” iM., 1S67, pt. 2. 13 S*cd: 
Greaxa, ‘'IiallaftHinoriaiw,"iVAR, XLVIIl (ISSd), S25-5I: C, W. Greene, UiMHta! SnHias 
(New York and London. 1S50). 120^: Lacy (>)UieoiuMorier. Moiam Uaiian LHar^m 
(LoodoQ. 19U), ch. Kill, for hJetoriane deallnjt viib medieval Itely. conauU Pietro Efidi. 
Uatafia ma4*aaaak (Rome. 1922), and C W. PrevIlS-Orton. "Recent Work in Italian Medraral 
Hmory.” CamSndj* ffuJoricri/«fual, I (1923), 10-22; (^rioCeeare, "Ueberdia fart^. 
tende Enta^unt dar ssKhkhtlichen Studies Ina KSncsraich Ncapel von dex swait«it HUfte 
dea IS. JeJtfhundena We aul die (>ef»wart." tr. by A, Beer in fiZ. VI, £93-3^ L, ^ ^ 
Stmende de Stonoedi. "Pottttcil Cooditiooe of Italian Statee, BR. LV (1632), 362-97. 
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Bourbon and anti-clerical, and Ferrari was revolutionary in sentiment. 
Most of the historians took an active part in the RiscniimMo, tasted 
the bitterness of prison or exile; and their political experiences left 
traces upon their works- Such a writer as Villari, on the other hand, 
represents the generation after 1861, when the Italian kingdom had been 
formed; thereafter the historians are more dispassionate and schol¬ 
arly, For the first two-thirds of the century most of Italian histori¬ 
ography served a political purpose. 

Vincenao Cuoco (1770-1823), a Neapolitan who had served in the 
French annies, provided the prologue to the nineteenth century in his 
Sctgio slorico suila rivoluziofU di Napoli (1801). His political novel Fla¬ 
me in Iloiia (1804) hearkened back to the days of a mythical golden 
age in Italy before the Romans- Cuoco proclaimed to his fellow-Ital- 
ians the blessings of equality and unity; he called upon France either 
to liberate his country entirely, or not to trust her at all. With Cuoco 
the influence of Vico returns strongly. 

Contemporary with Cuoco was Giuseppe Micali, bom at Leghorn. 
In 1796-99 he was in Paris and was an eye-witness of the fall of the 
Directory. He made topographical and antiquarian researches, the re- 
sulW of which were published in two large works, Storia dtgli anlichi 
popoli Italiani (1822, 3 v.) and Monumenti ptr sinire all' sKnio degli 
antichi popoli Italiani (1832), which Niebuhr adversely criticized. He 
was also author of The Commerce of the Maritime Republics of Italy. 

Although Florence had produced the greatest school of historians 
during the Italian Renaissance—one thinks of Villani, Poggio, Ma- 
chiavelli. Guicciardini—there was no general history of Tuscany be¬ 
fore Lorenzo Pignotti, grand ducal historiographer and professor in 
Pisa University, who began as far back as 1793 to trace out the first 
lines of his work and gave his countrymen a History of Tuscany from 
the Time of the Etruscans, published after his death in 1812. This is a 
pleasant and not uninforming work—the best portion is the long essay 
on Tuscan literature and the arts which concludes the fourth volume— 
but perhaps would not merit mention if it were not for the fact that 
the English translation of it * first awakened the interest of the British 
reading public in Florence’s history and culture. 

The first true historian of Italy in the new age was Carlo Giuseppe 
Guglielmo Botta (1766-1837).* Like his ancestors for five generations, 
he studied medicine, and obtained his degree at Turin when twenty. 

* Br Brovninf (London, tS26. 4 v.). 

* P«olo Paveaio. Cfth SoUa « U tut optrt tUtUkt tan appeitaict di UttfTM (HtdU* (Plor*ncft 
1974); NA/l, XLVJI], 32S arid L. 30; EmUko Upaldo, Biovififf llalimi illutlrt dtl »tcM 
XVIII (Venice. 1S34^ 10 v.). VlII. 424-^S; Fran$o« Perrertf. HiUoxrt it to hlUralurt 
Uoiiinnt (1B67;. 
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His republican manifestations during tbe flurry of 1792 broi^t him 
two years in prison, and even a taste of torture. Allowed to go into ex¬ 
ile at Grenoble, he returned to Italy as army docicc in Napoleon’s 
army. From 1798 to 1814 be played a role in (be government of Pied¬ 
mont. but his views on Itaban independence caused Napoleon to frowrt 
upon his advancement- Rector of the University of Rouen for a brief 
season during the Hundred Days, Botta was retired from political life 
after Waterloo, and gave himself wh^ly to writing. A conversation in 
the home of Manzoni’s mother at Paris in 1804 had already moved him 
to write the Sloria della gttina delT ind4pewUnu degli Slaii Uniti 
d'Arrwica (1809). Its four volumes were written in three years, after 
the Italian manner of the sixteenth century: the whole was more a bt- 
erary effort than the result of any adequate knowledge of the mate¬ 
rials. It was well received in Frer^ and English verdons, as the first 
acceptable treatment of the subject; but the Italian edition, after halt- 
ii^ sales, was Anally disposed of as waste paper to pay the cost of his 
wife’s illness. Boita’s fame among bis countrymen rests upon the 
Sl^ia 4‘Ilalia dal J?SP al 2S14.* It deals with matters of which he 
could speak with first hand infcrmatiim. and it carried by a patriotic 
tone thrtughout. Botta had wearied of the excesses of the Revolution, 
and lamented that the boundless egotism of Bonaparte had been the 
cause of all of Italy’s recent woes. Though he had become a natural¬ 
ised French citisen In the meantime, there can be no doubt of his anti- 
French feeling. Even the style is purged carefully of all Gallicisms. 
While he occasionally rises to eloquence, Botta strove too much to im¬ 
itate the classical Roman and Fiorentine historians to attain simple 
ease.' Admirers prtstad him to continue Gukciardini’s famous his¬ 
tory. The ten volumes in which he perfonned this task are a worth¬ 
less compilation vitiated by haste. Poverty drove Botta to write in 
four years what would tax the resources of a scholar’s lifetime. Despite 
the careless ease with whkh be strode over details, he was immensely 
popular with his generation, and was recdved with distinct favor by 
Charles Albert when he returned to Piedmont in 1831. Kii son Paul 
Emile Botta (1805-70) was the famous Assyrian archaeolc^st and 
excavator of the mound of Khorsabad (1843). 
l^etro CoUetta (1775-1831),* a Neapolitan politidan and general. 


* PArit. 1624. four TofuBS in quarto. Ttatre were uaaaroui r^laMea. tod • Fr e n ch Mmla- 
Uon by Th. Li^eC (1S24. & v.). 

* “Tba ohaolett TuacaniaaM. fo which 2anAi atimiat a OtHotiarr Mceaaary. save riae 
(o the reeiATk, even in hi own day. that laa hatiraa wm wntta (or Ua coesun rather 
than for poaterlty.” CoHion-Merley (it 1>, 20. 

* Gino Capponi. " Kotik ktome ala via A Finn CoUeita." k the iwwface to Skrfa Al 
rr«m d> //4j»li def 1734 n’w af lUS Ord ed.. Plonece, ISSS. 2 v.): C, Bwooi. k ASI. tee. 
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produced only one work, the Sioria del reame di Napoli, 17S4-2825, 
which was edited after his death by Gino Capponi (1834). After rising 
to high honors under Joseph Bonaparte and Murat, CoJletla was em- 
ptoyed by the restored Bourbon government to suppress the risii^ of 
18^ in Palermo. The method of his negotiations made him suspect 
to the Carbonari and the reactionary government alike, so that he was 
exiled for two years to Moravia, Allowed to return to Florence, he de¬ 
voted his life to his history and the acquisition of a vigorous and char¬ 
acteristic style molded in imitation of Tacitus. Judgments on bis 
work, which was published in Geneva and smuggled into luly to enjoy 
a wide circulation, varied from warm approval to passionate attacks 
upon his rancor and distorted presentation. His experiences were 
hardly calculated to make him an impartial writer.» ^ an exile he had 
no access to Neapolitan sources and relied upon his memory; hence 
there arc gaps and numerous inaccuracies, His conception of history 
as a classic artistic composition * led him to color or rearrange facts and 
to labor at artificial contrasts. He criticised severely the rule of the 
hated Bourbons and condemned the Carbonari whom he had formerly 
praised to the skies to win their support. Colletta appreciated the value 
of civilisation, and by turning to induatry, agriculture, and the effect 
of legislation on aocial conditions, he gave a broader picture than his 
predecessors. 

Romanticism brushed away the empty phrases of rhetoric ar^ re¬ 
lumed to the treasures of Muratori. From the grievances of the pres¬ 
ent, Italian scholars ranged back to the achievements and struggles 
of the medieval period. In 1839 Charles Albert appointed the first 
royal historical commission, and the official publicsK' on of documents, 
chronicles, and records was inaugurated. This antedated the Rolls 
Series of England by nearly twenty years. In 1842 Vieusseux established 
the Archipio siarko ilaliatio. and Naples and other provinces soon pro¬ 
vided humbler counterparts. The Architio was begun as a means of 
publication for works and documents that were rare or unedited, es¬ 
pecially for the Middle Ages, but in 1855 iu character was changed 
to that of a historical review with wider interests,* Printed documents 

S. XXX] X (1907), 4S9-94: LMhaiK, Sf$ai tur inJtU«<lu«lk 4t eitsHt. 1816-1940 

(1S(»>. ieS-214. 

* Ho called hlft work , . eempafna nail'eailio, conaolalrtce delle . . . pane. procneUitrice 
(lucinstuen (one) di fama, . , . Ella emplva |li oail nuovl a un‘ anuru operoM; dla net 
inali, che mi venivano dalla prepotenaa. aufferiva i lamenti e le vendetta.'* I^leted by Bisoni 
Oi. $). 490. 

* Ku own view of hiatery waa that It ia: "un dramina della apecie umana, che per aaiom 
vere. mena alle aeo^ueaeio d'una cataatrofe; dlmoctra la virld e 1 WII defU attort; premia 
a punlee In etemo.” Quoted by Bifoni (o. 6), 492. 

* The nest grat Journal waa the jttriea t/a/roits. founded in 1884 by Rinaudo, VU* 

Uri. and uthera. 
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arid source criticism made a netr kind of history posable. Benedetto 
Croce has referred to the Romantic School as the *‘ROStalsic’' histo 
rians, but the term seems smnewhat harsh and ignores their real accom^ 
phshments. 

Allessandro Manzooi (1785-1373). the author of the greatest Italian 
historical novel (/ prmtisi spoft), had made sericus studies in Lombard 
history. But no one more than Sismondi, sriio vrote in Switzerland 
but came of a Tuscan family, aroused Interest in the medieval his- 
tocy of Italy, and won fee Italians the sympathy of liberale everywhere. 
Sismondi d ^l ared that the enmity of Guelfs and Ghibellines had proved 
fatal to the cause of Italian liberty. Now arose a ne<>Guelfic school of 
historians who conbined the Catlk^ic revival with patriotic fervor. 
Dismissing the itnii Jattaa of unity, they proposed a federated Italy 
under Rome's leadership. Over against the rising tide of anti-dericalism, 
they represented the work of the Papacy throughout the Middle Ages as 
one of benevolence and progress; the Papacy was the preserver of the 
Ls^n genius against the Germaruc hewdes and the moral regenmtor 
of Europe. The writers next uken up all belonged to this direction. 

Co\ini Gino Capponi (1792-1376) «• wdl one of the most attractive 
figures of the century. He came from sn oM Florentine family, loyal 
subjects of the grand dukes. Capponi was a moderaw liberal, and in 
favor of a Guelfic federation under the leader^p of the Pope. The 
failure of the efforts of 1321 led him to despair of liberaticet through 
rtvolution, and he devoted himself to the patronage of Italian arts 
and letters. In 1320 he founded the Antelogm. a literary journal mod¬ 
eled after the EdinPurfh Rttiaf. Herein be was aided by the Swiss 
Vieusseux, and l-ter became one of the sliongesi suwwrten of Vieus- 
seux's Arckim^ Capponi wrote a work entitled La st<fria dtlla upu- 
blka 4i Firmzt (1375.2 v.), which reaped excessive praise at home and 
abroad. In theory he wished to be democratic and jutt, but h« temper¬ 
ament turned against prdeiarian uprisings like the Ciompi. His views, 
as a reviewer has said, were always those of a man “a little behind his 
times; too much governed by the past to dare greatly; too large-minded 
to favour reaction.” " When he his work a quarto-century be- 
fore it appeared (he was over eighty whoi he finished writing), ^ mt- 
ical study existed on the scpurces of medieval Tuscany. Scholar^p has 

since undermmed portions of to earlier sections. He was uncntical m 

borrowing whole pages from Vihaai. 

in 1S4S proved too oodnu Iv the \SmtK 
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C«sare Cantil C1804r-95),'* a Lombard, was the chief disciple of 
Manzoni in history, and one of the most prolific of nineteenth-century 
historians. For a time he was a prisoner of the Austrian government, 
and spent many years in exile prior to the establishment of the Italian 
Kingdom. His list of writings includes p«try, essays, and stories, but 
his moinum opus was a Sloria miversaU in thirty-five volumes (1838- 
46, numerous reprints). Scholars may look for little accuracy and 
less originality in a work of such compass, but it was widely known and 
long a popular book of reference for Italians. His Sima digii Iialimi 
(iS49-50, 6 v.) was the first complete history of their country. He di¬ 
vided it into three great periods: the “eii pagana” from the origins of 
Rome to the fall of the Western Empire, cattolica” ending 

with Savonarola and the discovery of the New World, and the ''tKk 
polilica” of modem times. This was the age of the balance of power 
and of diplomacy, when the pagan element of force returned. His con¬ 
stant comparisons of the nineteenth century with the “eta cattolica" 
show a rather blind preference for the latter, and indulgence for the 
Church as the protector of dvilisation and the classics. The work is 
meritorious in dealing not Alely with politics, but covering social and 
economic conditions, literature and religion as well. But in general 
Canta's work is superficial, written with an eye to the public, on 
occasional spurt of venom. His clerical bias is exemplified in Gli mlid 
(fliolia, which surveys the precursors of the Reformation era, and sup¬ 
ports the thesis that the splendors of Italy were contemporaneous with 
the great periods of papal supremacy before the Reformation. The de¬ 
cadence of the last two centuries was not due to Catholicism, but to 
the undermining influence of heretics and rationalists who vitiated 
sound morals and religion. Cantii was one of the few liberals who were 
sympathetic to Maximilian's promises of reform in 1857, and so was 
branded a traitor. He founded the Lombard Historical Society, and 
was supervisor of the Lombard archives. His most accurate book is 
L'Abcif Parini e la Lombardia net secolo passalo (1854). For students 
of literature he has left his Rgmtniscewts of Manzoni (1882).'* 

Carlo Troy a (1785-1858) of Naples was led into medieval history 
by the Divine Comedy. His Del Vellro alUiorico di Danle has the merit 
of being among the first works to use this literary masterpiece as an 
historical source and interpreting it in connection with Dante’s own 
life and times. He read the conflict of Guelf and Ghibelline as the clash 
of two natures, the Latin and the Northern, In seeking to explain 

•* Micco Tsbsrrinl. f 4f eHiica tiorifo (Flora\ce. IS76). 

Th« httt edition )• l^at rcVMcd by Sumpi. Msnsonk’» tlepwn. 

'• Necrology in AS/, ecr. 2, VII (1S5«), 186-89; Marc Monnier, L'/iaiit, eU-tlU la itfTtea 
marls? (Pvii, 1860). ch. xi; M&joechl. (1876). 
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their origin, his studies carried him back to the of the Goths and 
then to the Lombards. From the remarkaUe archives of Monte Cassino 
and other Italian monasteries, be o^ected materials (or a history of the 
Ixfjnbards.^' His Sunui ifitolia ntl mtdio epfi (Naples, I&39-59i and 
Florence. 1847-49), was preceded by twenty'five books of material on 
the origins and nature of the barbarian invaders of Italy, and of their 
governments and customs before they entered the peninsula.'* He did 
not aim to produce a work of art (of which his literary powers were 
scarcely capable), but to compile from his country's archives a work 
that would give the causes of Rune's decay atxl show the nature and 
conduct of her barbarian masters. The S/o^ itself was never finished. 
Covering the time from Odoacer to Alboin, it ends where Troya intended 
to begin. The work is significant for contesting the view traditional 
since Machiavelli, Giannone. andMuratori, and supported by Savigny, 
that the Italians had retained their righu of dtisenship under the 
Lombards, and that the Roman law had persisted in general use. While 
admitting that in private affairs they were allowed to retain their law, 
Troya insisted that the Italians were con^letely disfranchised and lost 
the right to carry arms, He believed the revival of Roman law was 
due to a memory the Lombard lands retained, and to iu incessant em* 
ployment in Rome, Naples, Amalfi, Vemce, and other pans untouched 
by the Lombard dominalkcL 

Luigi Toati (1811-97)," abbot of Monte Caarino. was been at 
Naples, and entered the monastery at the age of eight. Ten years later 
he had already begun his Staric della badia di Monte Casetno (1841- 
43) It is a valuable work because of the many unedited documents 
which it emptoyed. He appeared in it as a neoGuelf, dreaming of a 
federated Italy under the Pope. In the medieval empire he saw only a 
despotic force aimed at destroying the dty-republica. which he regarded 
as the most perfect form of civil government Unity, then or now, to 
him meant despotism. His Sloria di oUaeo t dei suet len^ 

declared that this unfortunate pceitiff had cOTsistently been a good 
Italian patriot. Philip IV was re^aiable for the decline of Holy 
See, and its consequent inabibty to lead Italy. Toeti’s hatred of me 
empire and of foreigners generally was aj^ied with moikish 
to the entire range of Italian btsiory. Just before the outbreak of 
Toed laid his History <?f the Lombard Lectue at the feet of the Pope, 
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asking him to follow his medieval predecessor. “ The pope’s actual 
behavior during and after the revolution destroyed his faith in the 
papacy. The first blow of the reaction fell upon Monte Cassino, which 
under Tosti had become the center of intellectual and liberal life in 
southern Italy- The monastery was occupied by soldiers, the printii^ 
press was clo^, and Tosti forced to leave. 

In view of its influence, especially among clerical drdea, another 
Guelf work must be mentioned. Vincenao Gioberti, a Piedmontese 
priest, composed a work on the Moral and Cioil Suprmacy of tht ItaL 
fans (1843) which condemned their modem political and mor^ degrada¬ 
tion, and is supposed to have contributed towards the election in 1846 
of a reforming pope in the person of Pius IX. 

Cesare Balbo (1789-1853) '* was another of the statesmen of Italy 
who turned to literary production as a means of national education. 
Of good birth, and a native of Turin, he entered the employ of the 
Napoleonic government from 1808 to 1814; but after the fall of Bona¬ 
parte he devoted himself, like his father who was minister of the Interior, 
to the cause of Italy, Allowed to return from exile after the revolution 
of 1821, he found politics closed to him, and from the composition of 
historical dramas and novels developed into one of the most popular of 
Italian scholars. His two-volume Sfwia d'Italia (1830) had for a thesis 
the idea that independence from all foreign interference was essential 
to Italian happiness, Balbo did not look for true Italian unity, but his 
warm desire was for a confederation of states under the Papa) headship. 
He too represents the Guelfic idea in historiography. His Vila di Dantt 
(1839) was written because "Dante is a great part of the history of 
Italy/' and played iu share in promoting the Dante revival of the 
nineteenth century. His Sommario dtlla storia d'Italia (1846), written 
in forty days for the Enekloptdia popolan, proved a popular and influ¬ 
ential outlbe, and passed through many reprints- Balbo’s chief demand 
was for external freedom, but he did not btlkvt in revolution, and his 
political influence was thrown behind moderation, so that he opposed 
democracy as much as the existing despotism. His writings, couched in 
a forceful and compact style, owe much of their dignity and weakness 
to his theocratic conception of Christianity. 

If the Catholic-liberal writers, who espoused the leadership of the 
Church in a re-made Italy, attracted a wide public, other voices spoke 
no less vehemently on the other aide. The anti-clerical group which 
followed Giuseppe Maaxini drew much of its inspiration from the French 

'* " (lay theae chaplen at your f«et aa a lacred thing. Qlva ua back tha aUndard o( Alex> 
ander III. The hour has atruck. humanity awaits you.’ ..... 

" A. Reumont in ZHltenonen. Bin ^(reph(ielus ATa/oriM /dr die GetehitUe imrsfsr 2ii1 .1 
<I862i; a review of lbs Pt'le Spfrarue i'luHs In the AfAR. LXVI {iS4S). 1-32. 
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Revolution. These writers dedared for a closer pditical unity, rather 
than federation, under a reputdkan system, and demanded the abolition 
of the temporal power of the papacy. Niccdini. in his historical novels 
Jokn of Procida and AmoU of Brtscio, assailed the papacy as the per¬ 
petual enemy of Italian unity, because it had so ^uently called in 
foreigners to suppress native movements. D'Areglio e xpre sse d a sirmlar 
hostility in his Fieromoico and Niccoli di Ltpi. True historical scholars 
in this camp were few, but time was to tdl against neo^uelhc hopes. 

The greatest of the South Italian historians stood on a higher vantage 
point- Michele Amari {1806-89)» was bom at Palenno in Scily. Em¬ 
ployed in the Bourbon dvil service, yet a member of the Carbonari, he 
later took part in the revolutioa of 1821. Amari became famous by a 
work on the Sicilian Ve^«s. which ran to dght editions in his life-time, 
and was translated into various languages.*' By implicauon the work 
preached revolution in the superheated atmosphere of Europe, and 
purported to show how a nation by courageous conduct could rid itself 
of foreign oppressors. The Bourbon government forced the author to 
flee to Paris, and the Pope condemned the bode Aside from its con¬ 
temporary appeal, it was a study of real historical merit. Amari demol¬ 
ished the old l^endary interpretation of the Vespers as a conspiracy of 
nobles led by Giovanni di Procida, and ended itt episodic characw. 
He contended it was only the beginning and not the end of a revolu¬ 
tion. The tumult was prepared by social and political cwiditions, and 
the insolent Angevin rule. lu Importance must be sought in toe reform 
of the political constitution and the mccal and sodal forces it created. 
Itt effecu extended horizonulJy over other kingdoms and verbcally 
down through Sicilian and even Italian histwy, as "una gran tradizi- 
one ” 

In the eighteenth century, the disco^ of Ponpeii had revived 
interest in the ancient and tnedieval period of Italian history, and m 
this revival the history of the Arab dominarioo in Scily shared. A 
chair of Arabic language and literature had been esublished at ^ 
University of Palermo, and Sicilian sebeJars turned their attentiOT 
both to manuscript works and to inscriplioos. NoUble among their 
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productions were Rosario di Gregorio’s Return arobkarum quae ad Ais- 
toriom iiculam spectanl. ampla colleciio (1790), and Martorana’s Notize 
storiche dei Sataceni ziciliani (1833). Now came a greater scholar, 
Durir^ his years at Paris, Amari turned to the treasures of her libraries 
in Oriental manuscripts, and plui^ed into Arabic, modem Greek, and 
palaeography, After coUecting fragments, geographical descriptions, 
and Arabic prose and poetry composed in Sicily (a hunt that sent him 
ovo all Europe), he issued the first volume of the S/arw dei Musulmani 
di Sicilia (1853). The last volume of this set appeared a score of years 
later- He proposed to write the story of the two conquests of his native 
island, by the Arabs and by the Normans, and to portray the conse¬ 
quences as they extended ^wn to modem times, The first volume 
depicted conditions before the Arabs, the origin of the Moslem empire, 
and their culture in Africa- The next three volumes dealt with their 
rule, the fifth with the Norman conquest, and the sixth with conditions 
until the middle of the thirteenth century, when Italian civilisation 
changed iw seat from Sicily to the mainland of Southern Italy- The 
work is the recognized auUiority on the subject, throwii^ light into 
many dark comes, demonstrating the brilliant civilisation of the Arabs 
and their happy rule after the Byzantine exploitation, and giving space 
to the various sides of life and institutions. 

In 1859 Amari returned to Italy as profeasor of Arabic at Pisa. He 
was made a senator and twice was ministe of education. Amari wrote 
with an eye on Italian nationality, Liberty he called a plant native to 
South Italy and Sicily, preserved by the Lombards, Creeks, and Sara¬ 
cens till the tenth century- The Norman rulers were respected because 
their government preserved the balance between the crown and the 
people. But Charles of Anjou for sixteen years exploited and oppressed, 
and so the Vespers restored the beloved constitution of their ancestors. 
Never was there a more thoroughly national contest, Thus one Italian 
writer found the Golden Age in Sicily. 

The disappointments of 1848 and 1849 fell heavily upon the ardent 
patriots, and most so upon the neo-Guelfs. Tosti hoped for another 
pope; but many writers followed Gioberti, who discarded his former 
ideal of a federation under Rome’s aegis and announced his new hope 
in a close unity effected by the house of Savoy,** Thus Italian sentiment 
was gradually united around one formula for the cherished establish¬ 
ment of national independence. With some writers, however, pessimism 

» The miMruK of the Dourhon government mjiv be peidonetf. when they retd: The hJelory 
of thi» period plnco before tOe ey«t of the pretent opprtetora of lltly a terrible eumple of 
the eneffy duplaycd m defence of their mow Hcred rifihu, by the aneeeton of the people 
whom they now trample upon." NAR. LXIV, 510. 
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tm&iMd- Luigi Garb Pariiu (1812^) composed the first portion 
of his StoTta dtUo staio Rmano dal anno ISIS al 1850 in exile at Turin 
(1850.2nd volume in 1859). As an official of the government and mem' 
ber of the Sardinian parliament, and as editor of a pcditical journal (// 
Pimonit). be was a strong supporter of Cavour. In 1859 he negoUated 
the annexation of Modena to Piedmont. He held office in Cavour's 
cabinet, and for some months (December 1862-March 1863) headed a 
cabinet himself till overwork brought on his death. The first volume 
of his history had the distinction of being translated into English by 
no less a person than Mr. Gladstone.*' 

Giuseppe Ferran (l812-'76) was less active in peptics than most of 
the other Italian writers, and much of his life was passed in Frar^ce. 
He best represents the inclination towards de^air in the decade between 
1849 and 1859. I n his wcaks revolution and reacUcm become a perpetual 
cycle which the histoian views with fatalistic resignation. “ According 
to the Histaiu da Ttpoiuliom ou CMifes ef Gibelins (Paris, 

1858, 4 V.) the Pope and the Emperor were the two principles about 
which Italian history revolved. The grandeur trf the nation lay in the 
absence of the Emperor and the tmliiary weakness of the Pope, in the 
liberty they represented, and the ability of Italians to malce or unmake 
them, because of their elective nature. In sum. Italy's greatness was 
that she never permitted a strong national lowarchy to arise t Such a 
government Ferrari con^ered synonymous with pasavity and servile 
obedience, and in 1859 he returned to Italy to oppose Cavour and to 
fight for federalism. But oather did he s«^t the Guelfic fcemula, for 
Italy was neither a church nor a convent. The medieval republics which 
Sismondi and Ma»ini so admired had never been able to federate, and 
the princes had done no better. After studying the 7,200 revolutions 
Ferrari professed to find in Italian local history from Roman days to 
1530 he concluded these were only one bog conflict between two recur¬ 
rent parties, with the victories alternating between them- One repre¬ 
sented democratic ideas and institutions, but it was blind and oppos^ 
to intellectual liberty and individual freedesn. The other represented 
only a legal libmy, was insolent and tyrannical and was not concerned 
about the interesu of the people. Whether they w«e caUed Guelf or 
Ghibelline, or some other name, it mattered little: it w« ^ways tot 
same story, and would probably continue so. But after all these ^- 
latbns had not been without their value. Ferrari seemed to believe 
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revolutions were not such bad things after all, since all the ftTaits of 
Italian genius had been produced during Italy’s disorderly history, To 
which Renan has rightly answered that such a regime of revolutions as 
Ferari proposes, affords solely the liberty that is in civil war, and that 
he failed to appreciate the other alternative of a limited type of govern¬ 
ment. 

Little historical writing was done during the ten years after Novara, 
but Parma (1854) and Genoa (1866) began to publish the sources for 
their histories. When Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed King of Italy 
in Turin, the task of the patriotic writers was not yet over. “Italy is 
made. Let us now make Italiane," Villaii uncovered in Machiavelli 
the unsuspected lineaments of a national hero. Francesco Lanzani 
pointed to morals in his History of tht Ilalian Communes down to 2323, 
and Ettore Pais in his History oj Rome proved himself the most nation¬ 
alistic of all nineteenth<entury Italian historians. Everywhere local 
societies and journals took up the task of recovering the national story 
from oblivion. In 1890 the Institute of Italian History began the Fonii 
dillc storia d'Italia aeries, now numbering more than fifty volumes. 

The most eminent of the post-unification writers was Pasquale Villari 
(1827-1932),who is perhaps as well known to English readers as any 
other of his countrymen. This prolific writer was bom in Naples, was im¬ 
plicated in the anti-Bourbon riots of 1848, and found a new home in 
Florence. His Storia di Girolamo Saoonarola e dt suoi tempi initiated a 
veritable Savonarola cult. It rested upon a decade of study of the 
archival sources, but iu sympathetic and highly laudatory picture is 
now acknowledged to be overtown. Its monastic subject is presented 
as a compound of many virtues, and contending against the most evil 
machinations. It is a picture solely of whites and blacks. Villari has 
done best when treating his hero as an isolated psychological study, 
and least well in fitting him into the broader historical background. He 
failed to modify his work in the face of later historical evidence, as 
A. Gherardi’s Nuosi Documents The life of the friar as a l^ure in secular 
history still waits for an historian. Equally interesting is Villari’s//w5/tf 
Maohiavelli e i suoi tempi. For this he used ten volumes of unedited 
manuscripts of Guicciardini, the diplomatic materials of most of the 
Italian provinces, and many hundreds of official letters composed by 
the busy secretary of Florence. He hoped to present a new picture of 
this maligned figure, by showing him in relation to his time. Villari 
contended that Machiavelli recognized the difference between public 

** Pnnc«KO BaldsBcronl, P»t^ueU ViUari. profits 4*^ ttriUt 
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and private morality, and attempted to formulate this sdentifically; 
but that he failed to cccaider bcnr they were connected. Machiavelli’s 
pas^onate dedre to see his country unified (// Prtnrtlpe) is allowed not 
only to exculpate, but even to exalt him. It is an exceUent biography, 
but the defense of Machiavelli is largely a case of “tu quoque” over 
against his many accusers from the sixteenth to the present century. 
U A. Burd admits that as a study of Maduavelli's life and vorks It is 
superior to other attempts, but *'the history of Machiavellian remains 
to be written.” • 

After a series of esaays published under the title / primi iut aeoli 
dilla sforio di Firtrui (1883), Villari turned to more popular composition, 
for he declared that the history of his country sbo^d be not only a 
pedagogical discipline, but an instrument ctf national education, and 
serve to mould the moral and political character of Italians.** He began 
a series of simple narrative histories with Balsani and Orsi. composing 
Lt intasioni berbotkht in Italic, and Mtdi«$al Holy. Hi$ keynote Is 
both patriotic and didactic: be inclines to moraliring and preaching. 
Italy's degradatim was due to the poison of the Renaissance; emanci' 
pated reason corrupted moral duracter. Reli^on is a necessary el^ 
ment in civilisation, and the only real progress, even for the masses, is 
moral and spiritual. HisSWtss, Histaricol and Critical are amateurishly 
metaphysic^. 

Spanish histccical scholarship reached iu highest point m the seven> 
teenth century when the Spanish mcnarchy was still living on the 
hrighu to which Charles V and Philip II bad raised it. and when Span¬ 
ish literature, and art too. were at thdr dimix. After that time, his¬ 
torical scholarship gradually declined along with the general decadence 
of Spain in everything. 

The study of history in Spain in the nineteenth century was more 
distinguished by the pubUcation of general coUections of sources " than 
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hy the writi:^ of individi^al histories. First to be mentioned is M> 
desto Lafuente’s Hislcfia general de Esparia (30 v., Madrid, 1850-67) a 
huge work to which Spaniards point with pride. But, alas, Lafuente 
cannot bear criticism. The pioneer historian of Spain in the nineteenth 
century was the French Protestant Eug^e Rosseeuw Saint-Hilaire who 
devoted a lifetime to a Histcny of Spain (Paris, 1837-79) in fourteen vol¬ 
umes. Lafuente^s biographer boasts that his assiduity was so great 
that he wrote twice as many volumes as his French rival. He did not 
add—if he knew—that Lafuenle shamelessly borrowed from Saint- 
Hilaire’s briefer but better work.*' 

In the last decade of the past century the Real Academia de la His- 
toria initialed a Historia general de Espafio under the direction of 
Antonio Canovas del Castillo, a collaborative work similar to Lavisse 
and Rambaud’s Nisiaire ginh'aU, which had recently appeared- Eight¬ 
een volumes were published and then the assassination of Canovas in 
1897 stopped the work. The first genuinely scholarly history of Spain 
is Rafael Altamira’s Hisioria de Espofia y de la cintiiocidn espaHola,*^ 
which ’’marks an epoch in the study of Spanish history. By reducing 
the narrative portions to the smallest possible compass the author 
leaves a chance to devote the greater part of his book to social, consti¬ 
tutional, economic and cultural history,” ** The work terminates in 
1808. The only other Spanish historian deserving of mention with 
Altamira is Ballesteros y Beretta, author of a Ilielma de EspaHa y su 
iri/luencia en la hislma universal (Barcelona, 1918-29, 5 v.), which is 
a history of Spain in the New World as well as the Old, or rather of 
Spanish influence and civilisation. The accuracy, the references at the 
end of each chapter, and the indices of these five volumes are evidences 
that Ballesteros was trained in the Austrian school of historical scholar* 
ship.*' 

Justice reciuires the inclusion of one other Spanish scholar, Menendes 
y Relay 0 (1856-1912). He waa the author of a Hisloria de los heterodoxes 
espaHoles (Madrid, 1S80-S1,3 v.) which exhibits as substantial learning 
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and is as painful reading as Henry C Lea’s Hiilory of iht JnquisUion. 

This short account may be concluded by merely recapitulating the 
authors and titles of sundry works in one or another field of Spanish 
history. In constitutional history there was Colmeiro, Z)e lo consliiuci^ 
y del gobierno de los rtinos de Ucn y Castilla (Madrid, 1885); and his 
Dei echo administraiitc e^atiol (4th ed., 187$*^, 3 v.). Colmeiro is also 
author of a Hisioiia de la economic polilsca en BspaiUi (1863, 2 v.). In 
legal history one may name: J. M. Antequera, Historia de la legislacibn 
espanola (4th ed., 1849); A. Marichalar and C. Manrique, Historia de 
la Ugislaeidn y recitaciones del derecho eiril de EspaM (1861-76, 9 v.); 
E. de Hinojosa, Historia germol del derecho espanol (1887); Estudios 
sobre la hisloria de derecho espahol (1903); and the remarkalJe Elpoder 
eiril en Espana of Danvila y Collado, in six volumes (1885-87), the 
introduction to the first volume of which contains a long and impor¬ 
tant survey of the history of Spain duri:^ the Middle Ages. 

It must be admitted that, with the exception of Altamira and Balles¬ 
teros, modem Spanish historical scholarship was far behind that of the 
other coimtries in Western Europe. Careless and uncritical publication 
of sources and shameless neglect of archives almost everywhere except 
at Simancas, Seville, and Barcelona characterized modem historical 
scholarship. For an understanding of the history of Spain in any period, 
whether ancient, medieval, or modem, one must go to German, French, 
and English works, nor should the names of the American authors 
Prescott, Ticknor, and Lea be omitted. 

We come next to the historians of Portugal.** After the Peninsular 
War, national feelii^ was almost extinct, and it appeared a universally 
accepted conclusion, both among the Miguelites and the followers of 
Queen Maria, that Portugal would eventually unite with Spain. That 
Portugal is independent today, and a spirit of nationalism still throbs 
in the hearts of her citizens, may be put largely to the credit of three 
men: the poets Mo Baptista Almeida-Garrett and Antonio Feliciano 
de Castilho, and the historian Alexandra Herculano de Carvalho e 
Araujo. 

In the eighteenth century Portuguese literature had fallen captive to 
clasrical French models, but hwe also the Romantic movement follow- 
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ing upon the French Revolution turned up new subsoil. Almdda- 
Garrett set about creating a fashion in folk*song$, medieval literature, 
and CamoSs. The French influence is quite obvious in the case of Her- 
culano (1810-77). A native of Lisbon, he came to Paris for his edu¬ 
cation, and returned home a revolutionary. The rise of Dorn Miguel 
obliged him to go to England, where he learned to read the novels of 
Walter Scott la the original Coming again to Paris he entered the 
group of Romantics headed by Guisot, C^sin, Villemain, Lamartine, 
and Victor Hugo. Returning to Portugal in 1834 he edit^ a political 
journal for some years, but the constant civil wars caused him to de¬ 
spair of parliamentary government, and he turned to the composition 
of historical poems and novels. ** Thereupon he began to collect the 
notes he had gathered for literary purposes in the Lisbon archives in a 
Historia dt PoriuiaL With the appearance of the first volume (1845) 
the lirst scientific historian of Portugal had made his debut.** The pop¬ 
ularity of the work, which ran to three editions, owed much to his power 
of sympathetic recreation of the past. A school of ardent young disci¬ 
ples arose, and the nation was gradually recalled from party feuds and 
dvil wars to a sense of unity, and ceased to talk of annexation to Spain. 
This was, however, a gradual and so to say subterranean process. The 
immediate reaction of the clerical and conservative party was acrid. 
Herculano’s rough handling of some of the beloved Portuguese legends 
.aroused a wave of hostility. Portugal was not yet ready for "debunk¬ 
ing.’* Touched to the quick by this national ingratitude, he dropped 
the Hisloria and composed a work on the origin and establishment of 
the Inquisition in Portugal (1854-S5). Its severe indictment of the 
Church for the degradation of Portugal in the seventeenth century gave 
an impetus to his friend Castilb's scheme for secular education, but 
proved most unpalatable in many quarters. It mattered not that the 
author had based his book upon a mass of sources; there was a storm of 
protest. Herculano decided to return to historical novels. Thus tradi¬ 
tionalism cost Portugal nearly twenty years (1869-77) of the work 
of a true genius. Herculano was not iconoclastic, but hia acquaintance 
with French and German writers had taught him critical acumen and 
patience with minutiae coupled with veracity. His romantic back¬ 
ground had taught him that men of all times are human, so he made 
them neither gods nor fiends, and discounted legendary stories without 
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elunlpating the legitimately picturesque. He wrote do more histories, 
but edited a number of valuable chronicles and initiated the MonumwUi 
P&rtuialliae Hislmca, printed at government expense. 

While Herculano's countrymen still had much to learo, an enthusi¬ 
astic following during the next generation did much to end the r«gn 
of obscurantism and bigotry. His disciple Rebello da Silva produced a 
Historia de Poftugal nos secuios XVII^XVIIl (1860-71, 5 v.), and 
like many others, continued to nurture the historikl novel. Important 
for the nationalist movement were the mournful Disswcncias (1890) 
of the poet Thomas Ribeiro (b. 1831) on the decade n ce of his coun¬ 
try. Theophilo Braga defended poativism in history. To Oliveira Mar¬ 
tins one authority feels we may apply Camille Juhian's word on Taine: 
“11 marchait insensiblement k Thistoire.’' He died early in life. Since 
then Portugal has failed to prctduce a scholar of importance, The chief 
difficulty is still the disordered condition of the archives and the lack of 
guides- Instruction at the luiiver^ties has likewise been inadequate, 
and many of the workers are self-taught. The writer of Portugal’s 
first great comprehensive history has yet to appear. 



CHAPTER LXIV 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS ' 

B y reason of its 8i« biA the importance of its history, Russia 
should lead all Slavic countries. The bane of Russian histori¬ 
ography under the old Czaristic regime was obscurantism, gen¬ 
eral illiteracy, and a vicious censorship. Of late foreign interest has in¬ 
creased ; but the country which has most cultivated Russian history is 
Germany.* Here as in the case of all Slavic and Eastern countries, the 
language difficulty has been the great deterrent 
When Peter the Great initiated his far-reaching reforms in Russia he 
drew most heavily on Germany for administrators. Among these for- 
agners came Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, whose Origines Russicas pub¬ 
lished in 1726 in the "Acta Peiropolitana" founded historical studies 
in Russia. He was succeeded under the Empress Anne by Gerhard 
Friedri(A Muller, who in the years 1732-65 compiled a great series of 
ten volumes, partly sources and in part narration of Russian history, 
known as Sammlung mssiseker Gtschickie. a title which abundantly 
illustrates the influence of German scholarship in early Russian histori¬ 
ography. Muller’s mantle fell on August Ludwig Schldeer, whom Cath¬ 
erine the Great appointed a professor of history in the Imperial Acad¬ 
emy- His chief work, his edition of the ChronicU qf Neslor, with German 
notes, was not printed until 1802-09 (5 parts). Long before, in 1769, 
Schlozer had returned to Gottingen, having incurred the displeasure of 
Lomonosov, the all-powerful mentor and favorite of the Empress. 

By this time a reaction had begun in court circles against German 
domination of learning in Russia. Its pioneer was Vasilii Kirillovich 
Trediakovski who had studied in Paris and in 1773 published a work 
to prove that the Varangians, the traditional founders of the Russian 
state in the ninth century, were not Swedes, as had been contended by 
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Bayer, Muller, and Schldaer, but Slav^ This new mterpretadan was 
supported by Boltin (1735-92), in his 0« Origin cf Russia. 

A few years later Russia's hist man of letters appeared in the person 
of Nikolay Mikhaylovich Karamzin {1765>IS26). He was poet, novel* 
ist, essayist, and historian in one. Of Tartar extraction, the child of a 
Russian army ofEcef and been near Sunbirsk, he studied at Moscow 
and then at St. Petersburg. As a youth he derived his idealian trom 
Masonic hiends, but he was socn stripped of any illusicns, and grew 
more conservative with the years. At the age of twenty-four he made a 
journey through Western Europe (1789). and the LtUm of a Russian 
TrovtlUr made his reputation. By this work and his novels and stories 
he introduced into Russia a Iwief reign of aenttraenialian which was the 
reaction ^om the pseudo-classjcism of the righteenth century. After 
some years as editor of literary journals, Karamzin went into seclu¬ 
sion to compose his History of ikt Russian Bmpirt. In 1803 the Czar 
made him official historiographer, and paid him a yearly salary. Then 
Alexander 1 invited him to Tver, where he read to the Czar his first 
eight volumes. This happy patrmage was continued at St. Petersburg 
(1816 ff.)> Failing health halted Karamzin at the eleventh volume, when 
ia had reached 1613 and the accession of the Romanoff dynasty. The 
Czar ordered a frigate to take his historiographer to wanner climes but 
failed to prolong his life. 

Karamzin is important, first of aU. for his refonn of the Russian lit¬ 
erary language before the advent of Pushkin. He endeavored to copy 
the fluidity of French writers. His oewly-cmned expressions proved 
superior to the old Savonic idioms and the clumsy syntax of Lomo¬ 
nosov. In this new medium he produced the first important history of 
Russia.* 

Karamzin was a diligent collects, and the notes to his volumes are 
mines of curious information. Some of them will always remain valu¬ 
able because the extracts gaiw from sources which are now unknown 
or lost. As was to be expeaed from an dhdal history it was an apology 
for czardom and autocracy. The work has been styled the "Epic of 
Despotism.'' Romanticism threw a cloak over the crude and hanh na¬ 
tive manners of the early periods. Ivan the Terrible and his grand¬ 
father Ivan III emerge from Karamzin’s vivid pages as the pillars of 
Russia’s greatness. The author devoted himself (o personalities rather 
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than to impersonal circumstances and conditions. His heroes and vil¬ 
lains, however, are frequently merely personified virtues and vices, 
There 1$ little that is original and nothing constructive about the whole; 
he hardly swerved from the path that Muller and Schldger had hewn. 
But Karamzin’s gift for vivid portrayal and bold character delineation 
made the work extremely popular, and it express^ the views of the 
conservatives in the days of Nicholas L 

With the exception of the forgotten work of Nicholas Polevoy, twenty- 
five years passed until Karamzin found a successor. "The work of 
the eighteenth century . , , could not continue to hold the field in face 
of the growing skepticism about the testimony of the chronicles."« 
The first strong voice of protest was that of P. M. Stroyev, in his On the 
UnifUSttvOTlkiness of Old Rtasian History (1834), This critical work led 
to the beginning, in 1846, of the publication of the Complete Collection 
of Russian Chronicles by the Imperial Russian Archaeographical Com¬ 
mission. 

The time was ripe for the emergence of a really trained and accom¬ 
plished historian. This was Sergey Mikhaylovich Solovyev (1820- 
79), who was bom at Moscow, vi&ted Paris as a tutor of a Russian 
family, and settled again at Moscow to lecture and write at the uni¬ 
versity for thirty years (1847-77), during the last seven of which he was 
also rector. In 1^1 he began an immense History of Russia which he 
carried into the twenty-ninth volume to 1774 by the time of his death. 
A scholar who did not meddle in politics or public questions, he gained 
a leisure and an impartial judgment that caused his writir^ to eclipse 
all that went before and many that came after. Too huge to be read 
through by the general public or even the student, his History serves as a 
quarry to which hundred have resorted. I n contrast to Karamzin’s nar¬ 
rative of the Russian court, Solovyev conceived of history as embracing 
the whole of the life of the Russian people. The reforms of Alexan¬ 
der II were bringing Russia within the attention of the Western nations, 
When the Slavophils objected that Russia was selling her Slavic herit¬ 
age, Solovyev contended that segregation was neither possible nor nat¬ 
ural. 

Nikolay Ivanovich Kostomarov (1817-85) lacked the compla¬ 
cency of Karamzin and the judicial calm of Solovyev. It is not without 
significance that he came the Ukraine and had studied at Khar¬ 
kov. HU first the^ for the doctorate (on the union of the churches in 
Western Russia) was burned at the complaint of the archbishop of 
Kharkov. Four years later, as professor at Kiev, he combined with 
Ukrainian friends to form a secret society which proposed to work for 

* Tompkins (n. 1), 475. 
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social and liberal reforms and a federatioa (A indqaendent Slavic states 
under the headship of the Czar. The sentence of banishment to Saratov 
by the government of Nicholas I also prohibited him from lecturing or 
writii^. Alexander II allowed him to return to a chair of Rusaan hid* 
tory at St. Petersburg (l^S^-62) where he was much beloved, but two 
years later the permissim to teach was revoked, and be spent the long 
rest of his life in writing. It has been said that he did for Russian his* 
tory what Thierry did for France, There is little question about his 
literary abilities. Ignoring the state, he laid stress upon the life of the 
people and the past of the provinces, especially during the earlier times 
when Novgorod. Pskov, and the Ukraine were still independent. Local 
history owes much to him, but it was hardly &ir to accuse him of separa¬ 
tism. Much of his renown may be traced to the Hist^ oS Ruisut in 
Biographies (1872 ff.). Kostomarov opposed the Muscovite aristoc¬ 
racy as a degeneration of the oripnal Slavic institutions among the pure 
Russians, produced by the influence of the Tvtxr bmde; and claimed 
to find these primitive forms best jvesoved in his own Ukraine. 

The universities continued (o prepare the majority of Rushan his¬ 
torians. and various lines of descent are noticeable. When A. Rambaud 
wrote his Hisloire d« h Russie <1877). the three great masters were 
Solovyev, Kostomarov, and BMuzhev-Ryumin (1829-97). Solov¬ 
yev. who had dealt with administration and politics, was fdlowed at 
Moscow by his student V. Klyuchevsky (1879-1911), who developed 
social and economic history. For many years the notes of Klyuchev- 
sky's lectures were rewritten and litbo^phed by his students, and 
widely circulated. His studenu. among them Milyukov, have retained 
the economic basis, and turned to agrarian history and sute finance: 
some accepted the materialiaiic Interpretation of Marx even before the 
First World War. 

From Kostomarov stems, by one remove, the greatest historian of 
the Ukraine, MikhaU Hrushevsky <ie6&-1934).‘ His nine-volume his¬ 
tory. written in Ukrainian, is a monument of eniditimt a veritable en¬ 
cyclopedia of the researches of vdu>le generations of Ukrainian. Rus¬ 
sian. German, and Polish scholars. With this work Hrushevsky, who 
presided over the parliament which declared the Ukraine independent 
(for a time) in 1917, has given his people the scientific basis for iu na¬ 
tional ideology. 

Bestuzhev-Ryumin, whoee notions of history cwncided with Solov¬ 
yev’s, began what was for a score of years Che most critical lustory of 
Russia, and included an essay on Russian historiography (1872-75, 2 
V.). Towards the end of the century the number of significant schol- 

»S«e the teeounu in JnmiVT. laSS. pp. UZ-iA. 
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ars rapidly mcreased, and selection is difficult and unjust. Kovalev¬ 
sky wrote on economic subjects; Pipin and Spasovich on the history of 
Slavonic literatures; V. Vasilievsky (d. 1899) on Byzantine history; and 
J. Zabelin (d. 1908) on ethnography and the history of customs. 

In religion and culture, Old Russia was a child of Constantinople; 
but until the rise of Byzantine studies in the course of the nineteenth 
century medieval Greek sources were as closed to Russian scholars as 
to Western students. In 1872 the Byzantine chronicle of Michael Atta- 
liota,* covering the years 1034-79, was published by the Greek scholar 
Sathas; and four years later Sathas edited Psellos’ more important his¬ 
tory for the years 1043-75.’ These two works introduced Russian his¬ 
torians to Byzantine sources as an additional body of material for the 
study of Russian origins. In this work V. Vasilievsky was a pioneer 
(1881); and the Greek sources later drew him into the study of Arme¬ 
nian and Syrian chronicles.' 

The discovery of the value of Arabic sources for Russian history came 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, when the Russian Ciovern- 
ment purchased a collection of about five hundred Arabic manuscripts 
first explored by a German scholar named Fraehn, who had studied 
in Leyden and Paris. Fraehn's book, Ibn’Fostlons und andtrtr Arabtr 
Btrkhit iiber iu Rusttn dUtra ZtU {\B2Z). established the important 
fact that the Moslems of the ninth and tenth centuries were well in¬ 
formed about Russian affairs. Thus another fruitful field of study was 
opened. 

This is perhaps the place to say something about the theory of his¬ 
tory which sometimes goes under the name of Marxism. This theory 
sprang from the Industrial Revolution and the political revolutions of 
the nineteenth century, Though Karl Marx must have taken much 
from Roscher, and particularly Nitzsch, his philosophy is based alto¬ 
gether on Hegel, whose famous dialectic Marx applied to explain so¬ 
cial-economic (i.e., "materialist'’) forces. Since the literature on Marx¬ 
ism would fill a gc^-sized library and a bibliography on this literature 
a large volume, it is not possible to do anything more to this subject 
than give a bare summary, especially since the Marxists have been pro¬ 
lific in theory but barren in practice. 

Briefly stated, the materialist interpretation of history is based upon 
two general assumptions: (1) the class struggle, which supplies the mo¬ 
dus operondi in history; and (2) the economic (or material) basis of all 
social phenomena, historic movements, and human relationships. As 

* On this »ee Knmbtchcr. iet LiUrr«luf, pp. 269-74. 

' For Itteraturc Me PotthaM, Bi6liMht<a kutniea tntdu otn, 11. 944. 

*IIla U'orks were printed at St. Petetburs in 190S. 
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priednch Engels, who was even more re^ooaMe for the materialist 
theory of history than Marx, said bluntly: before human beings can 
develop political institutions, ideas, ait, ai^ religion, they '*must first 
eat, drink, dwell, and dotbe themselves.” * The Marxists have also 
taken over the idea of evc^utkn from Darwin and applied it to social 
phenomena. Perhaps the best statement of Che Marxist theory is that 
of Lenin who obviously spoke with authority: 

The resteri&list eonccpdoo of hMcfT. or stricUr ipetking. the spplkatjon of isateriil* 
isrn to the iphere of eodil pheiwisene. bee resovcdtvoof the nain defects of the theory 
ol history u hithsrto understood. History hie. it best, iq> to cooiidered the kleol 

motives of the historical activity of huasao besngs. without euroining into the came of 
these motivsa, without dieeoveilog the obiettive Itv behind the development of the 
system of lodil relations, without mekint the root of tbeae rations ia the degree of 
development of material produetieo. Secondly, the theDrieaappbed up to now have over* 
looked predsely the activity of the gnat maaset of the pe^Mlat^ whik htetorical 
materialiam hai for the first time snade it poaiible tor ua to Bamtne. wnh the pracidon of 
naturtl science, the lodal conditkine iafloeoeiog the ife of the aaseee, and the changes 
taking place in these coodittotM.* 

It is not naceasary to go into greater detail in criticiring the Mant' 
isc philosophy than to say that it is even rrtore insufficienc as an explana¬ 
tion of historic phenomena than the more Comdex system of Lamprecht. 
The Marxisu’ claim to being adentiAc may be dismiseed as propaganda: 
their insistence upon the universality of their explanation may be taken 
as an expres«on of wish-fulfillment.'' In any caae, they have as yet 
written so little history that it is not possible to test their theories. "In 
the field of histoiy." to quote Charles A. Beard. ''Marx and his fol¬ 
lowers imdoubtedly have helped co turn the attention of historians from 
purely political and diplomatic affairs to the more permanent and fun¬ 
damental forces in the development and conflicc of nations, but in this 
sphere the Soclalisu have not been so productive. Apart from some 
disconnected studies, they have written little history.”'' Jauris, the 
distinguished French Soviet who edited a cocn|xehensive history of 
France, simply threw out Marxism when it came to applying it to prac¬ 
tical historiography. ' * The almost infinite complication of human life,'' 


* P. fiBfds in TQriektf March 22. 1SS3: Quoted by Ftias Mehrug, Di$ 

Lmini Utfn4* (StuttfWt. ISSO). 434. _ 

'• Unin, “ Matenalut Conceptka of HiiUry.*' L^mtr Wwicafy. IV (1923). 26S. 

Per 4 phikieehic eritkiM of Minim m <Niw de Sdincowt. “Som A^teeti of tbe 
Materiilut CoiKeptieo of Mkiory.” Nurmi tf rkih mpkM II (192?). 190-204; m 

al«o M. P— "Agaimt tka Mwxiia DialecCk.** Tk« Nm Riptilte, LXXVIIl (1934). 

" Beard. ''Socialwt Hktoty of Pnoce.** P^titktl Sewm XXXI. Ill If.; on 

SevkI hMoriocrapfiv m & R. Tmehm. *'Tranda te Connunin Hlatcdeal Thought. 
S/e«N.iV XJII (1935). 294-319; S. K. Padovw. “Kurtiky and tbe MiUritbrt Into* 

preuttoo of fliKorr.'' ki fimy* la H»mt #/ Jmts WtU/^ 

T/tompsen (Cbkago. 1938}. 439^ 
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J&mH admitted, "does not allow itself to be reduced brutally, mechan¬ 
ically, to an economic formula.” It remains to see what the Russians 
will do. 

■Hie Bohemian^* nation could point to a fair proportion of his¬ 
torical writers from Costnas of Prague to Paul Skda te Zore (1583- 
1640); but evil days came upon the land of Huss after the Battle of the 
White Mountain, Nowhere in Europe was the (Dounter-Reformation 
put through so determinedly and brutally. The Czech language was 
proscribed in schools and universities, and descended more and more to 
the level of a peasant jargon. John Amos Komensky (1592-1670), bet¬ 
ter known as Comenius, wrote his Latin works in exile. Bohemian ncK 
bles were educated and married at German Vienna. The Austrian im¬ 
perial policy of stampii^ out Czech nationality obliterated the memory 
of a stirring and honorable past. Only the Jesuit Balbinus strove, with 
caution, to keep a flicker of national spirit alive. 

There were traces of a revival among German-writing authors in the 
late eighteenth century: Bienenberg, Publicka, and Pelzel. Joseph II 
himself unwittingly furthered the beginnings. He failed to realize the 
importance which a people attach to th&r national tongue, and toler¬ 
ate the return of Bohemian as a written language. When he later an¬ 
nounced his intention to Germanize all his lands, the reaction was forth¬ 
coming. At Prague a chair for Czech literature and language was 
created for the historian Pebel (1793).'* The great initial impulse to¬ 
wards the revival of Czech as a literary language came from the Jesuit 
Joseph Bobrovsky (1753-1824), the father of Slavic philology, whcmi the 
Bohemian Academy commissioned in 1792 to visit Stockholm, Abo, St. 
Petersburg, and other northern libraries in search of manuscripts scat¬ 
tered by the Thirty Years War. Romanticism caused the hearts of a 
new generation of lilterati to rejoice over real or spurious finds of an- 

** QuoM by fiMrd (n. IZ). 112 note. The meet complete elitement of the Manbt pUlM- 
o|Ay of bktoiv ie Kerl Keuteky'i Dii mtimoiiuUih (kttkUk/saufftttufti <BerUn, 1927, i v.). 
For ea BUtheriteUvi life of Men, eee Press Mehrlni. Ktrl Mbtx tr. from (he Gormea Vf 
Bdwerd PItsgereld (New York, ISSS), The worke of Merx and Engde hove been published 
by D. Fjasenov, Niti^rkek-kriiatht Cuemtaasiefre (Pnuikfoil, 1927-32, 4 v,, io be 10); eee 
ain P, Mehrlni, Autitm lilrrxfitthtn Neehl^t eon K9*f tdfrx, ^i«4ritk Snttlt and Ferdinand 
Lcuatit (StuUsnrt. 1902, 4 v,). Pet excellent £n|li»h tummariee of Marxiera eoe Edward 
Selifman, Ths Broitomit InWpttiatian of tftrfery (London end New York, 1934): M' M. 
Bober, Kwfi JWsfs'e InUTprttciian Hiiwy (Cembrldie. Mom., 1S27): F. J. C. Heetmahaw, 
A Sumy a/ Sen'eifrn (London, 1920). A eba^ and often Utter end unfair criUciam of Marxkem 
ie (be bMk by W, Swnbert. i>er pnUlsTuck* Sotiatiamut (Jene, 1924, 2 v.). 

Frintieek Pelscky, Wtfiiiuni 4tt oittn Ukmitehm Cxukiekttthriiktr (Profus, ISSO); 
Count LUtsow, ImIutu m RiMatimi Bahmie (Ilcheeter Leclurce for 19M] (London 
1905). reviewed In SHB. XXl (1906), 197; J. Sulu in Htsronu n HistoiuiNs, I, 4l$-S7; 
Jaroclav Vldek, Cttekl<ku ier Ukmisekan LMtrshir (Piague, 1997-99. 2 v. in 3); I. 
'^Bohime." FH. VI (1979). 429-49; H. Mcne Stepbene, "Modern Hietoriaine end Small Na* 
tionalitiee." CR. Lll (1SS7). 105-21. The reeder of Caech raey eooeult the vinous hietoriee 
Of Mtereture by Junmann, Sabma, Sembert, end ’Ilefinink. 

•» Off, LXIX, 350, 
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dent Czech epics and fdk-litenture. Joseph Jungmann (1773-IS47) 
enriched the modem Czech rtperiary by translations frwn European 
classics (MUton, Goethe, Schiller), p ie pai ed a great Czech dictionary 
^ V., 1835-39), and began two pe^icala. 

In the years 1836-37 there appeared almost siinulUneously Kol- 
lar’s study on the literary and linguistic retations of the Slavic peoples, 
the Slavonic Antiquiiits of Safarik, and the first vdume of l^lacky’s 
Hislory of Bohemia. 

Jan KoUar (1793-1852) was tnore a poet than a scholar. As a stu¬ 
dent of theology at Jena he had attended the Wartburg festival in 1817. 
His Slavy dctro (1824) is a coUection of over six hundred sonnets glo¬ 
rifying ^avism and complaining of the encroachment of the Germans. 
His Utbet die iUerariscke Weehseiseitiifuit aeisehen den Siaenmen und 
Mitndmlen der slomschen Nation (in Czech and German. 1637) created 
a sensation and was the start q( romantic, cultural Pan-^vism. 

Paul Joseph SaMrik (ITS&’ldSl) had also imbibed the ideas current 
at Jena wh^ he attend^ the univerrity there (1617 f.), and translated 
the Clouds of Aristo^ianes and Schiller’s Mario Stuart into the lan¬ 
guage of his people. While teaching in Novi Sad (1619-33) he collected 
Serbian literature and antiquities, and wrote a pioneer Ctsehickit der 
stawischen Sprache und Lileralur nach alien Mundarlen (1626). His fa¬ 
mous SUnonic Anii^itits accused German schoUrs of writing de¬ 
tailed volumes on some obscure Indian tribe, but in their ignorance 
circulating a prodigious mass of misinfbrmatiMi about their Slavic 
neighbors. He proposed to write an exhaustive and critical work on 
the political history, the religion, cusbmis, Utenture. and arts of the 
Slavs from Herodotus to the introduction of Christianity in the tenth 
century. In opposition to the general view that the Slavs entered Europe 
at a comparatively late date, Safarik claimed they were ^gencms in 
their seats since at least the fifth century a.c ^ile this view is to¬ 
day considered untenable, Safarik’s puNic within and without Bohemia 
received this announcement of the hoary antiquity of their race with 
delight. It was a convictioo with Palacky himself. Safarik’s philological 
studies and his Slavic ethnography {Slovansky nmodopis, Prague, 
1842; 3rd ed., 1849) gave a great impetus to Pan-Slavism. 

The rebirth of Bctonian nationalism, however, must be placed to 
the credit of the fiery Franiisek Palacky (1796-1876).*’ His family had 

‘•ShtemkI Uef^MmUi. Yd. I, IS3M7. *«L II ppdlwaew; Sad «d- 
bu beee traadated iato br Maat ▼> Aefarealdd m Slu t iirkt ASmMNrr (Ldptif, 

1S48-44. 2 V.); and iato Polbh RuiiiMi 

'’Aut©bk>fr*j*yioC«ehaS6S;2Dded, 1930>. aod hif ktt« aod in«»P« •!« » 

edited by Nov«*a J. ip); 

S8-I05; tbe etuie. A HiiUry tf Bektmim lAr^m (New Y^, IW); SSliS 

SiMa fi«m. *uWr« tatthourt <Pari«. ISSO-SA S yJ; J. Cell, Vyermti Spur ^Selerted 
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once belonged to the Moravian Brethren, and under Joseph 11 it em¬ 
braced "Augsbui^" religious views. His father was a village achcol- 
master, and Palacky grew up among Bohemian peasants. At Press- 
burg he began his classical studies, with the first intention of preparing 
for the Protestant ministry, but devoted his outside time to literature 
and living lai^:uage8. Jungmann's Essay cm the Bckmian Laniuage 
first awakened in him, as it did in his young friend Safarik, a fervid na¬ 
tional sentiment. In 1817 Palacky translated Ossian. then so popular 
in Europe, into Caech, and the following year he collaborated with 
^farik in a work on the principles of Czech poetry. In later life he was 
to emphasize with pride that during all his adolescent years he had 
been free from German influence and German training. For a time he 
was tutor to wealthy families; but in 1823 the young man, already 
kiwwn for his contributions to various Czech journals, was warmly re¬ 
ceived at Prague by Jungmann, Presl, Hanka, and others. Dobrovsky 
introduced him to the Count of Sternberg, and from these relations 
came the journal of the Bohemian Museum {Casopis ceskeho Musea) 
which Palacky edited from 1825 to 1838. 

In 1827 the Bohemian estates invited Palacky to continue the Latin 
history which Publicka had begun.'* He proposed a new work and was 
appointed historiographer of Bohemia (1829), though Vienna did not 
acquiesce in this title until 1839. Assur^ of funds, he visited the chief 
European archives to begin his plan for a great history of his country, 
infused with life and written from the rich manuscript stores of the 
private archives of the nobility, to replace the meatless skeletons of 
Pelzel and Publicka. The first five volumes of the Ceschichie Bohmens ap¬ 
peared I836~€7 in both German and Czech, but it was continued in 
Czech and printed at the expense of the estates.'* It was a work which 
touched the heart-strings of the Bohemian people, and has become a 
national monument. Written with philological and critical acumen, it 
rested throughout on sources, and breathed a spirited patriotism. The 
manuscript had to meet the bitter scrutiny of the Viennese authorities, 

Emvi] (Prague, ISSS); T. G. MiMryk, p4l4ek/s 2d4t Ssa Mkmiehrt Vffliut {Prague. 1S9S): 
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and even Mettenuch was asked to pass upon it. The third volume* 
dealij^ with Huss. cost Palacky many a biittf hour, for the Catholic 
censor insisted it must be made palatable to Catholics, and dictated 
the insertion of the wc«ds "obstinacy, inflexible self-will, and dogmat¬ 
ical positiveness {HorlttScki^keii. utUfugscmer Bigenstnn, und Rechiha- 
btret]” in the descripticn of Hues.* Perhaps these difficulties, as much 
as failix^ health, moved Palacky to end his wta-k when he reached the 
accession of the Habsburgs In LS26. 

Palacky was a tireleas and ra|^ worker, leaving in print and man¬ 
uscript enough to All fifty ordinary vc^umea. Dr. Kalcusek declared 
that when Palacky visited Rome and the Vatican in 1837, he read 
through 45,000 documents in ten weeks, and c^ied 400 of them with 
his own hand! While his writing p o a weaed no extraordinary literary 
qualities, there was a certain vigor about it. He was perfectly willing 
to sacriflce on the altar of criticism the patriarch "Csechus and many 
similar legends. On the other hand, his five volumes are a forceful pres¬ 
entation of the claim of the Bohemian nation to be a great people, and 
a proud rejection of the odium 4^ racial inferiority which, I^a^y felt. 
German writers had been laying at their door for ages. Giesebiecht in 
his Katsfrifii had lauded the medieval German Empire for bringing 
civilization to its Eastern neighbors. Such an obligatioD Palacky re¬ 
garded as syrtonymous with intdlectual servitude. It was his aim to 
rouse the Csech nation from the dead, to have them recollect their 
former self-suffidency. When invited to join the VcrpcrloPieni at Frank¬ 
fort in 1849, he declined, declaring in a famous letter that u a Czech 
he had no interest in German affairs. Instead he worked for Czech au¬ 
tonomy within the Austrian Empire, and entered himself into the tem¬ 
porary ministry of Pilleradorf. He was bitterly disappointed over the 
reactionary stand of Vienna, but returned to his former task of organiz¬ 
ing scientific societies and esubUshiog lutknal journals. “Father" 
Palacky, as Bohemians called their great writer, was a follower of 
Herder and Rousseau, and had the Romanticist’s belief in the natural 
democracy of man. He distinguished b e twe en a naticsi and a state; 
the latter was merely artifldal and accidental (not even essential), while 
the former was a kinship group with a common but individual culture. 
Palacky believed in his natkn. and at his call it was miraculously re¬ 
born. 

He found worthy followers. Cotifiiiing himself to a narrower field, 
Vaclav Vladivoj Tomek (181S-1905) equalled his master in scientific 
achievements and surpasttd him in accuracy. Tomek was professor of 

* Tbe itory of pBUckr*! «nokt with cuecifaip haa htm %cU 'r> ba »ani.MCobio* 
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Austrian history at Prague from 18S0 to 1888. When the university 
was divided in 1882 he became the first rector of the new Cwch insti¬ 
tution. In 1885 hie former political career was climaxed by an invita¬ 
tion to sit in the Chamber of Lords. Tomek’s monumental history of 
the city of Prague, which remains unfinished after twelve volumes, is 
in reality a history of the kingdom of which Prague formed the capi¬ 
tal. “ It depicts the life at court, the customs and vicissitudes of the 
people, and the relations of the social classes. The third volume cover- 
Ing the years 1378-1419 on the basis of sources never used before, por¬ 
trayed the moral decadence of the clergy and afforded a new and orig¬ 
inal picture of the beginnings of the Hussite movement. Tomek 
himself was a Catholic. He has also written an epo^ work on the 
historical topography of Prague,** a biography of Zirka (1880), and 
two volumes of memoirs under the title Pameli z mho zivola (1904-C6). 

Tomek of Prague, and later Rezek continued the work of Palacky, 
but it is generally believed that his mantle fell upon the great student 
of the Thirty Years War. Yet Antonin Gindely (1829-92) « repre¬ 
sents a notable exception to most of the historians in this chapter. 
Though he was Palacky’s successor as archivist of Bohemia, and taught 
for years in the University of Prague, Gindely was free of nationalistic 
bias. Actually he was a German, educated in German schools, and pre¬ 
ferring to go with the German portion of the university when it divided 
in 1882. The ancestors of his father had moved In the eighteenth century 
from Swabia to Hungary. His mother was Caech- Bom in Prague, and 
reared in the German schools on the "Kleinseite,” Gindely began his 
university studies in theology (1848-49), then shifted to law (1850), 
and finally hesitated between history and mathematics. Eventually he 
became assistant-master in the Realschult of Prague. By this time he 
had made the acquaintance of the historian Constantine Hoefier at the 
university, and of Baron Helfert in the ministry of public instruction, 
whose patronage later was to prove of great value. After publishing an 
essay on the Bohemian Brethren and a monograph on Comenius, he 
was given a subvention to travel and study abroad, and visited Herrn- 
hut (where the bulk of the archives of the Brotherhood remain), Berlin, 
and Holland. Then came his Hislory of Ike Bohmian Bnlhren to the 

(Pnfue. 1863-lSOl). Th« fmz voluma alto ipp«tr«4 xa Gcrrair. 
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Ytar 2609 (2 y., 1857), followed by some the sources in the nine* 
teenth volume of the Ponies renaa AuHri^amm. Giodely was still 
thinking of devoting hintfelf to Bohemia's history, which Palacky had 
dropped with the end of the bouse of Jagello. Palacky had proven the 
value of archives, rather than dQ)endiog on the meager grist of chroni* 
cles and memoirs, so is 1859 Cioddy spent a year in the treasures of 
Munich, and shared the noco'day walks of DbUinger. Then began the 
journey which was to hxboth his hjture subject and method Travelling 
over Brussels and Paris, be arrived in December of i860 at Simancas. 
Here he stumbled upon virgin soil indeed. In the eighteen years these 
archives had been open mly persons had vidted them, and only 
(wo of these had been Spaniards! ** With feverish joy he worked in 
this chill and damp old monastery, and the stack of his notes on the 
years after 1600 grew at a surmising rate.** Viewing with contempt the 
documentation even of Ranke, he eventually {banned to devote from 
twelve to fifteen yean to assembling his materials.* Among the mines 
from which the magnificent torso on the Thirty Years War was quarried 
were the private archives of Bobemian nobles, Dresden, and especially 
Bemburg, where he found the complete chancery records of Christian 
of Anhalt, the master mind of the Protestant Unim. 

But these plans only matured gradually. In 1862 he received an 
appointment at the University of Prague, and wae also made director 
of the Bohemian archives whid) Palacky had initiated. His History of 
the Bohemian BrUkren had been virtually a work on Bohemia and Mora¬ 
via in the century of the Refbnnaikm. He now superintended the pub¬ 
lication of the proceedings of the Bohemian Diet. His two volumes on 
Rudolf U und Stine Zeil (1862 and 1865) already gave inklings of new 

things. Here was shown how under a weak and almost imbedle emperor 

independent forces began to swing in the direction of the movement 
directed by Christian of Anhalt. In 1869 appeared the first volume of his 
History of the Thiriy Years War, and many Csechs began to complain 
that their historiographer was n^eciing Bohemia and its archives to win 
renown elsewhere. The desertion became more obvious as he proceeded, 
but European scholarship began to take notice. Volumes 11 and Ill were 
published in 1879, but Gindely had cast his work on too great a scale, 
and could add only a fourth vt^umc (1880). If his masterpiece remained 
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unlinished, we are still fortunate to have from his hand a three-volume 
compend for the entre Thirty Years War written for a popular series 
edited by Baron von Helfert (1882), a mere byproduct which many 
English-speakir^ readers take for his large work. Despite serious illness, 
the author picked his way through the mazes of his subject. Walditein 
wUkreni seine$ mien GeneraUUs (1886, 2 v.) was not favorable to 
that enigmatic figure; now Gindely was accused of Czechish prejudices! 
Two years before hia death he presented the Academy of Budapest with 
his Hutcry of Belklan Oabor (1890), and posthumously there appeared 
the Geschiehti der Gegenrefomalion in Bdhtnen (1894), which pictured 
the horror and desolation that followed the Battle of the White Moun¬ 
tain," Undeterred by criticism or the love of praise, Gindely gave his 
life to the revelation of historical truth, and set Bohemia in iu proper 
relation to the history of Germany and Europe in the momentous first 
half of the seventeenth century. 

The historical labors of the last quarter of the century continued to 
advance and to emancipate themselves from patriotic leanings. Vincent 
Brandi, first archivist for Moravian sources, supplemented his excellent 
editions with a Glossarium after the style of Ducange," J. Emler has 
likewise edited important sources and provided a guide through the 
peculiarities of the Bohemian chronology. *• Jaromir Hanel has touched 
upon the influence of German law in Bohemia and Moravia, and J. Jire- 
cek has performed a useful service in his history of Bohemian literature." 
Antoine Resek (d. 1909) is noted for his works on the time of Ferdi¬ 
nand I, The chief represenutive of the best in the modem Bohemian 
School is Jaroslav Goli. 

The foremost recent Czech historian, Josef Pekaf, died in Prague on 
January 23,1937 at the age of rixty-seven, He had been a professor at 
the University of Prague rince 1905 and was editor of the Ceikj/ Casopis 
Histcrick^, the principal Czech historical journal. Several of hU many 
books are outstandir^ contributions to historical scholarship, notably 
Vamejn (1933-34), a monumental work dealing with the four critical 
years of Wallenstein's life, and 2tlka a fehodohe (4 v„ 1927-33), which 
treats of the Hussite wars. Concerning himself chiefly with the critical 
periods of Czech history, he had a deep influence on Czechoslovak na¬ 
tional life, and he traini a whole generation of Czech historical scholars. 
The results of his learning were presented in a masterly prose style. 

• He !• Mid to have written an mtire volume on Rlchelwu. which itill awaiu puUieation. 
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Poland ^ ^ began the nineteenth century* not as a dead, but as a dmded 
nation. Like ail Gaul, it was dmded into three parts. Histnical labors 
were perhaps the most schcdarty in Austrian Galida, and least happy 
under the weight ot Russian ceosorship. There was much dilettantiam, 
literary swaggering, and patriotic pyrotechnics. Ihe work of the one 
great genius of the first l^f century was vitiated because he wrote in 
enle, away from his sources. Joachim Lelewel (1786-1861) ** came from 
German ancestry (the family name was originally "von Loelhoeffel"), 
studied at Warsaw and then at Vilna, where he was the pupil of the 
philc^ist Groddeck, and then was schoolteacher in V^ynia. In 1814 
he accepted an appointment to teach history at Vilna. At Warsaw he 
was director of the public library and uught bit4iography in the uni* 
versity. Returned again to Vilna (1821-24). his p^ulaiity with the 
students caused the RusaUn authorities to mistrust him. His republican 
sentiments were carried through all Lithuania and impdled the youth 
to form patriotic and secret soaelics. When removed frocn his chair he 
returned to Warsaw to iabor on his historical compositiocis. Nicholas 1 
considered him a most dangerous man. But though Lelewel briefly 
^ared in the revc^utiooary government of Poland as minister of public 
instruction (1830), he fled to Paris before the Russian armies, and there 
organised the committees of the Polish emigrants. The French govern¬ 
ment obliged him to quit the dty, and General Lafayette offered him 
hospitality. When finaUy asked to leave France altogether (1833), he 
went to Brussels, where he lived an almost anchoritic eristence, tor¬ 
mented by poverty, and continued his writing. He continued to ccr- 
respond with Lafayette, Massini, and Er^s. and has been mentioned 
as one of the signatories of the Cmmtmist MmijtsU*. A tireless student, 
painstakingly accurate (he would trust no one but himself to engrave 
the fifty plates for his Oiofr^pkU du moytn tit. Brussels, 1850-52), 
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Lelevel cut a broad swath. He produced two books on bibliography. 
He became an authority on numismatics; he translated the Bdda; he 
ranged back in point of lime to Pytheas and the Arabians (Gio^rcphie 
dts A7abe$, 1851), but chiefly he devoted himself Co monographs and 
studies on his own country.** He employed both Polish and French as 
a vehicle, and a curiously garbled collection of styles which makes him 
both easy and difficult to read, according to his subject. Though wholly 
rational in his treatment, he resembled the Romantics in centeri:^ his 
studies around the development of the Nation as something that had 
existed in earliest times, and he glorified the happy and free institutions 
of early Poland in the manner so common among writers of his time. 

Lelewel had been a scholar of Catonian simplicity and moral strict¬ 
ness, to whom detailed research was a matter of conscience. Moreover, 
with him Polish historiography had almost approached a genetic treat¬ 
ment of its subject. After his passing there was a temporary retrc^ression 
to which the ody »gnificant exceptions were August Bielowski and Karl 
Ssajnocha (1818-$8). The latter was poet and dramatist as well as 
historian, but paid for his patriotic utterances with three years in an 
Austrian prison. His greatest work, on Jadwiga and Jagiello (1855-56, 
2nd ed., 4 V., 1864), has been compared by an historian of Slavic litera¬ 
ture to Macaulay’s Hislary <if EngUmd and Thierry’s Noman Con^tsi. 
One of his works is devoted to the thesis that the Polish nobility origi¬ 
nated like the Russians from the Varangians. Szujski (1835-82) died 
prematurely, and Heinrich Schmidt (whom the Austrian government 
once sentenced to death) for all his labors only perpetuated the school 
of Andreas Moracsewski, which with myopic vision sought the reason 
for Poland's ruin in the eighteenth century alone.** 

An important change in Polish historiography followed upon the polit¬ 
ical debacle of 1863, and the subsequent grant of autonomy to Galician 
Poland. The new generation proposed to replace patriotic exhortations 
and rhetoric by the new sdentific history. The Polonisation of Galicia 
made this region the rallying-point for all the rest, and thus the students 
from the seminars of the German-Austrians Sickel, Picker, etc. could 
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put throi^ their prindpJes. Bobrzynski’s Compendium nf Polish His- 
lory (1879) directed siudciu into the channeU of institutiaia and Polish 
law. Xavier Liske opened the first historical seminar at Lwow. Instead 
of cooArdng dforti to the seventeenth aivl eighteenth centuries alone, 
the curtain was rolled back on medieval and even ancient Poland. 
Askenazy was the first to treat concemporaiy bUtoiy and living su1> 
jects. Korson and Smoienski threw their influence behind critical his¬ 
toriography, and Estreicher and Finkel attacked the problem of bibli¬ 
ography. The advance was on all fronts, but source publications and 
analytical studies far exceeded other types of work in quantity. Scholars 
of Lwow and Oacow co-operated in the Monumenla Polonice Historica 
(1864-93. 6 V.); Zakrsewski proved a great editor, and Stanislas 
Krzysanowski trained a generation in palaeogra^y and diplomatica at 
Cracow. The restoration of Poland after the First Wcrld War saw a re¬ 
crudescence of natioruUism. In 1924 there were 650 students working 
in the historical seminars at Warsaw. 

Hungary ** did not possess a professional schoc^ of historians until 
classical studies and the example of the rest of Europe had invaded her. 
A strong nationalism and the demand for autonomy inclined to affect 
her historiography adversely. Matthias B£1 (16&4>1749) in the tight- 
eenth century had written various works on Hungarian history in 
Latin. The first significant modem historian was Ignas Aurelius Fessler 
(1756-1839).** He was ben of German parents at Zurany. and wrote 
in German. He began a checkered career as a Capuchi^ and made 
himself odious by relating to Joseph II the abuses in the nonasteriee, 
thus bringing ab^t an inve^igation. He forfeited his ^fessorship at 
Lemberg when his drama Sidney (1788) attacked the English Roman 
Catholics, and had to leave the country, turning to Lutheranism. Eight 
years later (1796) be was commissiooed with Fichte to reform the 
statutes of the Freemason lodge at Berlin. He failed to maintain him¬ 
self in a chair in St. Petersburg offered by Alexander 1 (1809) and finally 
ended as Lutheran clergyman and superintendent of the congregations 
in the Russian capital. His numerous vdumee gave the Magyar race 
in Hungary their first general history.** 
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Also in German were the poems and histories of Johann, Graf Mailath 
von Szekhely (1786-1855), who was first in the employ of the govern* 
ment, then turned to writing, came to live in Munich, and finally com¬ 
mitted suicide because of poverty. Besides his Mogyarischfn Sogen, 
Mdrchin und Eridhlwtgen (1825, 2nd ed., 1837, 2 v.) he composed 
various histories which improved upon Fessler, and whose literary 
qualities gained a wider public.** But the man who did most for the 
diffusion of historical studies was Bishop Mihaly Horvath (1809-78)," 
minister of public instruction during the revolution. A Catholic priest 
of simple birth, he long was in intimate contact with the peasants and 
lower classes, then tutor to aristocratic families. In 1844 he became pro¬ 
fessor of Hungarian language and literature at Vienna (Theresianum). 
As member of Kossuth's revolutionary cabinet, he was sentenced to 
death after his flight and remained an exile for eighteen years (1849- 
67), until amnestied, when he returned to play an active role in politics 
and church. For ten years after his return he was president of the newly- 
founded Hungarian historical society. In many respects he is entitl^ 
to be called the father of Hungarian historiography. He rejected 
patriotic rhapsodizing and the old feudal sentiment “Extra Hungariam 
non eat viu"; he had a full appreciation of the demands of critical 
history writing, and of Hungary's vital connection with European his¬ 
tory. Furthermore he wrote in Hungarian. In a vigorous style he traced 
with conviction but with the endeavor to be impartial, the social and 
economic phases of his nation's life, and replaced old aristocratic ideals 
with a modem breath of liberalism and democratic outlook." Horvath 
shows the inlluence of Guiaot. He was not content to catalogue his 
facts, but was always preaching liberalism and nationalism. His writ¬ 
ings appealed to the Hungarian spirit and were a veritable arsenal dur* 
ii^ the struggle with Austrian absolutism. The first impartial historian 
to arise in Hungary was Francis Salamon. In 1875 the study of sources 
was still in its infancy, and the critical spirit was still lacking. Against 
the German historians Budinger. Dummler, and others, patriotic spirits 
insisted in defending the authenticity of the earliest sources of Hun* 
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garian history Saianwn, a teilliaut mathemaiidan and soldier in the 
revolution, finally drifted to Budapest as a journalist, and joined the 
party of De4k. As historian he was whoUy self-taught; but a happy 
genius threw him into a minute study of the sources, and his style, 
molded by reading the classics, was distinctive and among the best of 
Hungarian writers. Among his other menu is that of gcang beyond 
institutions and the upper classes: he introduced the people into Hun¬ 
garian history. 

The millennium of the conquest of Hungary by the Magyars (set at 
906 A.o.) brought a feverish activity. Jules Paulff, devoted to minute 
questions in early Hungarian history, fcdloved a somewhat eclectic 
criticism. Koloman Thaly eulogised the prince Rakocsi beyond all 
critical balance. Bishop William Fraloioi (b. 1843), something of a 
prodigy and an important editor, applied himself to the glories of 
Mathias Corvinus, the high era of Hungarian ezistence. and the subse¬ 
quent decadence down co the battle of Mohaca (1526). and to the 
influence of Italy upon Hungarian humanism, the finest exponent of 
scientific historical writing, however, has been the modest Heinrich 
Marcsali fb. 1856) professor st Budapest (1895>1924). who was proud 
Co call himself the pupil of Waiu, Waitenbach, and Gabriel Monod. 
With him Hungary fell heir to tlw best traditions of Germany and 
France. 

When we come to Greece and the Balkan countries, it must be ac¬ 
knowledged that progress in these lands has for varied reasons been 
limited, and that the status of historical studies is still unsatisfactory. 
Their checkered history in the nineteenth century in itself tended to 
impair historical writing. Nattonalism and bitter partisanships have 
prejudiced education and culture. The synoptic view we now have of 
Bysantine history, e.g., could never have arisen within the btttlers of 
any of its heirs of today. 

With the fall of Constaotinofde, Greek science and letters went into 
an eclipse which lasted for centuries.** The gap between the popular 
speech and the Uteraiy tongue ccmtinued to widen. Late in the eight¬ 
eenth century a renaissance b^an. when modem ideas and models 
began to be introduced from Western Europe, and the Phanariot move¬ 
ment seised wide classes. In the "twenties’* of the nineteenth century 
Greek thoughts and writings revcdved about the struggle for the libera- 
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tion from Turkish rule. New Greece gloried in its remote past or dwelt 
upon its present* and ignored the inglorious Middle Ages. Thus Greek 
historiography loi^ ot^ended against the cardinal rule of continuity. 
History as a scientihc account had no place in the vogue of war memoirs 
and reminiscences. Spyridon Trikoupis (1783-1873) in relating the 
story of the Greek War oj Independence (18^, 4 v.), wrote of the things 
he had himself helped to form. He showed a surprisii^ lack of bias, and 
gave to his work the value of a contemporary treatment. He was grate¬ 
ful to England for her assistance* and stands opposed to John Philemon 
(1798-1874)* whose six-volume history of the Greek War** reveals a 
friend of Russia. 

In the poor and weak new state after 1830 writers sought solace by 
oiltivating the patrimony of the classical past* Fallmerayer notwith¬ 
standing. They asserted the continuity of the Hellenic race and civiliza¬ 
tion. Upon this thesis their greatest light, Constantine Paparrhigopou- 
los (1815-91), wrote his Hhlory d/ tk« Greek People** Believing that 
a national history, such as Greece still lacked, could be written only by 
a member of the race, he sought to provide hii compatriots with a knowl¬ 
edge of the past and a torch for the future. To an excellent survey of 
Greek classical civilization around the Aegean and the shores of the 
Mediterranean* he added an enthusiastic sketch of the Byzantine period 
during which for a thousand years Greek civilization was preserved. 
Paulos Karolides (b. 1849) continued the history of Paparrhigopou* 
los* and wrote another History of ik$ War of Greek Independence (Athens, 
1892-93, 3 V.}. One of the chief effects of this Hellenic thesis of con¬ 
tinuity was the encouragement of local ancient history, which provided 
material for local pride and national propaganda. Even each little is* 
land found an historian. 

Greek education from the lowest grades upward has assigned a large 
place to history* but it has rather been as a milieu within which to 
train young citizens in the tradition and temperament of the race. 
Even mythology was not excluded. History* as MM. Driault and 
L'H^ritier have said*" s’enseigne en Gr^ un peu commeune religion.'" ** 
The majority of historical writers have not been professors, but ama¬ 
teurs. Writers* politicians* and private persons have taken a hand in 
compo^ng worte in which the critical scholar will miss evidences of 
specialization, rigorous method, and a care for chronolc^. Sometimes 
the motive is a political party bias, and sometimes it is a general cul¬ 
tural interest. Demetrios Bikelas (1835-1906)* a Greek business man 
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with a penchant for letters, is a convenient example. His Lts Grtcs au 
moym ^g€ *• is a series of lectures which friends at Marseilles induced 
him to give when he stopped there on a journey from London to Athens. 

The best historian of Greece in the last century was Constantine 
Salhas (1841-1914), who studied at Paris and spent much of his life at 
work in the Venetian and Parisian archives. He was the hist modem 
Greek Byzantinist. and a powerful influence in the promotion of Byzan* 
tine studies. His chief works are: SiViol/i€ca graeca medii am' (Venice, 
1872-94, 7 V.) and Dccumenls widiis relates d i'kistoirt de la Grict 
au moyen tgt (I^s, 1888-94, 10 v.)." Professor Sp. Lambros was 
chiefly a popularizer. Constantine Rados of the University of Athens 
studied the maritime history of Greece and wrote an excellent mono¬ 
graph on the battle of Salamia Greek historiography on the whole has 
been too much givert to literature and not enough science. Save for the 
War of Independence, the modem period has been grossly neglected, and 
for general historiea reliance must still be put upon foreign translations. 

The latest Greek historian to be mentioned is the late Andri M. 
Andreades (1876-1935). He studied in Paris, receiving the doctorate 
in jurisprudence in 1899 and the doctorate in economic science in 1901,** 
and taught in the University of Athens. He was a productive writer on 
economic and financial matters dealing with andent Greek, Byzantine, 
and modem history, and his articles appeared in almost every promi¬ 
nent European periodical devoted to economic history, for he wrote 
readily in French and English.** 

Rumania ** obtained its independence in 1878. Down to 1882 the 
native language was proscribed, and the upper classes instructed only 
in the alien tongue of their rulers, i.e., either Slavonic or (under the 
Phanariots) Greek. The great mass of peasants were left to steep in 
their ignorance. Again the creation of a national literature rallied a 
people. Of those writers who strove to make Rumanian a literary lan¬ 
guage, the first place belongs to Georg Schinkai of Transylvania. In 
order to revive his people by means of history, he compiled their annals 
from the first to the eighteenth century (86-1739 A.D.). But the Hun¬ 
garian government prevented publication, and the censor gave as his 
terse oi^ion: ‘*opus igne, auctor patibulo dignus.” His friend Peter 
Major was more pliable or more fortunate: his history on the origins of 
the Rumanians in Dacia was printed at Bucharest in 1813. Schinkai’s 

« Sm above, dt LVTII. cl 44. 

* On SatbM »m L, Jiff. CXVI (IflU), 44T, 

* thoM «P«a; Hittoirt 04 le Benfu* fAniUerrt {Pari^ ISM); Ea|I«J 3 tnntialKHi l90d. 
by Cltfinabal Meredith. 
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(Faria, 1936), bibbograpby pp. SSr-Sa 

*N. lorga in Hiaroma et kistoaisns. i. 320'40. 
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ivork appeared forty years later, and then outside Hungarian lands. 
George Asaky, a teacher, introduced the first instruction in national 
history by a ruse into the Greek academy at Jassy (1813). Commis¬ 
sioned to teach surveying, he got permission to start a class in Rumanian 
on the pretext that surveying ought to be taught in that laj^age, as 
questions would have to be constantly asked of the peasants. Into his 
lectures he injected passages on Rumanian history. The princes of 
Moldavia and Wallachia encouraged its study, and when the Rumanian 
Academy was founded, a section was devoted to history. 

When Rumania entered the family of independent nations, materials 
were still scarce or wholly unpublished. Within the last fifty years, her 
scholars have learned how to gather and edit sources, and imbibed sci¬ 
entific principles from abroad. The statesman Michel KogaJniceanu 
had studied at Berlin, and there published a juvenile history of his race. 
Papiu Ilarian gathered the rare materials for his three volumes of docu¬ 
ments in the Royal Ubrary of the Prussian capital. From Bessarabia 
came the Bogdan Petiiceicu Kasdeu (1836), with a knowledge of an¬ 
cient Slavonic and modem Slav tongues. His Anhita islortca a Romam'et 
is a mine of information on the formation and etymology of the Rtima- 
nian language. His Eiymoloiicum Magnum Rmcnia was printed at 
Bucharest in 1887. Employing a copious documentation, he gave to 
Rumanian history a romantic fasdnation and touched unsuspected pos¬ 
sibilities in sources. Bishop Mechisedec, trained at Kiev in Russia, 
collected inscriptions from the religious buildings of Moldavia. Greg¬ 
ory G. Tocilescu was a pupil of Hasdeu, and then continued his studies 
at Prague. His manual for Rumanian schools passed through many 
editions, and he initiated archaeological studies. Alexander Demetrios 
Xenopol. professor at the University of Jassy, was perhaps the most 
remarkable of Rumanian historians. His History of ikt Rumanians, in 
five volumes, was intended to relate the fortunes of the race regardless 
of boundaries and provincial lines. He had studied law at Berlin in the 
days of Ranke, written a thesis there on Roman institutions, and de¬ 
voted some time to Buckle whom he much admired. Xenopol was a 
careful workman and had literary talent. His philosophic leanings took 
fonn in Ias lots fondamintaUs de As his popular history 

rested upon the untrustworthy monographs of others, and he did not 
try to use archive sources, there still remained room for improvement. 
This need Professor Nicola Jorga of Bucharest (1871-1941) tried to 
meet. He was the leading representative among Rumanian authors and 
very prolific. It is significant for the dependence of Rumanian historiog¬ 
raphy that Jorga also went to Paris and Leipzig for his training. 

*1 In Rumwiitn. Freneb. tnd Spanlib verdod*. 
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Bulgaria/* like its neighbor Rumania, also first obtained independ¬ 
ence at the Congress of Berlin (1878); and its sdentific societies and the 
University at Sofia date from after that change. The chief impetus to 
recent historiography comes from the Academy of Sciences, founded in 
1911. But there were historians of influence for a century and a half 
before that. Bulgarian scholars date the "renaissance'’ of their na¬ 
tionalism from the Hislcry oj Iht Sl<na and Buiiars of the monk-priest 
Paisij in 1762. As the struggle with the Turks grew more acute, the 
historians aided in founding journals and writing articles for national 
propaganda. The over one hundred volumes of the Ptricdicesko Sptsanie 
(Revue piriedi^ue). begun in 1870 and continued by the Academy, 
preserve many an important contribution to national history, whether 
it be on ancient Thrace, the period of Byzantine rule, or Turkish 
sources; but chiefly on the mod^ era. The greatest force in molding 
racial consciousness among the Southern Slavs was Constantine Joseph 
Jire&ek (1864-1918). A Bohemian bom at Vienna, he took his degree 
at Prague, and then travelled among the Bulgarian people and studied 
their language and history. In 1876 he published his famous Hts/ory 
cf the Buiiarian Nation.** For a brief time he was ministsr of public 
instruction in the Bulgarian government (1880-82) and director of the 
new National Library of Sofia. As professor at the Czech university 
in Prague and then at Vienna, he continued to write in Czech, Ger¬ 
man, Serbian, and Bulgarian on literary, philological, and historical sub- 
jects.** 

The historian of the Bulgarian Middle Ages and the founder of the 
contemporary school of historiography was Va«l Nikolov Zlaiarski 
(1866-1935).'* As professor of history at the Univenity of Sofia he 
trained most of his colleges and wrote proliflcally during the forty 
years of his career. Most of his work appeared in periodicals. He left 
uncompleted the fourth volume of his Geschichte der Bultaren, projected 
for five volumes from 679 to the Turkish Conguest. The third volume 
(1934) carried the work to 1187. Zlatarski was in the tradition of 
Drinov and Jiredek. Of recent years Bulgarian scholarship has become 
aware of the problems of archaeology in a land where Sassanid, Byzan¬ 
tine. and Turkish art mingled and mixed. 

Modem Yugoslavia comprises the kingdom of the Serbs, the Croa- 

" Guten Cfthen in HmoiRB bt wsroitiBNS. I. 72-S6. 

Prague, where t German edetwn appeared the unio year; a Rueeian edition tollowed at 
OdeMin 1SS2, 

» See the arCicIa hy L. Leger in La GraiOt BrtcyciapUu. Ledger ha$ malywd a part ot hb 
Tfoftia in Ovliofia (Cuch. 188S) 1 j) bm own Jlusats tl sIom. poiilifua tl hutrarfa 

(Pans. 1890). 

^Isroelav Bidlo. ia Rolfnka Slowikiha Ottmi. VIU (1938). 19^; end Jocef Pfcia. 
ihd.. 184-88. 
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tians, and the Slovenes,** Prior to 1918 the members of this agglomer- 
ated state lived under seven diferent governments, Such political mor* 
cellation may account for the late awakening of modem historiography. 
In Croatia it began in the fourth decade of the nineteenth century. In 
Serbia it was a score of years later. Thus two chief centers arose. 
Zagreb and Belgrade, with secondary points amoi^ the racial fragments 
in the dispersion among neighborii^ governments. 

In Croatia historical studies arose when the Magyars of Hungary 
claimed that Croatian autonomy was a cowardly advantage taken dur« 
ing the time of the Turkish invasions. Documents were sought to refute 
this accusation and to demonstrate that autonomy was a legal right of 
^'association ” since the first connection of the two countries- J- Chmel 
was the first compiler of such ad hoc collections (1846). followed by the 
»milar projects of Sulek and Ivan Kukuljevic Sakcinski, The last 
named found a valuable collaborator in the canon Dr. Pranjo Radki 
(1828-94).*’ the father of Croatian history. Kukuljevic. himself once 
given to patriotic effusions in verse, furthered the history of Croatian 
literature and art in his Arkit za Fottunicu Juio$lavznsku (Archive for 
South'Slavonic History) (1851 ff.), and prepared the ground for the 
Jugoslav Academy (1^7). Seven years later the Croatian university 
wu opened at Zagreb, Both enterprises found a generous Maecenas in 
Bishop Strossmayer of Djakovo. the famous speaker for the opposition 
at the Vatican Council, For the next twenty years R&£ki produced 
studies and monographs ranging from Croatian origins and the labors 
of Cyrill and Methodius to the modem era. The first generation of 
Croatian historians were not professionals, Kukuljevic was an officer 
whom patriotism drew into politics, Ra(ki was a priest, and Chmel and 
Sulek were not even Croats. They were succeed^ by the professors at 
Z^eb, of whom ^sic has undertaken an extended history (vol. I, 
1917) to follow his earlier resume- Of contributors from without, one 
may mention Ignas Vatroslaff Jagic (b. 1835). a Croat who was pro¬ 
fessor first at Berlin and then at St. Petersburg. His monument is the 
Arehisjiir Haujiseke FhiloloiU (1875 ff.). Constantine JireCek produced 
studies on Dalmatia and Ragusa. and then a Gtschkhle der Strbtn bis 
2373 (1909). 

E. Huvniint. in HiSTDiu sr jiistosikns, 1.456-48:"Ua ptiblicatioM hUloflQUW 
cha Is Slavs iDSndionaux.' R», II (1S76;. C/prUn Robst in ROM. 1S46, pt. i. 

pp. aSS-TS: ISSS, pt. iv. pp. 1117-47; 1S63, pt ii. 1159-4200: 1S54. pi. », pp. MO-69: WOlijm 
Miller in SHJt. XXXll (lSI7j. 569-90. a review el H. W, Temperley'i Hitiotf of S^o; 
Gieerruinn, Vli Serbo-krtsifKiu Liltratyr (Poudtn, 1930); Pypin and ^acowla {cl 17;, 
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Serbian historiography has been traced back to the bitter manuscript 
of Count George Brankovic* who was held captive for twenty-two 
years at Vienna and Eger {1689-1711) by the Austrian government. 
For many years the fruit that grew from a nation’s resentment was 
unJovely and without the flavor of veracity. Once Serbian independence 
was achieved, the legendary past paled before the stirring tale of the 
heroic present. Memoirs were late in coming, but the philol^ist Vuk 
Stefanovic Karadzic wrote his various works on the basis of an acQuaint* 
ance with most of the leaders in the revolt. From his papers Ranke 
wrote Die eerbische RevoltiHon aus serbiechen Papieren und MiUheitun^en 
(1829). The unpopular pioneer in critical history was Hilarion Ruvarac, 
a Serb living in Hungary. With its legends discredited and a paucity 
of documents. Serbia could not very well look back, like the Croatians, 
to a "thousand-year old Constitution." Instead of editing sources, 
the Serbs have undertaken to write original studies on ethnography, on 
the times of the revolt of Karageorge, and particularly on the claims 
against their neighbors, of which the most famous is the Serbo-Bulgarian 
quarrel. The historiography of the Slovene lands is almost nil, and has 
as yet produced no notable historian. 
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Brand'a Popular Anii^MUiu, r^edited by 
Sir Henry Ellii, 883 
Brandenburg, htstoriee of. 126. 208,277 
Brandae, Oeorf. quoted, 281 
Brandie. Chrietian Auguet, 496, 497 
Brandi. Vincent, 636 
Brankovic. Georie, count. 647 
Brtal. Michel. 268 
Breaited, J. H.. 467 
Briquigny, L. G. de, 66-57 
Brei^au, Heny. 187, 436 
Brewer. John 912. 319, 322. 342. 34S. 
344 

Brial, Dorn. S2 
Brittany. 54 
Brode. Rrinboid. 190 
Brooke. E. W.. 524 
Brcaeet, 516 
Brtickner. 204 

Bnigech, Heinrich. 467. 46M9, 470,484 
Brunner. Heinrich, 190, 987,391 
Brunswick, history of, 97-99 
Bruesela, Wautere’ history of, 596 
Bryce. James. 197-98, 310,320. 33$ 
Buchon, Jean A. C.. 523 
Buchwald. 569 


Buckle. Henry Thomas, 910. 311. 834. 
44S‘47. 644 

BOcher. Karl. 402, 415, 485 
Btidinger. Max. 191.209-10. 640 
Bugge, Alexander, 606 
Bugge, Sophus. 605 

Bulaeus (Du Boulay). his history of the 
Unimaicy of Paris eupereeded by De* 
Tufl& 544 

Bulgarian historiography, 645: Jire2ek’s 
GeuhielUt dtr Buliartn. 524 
BulMin Du Cenft. i9 
Bullot, 31 

Bunsen, Freiherr von. 349, 361.464.489 
Burckhardt. Jacob. 187,190, 4SiSS. 499 
Burd. L. A., quot^, 619 
Burgees, John W., on Cuntus, 500 
Burghley. Lord, 306, 307, 308 
Burgundy, 54 

Burke. Edmund. 82. 83. 209,211 
Bum. Robert, 495 

Bury. John Bagnell, 499. 526.627-29,630 
Buibe^, Ogier Chiealln de, 510. and eea 
volume [, 572-73 
Bueolt. Georg. 500 
Buseon, Arnold. 190 
Butkr. Dorn, quoted. 16-17 
Buxtdorf. 565 
Byron. Lord. 616. 519 
Byzantine atudlee. 13.29-30.88,166,612- 
31,628,641 43,646: adiUoiu of Byaan- 
tine writers, 30. 156. 513. 529. 529-30, 
and lee volume 1. 296 n, 1: hret uni* 
verelty chairs for. 626: Krumbaeher'e 
CiucfHfHH 4tr bytaniMuhtn LiUofOtur, 
525.587 

BymUinisekt ZiUtthfift. 612. $24-27 
Sytanlion, 591 

C 

Caeaar, Julius. 374.505. 506. 611 
CaiendaT of Stoi* Papers of Htnry VIII, 
edited by Brewer and Gairdner, 343*44 
Calvin. Jean. $76 
Cambac4r4s. memoirs of. 249 
Cendmdit Aneienl Hislory, planned by 
Bury. 529 

Compridte Medinat Hislaiy, 529 

Cambridit Modem History, outline by 
Lord Acton. 332 

Cambridge University, conditions long uxi* 
favorable to historical studies. 4. 6, 41. 
44. 260. 309-10; the "Cambridge 
School" of historians. 310-11, 328-32 
Camden. William, 6, 36-37, 43, but see 
index to volume I 
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Canon law, history of. $78-79; in England, 
3d3>94 

Cant6. Coaare. 607. €22 
C- flty^Ta , MCrctvy to the Milanese minia' 
ter Marone. source ol Guicciardml 173 
Capctian kings. French Institutions under 
the. 376 

Capitularies, editions of (he CaroUngian. 
4. 28 

Capponl. Gino. count, 607. 610 .612 
Carbonari, the. 610.613 
Cardauni, Hermann. 190 
Cvloe. Don. 396 

Carlson, Frederick Ferdinand. 187, 190 
CacUtadt (Andreas Bodenii^n). 375 
Csirlyla, Jane Welsh, Ltiltia and 
tieis, 306 

Carlyle, Thomas, 180. 244. 300. m-03. 
323, 333; and Proude. his l»ogrepher. 
304-06 

Carmelites. Onder of the. oppose Che Bol* 
landiits. 12 
Carnarvon. Lord. 3CW 
Carolhvian diplomata, of the French line, 
edited by Oiry and his itudenu. 406>07 
Carollnglan sources, in the Monumnla 
Gofv^iit HitfatUa. 166-67 
Carte. Thomas. 42 
Cariellierl. Alexander. 376 
Carteaianiifn. 66-61. 62. 64. 7S, 363 n. 9. 

442-43; see also Descartes 
Caspar. EriA. 202 
Caseiodorus. 606 
Castilho, Antonio Feliciano de. 621.622 
Castillo. Antonio Csnovas del. 620 
Csstillo de BobadiUa, 46 
Caitkresif h. Lord. 293.310.346 
Catherine of Aragon, 306 
Catherine If, csarina of Russia, 91.94.123 
Catholic church historians, 535^ 
Cavaignac. 279 
Cave. William, 39 .43 
t^vour. C-amillo Benao di. count, 617 
Cellini. Benvenuto, 339 
Celaus (aeeond century a.d.). 575 
Cdtk ingredients in medieval eodety. 56. 
366-67 and n. 11, 389 n. 17; see also 
Romanist^ermanlit controversy 
ChampoUion. Jesin Francois, 463^4, 466, 
467. 469-71 passim, 478 
Champollion-Flgisie, JscQues Joseph. 463 
n. 3.469 

Chantelon. Dorn Claude. 16.17 
Chardin, Chevalier, 474 
Charlemagne. 4. 137. 327. 337-36. 373. 
436.328.531 


Charles I. king of England. 38. 40 n. 74. 

180,283, 266. 319. 324, 340 
Charles II. king of England. 39 
Charles V. Holy Roman emperor, 72.245, 
596 

Charles VIII, king of France, 77 
CharlesX, king of France. 463. 520 
Charles Xlf, king of Sweden, 67 
Charles Albert, king of Bedmont. 609.610 
Charles Martel. 361 
Charles of Anjou. 613-16 
Charles the Bald, 4. 406 
Charters, medieval. J. H. Round demands 
more use be made of, 340 
Charton. 267 

Chartutarise, 362.374. 373 
Chateaubriand. Francois Ren4. 22$, 230. 
349 

Chatelain, Rmile, 544 
Cheyney. E, P.. quoted. $44 
Childeric. Merovingian king, discovecy of 
hie tomb. 23 

Chladenlus, John Martin. 124 .125 
Chmel. J.. 646 
Christian of Anhalt. 635 
Chruliinrty. origma of, 485-86. 656. 537> 
38, S61-64. 36366. 568; the Tubingen 
School. 661-64 
ChfffnieU of NiiW. 624 
Oironieon CorMrw, studied In Ranke's 
seminar. 186 

CkrtmUon ^asehak, edited by Du Cange. 

so 

Chronole«y, 6.19,64.122, 466.484, 486- 
89. 511.636 

Chryaottom. St. John, works edited by 
Montfaucon, 24 
Church. R. W.. 33? 

Church Fathers. 31. 35. 567 
Church history. 8-13. 15-33 pauim, 37. 
36.42-43.46.49. 51.54-55.66.120-24, 
242-43, 312. 341. 344. S38-74. 604; 
Catholic church historians in the nm- 
tcenth century. 635-58; Protestant hi^ 
torisns, 559-74 

Church of England. 35. 37-39. 365-86. 
571-74 

Cicero. 33, 70.548 
Cieaeowskl. 443 
Clnnamus. John, 30 

Lo cUt anitotu. of Fustel de Coulangss. 
364-66 

Civil War. in England. 4.260,321-24,326 
Civiltsation of Europe, Guisct’a Lacluns 
on. 268.260. 261 
Clarki Andrew. 326 o. 51 
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Clark. G. N.. 442 

Cl«k, G. T., 340 

Classics, the, HaMouin pronounces nearly 
all of there forgeries. 36 
Clausen. 48 

Clement XI, pope, 12.21 
Gement XIV, pope, 33 
Cleinent. Dom, 52, 54 
Clinton. Henry P.. 486-89 
Clive, MecauUy's essay oo. 293 
Cluverms, 35. 81 
Colbert, 4.25,26.28.51-52 
Coleneo, Ks)^. 581,585 
Coleti. Nicolas, 32 

Collecting of manuscripts and Lbrtiiea, in 
the Age of Brudltion, 3-4.7-8 
CoUetta, Pietro, 607. 609^20 
Colmeiro, $21 

Comenlus (John Axnos KoiMnsky). 630. 
634 

Coflunlnee, Ranke compares him with 
Scott, 170 
Comnena. Anna. 30 
Comte, Auguste, 334,425,444-45 
Conary, Michael, 42 

CoiKida irntraHa, edited by Slrmond and 
others. 32 

Conder, Captain, explorer In Palestine. 589 
Conklin. B. G., quoted on Darwin, 466 
Conrad. J. E. O., quoted on economic his* 
tory. 411 

Conrirg, Hermann, 44-47.131 n. 74 
Constantine VII (Porphyrogenltus). Hoe* 
schel’s edition of ble historical encyclo* 
pedla, 30: Rembeud’s monograph on, 
623.526 

CofNiitutional history, of England, Hal* 
Ian, 285-86, Stubbs. 314-16, 383. 365, 
Makower 's Cmniiuiionol History of ihs 
Chtfek of fngZend. 356^; of Gem^y, 
Bebw, 402; of Rome. Mommsen, 505: 
of the United Statee, TocquevUk. 854- 
55 

Consulate. Thiera' history of the Consu* 
late and the Empire, 248^1 
Cornelius, Karl Adolf. 190; students of, 
191 

Comill. Gd Testament scholar. 584 
Corpus Itwiptionum Gjonerum, of 
BOckh. 157. 503 n. 24, 516 
Corpus Inscripltomm Loiinarvm. of 
Mommsen and othen, 503-04. 508 
Corpus Instn'piionum StmilUaTun. of 
Renan and others, SS5 
Corpus Potiicum ^orrek, of York Powell 
and G. Vlgfussoo, 325 


Coemas of Prague. 630 
Coscart. 32 
CoUlier, 17 

Cotton. Sir Robert Bruce, 37,36,39, 42 
Coundl of Constance, Wylie's work on, 
341 

Council of Trent, Froude’s work on, 305 
Coua^ church, collection of Mand, 38- 
$3; councils of the English Church, 37, 
43, 913-14; Hefele's ConoiHengtsehiclUs. 
539, continued by Herge&rdther, 541 
Cousin. Victor, 74. 342,447,682 
Cove, William. 282 
Crtnnier. 307,570 

Creighton, Mandell, 391. 395. 547. S72- 
T«; on Frseoan, 916; on Macaulay, 300; 
on Taine, 451: Creighton and Hodgkin, 
336-38 

Crelsenach, Wilhelm, 190 
Ciichton, Jareea, life by Tytler, 293 
Crunean War, Kinglake's history of the. 
299 

Croatian historiography. 645-46 
Croce. Benedetto, on Ranke, Ul^: on 
Romantlclsn. 149, 611: on Vko, 135 

n. 10 

Cromwell, Give, 36. 49-44. 160. 260 
a. 47. 285: Carlyle’s edition of hii Ut- 
Ists and SpsKhts. 302-03; ttudise of 
Firth, 326: of Gardiner, 322-84 
Crusadse, the. 66.69.188, 209. 521-22 
Cujaa. Jacquse (Cujacius). 6.513, 519 
Cultural history (/CaffufgescAicM), 73. 
US, 184. 146. 354, 424-25, 42B, 454, 
471,508 

Cuneiform writing, the decipherment of, 
474-79 

Cunningham. William, 43J. 433 
Cuoco, Vincanro, 608 
Curtiua. Emit, 484, 499^S00, 501; on 
Otfrisd Muller, 159 

Cycles, theories of historical, 93, 457, 487 
Cie^, see Bohemian hiitorlo^phy 

D 

O’Achery, Dom Luc, JS. 17, 26 
D&ndliker, fUrl, 600 
Dagobert, Merovingian king, 11 
Dshknann, Friedrich Christoph. ISO, 165, 
189. 196, 199. 705-98, 212. 214. 815, 
220, 349. 420. 548; Dabifflarui*Waits, 
BiblietropMi. 207-06 
Dahn, Felix, 204, 47J, 529 
D’Alembert. 58.68.76 
Dalrymple, David, 45 0.88 
Damus, Rudolf. 190 
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Damd. Gsbrul. 31 
Danou, P. C. P., 62 
Dante. 68.339.612,614 
D'Astin, Dom. 54 
Danton, 339, 376 
Danvile y Collado, 621 
Damte. 257 

Dariua I, king of Penia, B. Meyer on. 48S 
Darvin. Ch&rlee. 135, 161. 300, 3l0, 384. 
438,456 

David, king of larael. Renan on, 58? 

Davideon. A, B.. 585 

Davie. Henry William Carleaa, 326<^ 

Davoutt. inernoin, 249 

DeBoor. 529 

Ik Gids, Dutch jeumal, 698 
Ddilo. Ceoit. 190 
Odbniek. Hane.Se? 

DdbrOck, Rudolf, 187,190-91 
Deliale. Uopoid. 272. i73-74. 406,667 
Delitaecb. Franz. 479, 586 
DeUUacb. Friedrich. 479, 590 
Demaaewadd, 506 

Drmeaoty in Amttits, of Toc^vevUle. 
254-S5 

Denlfle, Hdnrich Suao, 544-46,569 
St. Denie. Dom F4ljhl<n*i NiiMu 4t 
reyek it 3 (, Dtnyt, 26*27 
Denmark, blatoriognphy of. 48-49, 603- 
04 

Dtprea, Eugene. 396 
De Qulncay. Thomai, quoted, 56 
tk Tt iiplmaUea. of Malxiion, 16-19 
De Retz. cardinal, 26 
De Sanctie, Gaetano, 511 n. 63 
De Sareec, 478. 461 

Oeacartes. Rend 22-23. 68. S9. 60-61,103, 
106, 446. 446: aee alao under Carte* 
eianien 

Deajardina, Emeat, 374 
Deaaau. Hermann. 508 
De Thou (Thuanue), Jacquei Auguat, 4 
Dmttmomy (Old TeeUment), S77 
Deutache Orientgeaellaehari. 479 
Vruiiefu Verj4$suntittiekiti94, of Waite. 
199, Ali 

Devic, author with VaieeCte of a HUiMrt 
iu Lanttuiot, $4 

De Wette, W. M. L., 152, 560,577 
IHaiotui it seoeeeric, edited by Ueber- 
mann. 352 
Dicey, 2I0 

Didttot Denia, 56.67.75.103, 108 
Diehl. Charka. 520. 622*^ passim, 526. 
627, 530 

l^enuer, Jobannea, 600 


DUl. SaraiMl, 6. S09 
Oilthey. Wilhelm, 567 
Dindorf, 529 

DipVwnatiea, 7,11,18-19,47,54,122.203. 

204. 325, 327.396.404,406-07, 437 
DUaolutlon of the EngUU\ monaateriee. 

under Henry VJII, 3,37 
Dobroveky, Joseph. 630. 6S2 
Documente. collecting of, in Prance after 
1815, 229 

Doe^. Pranz. 530 

DOliIngtf. Johann joaeph Ignu von. 330- 
31, 347-49 purim, 636. $37-39, 540. 
564. 574 , 636: on Freemui, 317; on 
Gieaeler.5€0 

DOnnigea, Franz Alexander. 168.190 
Dogma, hiatory of (Christian), 536, 559, 
562.568 

Dmtsioy Book. 263. 339-40.390, 393 
Dominican Order, achokirthio of, 31. 544- 
46 

Donation of Conatantlne, 3 
Dove. Alfred, 190 
Drapeyron, 526 
Drinov, 645 

Driver, S. R., 584.565.690-91 
Droyeen, Guatav. 190.204 
Droyeen. Johann Cuilav. ISO. 157. 18^ 
38 passim, 195. 199, 205. 211. 714-19. 
452, 4?0i hli CtwMclifa i*t prsuisiseksn 

Poim, 2X6-18 

DrulTal, Auguat 191 

Duboa. Jean Baiptiate. 55-44. 380. 362, 
363.396 

Du Cange. 7,17, 39-31 34.62 n. 108.613. 
523 

Dueheane. Andr4.4-5, Sl-SS passim 
Duchaene. Louli, 557^ 

DUmichen, 484 

DUmmler. Emit Ludwig. 190.201. 640 
Dufreane. Chariea. idgivnir du Cange, aee 
Du Cange 

Dugdale. WiUiam, 38-39 
Duhm. Bernhard. 560 
Dumu. Alexander, quoted, 253 
Dumont. 272 

Duncker. Max W., 188, 205, 303. 481. 
500 

Ounetan, St., archbiahop of Canterbury, 
313. 319 

Du Rn, Louis EUiea. 31 
Durand. Don. 54 

Duruy. Victor, 2$4-S$> 272,277,279,471. 
$09 

Dutch tustoriography, 9*10, 597-99; 
Fruin'a work on the Dutch War of Ind^ 
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pertdeDce, S98; Me sJm Belgium, hi^ 
tonography of 

E 

Eadmer, 37 

Eastern Europe and the Balkans, 1^ 
tonography of, 624-47 
Eastern Qu^oe, in the eighteenth cen* 
tury, SmcJ's work on, 273 
Bben. George Morits, 464 n. 6, 469-71, 

m 

Eccard, J. 0., 97, JOS 
Ettle do Chartee, 203.204.229.335.378. 
409, 406 

Ecole da Hautet Etudes, 267-68.325 
Economic and eocial hietoriane. 123. 128- 
29. 167. 347. 410-38, 485; let of early 
economic hiitoriana. 4L3 n. 12; eco* 
nomic hietoriane of England. 428-33. of 
France. 434-38. of Germany. 410-28. of 
RvMia. 434 n. 60. 628-30 
Eden. 5W« ef iSi Pen, 429 
Edgar, king of England. 313 
Edict of NasUa. 29 
Edward the Confeeeor. 41 
Edwerd I. king of England. 29a 321,395- 
96 

Edwerd 11. king of England, 290.390.393. 
396 

Edward III, king of England. 433 
Egypt, recovery of ancient. 463-74 . 483- 
64.48e; Egyptian religion. 466 
Ehrenfeuehter, Bmal. 190 
Ehrle. cardinal. 54$ 

^hhorn, Johann Gottfried. Old Teeta* 
ment echolar. 676-77 
Eichhom. Karl Friedrich. 166. 1S9. 161. 
360.998 

Eighteenth century. Schloeeer’a hlatory of 
the, 142; Lecky’a fihtny England in 
Ike Bighletnik Cm/ury. 3M 

Elisabeth, queen of '^8, 908. 920 

Ellis. Hevelock. quoted. 467 

Ellia. ^ Kenry. ZSS. 342 

Emler. J..636 

Engels. F^rich, 629.637 

England, hietoriograi^y of. In Age of Eru- 
dition, 3^. 35^. 57; In Age of Reason, 
69-90.132; in early nineteenth century. 
280-93; Macaulay. Carlyle, and Proude, 
294-308; the &cford and Cambridge 
Schools. 309-92: great amateur hie^ 
rians, 333-42; ar^vuta, 342-44; Buckle, 
as a positivist. 446-47; church histori* 
ana, 282. 569-74; economic and social 
historians. 426-33; institutional his* 


toriana, 382-96; Mstorians of Greece 
and Rome, 488-96, 509; Bysantiniste, 
613-16, 519-21. 623-24, 627-30; his¬ 
torians of the Ancient Orient. 474-83 
piusm; Biblical and Jewish history. 57$. 
565-86, 588-91; German historians of 
England. 180,207, 287,288 n. 27. 345- 
S6; Taine's HisfHre dt la liiltralurt 
oRileiM, 448.4S0 

Englitk Hisioricel Rmna, 322. 573 
English Records Commlsuon. 283. 28^ 
87; see also 343 

Enfiisk Seamen m SixUenlk Ctntury, of 
Froude.306 

Btvgliak Soeieiy in ihe ElmnlS Cenlury, of 
Vinogradoff. 389-90 

English towns. Mary Batcaon’s work on. 
395 

Ense. Vamhegan von. quoted on Wolf. 119 
Epigraphy, founded by BOckh. 157 
Erasmus. Deeiderius. his Life end LeUers. 
by Proude. 305 

Erdmannsddrfer. Bernhard. 191 
Erman. Adolf. 473 74 
Ernst Augustus, king of Hanover. 206 
Ereeh and Gruber's encyclopedia, Hopf'e 
history buried in. 521 
EspoAa satfede, of Florez and others, 46 
Bstreicber. 639 

Eusebius, hii Chronkle reconstructed by 
Scaliger. 5 

Evans. Sir Arthur, 486.495 
Evolution. Herder's idea of. 13S; see alio 
referencse under Darwin 
EwBid, Heinrich, 206. S77~79. 661, 683, 
684 

Ewtld. Paul. 190 

Exarchate of Ravenna, Dlehl'e work on. 
524 

Excavations, in Egypt. 466 69. 472; in 
Mesopotamia. 476-81; in Palestine. $76. 
669-90 

Exchequer, Madox* history of the Eng¬ 
lish, 44 

Eynard, Swiss PhilbsUene. 516 
P 

Fabre. Paul. 375 
Fabretti, 7,21 
Fabrot, 513 
Pagniez. Cueuve. 270 
Faguet. Emik. quoted on Comte, 446 
Fallmerayer. Jekob Philipp. 61S. S26-19, 
522.524. 642 
False Decretals, the. 379 
Farizu, Luigi Caxlo, 617 
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PebronUxiism, 535 it % 

DofT)» 26-27 
F£Mlon,23 

P«rdinand I, G^rnwn smperori 636 
perdinu^ VK, kinff of Spain. 236 
FfTpi tQ Ui Adam. 72, ?S-‘?4. 83 
Fentui. Ciu«pp*. 606. €i7~lS 
Festler. Aurelius, 640 
Feudalism. 14CM1, 360-62. 367-70. 372- 
76, 361. 362-63; and compare also the 
following pagM Couching on manorial- 
iam: 365-W poastm. 393 
Fichte. Johann 0.. Ul« 113,152,169.171» 
302. 559. 662 

mer, Julius. 196-97. 202-03. 204. 406, 
636 

I^kd, 639 

Finlay, George. 6lS. $l9“i0. 521. 529 
nrth. Sir Charles Harding, 180. 294 n, 1, 
299.313. d74.326 
nsher. H. A.L..306 

Flach. JacQUOi Geotirol. 370,373-74,379- 
li 

Flandera, 437, S96 

PlMry. theabW, 66 

Plorenca, 606.611.618-19 

Fiotu hiU9ti«rum. 36 

Flore:. Enrique. 46 

Fofdtra. of Rymer, 40<41 and n, 76 

' foUcland,'* VinogradolT clarifisa. 390 

Ftmti d«f/e iiOfio S'lioHa. 616 

Forest laws. Manwood's treaUseon the. 36 

Forgeries. Hardouin's lunacy regarding. 35 

Fomulat of MarcuU. 26 

Forrer. 484 

Forster. 297.298 

Four Af«9lfrs. Arvtoh of Iho, 4 M2 
Fourier. 446 
Fournier. Paul, 378-79 
Fowler. William Werde, 609 
Pra^. Ibn'Foitions und ondvtr Avefrer 
Britkit HbtT dis SusffH ilUrtr Ztit, 628 
FregnwKie aus dm Oriml, Fallmarayer'a, 
517 

FrakncH, William, biabop. 641 
Franca, hlaCoriogra^y of. in Age of Erudi* 
tion, 3-35.51-$7; in Age of Reason, 56- 
68: In the nineteenth century. 227-63 
(to 1846). 264-79; the pceitivUt hie* 
toriane and thinkers. 442-53 patim: 
Church historiaos. 549-58, 569; oo> 
rumilc and social historians. 434-38; 
institution hlstoritns. 369-81 (mainly 
on feudalism), and 397-401. 403-08 
(mainly on town ongins); historians ot 
Greece and Rocne. 49$, 509-10; Bysan- 


tinists, 513-15.519,522-27 ptfSjUR. 529- 
31; historians of the Ancient Orknt. 
463-64, 467-68, 471-72, 47S-79 paitim 
Biblical and Jew>3h history, 576-77. 
566-87; Ssiemondi's history. 603 
Francis I. king of France. 2^ 

Francis H, emperor of Austria. TTaicsch* 
ke’a malicious portrait of. 223 
Franciscan Order, 31.49 
Fxancke. Kuno. 191 
Franco-Prusslan War, 367. 380. 468 
Frankfort Aiaembly (Parliament), acholara 
at. 199, 206, 210.216.517 
Fraser'a The GcUen Boufih, 365 
Frederick II. Hohensiaufen emperor. 126. 
364 

Frederick II. the Great, king of Prusaia. 
104. 107, 112, 119. 139; Car- 

lyle'a Uography of. 303 
Predtfick William 111. king of Pruasla, 
139, 150-51 

Predaridc William IV. king of Prusale, 217, 
466.470 

Fr4dfrlcq. Paul. 268. 278 and n. 25. 436, 
499,69? 

Freeman. Edward Auguitua. 269. 288 
s. 27, 304. 310. 312, J/d-lA. 320. 327 
n. 60.337-41 pwtffl, 347,993.5U. 520. 
627; blows johnny Green's trumpet, 
319: feuds with Froude. 305-06. and 
with Round, 339-41; imitated Macau¬ 
lay. 300 n. 15: on Arnold, 490; on Gardi¬ 
ner, 334; on Hellam, 286; on Mitford. 
488; on Palgrave. 290-91; Tatne on 
Freeman. 451 

Prmch inAusnco in Germany, in eight¬ 
eenth century. 103 

Frmh institutional historians, In the 
nineteenth century. 359-81 
French journals and reviews, founding of. 
273 and n. 13 

French learned icsletiaa. 272 and n. 14 
French legal historians. 4, 6. 377-81.513. 
619 

French monarchy, development of. 55. 
376.377-78 

French provindai (and local) hietory. 54; 

for town hietoriee see GIry, Arthur 
French Revolution, historiography of the, 
111-13, 137, 162, 227, 245, 264. 535; 
Alison. 292; Aulard, 275-77; Blanc. 435; 
Carlyle, 302-03; Dahlxnann. 207; U* 
martine, 252-63; Lacky, 334; Martin, 
267; Michelet, 238-44; Sorel. 274-7S; 
Sybel, 210-12; Thiers, 247-52; Toeque- 
riile. 266-56 
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Frcrel, 56 

Fi«yU«. GuaUv, 471, S04 
pTiedeniburg. Ferdinand. IdO 
FriedUUider, Ludwig. SOS, 509 
Fnedrid). J.. student and biognpher of 
Ddllinier. 539, 540 
FroiiBart, Jean. 236.596 
Proude. Junee Anthony. 300, 301. 30S~ 
Oa. 313. 316 and n. 23.322. 324.334 
Froude. Richard Humll. 303 
Fniii). Robert Jaicobue. 596. $98 
Fryxell. Anden. 604 

Pueter, Eduard. 126, 145. 206-07, 224. 

500.601 
Funk, V., SSd 

Funel de Coulangee. Numa Danya, 56.92 
n. 84. 272. 361. SeS~7S. 3?4. 375, 381. 
383. 386. 435.455-56.509. 526 

0 

Gachard. L«uia Proaperi 696 
Ga/fard. 269 

Galrdner. Jamaa. $42. 343-44 
Galberc of Bnigea. adlted by Flrennei 437 
St Gall, hiitorical works concerning. 69^ 
600 

GoUio Christiana I by the Benedictine* of 
St Maur, 27.46. 54-55; Pltra ashed to 
continue. S54 

Gardiner. Samuel Rawion. 180. 302 n. 21, 
32l~!4. 326. 340. 345.391: hi* criticism 
of J. R. Green. 321. of Macaulay. 298; 
Pirth'a defense of. 326 n. 56 
Garstang. 690 

Gatterer. Johann Christoph. 120. 3i2. 125, 
177 

Gaul. Inadtutlons of andent. 378; Jul* 
lian'i Histoin dt la GauU, 374-75 
Gebhaidt. Oicar von, 564 
Geddcs.686 
Geffrey. 272 
Geijcr, Erik. 604 
Gekar. 525 n. 51. 529, 530 
Genuningen, Otto. 135 
Genealogy. Round on the English peerage. 
340-41 

Gnffrty 4« MandastUt. a Study tht 
Anarchy, of J. H. Round, 340 
George f, king of England. 44.99 
George HI. king of England. 115,321.334 
Gerlacbe, EtienneConstantin de. baron, 
69S 

German economic historiana, 128-29,410- 
28; Latnprecht, Dcuischu WirUehefti- 
lebfn im MiUelaUar, 423 


German invadona, the (barbarian). Fuatri 
de Coulaogee on, 367^8, 370 
German law, 46^7.159 
Germanists, see Romaniet-Germamst eon* 
troverey 

Germany, historiography of, In Age of Em* 
dition. 8-4, 46-47; in Age of Enlighten* 
ment, 96-131; the emergence of Roman* 
tidacn. 132-46; the Unlvenity of Berlin. 
Niebuitf and Ranke. 149-86; the Ranke 
Scho^. 187-204; the Pniselan School. 
205-24; science Influencee Burckhardt 
and S^l. 462^; church historiana. 
Catholic, 535-49. Protestant. 669-69; 
economic and aodal historians. 410-28; 
instituUocal historians. 360-61. 362 
(mainly on feudalism), and 397-403.408 
(mainly on town origkis); hletoriaris of 
Greece and Rome, 496^09; Bysan* 
tlnists. 516-19, 621-22. 524-27, 629-30; 
hiatoriana of the Andent Orient. 484-67. 
456-71. 473-74, 478-81. 483-87; Bibli¬ 
cal and Jewish hutory, 575-85. 587-91 
paufin: German historians of England. 
345-56 

Garvinue. Georg Gottfried. 142, 243, 206, 
412-13 

GuehafUt 4*r mMMftthsrt und grrmen- 
iuhan VNktr, of Ranke. 171-72 
Geselbchaft fUrllteredeutacheGeschlchts* 
kunde. founded by Stein. 185 
Geseniua, Wilhelm. 575.577. 678 
Geener, Johann Matthias. 102 
GfrOrer. August Friedrich. 541 
Gherardi. A . 618 

Giarvnone. Pietro. 76.81. 90, 93, 8)3 
Gibbon. Edward. 6. 7 n. 1), 27. 43. 49. 63 
n. 19, 70 n. 41, U-90. 94. 97. 105, 168. 
280, 262, 283. 294 , 298, 314. 319, 320, 
336. 443. 517; as Bysanilnlst, 513, 614. 
520, 529; edited by Bury, 528, by 
Guleot, 258-59. by Milman, 571-72; 
calls for a national edition of English 
Kurcee, 45; on Moshelm. 121; on Mura- 
tori. 51; Osanam opp oa t a the thesis of 
Gibbon, 661 

Gierke. Otto von. 394. 408 
Gieeebrecht. Wilhelm von, 149,187. 188. 
190. 192-96. 201,204.209.215.216.353: 
hie students. 191; offends the ^vi. 195. 
633; on Stenael. 141 
Gieealer. Johann Karl Ludwig. 56Sh*60 
GUfard. inward. 615-16 
Cildarsleeve. BaiU. 119, 317. SCO 
Gilds, the medieval. 398-99. 402-03. 417. 
432-33 
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Gil«, J. A., 2S7 
Glnddyt Antonr 6 34 " 3 6 
Ouberii, Vincenso, 614 .616 
Giovtnni dl Procida, 616 
Oirondull, Lamartine's HuUrirt da Giron^ 
dial. 252-53 

(^, Arthur, 268. 272, 375, 403-0S. 436 
Gladstone, William E., 304,316,321,330, 
482.617 

Du Carle's Latin jloaiary, 
hie Greek glceatry, 2$. 30. S13 
Glote, Guetave, 279 
Gneist. Rudolf, 187.190. 3SS 
God&froy. Denis (Gothofredus, Codeiroy 
I'anden). $ 

Godefroy. Jacques, 6.61 
Godefroy, ThMere, 6 n. 10 
G^vin, earl of EaieK, 231,316 
Gome, Joeeph von, 138.536 
Goethe. 103.104.117 n. 41,160,169,302, 
303 

Gottingen School of Hkitory, 120,124-26 
"Gottingen Seven,” the. 206 
CosU, Walter, on Putor, 549 
Coll. Jaroelav, 636 
Gm, btehep. on Crtighton. 874 
CotMm, Eberhard. 424 
Gothofredui. see Godefroy 
Gouet, 257 

Go»ir, John, edited by Pauli. 650 
Cnc^l. Nitnch’i woilt on (he, 420 
Gracte, Heinrich, 567-88 
Graf. Karl Hclrmch, 577. S80, 566 
Le Ct^i BneyclopidU, Oiry a» hietorieal 
editor for, 406 

Gm, N. B. S.. quoted, 411-12 
Gratian, medieval canonist. 679 
Grauert, Hermann, 190 
Graux, 266 

Great man theory of history, Carlyle’e, 
601^02 

Greece, ancient, modem hletorianaof, 117- 
1& 156-59, 265-66, 282, 435-36, 464, 
464-65, 486-511 passim, 629: native 
Greek historians in the nineteenth cen* 
tury, 621,641-43 

Greece, medieval, see Byzantine studies 
Greek palaeography, founded by Mont* 
faucon, 25 

Greek War of Liberation, 641^ pattim; 

influence on Bysantine atudlee, 516 
Green, Alice Stopford, 342 
Gre«. John Richard. 666 n. 27, 306,6I2, 
314, 316 n, 23. 317, 318^2. 333, 338, 
382.393, 570, 599 
Oreenidge, H. J.. 509 


Gr^orio, Rosario di, 616 
Gregorovius, Fer^nand. 78,820.521, 622, 
$24,647 

Gregory I. the Great, pope. 512 
Gregory TV, pope, oa relice, 21 
Gregory VIJ. pope, Voigt's work on, 141 
Gregory of Tours, 6,23,371 
Gregory, Caspar Rant. 564 
Grimm, Jakob, 138, 186 n. 3. 192, 199, 
206, 269 and n. 31, 347, 349, 382. 452, 
470 

Grimm. UTiindn. 136. 206,349, 470 
Gronovius, 35 
Grcee, Charln, 345, 399 
Orote, George, 333.386.451.464,469.490, 
497-55, 499 

Grotefend. G. F., 474, 4^ 

Gruber, 97 

Outrard, Benjamin, 273, 362 .371 
Gutrin, 589 

Us iMUz (in the Netherlands), 698 
Guiben, abbot of Nogent, 16 
Guicciardini, Franceeco. continued by 
Botca, 609; crillciaed by Ranke, 172-74; 
hii manuscripU used by Villari, 616 
Cuilland, Antdne, on Sybei, 212 
Guinud, Paul, 435-36 
Guiiot, Pranfols Pierre Guillaume, 56, 
138. 227-28, 229, 234, 236, 246, 249, 
257-45, 264, 271. 274. 286. 323. 361-63 
pMim, 445, 514,520. 537, 622,640 
Gunkel, Hermann, 685 
Gusuvus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 4 
Cuitavus HI. king of Sweden, 604 
Gutachmld, Alfred, 476, 479 
Gwatkin, H. M., 337,671 

K 

Heddan, A. W..43. 313 
Haering, Hermann, 208 
HSUMcr, Ludwig. 142, 143-44. 211. 220 
Haltvy, Joseph, 4?8 

Hallam, H«iry. 262.264-66,290.293,313. 
323.382 

Halphen, Louis, 279 
Hamann, J. G., 133 

Hamburg, Lappenberg's reeearchei In ita 
history, 346-46 
Handelrnann. Heinrich, 190 
HaneL Jarofflir, 636 
Hanke (Hankiui). Martin, 20 n. 55 
Kanotaux, Gabriel, 258,279 
Hansa, the, 34S-47 poisim, 349. $51, 403 
Hardotiin, jean, 20, 32, S$ 

Hardy, Thamaa Duffua, 267.912,646- 
46. 3S0 
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Han. Jdius. 154 n. IS, 489 
Hamacfc, Adolf tou, 191, 300, 546, Wtf- 
69 

Hamtck. Otto, 190 

Harold, king of England, 231,31$ 

Harringlon, 412 

Harruon, Frederic, 523 

Hartmann, Ludwig, 524 

Haedeu. Peinceieu, 644 

Hatt. Karl Auguat von, 561. 578 

Haekins, Charlea H., quoted on Maitland. 

Haetinp. the battle of. concroveny of 
Round and Freeman, $40 
Haninp, Warren, Macaulay'a «»ay, 293, 
295 

Hauck, Albert, 569 
Haudifier, Dom, 52 
Hauaar. Henri, 272 
Hauicer, Henri, on Flrenne, 437-38 
Haverfiekl. Frarwia, 509: quoted on 
Moffimeen, 502 
Haynee, 481 

Htclitt, life of Napoleon, 293 
Hearne. Tbomae, 42^ 

Hederien, Benjamin, 124 n. 67 
Heerm, Arnold Hermann Ludwig, 120. 

166, 174-75,346, 412. 413,482, 
698 

Heeran*Ukert aerlea {Alltiituau SMiitt- 
iuekk/ii4). 128 and n. 69,204 
H^e. Karl Joaeph von, SS9"4C. 541 
Hettl. Georg Wilhelm Friedrich. 103, 111, 
113, 138. iOi. 215, 221. 426, 460, 470. 
513. 537, 669, S62-64,665, S78.579.684 
Hegel, Karl. 398-99 
Heidelberg School, the, 142 
Kedelberg Univarvitv. library taJten by 
TIUy,4 

Heigel, Karl Th., 191,193-94 

Heimbach, 519 

Heine, Heinrich, 229 

HeinMua, 35 

I4eUer, Johannee, 190 

Helv4liue, 76, quoted on Montesquieu. 63 

Helweg, L.,604 

Helyot, Pierre, 31 

Henne, 696 

Henry (11, king of England, Sir Robert 
Cotton'e life of, 38 

Henry IV, king of England, Wylie'i work 
on, 341 

Henry V, king of England. 37; Wylie’e 
work*, 34 M2 

Henry Vd, king of England, Bacon’e hie* 
tory, 38 


Henry Vtn, king of England, 37.293,305, 
307, 251; CaUndar of SiaU Papert of 
Htniy V///. edited by Brewer and 
Gairdner, 343-44 

Henry IV, king of France, 4; Ranke quoted 
on, 185 

Kmry I, the Fowler, king of Germany, 
177, 198, 422 

Henry iV, German emperor. Meyer 
von Knonau'fi Johrbwhtt. 601 and n. 25 
Hen^ of Huntin^n, Ueberreann'a arti¬ 
cle on, 352 

Henachen, Geoffrey. 10-11 
Herbet, Friedrich. 191 
Herculano de Carvalho a Araujo, Alexan¬ 
dra. 621-22 

Herder. Johann Gottfried, 100, 103, 7W- 
M, 158. 162,242, 467,496,575-77,679; 
quoted on Mdaer. 117 
Htfgenrdther. ioieph. cardinal, 538, 639, 
$i0-4l. 545 

Hermann, Gottfried, 157,169, 177, 489 
Herodotui. tranalated and edited by 
George end Henry Rawlineon, 482, 486 
Herrmann, Emit Adolf. 190 
Uertabarg, E, 606 
HerUb^. Cuilav, 204, Sil. 530 
Henog. Johann Jakob, 569 
Hettinger. Catholic theologian, 640 
Heualer, 399 

Hexateuch, Wellhaueen’e KompoiUiM its 
KeMtnrAr, 683-84 
Heyne, C. G , J28.119,127, 162 
Klekea, George, 42 

Hieroglypluca, dedpherment of Egyptian, 
463-64 

Hilafy of Poltiere, 4 

Hildebrand. Bruno, 4:9-ir. 421 

Hildebrand, Hana, 190 

HUgenfeld, 664 

Hilprecht, 481 

Klmly, 229.272 

Hincka, Edward, 477,478 

Hinojoaa, Eduardo de. 621 

Kirsch, Siegfried. 187, 18S, 190, 530, S87 

Hirechfeld, 530 

Hiiioiu its oriui rtlitisus ti milUairts. of 
Helyot. 31 

Hiiloirt tfnkroU, of Lavieea and Rambaud, 
278 

po^imenteir* it la rhxftuiion 
fian^aiu. of Buchea and Roux, 241 
Hiatorical Manuecripta Commiaeion, 343 
Hiatorieal method and critidam. 5, 11. 12, 
18-19,44,47,63,64,122,124 and iL 57, 
126, 127,164, 172-73.178, 194,20Ch01, 
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318-19» 296-97. 306-06. 32^43. 227. 
336.369.370-73.419. 426-27 
HutohcsJ roioancn. 226.229.329,470-71, 
611.615.622 

HUioriichn Tcsehtn^h, founded by 
Paumer. 146 

Hislofisthe Zetixhrifl. 3l$-14. 269 
Hafary ^ Euioptan Morals Jrom Autuslua 
lo durUmoptt, by Ucky. 334 
Hiitory of ecienee, Ranke aaka for a. 444 
Hictitca. the. Eduard Meyer not fortunate 
on. 4^ 

Hobbes. Thomas. 59.74,441H2.676 
Hobhouae. 516 
Hodgkin. R. H.,320 

Hodgkin. Tbomae. 26.327. 329.333.335- 
S3. 366.524 

HOhlbaum. Konitantln. 190 
HoeschsI, David, 30 

HohsnaUufen. Raumer’s history of the. 

144-46 

Kohenaollsm. the, 21^17.219 

Holdtf'Ecger, Otvald. 190 

Holdawonh, W. S.. quoted. 411 

HoUnehed. Raphael, 36 

Holland, see Dutch hiitorlognphy 

HollaT^. Philemon. 36 n. 64 

K^. Adolf. 600 

Holmes. T. Rice. 609 

Holst. Hermann von, 191 

Holy Alliance, Plach't work on the. 360 

Holy La^. exploration of the, 568-89 

Holy Tear of VendOme. 22 

Hooft. Pieter Comdiaeeii. 597 

Ho^. Cerl. 516. 6 il -22 

Horace. 35 

Kort. 664 

Horvath. Mlhaly. bbhop. 640 
Hotman. Fran;oii. 33 
Houaeeau. Dom, 52 
Howlert, Richard. 327 
Hnishevahy, Mikhail. 627 
HUfTer. Hermanr;. 190 
HulUnann. K. D.. 412 
Hugo. Victor. 227.226. 447.622 
Huguenot Wars, libraries suffer in. 3-4 
Humboldt. Alexander von. 162 and n. 29. 
464 

Humboldt. Carl Wilhelm von. 112, 151- 
52, 162-66, 181; Utier die AnfioM da 
GaehicklseitTeibers. 164-65 _ _ 

Hume. David. 44-45, 69^2. 74. 75. 77. 
60, 83, 94, 95, 106, 109. 230, 260. 282. 
570 

Hundred Years War, Denifle on deeola* 
tion, 545 


Hungary, historiography of. in Age of Eru* 
diuon. 46, in the nineteenth century, 
629-41 

Hunt and Poole, Foltiicoi History oj Eng¬ 
land, 396 

Hunter. Robert, 42 n. 7$ 

Hupfeld, Hermann. 577 

Huher, Friedrich Emmanuel von. 541 

Hum. John. 633.634 

HuvelLn. 399-400 

Huxley. Julian. 457 

I 

Iceland, antiqultiee collected In Age of Eru¬ 
dition, 46; Icelandic poetry, edltlone 
and translations of. 325 
Iconoclastic emperors of Bytsntium, 616. 
621 

lhering,369 

Ihne, Wilhelm. 508 

Ilarian. Paphj. 644 

llgen, Carl David. 677 

Imperialism, Seeley's Bxpension of Eng- 

fond. 330 

Irama^temegg. Karl Theodor. 419. 421 
Index, the Catholic, MabUlon escapes. 21 
India, 262, 203.364 

industrial Revolution, the. 433; In See- 
bo^'i b^hood. 368 
Innocent HI. pope, Luchaire’e work on. 
376-77 

Innocent XI. pope, 31,32 
Inqdsitvm. the, 12,697,620,622 
loecriptlons, wrly Christian. 51; Greek. 
157, 498. 503 ft 24, S16. Ignored by 
Grots, 493; Roman. 503-04. 508: 
mltic. 

Institutional hiitoriam. English. 269.382- 
96; French. 56. 66. 359-51; German, 
116.199.201.359-60, 360-61; the prob¬ 
lem ^ town online. 397-409 
Intemetineal law. Lcibnis, 99 
1 rcland, in the Age of Erudition. 41-42,49; 
in the rightaenth century, Froude, 304. 
Ucky. 333-65: Maine uses Brahon or 
Irieh laws, 384 

Irminon. abbot of St. Germain de Pres, hie 
Potyplifus edited by Gu4rard. 862 
leelin. Joseph. 126-27 
IlaHo seCTO, of Ughelli. 27. 4$. 54 
Italian unlAcauoa. role of the historians 
in. 607-08.6U. 614-18 peerfn 
Italy, historiography of, 35,49-51,90-94, 
610-11,607-19; native historiane slight 
antiquity, 510-11; Geaebracht's mono¬ 
graph OQ e^y medieval culture of, 193: 
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Gtxkicklt iff ^idtewfAiSuni, 
396: Hodgkin't holy snd Htr Inaodtn. 
336-*38i TtluTDe'* history of the Hohen* 
lUufeo, H&H6: Symon^’ RtTmtisonct 
‘n Italy. 399 

J 

Jtff& Phitipp. 168,187,190» 191.269 
Jsfic. I|:n« VatxoeUlT, 646 
J«hn. Otto. 603 

Jokrbiklm iv dtulstktn Rttehu. begun by 
the fttudenU of Ranke’s seminar, 177, 
188,407 n. 29.601 

Jtme* I. king of England, 38, 285.324 
JanMi I], king ofErigland. 45 n. 88, 297 
Jansa. duke of Ormonde, Thomaa Carte’s 
Ufeof. 42 

Jamaaon. y Franklin, quotation on the 
Age of EnidiUon. 7-8 
Jansenisti. the. in, 29, 54^; TUleroMit, 
a scholar of Port Royal, 27 
Janaien, Johannea. 538, $41*43, 647, 
569 

/d>au. of DMIinger, 596 rt 11. S40 
Jau24a, Jsu. 276.629-90 
Jcarme d'Arc, 242, 546 
Jarainiaa, Alfred, SU 
Jerame. St . 98,676 

Jerusalem, archasologial sCudiaa In, 688- 
90 

Jeeuit Order, the, and Kholanhlp, 6.8-13, 
20,31-39, 46,46,242. 636. 636 
Java history of the. 4SS, 556, 571-72, 
675^1 

Jire^, Conatantlns Joseph, 624. 636. 
645.646 

Jean, myth of popesi, 17; cp, volume I. 
530-31 

Joergenscn. A. D., 604 
Johr, Ung of England, 942 
John I, duke of IBrabant, S9S 
John of Procida. 616 
Johraen. 0. A., 606 
Johnson. Angrbn, 48 

Johnaon, Edwin, his Rut qf Entli$h Cul- 
tuTi. 95 

Johnson, Samuel, and Gibbon, 79 
Joininl, 249 

Jondanes. edited by Mommsen, 506 
Jorga, Nkolae, 530, 6U 
Joseph 11, emperor of Autria. 48.91.125. 
630,639 

Jouffroy, Theodore, teacher of Duruy. 284 
Jourdein, 249 
Journal dcr dibois. 242 
Jovius (Ctovio, Paolo), Ranke on. 173 


Julian, Roman emperor, Neander’s moncK 
grai^, 560 

Julliai). Camille, 272, 366, 968. 370, 3?4- 
?$. 504,623 

Jimghane, Wilhelm, 190 
Jungmann, Joseph, 691. 632 
Jury, interest of Cen^ jurlsta in the 
English, 345 n. 1. 355 
Juacerand, J. J.. quoted, 98 
Juste, TModore, 596 
Juati, Karl, quoted, 117 

K 

Kampachults, Friedrich. 190 
Kant, Immanuel, 75, 100, 103, 105, 107* 
14. 116,116,133,134,197.162,163,169. 
205.269.569 

Xaradaie, Vuk Slsfenovlc, 647 

Kanmain, Nikolay Mlhlaylovich, 625-26 

Karolidea. Pauloi, 642 

Ketona, Stephen, 48 

Kawenu, 569 

Kehr. Karl Andreas. 202 

Kehr, Paul, 202 

Kemble. John MitchaU, 284.287, U3*90. 

919,321,333,382 
Kem. Theodor, 191 

Keutgen, Friedrich Wilhelm, 401, 4Ct-03 
Keyeer, Jakob Rudolf, 605 
Kinglake, A. W.. Th4 Insastan qf ih» 
CfirnoQ, 293 

Kingaley, Charles, 304, U9 
Klrseh, J. P., on HergenrOther, 541 
Kitchentf, 589 

Kittcl, Rudolf, 686,591 n. 92 
Klopp. Ouio, 204, 354-55, 647 
Kluckhohn, August, !90 
Kluit. 597 

Klyucheveky. 494 n. 60, 627 
Xnles. Karl GueUv. 4l$-i7. 421. 491 
Knonau. Ceroid Meyer von. 600, 601 
Koenig. Eduard. 6^ 

Kbpke, Rudolf. 157-91 passim. 216 
Kfietlio. Julius Theodor, 564. 556-69 
Kogalniceanu. MlcheL 644 
Holds 646. 659.674 
Koldewey, R^Krt. 481 
KoUar. Jan, 631 
Kopp, Joseph Eutyeb, 599-600 
Koppmann, Karl, 160 
Korsod, €39 

Kostomarov, Nikolay Ivanovich, 626-27 
Kovalevsky, Maxlme, 434 n. 60,628 
Kninbacher. Karl. 512. $24-3$. 527. 629 
Krsysanowsld. StaiuaUs. 639 
Kuenen. Abraham, S3C-S2 .586 
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Z4 ciU giuifut. of Fustd 64 CoulangM, 
364-66 

Lacombe. Paul, hliUbliocr&phyoC D«IUle, 
273 

Lacerdidre, Jean EapUate, 550 
Ljcretelle, 258 

LafuenU, Modeato, 620 
Lif aide, Paul de, 582, SfiS-66 
Lalanne, 229 

tamartine. Alphonae Marie Louia. 22$, 
251.252-53,622 
Ijimbroe. Sp.. 643 
LanennaU, 549-60 
la MnnAaye. quoted, 28 
Lamprecht KarU 204, 371p 420, 422-28, 
429. 437. 436, 629 
Unfrey. 251 

Ufliebak, Jacob, 48-49, 53 
Uixkrta. Charlea V., 272, 277: LansloU 
tni Seirnoboa* manual of hlatorical 
method, on Froude, 306 
Unfuadoc, hiatory of, 54 
Lanaon. Guatava, on Montaaquiau, 64 
Lanianl, Pranoaaeo, 618 
La Popalinkira. Lancelot Vriiln da. para* 
phrued, 271 

Lappanbari. Johann Martin, 287, 28$ n. 
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